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" C'est, à la verité, une bien bonne 

et profitable coustume de trouver 

4 moyen de recognoistre la valeur des 
hommes rares et excellens." 


Dear BABNETT, 


The dedication to you of this number of the Bulletin (of 
which from 1940 to 1947 you have been the Editor) is a tribute 
by your colleagues in the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
and the British Museum, as also on behalf of your former 
colleagues at University College, London, to a long career of 
eminence in many fields of Oriental Learning. Ib is nearly 
forty years ago that one of our number consulting a Brahman 
Pandit on a question of Hindu. theogony was referred to 
* Barnett " as an authority whom all would recognize and whom 
it was superfluous further to describe. 


But this is more than a tribute to great learning; it is an 
expression of personal affection inspired by the modesty with 
which that learning has been borne and the never-failing 
helpfulness not only to other scholars but to the public at large 
in which it has found expression. The great series of catalogues 
of the Oriental Books and Manuscripts at the British Museum 
prepared by you or under your guidance and inspiration have 
placed in your debt unnumbered students who would have 
been helpless without them. The volumes which you have 
written for the cultured lay public have demonstrated once 
again that it is often the greatest masters of learning who are 
the simplest and easiest for the beginner to understand ; while 
in your larger works you have shown yourself & pioneer in 
innumerable languages and many scripts. Nor is it only in the 
field of language study that your work is of enduring value. 
The sociologist, the historian, and the student of legal origins, 
in Aryan, Dravidian, Sinhalese, and Tibeto-Burman studies . 
will continue for years to come to profit by your labours in 
these fields, and there is hardly a branch of Oriental learning 
which you have not touched upon and in touching illuminated. 


To speak of all your work in detail would carry us far beyond 
the limite permissible in a dedication. But a tabular statement 
of your life and work is appended for perpetuation of testimony. 

With all best wishes for many more years of happy and 
beneficent scholarship, we are, on behalf of all your colleagues, 


Your devoted friends. 
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A Theological Text 
By A. S. Tamron — "EE 


HE kitab alfüal wa'lnshal by Ibn Hazm has béen expanded by, the 
insertion of pamphlets which were originally separate works; spe. 
.* Friedlaender’s article in the Noeldeke Festschrift. The British Museum 
manriscript Or. 843 does not contain these additions, but does contain a 
summary of theological ideas which is not in the printed book. This summary . 
is in ve sections, the tenete of the Qadariyy&, Murji’a, Khawarij, and Shi‘a, 
and What was thought about ‘Ali. Friedlaender published the passage on the 
Shi‘a in Heterodozies of the Shittes, 1, 78 f., 80 there is no need to repeat it here. 
` Expositions of Muslim dogma tend to be static; this one tries to be dynamic, 
to show, that one idea grew out of another, often asa reaction. The passage 
is simple and does not need a translation, but some notes may be useful. . As 
the copy was made some years ago and the MS. is not available, there ig no 
point in attempting a full critical ‘apparatus. 

Dir&r was not a Mu'taxilite ; he held that God created man's acta, herein 
following Jahm, but foreshadowed al-Ash'ari by making man a joint agent 
with God. He also taught that substance was an agglomeration of accidents. 

Bishr. b. al-Mu'tamir did not admit any limit to what God could do, ,80 
he could nót admit that God had done the best possible for men ; He had done 
all that was necessary for salvation by sending prophete, eto. God did not 
create accidents ; this may be a corollary from the doctrine of tawallud. Bishr 
was the hero of the story told at the end of this section. 

Many were fascinatéd by words and consequently would not aly: “not” 
to God, for it implies limitation, while God is infinite. Nagràm and, following : 
him, al-Aswäri, saw that a good God cannot do evil, and said so. Their critics ' 
said that they made men, who could do both good and evil, stronger than God. 

*Abbüd was a muddled thinker; still no other reporter makes him draw 
the conclusion that, if God cannot do better than He has done for men, He 
cannot do anything equally good. ١ 

Al-Iskäfi is correctly reported; apparently wine, pigs, nd musical 
instruments are bad in theinsálves or may be put to bad purposes. What is 
said of al-Fuati is over-simplified ; what has not yet come into being is not 
yet thing though what has ceased to be is still thing. Al-Khayyat is correctly 
reportedj though the language here is stronger than elsewhere. 

Ibn Hazm does not count al-Ash'ari orthodox, and in the printed book 
(4, 204) puta him among the Murji a. | 

A fuller account of al-Agamm's view is that ‘Ali, if self-secking, was wrong, . 
and, if he sought the a good, right. Datid is the founder of the Zàhirite ` 
school. i 
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The passage begins on f. 124r. 
تمثيل أقوال القدرية.‎ 


قال ابو ae‏ اما القدرية فانهم اتفقوا كلهم 29 Gas,‏ على المعاصى ليست بفدر فلإ 
ye‏ | على ذلا opting‏ قال قائل منهم فإذ ليست اعمالنا مقئرة لله عن وجل فل يخلقها 
, عن وجل لين من هذا ضرارين SP‏ وبعد منه ففارقهم في اول هذا الشعب وتلاميذه ' 
واقتحمه سام فقالوا نعم ليست عخلوقة فلا حققوا ذلك وعزموا عليه قال قائل منهم 
فإذا لم يخلق الله WA Qu‏ فقد بلغ عن وجل الغاية في Wes‏ الى الخير Li yey‏ عليه 
قال UG‏ منهم Les‏ عن الشر فليس عنده JU‏ اضلح. عا عمل بنا ولا افضل ve helle‏ 
ولو كان otic.‏ عن وجل اصلح مما عمل Ú‏ وقدر عليه Cu‏ إياه لكان E Le‏ لنا ين 
عن هذا بعر بن المحتمر وقر منه وفارقهم في اول الشعب GLI‏ واقتحمه Pole‏ وقالوا 
نسم لا pa‏ الله تعالى على أصلح ما عمل بنا ولا exe‏ زيادة على ذلك J‏ الله عرز 
هترم علا كيرا فلا حققوا ذلك وعزموا عليه قال النظام فإذ الامى كذلك فهو JUS‏ 
غير قادر.على Milly ntl‏ ونحن jas‏ عليه وقال عباد بن سلبان أذ لا rte‏ على cel‏ 
من ما عمل بنا . Sr.‏ لايقدر على صلاح آخر غير الذى تمل بنا واذا ل GE‏ 
p WA‏ يخلق pa Bl‏ ولا الكافر لانها انسان وعمل اما انسان وكفر Ul‏ انسان واعان 
ولا did be‏ ولا القحوط ولا سائ gagal‏ وقال على الأسوارى ولا يقر على 
غير ما فعل | XJ‏ وحن هدر على غير ما شعل قال A£‏ بن عبدالله الإسكانى | Z Yl Š‏ 
كذلك فل يخلق الطابير ولا السدان ولا المزامير ولا المعازف وقال الجعد اذ الاس كذلك 
VG‏ فاعل ولدى Gl ailes ajang‏ يضاف الى الله عن وجل De‏ وقال ابو على الباق 
sl‏ الا كذلك وكان الله عن وجل خالق LI‏ 3 النساء فهو Jet‏ النساء Ga‏ ولا 
Sk Le .‏ سواه وقال جعفر بن مبشر ولا خلق ايضا الطعوم ولا الالوان ولا El‏ , 
وكل ذلك فعل الناس وخلقهم ووافقهم على ذلك gas‏ المعامر وقال نعم ولام خلق 
موتا ولا slo‏ ولا طولا ولا Love‏ ولا افتراقا ولا اختلافا وكل ذلك فمل ambal‏ غين 
LR AR‏ ا و E A‏ 
الذى دعا «JE‏ نعود Wh‏ من الخذلان واهّن الناس على ان M‏ جود شىء فقالت المعتؤلة 
والمعدوم أيضا شىء فنفر من ذلك هشام الفوطى ورجع من هذا الشعب فلا عزموا على 
ذلك وحققوه قال عبد الرحم بن TAF‏ تمر أذ المعدوم شىء فهو إذن حسم ولس 
ë lz‏ ولا ok Vae‏ من ذلك سائ dI‏ ونفروا منه ورجعوا من هذا الشعب وأقتحمه | 
illegible,‏ 1 


A THEOLOGIOAL TEXT 3 


الخباط وزاد AM‏ الى ان طاج بعضهم فى الكفر الذى هو لا خفاء به كلفضل JAH‏ 
واحمد بن حاط gl,‏ غفار وغيرهم فقالوا بتناسخ الارواح وغير ذلك من فنون الكفر 
الذى ذكرنا قبل والخروج من الاسلام وضوذ بالله من DYAH‏ قال ابو مد ورایت 
لبعض ej T‏ انه قبل له التحمد الله Ye‏ امانك Y JUS‏ ولكنه Gak‏ عله el Vl,‏ 
' على دعائه d‏ الى الاعان Ls ol‏ بن انمز oge‏ هذا الهواب الملعون. 


ate Ml dl sil es 
قالت المرحئة الاعار:_ هو التصديق دورن العمل فلا حققوا ذلك وعزموا عليه‎ 
قال جهم بن صفوان والاشعرى اذ الام كذلك فهو التصديق بالقلب خاصّة وان اعلن‎ 
حكذلك نهو‎ YI الكفر بلسانه في دأر الاسلام فلا $ + وقال عمد بن ڪرام اذ‎ 
من هذين الشعيين واقحمه)‎ Ball FL ah التصديق باللسان وان امسر الكفر بقلبه‎ ٠ 
والاشعرية.‎ LS, الجهمبة‎ 


pl dba jes‏ ارج 
قالت الخوارج المعاصى كفر فلا عن موا على ذلك وحققوه قالت الصفرية اة الام 
كذلك فقتلهم وسبى er‏ واجب والدار دار كفن وحرب od‏ الابإضبة مر ذلك 
ورجعوا عر هذا الشعب واقتحمه سائ الخوارج فلا حققوا ذلك قالت الازارقة فإذ 
الاس كذلك فالواجب JS‏ النساء والاطفال ucl‏ كلهم كقار نت الصفرية عن ذلك 
واقتحمته الازارقة ونعوذ Wh‏ من الخذلان. 


افتراق الناس في عل ,2 الله عنه 

قال wey!‏ افتراق الناس في de‏ رضى الله عنه ثلث sue‏ فرقة فالطرف الواحد 
الازارقة والصفرية القائلون انه کافر X Dun‏ عر الاسلام dde‏ نار جهنم 
وبليهم الأباضبة الوا هو كافر PESE‏ فرقة من المتزلة قالوا هو EOM‏ 
موحد ويليهم فرقة من 3541 ابو SA LAM‏ ومن وافقه فقالوا ai‏ فيه ولا 
ندرى أنه ممن هو ام فاسق فهذه eol‏ فرق ويلم Bib‏ قالت هو مؤمن مط 
ape‏ وهذا قول كل من حاربه وخالفه من الصحابة والتابعين رضى الله عنهم ومن سلك 
سبيلهم وهو قول al‏ بكر بن كيسان الاصم hs al,‏ طائفة قالت هو مثومن الا 
اتا لا Gow‏ اعطق هو Gan pl‏ وهو قول سعد بن gl‏ وقاص وجمهور الصحابة 


4 ' A THEOLOGICAL TEXT 


الفاعدين عنه وعن من حاربه من التابعين ومرن بعده من الفقهاء REV,‏ رصى الله 
عنهم فهانان فرفتان ويليهم طائفة قالت هو e‏ مصيب ثم افترقوا قي تفضيله MB‏ 
طائفة لا هطع بفضله على احد من طعنه ولا فضّل احد منهم عليه OÙ‏ هو. وم فضلاء 
كلهم افضل من كل من بعده وهو قول داود بن على وجماعة غيره ويليهم طائفة قالت 
٠‏ هو افضل الناس بعد رسول الله صلعم وهو قول طائفة من الصحابة والتابعين ومرن 
- الفقهاء Pay‏ وقال به سفيان الثورى برهة ثم رجع عنه وهو قول LAN‏ فهذه ثلاث 
م a adc‏ ل اه 
> النى Yy‏ حيرئيل عدا بالرسالة الى AF‏ ويليهم فرقة قالت هو meka I‏ 
قات بل هو لله عن وجل تال اله عن pi‏ کی وتوا المؤمنون ere‏ 
فهذه pol‏ فرق. 


ويليهم فرقة قال هو كان النيى لولا أن جبرئيل عدا بالرسالة إلى IMS. + af‏ 





The Position of the "Dialeot of Curia Muria i in Modern 
‘ South Arabic! 1 
By Wozr LESLAU 


preparing a bibliography of the modern South Arabio oss I came 
across the only document of the dialect of Curia Muria. It is J. G. Hulton’s 
٠ article, “ Notice on the Curia Muria Island,” in the Transactions of the Bombay 
Geographical Society, 3 (1840), 188-197 .5 This article, in which the author gives 
& detailed description of the island and ite jnhabitanta, contains a list of 108 
words in English, Arabic, and in the dialect of Curia Muria.® 

Curia Muria, in Arabio Hfiryan Müryän, ib a group of five islands off the 
coast of Arabia. These islands are: Hasiki, Soda, Qarzawit, Gebeliyah, and 
Hallaniya ; only Hallaniya is inhabited. 

Here is some information on Halläniya and ite inhabitants according to 
Hulton :— | 

“ Helarnea* is the'only island in the group which is now inhabited. Its 
present population consists of twenty-three individuals, who differ nothing in 
form and complexion from the Arab. 

“ The soil of the island is quite incapable of being cultivated in any part, 
whatever industry or care might be bestowed in the attempt; there is indeed 
barely sufficient vegetation for support of a few straggling wild goats... . - 

** Necessity has compelled the inhabitants to look to the sea alone for means 
of subsistence. . . . 

* The habitations are formed of a few loose stones, heaped up in the form 


1 The titles of the books and the names of the languages are abbreviated as follows :— 

Bittner, MA. St. = Studsen zar Laut- und Formenlehre der Mehri-Eprachs in Sudarabien, Vienna, 
1809-1914. 

—— Sk. Si. = Studien sur Hycuri-Spracke in den Bergen con Dofar, Vienna, 1916. 

— — Vorst. = Vorsiudien sur Grammatik «ad zum Worlerbucha der Sogotri-Sprache, Vienna, 
1913-18. 

Landberg, Dana = Niudas sur les dialectes de P Arabis méridionale. IL. Datina, Leyde, 1906-9. 

— Glos. Dat. = Glosamre Dajisois, Leyde, 1920-8. 1 

Lealau, Lex. Soq. = Lexique Sogotri, Paris, 1038. 

Noldeko, N Bef = Nous Beiirdge sur semilischen Sprachwissenshaft, Strassburg, 1910. 

The abbreviations for the languages are : Akk. = Akkadian, Amh. = Amhario, Ar. = Arabic, 
Aram. x: Aramalo, D rte Dat. = Dating, G. = Gox, Hadr. = Hadramout, Hars, 
— Harsosi, Hebr. = Hebrew, Mh. == Mehri, SA, = South Arabic, -Sem. ra Semitic, Bb. = 
Spauri, Boq. = Soqotn, Byr. = Syriae. 

3 His other article, “ An aocount of the Curia Muria isles, noar the South-Eastern Coast of 
` Arabia,” in Jownal of the Royal Geographical Society, 11 (1841), 156-164, contains no collection 
of words. 

* À part of thia vocabulary is re-odited by H. von Malisan in ZDMG. 27 (1873), 227-230, 
who speaks incorrectly of 200 words. Maltzan calls the language “ Qartwi ” (= Bbsuri), and 
cites some words whioh are not mentioned in Hulton’s article as: shootum '" Himmel", kowr 
“ Erde ”, rorem “ Meer ", eat “Tod”, and some others. 

4 “ Helarnes "in this article, but in his other article (soe n. 2) ahd elsewhere this island ts 
called “ Halläniya ". 
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of a semicircular wall, with half a dozen dried sticks or fish bones extended 
across, over which a little sea weed is lightly spread. . . . In front of these 
wretohed domiciles there is generally a ahed formed by extending & mat upon 
four sticks stuck into the ground, where the family spend the hottest part of 
the day; and here is suspended the chief portion of their fishing tackle. 
Although so destitute, they cannot be accused of being an indolent race of 
people, as their existence depends solely upon their own exertion. . 

“There is abundance of water on the island, but all of it is more or less 
brackish. . 

» Wood à ig very scarce in every n of the island, and barely suffices to 
meet the wanta of the inhabitants. . 
| “ With respect of the general appearance of Helarnea, the first impression 

which strikes the eye of an observer is the irregularity of the outline, and its 
perfect sterility. . . ." 1 | 

, The inhabitants of Curia Muria speak a modern South Arabic dialeot. 
The present paper intends to examine the position of this dialect in the modern 
South Arabic languages on the basis of Hulton’s collection of words. 

The arrangement of the words is as follows: The number preceding each 
word was added by me. The first word following the English translation is 
the Arabic word, the second one is in the dialect of Curia Muria. The word put 
in brackets ig my own transliteration of Hulton's words according to the 
principles mentioned below. The Arabic word is added in order to give the 
Semitist an idea of how far the modern South Sab languages are from Arabio 
or any other Semitic language. 

The orthographio habits of an pale individual are evident. 
The emphatic consonante are transcribed by Hulton with the ordinary -con- 
sonante. Thus the phoneme و‎ is rendered by k: sak “leg " for sag. An attempt 
to render q by ck is found in endick = endig “ gun ” (no. 29), and by kh in 
ishteekh == Wing “ to drink ” (no. 88). 

gis rendered by s: soot “fish” for gud’. 

t ig rendered by t: tayr “ bird ” for tayr. 

dis rendered byd: baidath “egg” for batdat; by dih: muridth “ sick ” for 
murid; and perhaps by th in snthaf “ bed ” for 4ndaf (no. 39). 

The interdentals d ahd t are rendered by th: uthn “ ear ” for 'udn, thenain 
“two” for tenain. The voiced d is also rendered by dih: dthahub “ gold” 
for dahub, and by z in eezen “ ear ” for den. Final th renders t: shteth “six” 
for Hei, atreth “ moon” for "eret, ete. It seems that the final t was considered 
by Hulton as aspirated. 


1 Other bibhographioal indications on Curia Muria are: Colonel 8. B. Mike, The Cowntrias 
and Tribes of the Persian Gulf, London, 1010, pp. 489 f. ; I. F. de Magistris, “ Lo isole Curian 
Munan " in Le Communicanons di un collega, 8 (1806); Ewoyclopsed:a. Britannica, art. “ Kuna 
Muris Island”, v. 18, p. 522;  Ewewlopedia Italiana, ort. © Ouris Muria"; A. Grohmann, 
ORUM Müry&n," in the Encyclopedia of Islam, who gives also some other bibliographical 
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The lateral é is not rendered consistently ; if is transoribed : by sh: shot 
“ fire” for dot, by th: kuthoon." dry " for qusun, and by thl: thluf “hair” 
for uf. The lateral 1 seems to be rendered by ket in eelsthaat * galt " for hat 
(no. 28). 

The laryngal ‘ is generally not rendered: shar “hair” for ša'r, amama 
“turban ” for'amáma. An attempt to render ‘ by r is found in urnoot “ year ” 
for ‘uma (nó. 58); by hin subah “ seven” for suba‘, tisuh “nine” for issu‘. 
For other possible attempts, see under“ hear ” no. 81, and “ nine " no. 100. 
À is rendered by h: rumh “spear” for rum]. 

The other phonemes are rendered as follows :— 

B by kh: khubz “ bread " for hubz. 
g by.gh: gheg “ man” for geg. ` 
š by sh: eresh “head " for ered. 
$ by 3: juhaz “ boat ” for fuhas. a 

The vowels are transoribed as follows: oo = u and 1 (rajool = ragul 
“ man 0 & “house "), ee — 3, + (haleeb == halib “ milk”), as = م‎ (atroon 
= erun, “ sheep ?), aa = á or aʻa (faam = fám or, rather, fa'am “ foot’). 
The long vowel a is not noted: kitab for kab, nar for nar, etc. 

The sources of the modern SA languages are the following : — 

For Mehr: A. Jahn, Die Mehni-Sprache in Südarabien, Visits. 190; 
M. Bittner, Studien zur Laut- und, Formenlehre der Mehri-Sprache in Südarabien 
Vienne, 1909-1914; B. Thomas, “ Four strange tongues from South Arabia. 
The Hadara group," in the Proceedings of the British Academy, 23, 239-381. 
(1937). 

For Botahari, Harsusi: B. Thomas, Pour strange tongues. 

For Shauri: M. Bittner, Studien zur Shauri-Sprache in den Bergen von 
Dofar, Vienna, 1916; B. Thomas, Four strange tongues. 

For Bogowi: w. Leslau, Lemgue soqotri (Budarabigue moderne), Paris, 
1938. 

| VOOABULARY 

1. “Man,” rajool [ragul], gheg [eg]. . 

As in Sh. gaig, Hars., Bot. gaig*: Mh. has aij, Soq. “ayy. D. H. Müller, 
WZKM., 28 (1909), 347, explains it by Ar. ‘āga “to turn, twist”, hence 
* to have pains of birth ", and compares for the meaning Hebr. Adal “ to turn ” 
and Ai “ pains of birth”; the SA root seams to be, however, jyj and not ‘yg. 

2. " Woman,” hurma [kurma], yeth [yet 1]. 

Curia yeg seems to be for tet if we compare it with the following words of 

1 [Apparently Mr. Lealau has not fully realized what he calls “ the orthogrephio habita of 
an English-spoaking individual ”, for he has amumed that when Hulton wrote w he always meant 
the sound of the Arabio damana. But probably in most oases, perhaps in all, Hulton meant 
here the fathah “ obscurely” pronounced (9), mo that eg. his transliterations “ jubul” or 

“kumur” were meant for dq or _,2 pronounced respectively as jobal or gomsr, and not 
for 22 or JR. The reader will aocordmgly correct the renderings of Arabio words given 
by Mr, Leslau within square bracketa—Ep. Burrmrrs.1 
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BA: Mh. tasi, Bb. tit, Hars., Bot. tet; Soq. has ‘atteh, feminine of ‘ayy (seo 
no. 1). 

This root is, without doubt, related to iie Semitic root for “ woman’ 

- Ar. unta, epigr. SA "nit, G. 'anost, Hebr. iffa, Aram. "int, Ha ; SA tet êê 
' to be instead of iet. 

8. “ Child," wulud, bairuh. 

With the exception of Mh. ha-bre (with an initial ha-), the word is the 
same as in the other SA languages: Sb. ber, Soq. bar, Hars. bir, Bot. thers, 
The ending -uh of Curia batr-uh, however, is doubtful; it is perhaps a verbal 
form. 

- BA has the root br like Aramaic as contrhsted with bn of the other Semitic 
languages. See Landberg, Glos. Dat., 142 ff., and Nôldeke, N BaS., 135-9. 

4. “ Head,” ras [rds], eresh [ered]. 

As in Ab. ered with final š as opposed to the other SA languages, which 
have no consonantal ending: Mh. he-re, Boq. rey, Hars. hi-ri, Bot. ert (is 
doubtful). The root is Semitic. 

D. “ Hand,” yud, yedesh [yed-e£]. 

_ The ending -eë is probably the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd masc, singular ; 
ses also no. 53. The word is Semitio and SA: Mh. kayd, Sb., Soq. 'ed, Hara, 
haid’. 

6. * Foot,” raji [nii], asrkoth [erkot]. 

Sh. erk “ hip ”, Mh. wirkit; Bemitio: Ar. warik, Hebr. yarek, en 
Akk. arkatu. The final th of Curia is for t. 

T. " Leg," sak [sag], faam [ fa'am 1]. 

With the exception of Soq. áab (for which see Leslau, Lex. Sog., 424) the 
word is common SA: Sb. fa‘am, Mh., Hars. fám, Bot. faam ; Semitic: Hebr. 
pa'am “step ”, Punic p‘m “ foot”, Ugar. pn; for Akk. pému see Albright, 
RA, 16 (1919), 188. 

. 8. " Hair,” shar [dar], thluf [suf]. 

Mh. 4ft, Sh. effet, Soq. éfeh, Hars. sif, Bot. fait; Bittner, S. St., i, 21, 
compares it with Ar. gaf “ hair ”. 

9. “ Fire," nar [nar], shot [ot]. 

_ Asin Sb. fot; Mh. has siwot, Soq. siat, Hars. fuwast, Bot. diyat (Thomas 
has for the last two languages t instead of 7); Ar. šiwāt “ flame ", Byr. sát 
“ combustus est”. — . | 

10. “ Water," mae, eme [emi]. 

Like Sh. mi; in the other SA languages the form is: Mh. ha-mu, Bot. 
mu; Bem. ma (see Nóldeke, N Bs8., 166-170) ; Soq. has riho for rwy (Leslau, 
Lez. Soq., 395). 
` 11. “Milk,” haleeb [halib], nusb. 

Like Bh. nosib (compared by Bittner, Sf. St., i, 26, with Ar. nakiba “ to 
spout”), Krapf in Zeitschrift für die Wissenschaft der Sprache, 1 (1846), 312, 
bas nusob; the other SA languages have: Soq. shof, Mh.; Bot., Hars. shof 
(see Lealau, Lex. Sog., 427, add Ar. šañb “ milk ”). 
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12. “ Butter,” subd, ghutumun [güiumun] ór khusu [busur], 

Mh. hazarét, gutumim (Thomas), Sh. juzer (Thomas), Hars. hover, mah ` 
(Ar..'amahh “ fat"), Boq. has hams (Hebr. hem’a, Byr. hela from Akk. 
hemétu, Ugar. hm at). : 

. Tha word Jutun, quiumin of Mh. and Curia is perhaps to be compared 
with Ar. qaîm “ spoiled milk”. . 

18. “ Cow,” bakarah [baqarah], elhootee [eats]. 

The form is probably that of the plural. Bb. has le, pl. lehuts, Boq. le; 
Semitio: Ar. lay “buffalo”, Akk. lû “bull”. Hebr. le'G, feminine proper 
noun. The other SA languages have: Mh., Hars: bagarét, Bot. buguret ( Dem). 

14. “ Goat," ghunum [gunum], 'airoon [eran]. 0 

Like Sh. erun ; in Bog. the form is "érehon, Mh. harown (Thomas), Hars. 
horun means “ cow " ; Byr. 'aráná. This root is considered by Bittner, Vorst., 
i, 82, to be Iranian, but Brockelmann, Lez. Syr., 60, compares is with Ala 
arnu according to Jensen. 

15. “ Fish,” samak, soot [pid]. . i 

Like Sb. gud; in Soq. sode, Hars., Bot., Mh. said; from the Sem. root gyd 
(gwd) “ to fish ”. ; 

16. “ Tree,” ahujur [Fufur], aafur ['afur 1]. 

Is perhaps to be compared with Ar. ‘afar. “ kind of tree”. In the other 
SA languages the root is different: Soq. heram, Sh. bern Mh, Hars. krim 
(Thomas). | 

17. “ Bun," shums [Sums], geom. ` 

Like Sh. yum “ day, sun ” ; in Mh. hasum, Hars. hi yum, ‘Bot. atyom ; 
from the Sem. root yaym “day”. Soq. has fam, Jams like Sem. dams. ° 

18. “Moon,” kumur [qumur], asret [eret]. 

Like Sh. eret; in Mh., Hars., Bot. the form is hari, werit, Soq. fre. Is 
perhaps to be compared with the Sem. root wr “light” (Hebr. 'or, Akk. 
urru) as opposed to Bittner, MA. 8t, i, 40, 120, who compares it with Ar., 
G. fahr, Syr. sahrā. 

19. “Star,” nujum [nujum], kubkob. 

Sem. kbkb (kwkb) and SA: Mh. kobkíb, Sh. kibkib, Boq. kibšib (with pre- 
palatalisation of k into ¥), Hars. kubkib, Bot. kubkasb. 

20. “Ship,” murkub, juhaz [Juhas]. | | à 

As in Bb. gihoz (note, however, g and not (f as in Curia), Ar. jaás “ rigging 
of a ship ". In the other SA languages-the words are: Mh. efénet (Ar. safina), 
markab (Ar.), Soq. Ton E vn sr ANN “trunk ", 
Bitimer, Vorat., iii = 16), Hars. merkeb. 

21. “ Eye," acen [“ain], asen [aen]. 

Semitic; in SA: Mh., Harm., Bot. ayn, Soq., Bh. ‘ayn. 

22. “ Rar,” uthn [udu], eezen [izen] or [iden]. 

mde Mens in Boq. ’idéhen, Mh. hayden, Hats. hayids ; Semitic. 

28. “ Nose," unf ['unf |, mukhureer [instead of nukhureer — nuhurir]. 
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Bp. nabrir, Mh. nafrir, Soq. nahrir ; from the Sem. root når with reduplica- 
tion of the third radical: Ar. minhar, Hebr. n'hirayim, Akk. nafiru. 

24. “Camel,” jumul [fumul], goul [gul]. 

` Like Sh. gusil (Bittner), gul (Thomas), presents reduction of nasal m of gni 
“camel”; in Soq. the form is gimal, Mh. rikib (but fumenôl “ camel-driver ”), 
Bot. gumul. 3 : 

26. “ Horse," hisan [kisan], hasson [hagon]. 

Ar. hişan. 

26. “ Bread," khubz [hubz], khubzat [hubzat]. 

I Mh. Babezàt, Sh. hobect, Hars., Bot. hubzet; Ar. hubs, G. həbəst (for habszt) ; 
in Soq. the word is ’sghiroh (Soq., Ar. ghr “ burn”). 

27. * Date," tamur, tor. 

Like Sp. tur (Thomas), tufir (Bittner); with reduction of m (gee gul, no. 24) ; 
. in Mh. tómer (but Thomas has also tor), Hars. tomur, Bot. tamur, Boq. timreh ; 
Bem. tamr. 

28. “Balt,” melih [melih], eelethaat [shat 1]. 

The letters lat seem to be an attempt to transcribe the lateral sound of 1 ; 
this sound is also found in Thomas’s transcription of Bp. ms‘Zhot for millia. 
Bittner has for Sh. efilehot, mslhot; in Soq. the form is milho, Mh. malA&t ; 
Semitic. 

29. “Gun,” bundik [bundig], endick [endsq]. 

Like Bb. endig with weakening of b (Bittner, Sh. St,i 11-14); in Mh. 
bendug, Soq. bindug; Ar. bundug. à 

80. “ Spear,” rumh [rumA], rumah [rumah]. 

Sh. romhat, Bot. (a)rumh ; Ar. rumh, Hebr. romah, G. ramh, Byr. ramha. 
Soq. has mzeh (from Persian nizah), Mh. qanát, Hars. ganti (Ar. qanat). 

31. “ Sword," sayf, shoh [Soh]. 

The other SA languages have: Mh. ški, Soq. ško, Hars. #ksu (Ar. šakka 
and Saka “ to be armed ”), but Sb. što, which is compared by Bittner, Sh. St 
i, 26, with the form &ko of the other SA languages. The form of Curia is obscure ; 
it seems to be a mistake either instead of shkoh [koh] or shtoh [što], unless we 
compare it with Sh. yíso as given by Thomas. 

32. “ Gold," dthahub [dahub], taib [tal 1]. 

Like Sh. th (Thomas). Bittner has for Sh. the Sem. root deheb; in Mh. 
dheb, Soq. dheb, Hars. dihib, Bot. (a)\dahaib (note the A of Hars., Bot. by 
Thomas instead of A). Curia taib and Sb. tib are perhaps for taib, tib, and to 
be put in relation with the Sem. root twb, tyb “ to be good, agreeable ”. 

33. “Silver,” fidthuh [fiduh], fudthat [ fudat]. 

Mh. feddas, Bh. fidget, ae fodda,\ Hars. fidat, Bot. fudut (transcribed ” 
Thomas fizalat, fuit); Ar. fidda. 

94. °“ Copper,” sifr [syfr], sfr [sifr]. 

Mh. safir, Hars., Bot. sufr (transcribed by Thomas tafir, p Bh. sefar, 
Sog. sofhor ; Ar. sufr. 

85. “ Stone,” hajur [haÿur], fudun. 
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Like Sh. fun, Soq. has the form fidehon ; Akk. padánu “way”, Hebr. 
paddän “field” (Lealau, Lez: Sog., 338). The other SA languages have: 
Mh. haubin (Hebr. 'eben), but also sour (Hebr. gur, Ar. tür, Jahn, Die Mehri- 
ee 228), Hars. gor. 

/' Mountain," jubul [fubul], hart [1]. 

Ti is not found in any 8A language; hart is perhaps to be connected with 
Ar. hart “field”. The other languages have: Mh. bé} (Ar. dabal), karmaym ; 
Sh. gel (Ar. gabal), deheg ; Soq. fidehon (seo no. 85 under “ stone”); Ha 
kurmaim ; Bot. (a)gubahil. 

87. “ Valley," wadee [wadi], muhur [t]. 

Probably the same word as Bh. nahrat “ Nase, Beitental" (compared by 
Bittner, 88. St., i, 38, with nakrir “ nose”). Bh. has also éa‘ab like Soq. éa‘ab, 
Mh. éb (Ar. &‘b “road across the mountains", epigr. SA sb); in Hars. 
hodin (to be compared with Ar. tds). š 

38. “ Book," kitab [kuGb], kitab [kitab]. 

Like in the other SA and the Semitic languages. 

89. “ Bed," fursh [ furf], inthaf [indaf] 

Mh. nidaf, Boq. nidaf, nizef, Sh. indaif, Hare. andif; in Hadramaut nadaf 
“carpet”, G. napafa “ ما‎ spread" 

“ Knife," sekkeen [sekin], sekin. : 

iru ds Mh. has skenét, Hars., Bot. iskin; Ar. sikkin. Bog. uses 2 
šerazi (Ar. araza “ to cut”), and mos (Ar. müsá) ; mos also in Mh. and Shauri. 

41. “Band,” rumul, hashie [probably for haste}. 

Soq. hagahagilun “ gravel” (Ar. haga, Mshis “ stone ", Hebr. hagdg, Aram. 
hagápà, G. hoga), and perhaps also Sb. kisayi “ precipice ” ; Krapf in Zeitschrift 
für die Wissenschaft der Sprache, 1 (1846), 312, has heisht “ Staub” for Shauri. 
. The other SA languages have the Ar, rami: Hars. rumulet, Bot. (a)rumulet, 
Bp. ese Mh. rémel. | : 

“ Cloth,” thaub [aub], khadik [Hadid]. 

bis Bb. ateg. This root is not to be compared with Mh. halág (as supposed 
by Bittner, Sh. St., i, 26, 50), Soq. halaq, Hars. balig (Dat, balag, Aram: 
halugä, Akk. pulagu); hateg is probably a “ Reimwortbildung " of hatu “ to 
"m and of haleg of the other languages. 

“ Fowl,” dujaj [dudaf], dígugut. 

3 degoget, Soq. dgegeh, Mh. difûfit ; Ar. مة‎ 

44. “ Bird,” tayr [tayr], inkatruth [ingairui]. . 

The Curia word is not found in any other BA language; it is probably 
from the Bem. ngr “ beak”, ingairut would mean “ the one with the beak ” ; 
ef. also Ar. naggar “ kind of bird ". The other 8A languages have: Mh. iayr-ên . 
(Ar. tayr), Boq. 'igferoh (Ar. “usfar, Hebr. gippor), and tasreh, Sh. tor, Hare., 
Bot. agfarut. 

45. “ Egg," baidath [basdat], kalenth [for kaleuth = qalet 1]. 

Bb. gahalit, Soq. gehelthen, Mh. qali; G. 'angogho, Amh. ongeolal (see on 
this root, C. Brockelmann, “ Gibt as einen hamitischen Sprachstamm P" 
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Anthropos, 1932, p. 813; M. Cohen, “ Dénominations du testicule et de l’œuf 
dans diverses langues chamito-sémitiques et autres," Comptes rendus du- 
GLECS, 1 (1933), 25-6). Thomas has for Mh. and Sb. the root gl, which is 
probably for ghl, identical with the preceding ghi. 

46. “ River," shut [1], khor [hor]. 

Sb. her “gulf”, Mh. haur, Soq. hor; Omani hor “ port’ Datina haur 
“ gulf ”, Dofar haur. 

4T. 1 Turban,” amama ['amáma], axsot ['atgot]. 

Like Bb. *'afigot, for ma‘sot from the root ‘sb “ to tie ” (Bittner, Sh. St., i, 7) ; 
Mh. has amómet, Soq. 'amámeh (Ar. 'amáma) ; Soq. has also mharmeh (Hadr. 
malwameh, see Leslau, Lez. Sog., 190), and dismal of Persian origin. 

48. “ Lead," rusas [rusas], kasdut. 

Like Hars. qudatt and Bot. iukuds ; Mh. has rugog, Boq. regag (Ar. ragas). 

49. “Tron,” hudid [hudid], hudsd [hudsd]. | 

Mh., Bp, Hars., Bot. hadid (Ar. hadid); Soq. has hesthin (G. Ragin “iron”, 
see Lealau, Lez. Soq., 186). 

50. “ Blood," dum, dior [dor]. 

Bh. dor, Mh. dure, Soq. dur, Hars. dêra; Ar. dirra “ blood ”, darra “ to 
flow”, perhaps also Akk. daréru “laufen, sich verlaufen (vom Wasser)", 
see B. Meissner, Bettrage zum assyrischen Worterbuch, i, 42 

51. “ Breath,” nufus, sherain [šerayn 1]. 

The word is obscure; it is perhaps connected with Soq. fr “skin” 
(Hebr. er “flesh”, Akk. &iru). The other SA languages have: Mh. nefés 
(Sem), Soq. rah (Sem.). 

52. “ Flesh,” lahm [lahm], tehh [te]. 

Mh. twi, Sb. te, Hars. tuwi; Akk. tau “ to eat”. 

58. “ Skin,” jd [lA], gutsh [qud 41. 

The ending - is probably the suffixed pronoun of the 8rd person masc. 
singular “ his skin " (see yed-e3, no. 5). The form gud is like that of the other 
SA languages: Mh. geld, dot, Sh. god, Soq. gad. Thomas has for Mh., Sb., 
and Hars. the form għod, which is probably for god and not for god (gh = 9) ; 
Ar. üd, Hebr. geled, Syr. gelda, Akk. gladu; for G. galada see Dillmann, 
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54. “ House," best, oot [ut]. 

Like Bh. uz with disappearance of the initial b, for but; Mh., Soq. beyt, 
a batt; Semitic. 

* Wine," khumr [humr], khert [hort]. 

Pour to be connected with the SA and Huit root hmr “ wine " with 
reduction of nasal m and feminine ending +. In fact Bb. has Àufir; Soq. has 
hamer, Mh. hámer (Ar. hamr). 

56. “ Box,” sunduk [sundug], sunduk [sundug]. 

Bp. sendig (Ar. pundug), and probably also Soq. gedag “boat” (Bittner, 
Vorst., iii, TD)., 

57. " Wound," jurh [jurh], seemh [simh f]. 
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Probably Ar. samaha “ to hit with a whip ". The other SA languages have 
various roots for “ wound ", but none’ of them can be connected with that ` 
of Ex ` 

“ Year,” sunuh, urnoot tuwa), 
Te r following the u is probably an attempt to transcribe the laryngal ‘ 
not noted elsewhere in Hulton’s vocabulary. Bb. has ‘anut, Bog. “not; Ar. 
am, Amh. amai “ year". Thomas has also for Bb. senast (Bem), Mh. senét, 
Bot sennti, Hars. lom (probably for Ar. L‘ôm “the year”) and ol (for hol, 
- Ar. haul). - 
59. “ Month," shahr [&ahr], orukh [oruA]: 

Like Sb. oreh without initial w(y) of Bemitio: G. war, Hebr. gera, Aram. 
yarhà, Akk. aru, Ar. in the denominative warraha “ to date” ; in Mh., Hars. 
warh, but Sog. seher (Ar. šahr, G. šahr), in Bh. seher “ full moon”. 

60. |" To-day,” yeom, sher [probably .for shher = Sher]. 1 
. Bp. Sher ; the comparison with Hebr. Sahar “ dawn ”, Ar. sahar is tempting, 
but Boq. Mr. Bot. hor “ to-day (forenoon) ” agi another etymology, 
according to which the initial š of the above mentioned languages would be a 
secondary element. Hars. and Mh. have yimo (Bem.). 

61. “ Good,” zain, kehaim [1]. 

The word is doubtful; it is probably a mistake either for rehaim [rekam] 
or for k(é)hasr [hayr], but rehasm is more probable. Bp. rehim “ pretty ”, Bot. 
rahaim (Ar. rahim ” merciful"). The other SA languages have: Mh. dtd 
(Ar. dayyid), and hayr (Ar.), Hars. gid ; for Soq. diyye see Leslau, Lez. Sog., 126... 

62. “ Bad,” buttal [butal], dasfur [defur]. 

Like Bb. defer (Ar. dafira “to be vile"); Mh, Hars. batil (Ar. banal 
Er Bot. naigus (Ar. nagis); for Boq. diah, see Leslau, Lez. So. 126. 

* Much," kihir [kitar], meken 

sh. mekin, Mh. maken, Hars. makin, Bot. meken ; re maluna T do Rave 
might, authority ". 8 probably connected with Boq. kin B. by Leslau, 
Lez. un 217, with Hebr. ken, Akk. kënu “ firm”, 

* Little," gud, Kheïrain [heiren]. 

“el ine ne harirhen, Mh. haur ; Ar. jóca e be weak” (Jahn, Mehri- 
Sprache, 199, col. a). Hars. has habit (Ar. ab “ vile”). 

65, “ Upon," foug, baathuf [1]. 

Is doubtful; it is probably a mistake for baaghuf [baguf], Mh. ba-jauf, 
Bot. a-gowf (compared, with reservations, by Bittner, MA, St, iv, 24, with 
Ar. fauga). The other SA languages have other roota: Boq. ‘¢ (Bee Leslau, 
Lez. Soq., 292), thar (Ar. tahr “ back”), Sb. de, hager. 

66. “ Beneath," tahi [tahi], baaghalah [4]. 

The form is obscure; it is probably composed of the baja and the pre- 
position lah, if we compare it^with Sh. ga, ba-ga “ beneath ”. The other BA 
languages have other roots for this meaning. “ 

67. “ News,” khubur [bubur], kelathun [kelatun]. 

‘Bh. kelot ‘to tell”, Mh. kelot. The other SA languages have: Hars. abir 
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(Ar. habara), Soq. dalah (Ar. 'aila'a “ to inform "), mai (Mh. nai que ^ 
Sem. ml). 
PTS o To-morrow,” bukra, keratth [gered]. 

Bh., Soq. garere “ to-morrow ", Mh. ha-garaur “ to go in the morning ” 
Ar. 'ak-qorratins “ the two fresh periods of the day, i.e. morning and evening ", 
Hebr. gar “fresh, cold”. The same languages, as well as Bot. and Hars., 
have also the root gäm, for which see Leslau, Lez. Sog., 108. 

69. “Large,” kubeer [kubir], aib [eh]. 

Bh., Boq. "eb (masc.), 'am (fem.) “ big, great”, which represent the Bemitio 
root for “father” and “mother”. Mh. and Hars. have for the masculine 
oh (Ar. šayh), fem. ha-nób, nobit (Ar. na'ib “ copious”); Bot. nob” (maso.), 

» nobiyel (fem.). 
70. “Small,” sugheer [sugir]; narsan oe 1]. 

Bh. negan, related to the Soq. root n’s and ’ns “ to be small ” (G. n2'sa) ; 
.ومع‎ has also geyhen “small”, Mh., Hars., Bot. ganun, Bb. din “ little " (Ar. 
qayn “ servant " related to the Sem. root gif). 

7I. “ Sick," muridth [murid], degil, dogee [de-gil, dog]. 

The Curia word is probably compounded’ from the relative pronoun ds 
and from gd, gi, the imperfect of the verb gly, the final | of which is weakened 
in gs. The combination of the relative pronoun and the verb occurs also in 
Curia “ to see” (no. 80), “to hear” (no. 81), and is frequently used in SA 
(Bittner, Sh. St., i, 8 36 n., Leslau, Lez. Sog., 120); it occurs also in Ethiopic 

' and occasionally in the other Bemitic 

The root gly is found in Soq. jole “adn Mh. dôlu, Sh. gili; Mh. and 
Hares. have also the Ar. root mrd “to be sick”. 

72. “ Rain,” mulur [mutur], ooseh [üse]. 

= As in Sb. ufise from muse = melse, root ley “to rain”; Soq. has mése, 
Mh. mlesa, Hare., Bot. milet; Ar. lata “to be wet ”. 
' 73. “ Wet,” mublub [for mublul], theeree: [fari]. 

Like Sh. sri; Soq. has tir, Ar. tard “ to be wet”. 

74. “ Dry,” yabts, kuthoom [probably for kuthoon = qusun]. 

Bb. qisa‘ (Thomas has guéun),. Mh. qóía, Hare. (a)goa, Soq. geéeh; Ar. 
gañ'a “ to be dry ” (Leslau, Lez. Sog., 389). i 

“15, “ Black," uswud [upwud], how [probably for hor == hor]. 

' — Bb., Hars. hor, Mh. hêwer, Soq. haur; Datina hawir “ indigo-plant ”. 

76. “ White," abyudth [abyud], loon [lir]. 

Like Sh. lun from the root ibn; Mh. lábón, obon (Thomas), Boq. libehon, 
Hars. albun, Bot. labu; Hebr., Aram. Ibn “ white ", Ar. laban “ milk”. 

TT. “ Red?" ahmur [ahmur], afur ['afur]. ' ' 

Bb. ‘ofer, Boq. ‘afer, Mh. bfer, Hars., Bot. afar ; Ar. ‘afira “ to have a reddish 
fur ”. For the relation to the Sem. ‘fr “ dust, earth ”, see Rûziška, OLZ., 16, 250. 

78. “Come,” taal [ta‘al], inkaloo [1]. 

Probably composed of inka and the preposition lu “to him”; Bb. inka‘ 

“come ”, Boq. nk‘, Mh. nûka, Hars., Bot. nûka (see Leelau, Lex. d 267). 
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79. “Go away," roh [roh], ghaat [gad]. 

Sb. gad “ to go”; probably to be compared with Soq. ‘od (Bittner, Vorst., 
iij, 40; Leslau, Lez. Soq., 301); Mh. has other roots. 

80. “See,” shuf [šuf], daigelek [da-yegeleg]. 

The Curia word is probably compounded from the relative pronoun d- 
and the imperfect of the, verb وأو‎ = glq “ to see” (for this combination, see 
nos. 71, 81); Bb. galog, Mh. galég ; , Boq. has other roots : see Leslau, Lez. 
Soq., 482, andar “ regarder ”. 

81. “ Hear,” semah [sma], deehoak [ds-ho‘a 1]. i 

The Curia word is probably in relation with the BA root hm‘ “to hear" 
(Boq. hemah, Mh. hima, Hars. huma, Bh. Iañ; Sem. dm‘, sm‘) with loss of m ; 
the ending -k is perhaps an attempt to render the sound ‘; or is it the suffix 
of the 1st or 2nd person, perfect t The initial de seems to be the relative 
pronoun; see nos. 71, 80. 

82. “ Die,” mut, kheirok [herog*]. 

Like Sb. karog, which represents a development of the meaning of Ar. hrg 

“to go out, leave”; Soq. has same (see Leslau, Lez. Sog., 352). The other 
BA . have the root mut. 
83. “ Kill,” ubted [ugtul], للملا‎ [taq]. 

Sh. leteg, Mh. leg and letêq, Boq. latah, Hares. lotug. Probably to be compared 
(with Jahn, Die Mehri-Sprache, 209) with the Sem. root qd (Ar. Goes) ; 
Bittner, Mh. St., n, 7, explains it in the same way, but in Sh. St., n, T, he 
compares it, with reservations, with Ar. ladaga “to bite" ; Landberg, Datina, 
792 note, compares it with Hq, “ to throw a stone,” of the Arabic dialects of 
South Arabia. 

84. “ Give,” ata [‘ata], ezumsh [ezum-E]. ' 

The final -š is probably the suffixed peus of the 3rd person: singular, 
and the word means “I shall give you”; Ë. zem “to give”, Soq. eson, 
Mh. a Bot. 'azum; Ar. pama io pas P. 

85. “ Take," yukidth [for yukhidth = yuhsd |, subatainee [subat-ens]. 

The root is probably gbt, and the ending -ns seems to be the suffixed pronoun 
of the Ist person. The root is the same as Soq. deybet “ to be seized ", Mh. 
daybat “to seize ”, Sh. dbet, Hars. datbut: Ar., G. dabata, Akk. gabátu, Hebr. 
g'bat and s*bat. Hars. has also zagód like Soq. zégid and Bb. zeged (Fresnel, 
JA., Ber. 3, tome 6, p. 568). 

86. “ Walk,” emshu [emu], dugulugat [4]. 

Form and root are obscure. . Js the final gat to be compared with gad “ to 

go" ei no. 79), or is the initial du the relative pronoun and the root gigi 1 
* Eat," yakul, dukhalut [1]. 

m obscure ; the initial du is perhaps the relative pronoun, the remainder 

of, the word reflects perhaps the root "ki. 
° 88. “Drink,” shurb [furb], ishteskh [1841-19]. ' 
Represents the Sem. root #gy (Hebr.), sqy (Ar.) in the reflexive-passive . 
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stem: Sh. šigi, £t-g, Soq. hele (= šqy, Leslau, Lez. Sog., 142), Mh. hagou, 
Hars., Bot. &q(1). 
89. “ Buy and sell," bua wo beh [titers wabah, yuhareethteem. 
Considering the next word (no. 90) yuhareeth |yuhari 1] he wants ”, the 
form for “ buy and sell ” is probably yuhary stim and means “ he wants to buy ”. 


` For yuhars see no. 90; stim is the reflexive-passive stem of gem, root sym: 


Sh. fem “ to sell ”, ste'em “to buy”, Mh. sêm, Soq. stom, Bot., Hars. om ; 
Hebr: sim “ to estimate ”, Ar. sáma “ sell ”, epigr. SA sm, Harari (Ethiopic) 


~“ sema. 


M 


+ 


90. “ Want,” abgha [aba], yuhareeth [yuhars 4]. . 

. The final th is obscure; it is perhaps caused by the preceding word, for 
the interpretation of which see above. The root is Ary, as in Sb. hare “ to look 
for, ask ", Soq. here; Ar. ta-harra “ to look for what is the best ”, G. haraya 
* to choose "." Mh., Hars., Bot. have the root hum (Ar. hama). 
^ 91. “Bit down," ijliss [iġlis], thkol [1]. 

The Curia word is either for skol (Mh. tskawil as given by Thomas, Hhrs. 
howt, Bot. éhawal) or instead of hol = thot (Mh. t-houlûl, Soq. AH °“ to sit 
down "). 

. The numerals which follow have the same roots as in the other SA since 

92. “ One,” wohid [wohid], tat [tad]. 

Šp., Mh., Soq. tad, Hars., Bot. transcribed by Thomas tat, epigr. BA id 
(see Leslau, Lex. Sog., 199). 

93. “ Two,” thenasn [ain], thuroh [turo]. 

` Bp. iro, Mh. iru, Soq. tro, Hars., Bot. t(a)ru. Note the r as contrasted with 
¿ear tha other Semitio TAA Ba eg i aoo alu s 3.1 | 

94. “ Three," thelathuh [thelatuh], thlathet [tlatet]. ' 

. Semitic df. In SA: Sb. tatet (with lost D, Mh. agatit and selet, fem. éafeyt 


(f = 2), Boq. dadehe (see Leslau, Lez. Sog., 360), Hars. éalfait (f = t), Bot. 


#ufaxt (with lost D. 
95. “ Four,” urbat [urba't|, urbout [urbo't]. 
Bb. 'arbo'ot, Mh. arba’, ‘Boq. ’arba‘ah, Hars. oriba, Bot. arba. Semitic ("rb'. 
96. “ Five," khumsuh [humsuh], khurish [for khumish = hun]. 
Sh. bond, Boq. hamoë, Mh. hayme, Bot. Fume, Hars. humo. 
97. “ Six,” settuh, shteth [štet]. 
Bh. (s)štuz, Mh. hitt, Hars., Bot. het, Soq. hitteh ; Semitic. 
98. “Seven,” subah [suba], shsbast [šiba t]. 
“Bh. be't, Mh. hóba, Hars. Aóbeh, Bot. hoba, Soq. hibéeh. 
99. “ Eight,” themanea [temania], thunet [tunet]. 
Like Sh. tunit with bakang m; Mh. temóne, Boq. teménoh, Hars. tamani, 
Bot. tamani. 
100. ' Nine," tisuh [tisu], sact [sic I]. 
The c is perhaps an attempt to transcribe ‘; the form would be sat. The 


1 [Of also Aram, #rên, —Ep. BurnLETIM.] 
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ens 
Semitic ts > s is as in Mh., Bot. aa’, Hace “riya, Bon se'eh, Sh. tsdy't (Bittner), 
but sa‘ (Thomas). 1 
101. “ Ten,” anu (‘abe athired [asirai] 
Bb. ‘aderit, Mh. déer, Soq. ‘edereh, Hars.: Bot. ofir. 
102. “ Twenty,” tshureen ['asrin], asther ['asáer 4]. 
One would expect the ending of the dual - or -in: “Bh. ‘asri, Boq. ‘aére, 
‘aéereh, Mh., Bot., Hars. asrin. i 
103. “ Hundred,” muyah, mot. 
Bb- mu, Sog mish minh, Mh. mig Hars. mi, Bot. mia 


CONCLUSION _ 

Some'of the phonetic and grammatical phenomena, as far as they can be 
elaborated on the basis of the preceding list of words, are common to Curia 
Muria, Mehri (and its dialects Botahari and Harsusi), and Shauri ; others 
are common to Curia Muria, Soqotri, and Épauri; but there seems to be no 
single feature in Curis Muria which is not found in Shauri. 

Some of the general facts are :— - 

1. The interdentals d; t, and probably also ¢, the palatal }, and the velar ç 
exist in Curia Muria as in Shauri, Mehri, Botahari, and Harsusi, but not in 
Sogotri; the palatal g is to be found in Curia Muria, Shauri, and Sogotri, 
but not in Mehri.! ` 

2. Asin Shauri, Curia Muria has š in examples in which Mehri and Soqotri ` 
have À or no consonant at all." Thus Curia eres “ head ”, Sh. (e)ref, but Mh. 
here, Soq. rey; Curia Het “six”, Sh. (its, but Mh. hit, Soq. hatteh ; Curia 
#ba't “ seven ", Sh. bet, but Mh. héba, Soq. hsbe'eh. 

3. The-diseppearance. or weakening of b at the beginning and in the middle ١ 
of the words occurs in Shauri (Bittner, SB. St., i, 11-14) asin Curia : gt “ house”, 
root byt (no. 54); endsg “ gun ”, root bndq (no. 29) ; lin “ white", root lbn (no. 76). 

` 4. The disappearance of the initial w (y) ocours in Shauri (Bittner, Sh. St., 
i, § 15) as in Curia: oruÀ “ month ", root wr (no. 59); erkot “ foot”, root 
wrk, yrk (no. 6); and probably: also ezum “ to give ”, root wzm (no. 84). 

, D. The process of denasalization which occurs in Shauri (Bittner, Sh. St., 
i, 8-10) is also found in Curia: gul “ camel ”, root gml (no. 24); tor “ date ”, 
` root tmr (no. 27); Use “rain”, for &fíee, muse, root lsy (no. 72); awèt - 
“turban " for ‘afigot, ma'got, root “gb (no. 47). 

6. The dialect of Curia does not have the prefix ha-, ha- with some of the 
nouns as does Mehri, Botahari, and Harsusi. Thus: Curia ere} “ head ", but 


1 According to Thomas's documents, howover, Bhauri seems to have also 4. 

* Beo. W. Leelau, “ Le rapport entro ÿ et à en sémitique," m Annuaire de PInatitut de philologie 
ot d'histoire orientales at slaves, 1 (1989-1944), 285—272, 
- 3 On the prefix Aa- see A. Ember, “ Mehri parallels to Egyptian stems with prefixed 4,” 
in Zeitschrift fur dgyptische Sprache, 51 (1914), 138; W. Vycichl, * Über em ka-Pradlz im 
Arabisohen,” in WEZKHM., 43 .(1936), 10; W. Lealau, “ Über das Aa-Práfix im Arabischen,” 
in WZKA., 44 (1887), 210-220; W. Vyaohl, “ Wieder tiber das ha-Prafix im Arabischen,” 
ibid., 46 (1989), 141-2. 
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Mh. kere; yed “hand”, but Mh. kaya, Hars. haid' ; emi “ water ”, but Mh., 
‘Hares. hà-mu ; yeom “san”, but Mh.’ ha-yum, Hars. hi-yurh ; ee “ear” 
but Mh. hayden. The situation of Curia is the same in Bbauri and Soqotri. 

pa 7. The contraction of the diphthongs knownün Shauri (Bittner, Sh. St., i, 
85 4, 6) is also found in Curia Muria: std‘ “ fish” (Sp. idem, Soq. sode), but 
Mh. paid (no. 15); “ river ” (Bh. idem, ^en hor), but Mh. haur (no. 46); 
. ait “house ” (Bh. idem), but Mh., Boq. ai (no. 54); Sot “fire” (Bh. idem), 

. but Mh, Swot (no. 9). ‘ 

Concerning the Vocabulary, only "M words whioh are common to Curia 

“Muria and to a single SA language can serve as criterion for the classification 
: of Curia Muria. Not to be considered are the misprints, the doubtful examples, 
. ” . and the words common to all the SA languages or to two of them. ` 

The probable misprints are: yeth “woman” (no. 2), mukhureer “ nose ” 
(no. 23), shoh “sword” (no. 31), sher “to-day” (no. 60), kehawm “ good ” 

` (no. 61), baathuf “ upon ” (no. 65), how “ black” (no. 75). 

The doubtful examples are eelzthaat “ salt” (28), hart “ mountain" (86), 
sherain “ breath ” (51), khert “ wine ” (55), baaghalah “ beneath ” (66), dep, 
dogee (71), inkaloo “ come ” (78), dategelek “ see ” (80), dechoak “ hear ” (81), 

` subataynee “take” (85), dugulugat “walk” (86), dukhalut “eat” (87), 
v yuhareethiem “ buy, and sell” (89), thkol “ sit down ” (91), aither “ twenty ” 
` (102). 

' The words common to all the 8A languages are: gg Board (1), basruh 

“child” (3), fuf “hair” (8), kubkob “star” (19), ‘ain “eye” (21), Judai 

“ gilver ” (33), sifr “ copper” (34), ‘kitab “book” (88), sndaf “bed” (89), 

galet “ egg ” (46), te “ flesh ” (52), gud “ skin ” (58), geret “ to-morrow ” (68), 

o'afur “red” (TT), itag “kill” (83), “هم‎ “one” (92), urbo't “four” (95), 

eat “ nine ” (100). Some of the . in this section as well as in the following 
are also Arabic, and are, perhaps, Arabic loan-words. 

The words common to Curia, Mehri (and to ita dialects Botahari and Harsusi), 
and Bbauri are:  erkot “foot” (0) faam “leg” (7), emi “ water" (10), 
gutumun or kurur “ butter” (12), nupurir “ nose (23), jubzat “ bread ’” (26), 
rumah “ spear " (30), skin “ knife ” (40), hudid “ iron ” (49), meken “ much ” 
(63), kelatun “ news ” (67), turoh “two” (94). A word found only in Curia 
and in Harsusi and Botehari is kadut “lead " (48). 

Words common to Curia, Shauri, and Soqotri are: eli “cow” (18), 
fudun “ stone ” (35), hagie “ sand ” (41), digugut “ fowl ” (43), ‘unut “ year ” 
(58), a “large ” (69), yuhars (1) “want” (90), and probably also ezum-é 

"give" (B). | 
, Words common to Curia and Arabic are: yed “ hand " with an initial y (5), 
“afur “ tree ” (16), hagon “ horse ” (25), , nqoirut “ bird ” (44), simh “ wound ” 
(57), Hatet “three” (94). 

All the words mentioned above were found in Curia Muria and in two other 
SA languages (Mehri-Shauri or Mehri-Bogotri), but the single language with 

' which Curia Muria has the greatest common stock of words either in the rdot 
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` or in the form is Shauri. These words are: ere “ head " (4), dot “ fire ” (9), 
nusb ^ milk " (11), erun “goat” (14), sud! “ fish” (16), yeom “sun” (17), 
eret " moon ” (18), guhaz “ ship ” (20), ‘iden “ear” (22), * camel " (24), 
tor “ date ” (27), endsg “ gun” (29), taib “ gold” (32), nujur “ valley " (37), 
adig “ cloth ” (42), Bor “ river ” (48), ‘aigot “ turban ” (47), dor “ blood " (50), 
üt “house” (54), sundug “box” (56), 'oru& “month ” (59), Sher " to-day ” , 
(60), defur “ bad " (62), heiren “ little ” (64), negan “ small " (70), tise “raid”. 
(72), tit wet." (73), qusun “dry " (74), lan “ white” (76), gad “ go away ” 
(79), herog* “ die ” (82), stig “ drink ” (88), humid “ five ” (98), štet “six ” 
(97), &ba't “seven” (98), tuned “eight” (99), ‘asira “ten” (101), mot 
“ hundred ” (108). | 

The vocabulary thus oonfirms the conclusion drawn already on the basis 
of the grammatical facts that Curia Muria is a Shauri dialect. 





Vis u Rämin 
A. Parthian Romance 
a By V. Mimsonskv 
(Conclusion) 
1 § 6. Ponrrroat ORGANIZATION - 


OME scheme of political organization can als be detected in the text of 
Vie u Ramin. 

The capital Marv is definitely considered the centre of a world monarchy, 

within the limits which we have tried to elucidate." Möbad is the king of 
kings, shahriyär, to whom all the shahs owe obedience (banda büdand) (p. 28). 
His personal dominions lie in North-Eastern Iran and are surrounded by a belt 
of vassal territories (Tabaristän, Gurgän, Dihistàn, Khwarazm, eto.) but 
politically his authority extends to Media and beyond it to Transcaucasia 
(Arran) and Armenia, reaching even the Mediterranean and North African 
territories. 
. tis true that Media formed a special self-governing body, but M5bad 
led his armies against it, or marched through it, whenever he liked. The wars 
between Marv and Mah were those of a suzerain against a vassal. Zard reporta 
to Móbad as an indication of Vird’s rebellious spirit that he assumed the title 
which apparently was tantamount to local sovereignty. Very curiously the : 
youthful Ramin is described (p. 109) as “ brother and child* to Móbad, but 
shah and lord (khudavand) to Mah". This suggests that Media may have 
been earmarked as a particular appanage of a younger member of the Marv 
dynasty, similarly to what Adharbäyjän was to the Qajar heirs to the throne. 
Ràmin's mother (p. 212) calls him sipáAbad endowed with a margravate 
(marzubümy) in Khorasan, but when Ramin expresses his desire to go to 
Mahabad he asks Möbad for an appointment as sipahbad in that region (kxshvar), 
and this is granted.3 

One must not be led astray by Shahro’ 8 words to Vis (p. 42): “ thy father 
is a khusrau," and the epitheta which the nurse applies to Vir (p. 94): shah 
and shah-zada. These seem to be titles of politeness possibly reflecting Vird’s 
distinction on the distaff aide. His father Qarin (p. 56) is called gurd (“ hero ”), 
which is a usual appellation of knights and paladins surrounding a throne. 
Thus it appears that Qarin and Vird were vassals receiving assignments from 


1 This is the weak point in the Muslim authors who tried to fit Mébad into the reign of other 
greet kings. Vide instalment A, Bul SOAS, 51/4, 741. 

* Ib has been suggested to me by a keen reader that this may be another hmt at the 
Zoroastrian practice of zedióbdas (marriage within the family), but I doubt whether we can go 
مم‎ far on the strength of an epithot which finds an easy figurative explanation. 

* Bome time before this happens we seo Shahr (and posmbly Virð) in Marv (pp. 265, 271), 
which may be a foreboduig of the coming change of administration. 
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Marv, perhaps pending Rämin’s majority. The appointment of “ Shahrd’s 
husband " (shüy-5 Shahro, p. 52) to Hamadän may have been due to the nobility 
of this lady, issued from Jamshêd. [But cf. p. 33]. 


If Vird was not originally connected with Hamadan, the title which he 
assumed to the displeasure of Marv is very likely to be that of the ancient 
rulers of the place. . Rud (e- )ر ۾‎ is definitely impossible, and the original form 
might be restored as * روما‎ Raja with the meaning approaching “ Serenissimus "' 
. (c£. ruxé “ splendour”, rofan " clarus ”).1 Unfortunately the ancient title of : 
the rulers of Media has not been recorded in the sources * and. we have r. 
8 vague idea of the older dialects of that country. 

Even though the rulers of Mah were dependent on Mary, it did not impair 
their authority over their own vassals (“ vavasours ”). Such seem to have 
been the notables of Gür&b. Adharbāyagān is a province from which Viro 
called in hik allies (p. 57), and we also know that the governor of Adharbäyjän 
was brother to Gul, Lady of Gür&b (p. 320). 

The administrative terms figuring in the poem are :- + 


dastür, an equivalent 9: Islamic vdzîr ; the office was held by Mobad’s 
half-brother Zard ; 

sipahbad “ 1 ê ; this title is applied to Zard, to Rämin (first in 
Khorasan and later in Mah) and to-Vird (after Ramin’s accession to the throne); 
of the lower, ranks in the army are mentioned (pp. 195, 504) sarvarän and 
gahbadän, possibly “ officers sod pay Tanatori ” (cf. Arab. sahbadh “a banker ”). 

marsuban “ warden of the march ” Ramin (in Khor&ein ánd in Mah, 
p. 316); Gul's brother in Adharbäyagän (p. 320) ; 

pahloean : Ramin (at Móbad's court, p. 316) ; Gul’s leather (in Adharbaya- 

gan) ; no great stress can be put on this general term (in Firdausi : “a hero "), 
although it is quite probable that originally it was connected with the noble . 
Parthian families, such as Karén, Sür&n, and Aspahbadh, mde infra, p. 29, 
and of. Christensen. L'empire des Sasonides, p. 23; 

sarhang-4 sardy ° | RADEON she palace; Georgian transl.. məaqzurt MTMIBEST : 
Shérd, another brother of Vis; 

kanürang (Byzantine yavapdyyns) : suns of one of the “ beauties” at 
Môbad’s court. As stated. above, A, 758, the title belonged to the warden of 
the Khorasanian march (Tüs, eto.). Firdausi quotes separately the kanarangs 
`of Marv and of Fis. [On kötval,. vide supra, p. 12, note 1]. 

On the whole, the story dépicts a great oriental monarchy, not He 
centralized. The nucleus of the state (Marv) borders on a number of vassal 
territories whose autonomy increases in proportion with their distance from 
the céntre, and whose lords with their ladies go to pay homage to the king. 
Among these lords there are representatives of the ancient dynasties (Shahrô, 
"Ruhhàm) who receive assignments of provinces and in this way are incorporated 


1 Dr. Henning suggests an alternative reading: “wr “ powerful ". 
1 At the time of the Arab conquest the commander in HamadKn was Khusraw-sh.atim, 


but this seems to be an honorary title conferred by the king, of. Justi, pp. 189, 814; Marquart 


Braniahe, 71, 73. 
[pe 
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into the general denm of. E Things were not going smoothly 


. in Mbbad's kingdom. His personality may have been responsible for the 


discontent in the army to which he himself refers (p. 496). One of the stakes 
ofthe cunning nurse, in her plan of revolt against Mobad, is also the disaffection 
reigning among Möbad’s vassals, whom she calls shahdn (p. 481). 

Of thé religious hierarchy (móbad, dîndar) there is hardly any mention in 
the text (p. 195). A romantio poem naturally leaves very little spaoe to religious 
matters," but one passage (p. 44) is very characteristic. Shahrd herself marries 
her children Viró and Vis by joining their hands, while she declares: “ there 
is no need of a môbad’s seal on the contract (nama), nor of the presence of 
witnesses,” for God alone is a sufficient witness. This attitude surely points 
to a period before the formation of a powerful nem of priesthood, i.e. to the 
pre-Basanian period. 

$ 6. CONCLUSIONS 
1. Geographical background of the poem is Arsacid 
2. The home of the Parthians and Mary 
3. The branch of Gddars-Béshan 
4 Marv under the Bassnians 
5. “ Môbed Manikin " 
6. Kärën of Modis and his wife Shahrd 
7. Final samming up 

1. Had Gurgàni written his Vis u Raman a soore of years later, after Alp 
Arslan defeated the Byzantine emperor in the plain of Malazgird (26th Septem- 
ber, 1071), one might have imagined that the story was arranged to suit the 
Seljuk fortunes. However, both the ancient details of the plot and the 
unequivooal date of composition leave no doubt as to where the background 
of the story should be looked for. In fact, at no period of the long history of 
Iran did the material, and especially geographical conditions, correspond to 
those described'in Vis u Ramin, except at the time of Parthian dominion, 
under the rule of the Arsacid dynasty. 

These kings were issued from the Parni clan of the Daha nomads who 
lived in the steppes to the south-east of the Caspian, where their name has 
survived in that of the district of Dihistáàn.* The Arsacids first rose to fame on 


1 Bee the oooasional mentions of the God of the Universe (yard4n-i jakên, p. 210) and Ahriman 
(pp. 198, 880), of the fire-temple (BürxIn) with a dakhma (p. 508), and of oaths taken either to 
the “pure souls of the good and the ancestors” (Le. fravarits, p. 210), or before the temple 
fire specially fed with wood (p. 196). Malefloent dévs are frequently mentaoned in the text (p. 108, 
eto.), often with the adjective sanba “ evil, ugly, strong ” : p. 150 sitanba-dév- mihr ; p. 407 : 
SHAR Miran; p. 412: sitanba-dév-+ bad-kh& (poembly an inoubus). 

* Gutechmid, Gesch. Irans, 58 : “ frollioh eine so allmachtige Stellung wie unter den Sasaniden 
nahmen die Magior in der Arsacidenzart noch nicht ein.” 

* These details form the genuine baokground of tho story, and it is unlikely that GurgKnt 
was guided only by recollections of the western campaigns under the Sämänids (Abū ‘AN 
ChaghkuTs campaign in AD. 044) and Ghaxngvids (Mas'üd's capture of Hamadăn in 
A.D. 1029). 

4 A district on the lower Atrak, mentioned as King Msbad’s dependency, pp. 31 and 57. 
Also vids infra, p. 29, TabarTs reference to Dihistän. The origina] territory of the Deha 
extended touch further east beyond the Tejen (Ochoa). 
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the northern fringe of Khorasan. Thence they expanded along the historical 
highway oonnecting Khoräsän with Media and further with Mesopotamia. 
In Southern Persia some obscure descendants of the Achæmenids (1) carried 
on as kingleta on a purely. local level ( fratakara). In the first century A.D. 
a Parthian family (Mihrän) ousted the Sakas from Bistàn and later penetrated 
into India (under the name of Palhava). In Armenia & Parthian dynasty ruled 
A.D. 51-430, and maintained its position in Sasanian times, but even before 
A.D. 51 Parthian princes occasionally occupied the Armenian throne." In the 
west the Parthians perpetually clashed with the Seleucids and Romans, and 
in 40 8.0. oooupied Jerusalem. The famous silk road connecting China with 
the Mediterranean ran within the Parthian dominions. Central Persia was in 
feudal occupation of the great Parthian families, such'as Karén (Arab. (arin), 
Mihran, and Sürén. In. Arabio the term mulük al-tawa’sf (“tribal kings, 
ethnarchs ") is used to describe the feudal character of Parthian dominion. 

, All these general characteristics are reflected in Vis u Ramin, and even 
the details about Möbad’s “ domination " in China and India, his intended , 
trip to Zavul (more or less corresponding to Sistan), the expedition to Arran * 
and Armenia, the war with the “ Roman cesar”, the extension of Mobad’s 
sway to Mosul and Syria have not the appearance of pure figmenta of Gurgini’s 
imagination? but of likely echoes of Arsacid times. 

2. At this place it will be helpful to quote the description of the original 
Parthian territory found in Isidore of Charax (who wrote in the earliest years 
of our era): “ behind Comisané (Arab. Kômish) and Hyrcania (Arab. Gúrgān) 
is Astauéné, 60 schoeni (— 60 farsakhs) . . . and the city of Asaak (*Apoax t) 
in which Arsaces was first proclaimed king; and an everlasting fire is guarded 
there. Beyond is Parthyéné (Parthia), 25 schoeni, within which is a valley, 
and the city of Parthau-Nisa (Arab. Nea) after 6 schoeni; there are royal 
tombs... , Then the city of Gathar after 6 schoeni. Then the city of Biróo 
(= Sarakhs t) after 5 schoeni. . . . Beyond is Apauarktikänë (— Abivard) 27 
schoeni. Then the city of Ragau. .. . Beyond is Margiana (= Marv), 30 echoeni. 

There is Antiochia, called “ well-watered "; but there are no villages. ...” 
" Should our restoration of the names *Astün (= Astauané), Khüzán, and 
*Humàšvan prove aoceptable,* their combination with the fire Mihr-Burzin, 
Kishmér, Dihistän, etc., is clearly suggestive of Parthian memories. Most 
characteristic of all is the total eclipse, throughout the story, of Fara, that 


' "eradle of the Achæmenids and the Sasanians. Such oblivion would be unthink- 


able under the sucoessors of the Arsacids. 
Neither the “ Turanians " nor the “ Turks.” are spoken of in the poem, 
except for a lady at Mdbad’s court, who is the daughter of the khagan, but 


1 Khalatyants, Ocherk isoris Armenii, Moscow, 1910, ‘chapters xiL-xiii 

* Even in the seventh oentury A.D. there was a Christian dynasty in Arrkn descended from 
Mihran, mid. to bo- of Gasanisi origin, هدق اله‎ orginally > Mihrin ”” was a Phrthian family 
(of Bayy). 

° To tho latter category belongs only the Muslim Qayruwkn projected into the hoary past, 

* Vide supra, A, 758. 
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bears an Iranian name. The term khägän is too vague for any historical 
identification, especially as it could have been used retrospectively.” 
The choice of Marv, as & capital of Môbad is somewhat unexpected, as this 
‘ancient city does not loom very high in our scanty data on the home of the 
Arsacids. However, Marv is included jn the line of ora@uot IapOexol, but 
immediately after Margiana the road described by Isidore of Charax sharply 
türns away southwards to Aria (Herat). In fact without solid occupation of 
Marv * the basin of the Tejen (i.e. the lower Hari-rüd, Ochos), the royal tomba, 
the historic Asaak, and the fire-temple would have enjoyed no security from the 
` turbulent tribes of the steppes. According to Pliny (vide infra, p. 26) Roman 
captives, survivors of Crassus’ defeat (on 9th June, 53 B.0.), were settled by 
King Orodes in Margiana. If our historical commentary on thé dynasty of 
Mobad is right, the position of Marv as the pivot of the story is quite plausible. 
3. To define more closely the period to which Vis u Ramin belongs is 
a more difficult task. The Parthians lorded it over Iran for nearly five centuries 
(from 247 ».0. to A.D. 224), but their successors, the Sasanians, obliterated 
their memory more thoroughly than the ‘Abbasids did that of the Omayyads. 
The very character of a romantic poem is unlike the hero-worshipping attitude 
of the Shah-ndma; and, in the course of transmission and adaptation, the story 
must have lost many characteristic features (see Gurg&ni's ‘Preface). With all 
that, it seems to be connected with the branch of the Parthian rulers founded 
‘by Godarz TI (Ap. 39-611). His stormy career is mainly known through 
Roman authors (Tacitus). Gódars, son of Gav (FOTAPZHE [TEOMOGPOS, 
as he calls himself in his inscription at Bisutün) is usually taken for a 
“ Hyrcanian "3 He was adopted by his father-in-law Artabanus II 
(a.D. 12-88 t), himself an Arsacid only on the maternal side. Both Artabanus 
and his adopted son were champions of the Ársacid homelands as against the 
westernized kings brought up in Media, Mesopotamia, or even Rome. The 
signal episode in the en of Gdtarzes is the defeat he inflicted on the Roman 
candidate Meherdates (vide infra, p. 30). Gdtarzes died in A.D. 51, and after 
him Hyrcania الع‎ became an independent kingdom, which existed for 
another century and even sent embassies to Rome. Hardly anything is known 
of the history of this body politic except that it incorporated Caramania 
(Kirman) 5 in the south and thus formed a continuous eastern wall. Marv, 
lying in the extreme east of the Parthian territories, must have been comprised 
' in the orbit of Hyrcania. | 

1 Of Turkish terms I have notioed in the text only cMikar. 

3 Mary 68 sahoeni (m reality cirea 220 miles) from Nis. 

3 What ıt means ethnologioally ig not easy to say. A spemal language (otra ?) is mentioned 
in Gurg&n in the Hudwd al-‘Alam (tr., p. 184), and in the fifteenth oentury the Hurift heremaroh 
Fadlullkh wrote m the local dialect. Our further development would suggest some ne special links 
of Gddarz with the region of Nisi-Marv. 


4 Marquart, ZDMG., 1805, 041 ; N. O. Detovois, A pct Malory of Parth, 1838, 152—100, 
oonsiders him as Artabenus TIT. 
5 In spite of Horxzfeld's doubt, Arch. Mut, iv/2, 87, Ouramama tallies with the Acta of the 
Apostle Thomas, 
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Very confused recollections of Arsacid times have survived in Iran, but 
even these vague genealogies and legends, which may have preserved some 
facts of local importance," are precious for our special task of assigning to 
Vis u Ramin a place in Iranian tradition. | . 
One of the more complete lista of the Arsacids is found in Tabari, i, 710°: 


1. Afqür (Pacorus) b. Balàsh b. B&bür b. Ashkan b. Agh al-Jabbar (= Kavi 
Arshan)-b. Siyavush b. Kay Khusrau. 
2. Sabîr b. Afqür (contemporary of Jesus Christ). 

. Jüdharz b. Sabir. 
Abran (= Bashan) b. Baläsh b. Säbür. 
. Jüdharz b. Abrän. : it 
Narsé b. Abrän. 
al-Hurmurän b. Balash. 
. &l-Fayrüzàn b. al-Hürmurän. 
. Kisra b. al-Fayrürà 

10. Arduvàn (= Artabanus V) b. Balash. 

In the Shah-nama the history of the Ashkantyan (Arsacids) has been reduced 
to seven names 3 and told in twenty verses: “of them,” says Hirdausi, “I have 
not heard, save for the names, nor have I seen them in the Book of Rulers.” 

It was Néldeke who made an ingenious suggestion with regard to the 
Arsacids. He thought that the occurrence of the group of names, consisting of 
Gódarz, Gov (Vév), and Bézhan,* both in the genealogies of the Arsacids and 
in the saga of Kay Khusrau, as told in the Book of Kings, could not be 
fortuitous. His idea was that, probably at the instigation of the noble Parthian 
families who took service under the Sasanians, the deeds of their noble ancestors 
had been projected back into the times of the mythical Kayänian king Kay 
Khusrau, who: himself was endowed with some traits of Artabanus TI.” One 
of the paladins of Kay Khusrau, Gôdarz (considered as father of Gév), who is 


1 Noldek», Pers. Studien, ú, $1, thought that Muslim genealogies of the Arsacids referred 
to a mde-line (Nebenlinie) having outlived the fall of the Parthian empire. 

* Of. Haman, pp. 14, 28, 50, 41-4; Mas'üd!, Muraj, ü, 186; Birünl, Chronology, pp. 113-16. 
Later Persian sources gro fully analysed in Gutechmid-Muhlau, “ Zur Geschichte der Arsakiden,” 
ZDMG., 1881, pp. 664-689 = Gutechmid, Kleine Schriften, ili, 542. 

3 Ashk, son of Qobüd ; Sih&pür (descended from Khusrau 7); Gódarx, an Ashkünid ; Béxhan, 
a Kaytimd; Narsë ; Ormuxd the Great; Ariah, i.e. Kay Arshan, confused with Arish the archer 
(cf. Marquart, ZDAIG., 1895, p. 684); Bahram Arduvän, (vii, 1922). 

* The sequence appears to be Güv-Güdars-Bäxhan. Gótarzes calls himself GeopotÀros, but 
Herzfeld, Arch, Afi, 1v/3, 00, takes now G& for the name of the family, and not of & man. 
. Bëxhan figures as the son of Gddarx (II) in Tabart, i, 710, Mandi il, 136, and Hamas, 14 (but 
not 28, 43). In the legend of St. Thomas, apostle of India, Marquart has identified the king 
Maxdai with Gódars, his son Vaan (Odaldrns) with Béshan and the latter's wifo Mrnodpa 
with Mansehak = Mandsha, Die Chronologie d.'aliturk. Inschr., 1898, p. 68; Brandabr, 72, 74. 
La Vallée Poussin, L'Inde aux temps des Alawryas, pp. 276-280, has overlooked this identification. 

Mrasdohr, 74. veh-can Eiydnos.] i 

* Noldeko, Persische Studien, ii, 20-34, in Six. Wiener Akademie, 162 Band, 1802; Noldeke, 
Das Iramachs Nationalepos, $ 8; further demonstration in Marquart, ZDMG., 1805, pp. 634—044 ; 
idem., #riadake, 12-4 : seo also Christenson, Les Kayanides, Copenhagen, 1982, pp. 59, 127-0 ; 
and more recently Marquart, “ Iberer und Hyrkamer" in Cawcdsica, 0, 1981, pp. 78-113; 
and Bir J. O. Coyajee, “ The house of Gotarxee : a chapter of Parthian history in the Shahnkmeh," 
in JASB., 1932, xxviii, No. 10, pp. 207-224. Herxfeld, Sakawan, Arch. Mitt., iv/2, 1932, 45-116. 
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EEEE da EE eni omens tis apparently a mask of Götarzēs Geopothros 
of the Bisuttin insoription,a i 
In firdáusi's list of the Ashkänidns (Tehran ed., vii, 1922) Bēzhan quoted 


^. after Gödarz is said to be of Kayünian origin, while, in the section of Kay 
- Khusrau, Bëzhan, the lover of the Turanian princess Manizha, is son of Gav 


b. Güdars (ibid., iv, 1065—1140)3 Two of his sona, Shérdya and Ardashir, are 


` mentioned in the SAaA-náma (vi, 1489). Firdausi keeps silence on their fate, but 


in the part of the ShaA-náma (vi, 1523-4) composed by Daqiqi two princes 
Ardashir and Shérd fall in battle against Arjüsp. They are said to be the 
sons of Gushtäsp, but their identity with the sons of Bashan is not impossible. 
4. Before we proceed with the examination of some characteristic points 
in Vis u Ramin, we should consider whether anything in the history of Marv 
could throw some light on the family of MSbad. In Persian epica and the, 
Book of Kings Mary does not occupy any place of prominence. Under the 
Kayänids it is mentioned only once, on the occasion when Kay Ka'üs sends 
his armies to the four provincial capitals of Khoräsän (Shāh-nāma, ii, 408). 
The town of Marv is said to be an Alexandrian foundation. Under the 
Sasanians it figures as a frontier town exposed to eastern invaders, or as a 
refuge of rebels (Bahram Chóbén)* Only at the moment of Yezdegerd III's 
murder (31/651) we have some light on the local organization. The oon- 
temporary ruler was Mahöy Sûrî." His rank is variously deeoribed.as marzuban 
(Tab., i, 2873, Balädhuri, 315-16), dshgan (Tab., i, 2876), or kanarang (Shàh- 
nama, ix, 2083, separate from the kanarang of Tas). One of Tabari's sources 
gives his pedigree as X3 بن‎ oble ماهويه بن‎ 8: other sources call him Mahdy 


Abrāz (var. B.rān), or even Abū Abrāz, adding that Abraz was the name of 


1 Noldeke, Grend. d. iran. PhiL, ü, 174: “der Typus aller lobwerten Kigenschaften."' 

1 The Kalhur Kurds living in the neighbourhood consider themselves descended from Gddarx 
b. G&v (sio). “ Under the KaykKnianas, 087 was governor of Babylon... His son Ruhhkm, 
at the order of Bahman, led añ army to Jerusalem and Egypt. ... The historians identify him 
with Bukht al-Nagr (== Nebuchadnezxar)," Sharaf-Mama, ed, V. Zernov, p. 817. This statement 
is based on Hamza, 36: Bukht-Nagr, son of Viv (= Gév), son of Jódarx. 

* Tt is true that Gddarx, ibid., iv, 081, is said to be a relation (kMoteh) of Farlburx, son of 
Kay KA'0s; on tho other hand bis son G6v was married to Rustam's daughter. Sho is said 
to be the mother of B&zhan. All those pedigrees are naturally fantastio. 

4 Although in the Avesta Margiana ( Howrw) figures in the list of best countries created by 
Ahora- MAE sn now Be Te premier kapire du: Fenda 19, p. T4 

View ni و وس‎ Sow $ 12 and p. 45, of. Pliny, Mix. mal, VI, 46 (ed. Detlefwen, 
1904, p. 137): Margiane . . . in qua Alexander Alexandriam condidere$; qua diruta a barba- 
ris Antiochus Beleuo! fllius eodem loco restitui Syrianam mterfluente Margo qui corrivatur in’ 
Zothale (var. Zothalao). Is malueratillam Antioohiam appellari... In hano Orodes Romanos 
Orasalana clade oeptos deduxit. 

* Taberi-Noldeke, p. 17; Wolff, Glossar su Firdüsis Sokah ndma, sub verbo Marv. 

' Noldeke was ready to interpret his second name as *Süris, and thus connect M&hóy with 
the great Parthian family whose fef was Bijistün (1). [As a personal name Sûrî occurs in the 
family of the rulers of Ghör and Ghaxn!, see Tabagüi-i Nüyiri, tr. Raverty, 316, 488.1 

* Marquart first restored the father's name as siil, *Aapanak, and later lees happily as 
MAh-Nah!d. [Dr. W. Henning reminds me of the Khwiraxmian word fynd “ a husbandman,” 
which might eventually flt into [.فيند < فيل‎ Of Marquart, Zabwl, p. 280., 
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his son who was his deputy in Marv. In view of the names of Mähüy’s father 
and grandfather recorded in Tabari, it is quite unlikely that the taunt of being 
a “shepherd’s son” (shuban-zada) which Firdauaf (ix, 3,000, 3,008) addresses 
to Mahdy can be taken d la lettre. 

One fact merita our full attention. The genealogy of the Arsacids appears: 
in the part of Tabari edited by Nôldeke. The latter had recognized that the 
name rendered in the MSS. as اران‎ Oll wás only an aberrant form of Barham 
Wéjan occurring in other sources, and restored it as ùİ j|." A very similar 
complex of letters stands in the part containing the story of Mahdy, but here 
` (Tab., i, 2789, f) a different editor restored Oly رار‎ oly! as * اراز‎ Abraz, 
in view of the supposed etymology bara “a boar”, which is most unlikely 
and is contradicted by Ibn Khurdadhbih.* P 

In the list of shahs confirmed by the Sasanian Ardashir, 1. Khurdadhbih 
first mentions a Marv-shah (p. 17), and then (p. 39) adds that his “ title was 
Mahdya, whereas that of the king of Nisa was .اران‎ The editor, de Goeje, 
following Tab., 810, restored this name also as jl yl, whereas in all probability 
it is again *Abzàn, a variant of the name Bahan. 

Nisa is the heart of the ancient Parthyéné, and to find in it a ruler called 
*Bëšan is very interesting. One might criticize I. Khurd&dhbih's data on the 
ground that both in the case of Mahdya and Abras/*Abzin he quotes only 
the personal names found in the story of Yerdegerd III. To this one might 
object that even in Tabari, i, 2877, Mähôya himself is called ,راز دهقان مرو‎ 
“*Abrän, dihqàn of Marv” and, i, 2888: عسو‎ oou تزار)‎ var.) .اران‎ Unless 
in both cases we have to read Ul yl yl*, we have to admit that اران‎ Abzān 
was a local title m Marv-Nisa, identical with the form of Bézhan's name in the 
lista of the Arsacids. , f 

If in fact the rulers of Marv-Nisā, towards a.n. 651, bore a title equivalent 
to the name of Bärhan, and apparently conneoted with this eponym, it is 
tempting to see in them continuators of the GGdarzian branch, which at one 
time interrupted the direct succession of the Arsacids. Some explanation of 
Mahdya’s betrayal of his Sasanian sovereign might be found in his conscious- 
ness of his ancient origins. Firdausi's shuban-zada might also be understood 
as a hint at the nomad habits of Mahdya’s forefathers. 

b. Having sifted the dust of facts bearing on tho Arsacid tradition and the 
history of Marv, we must now turn our attention to the internal evidence of 

1 Taber, i, 710: “ soripsi أن‎ >| quia e nomíne c, ju ortum est.” 

* The spellings m the MSS. do not favour the identifiostion of the name with that of Gurkxa 
(< *Varüsak, Greater Bundahishn, 197.2: Bairasd.i köhshishn kartár) whom Firdausi, Tehran 


ed., ili, 787, calls ser-tukhena-yi Gévakän ‘the heed of the Gév-ids ", and whom the “ Prov. 
capitals’, $ 21, takes for the founder of Ctesiphon. 


| * A possible improvement of the reading might be * أن‎ >| Ista, Arta, of. Henning, Bin monick. 
Bai- wad Beichibuch, p. 56. 
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Vis u Rämin in support of the assumption that the stoty is connected with 
the house of Gódarz-Bézhan. 

In Minovi's edition the name of the king of Marv, Móbad, is T (pp. 33, 58) 

,&ccompanied by the name of origin منكان‎ *Manik-án. In the present state 
of our knowledge, the name does not suggest anything, unleds we take Manik 
for a parallel form of Manizha, the spouse of Bezhan." Metronymic designa- 
tions are certainly uncommon, but in Vis u Ramin itself we have an example 
in Viró-y Shahro. The use of the mother’s name may have been conditioned 
by the necessity to distinguish between the children of different mothers, and, 
on the fringe of Turan, the name of Afräsiyab’s daughter must have carried + 
great weight. Hëzhan himself is one of the most popular figures of Iranian 
tradition. By way of introduction to the story of Bezhan and Manizha, Firdausi, 
iv, 1065-7, tells how on a stormy night, when he could not sleep, 8 friend, 
a “ gun-faced moon ”’, offered to read to him out of a “ Pahlavi book ” (daftar- 
pahlavt) a wonderful story which he would then put into verse. The passage 
suggesta that the story formed a special narrative or cycle. Judging by the 
example of the Bistàn heroes, one might think that legends were current about 
the progeny of such a hero as Bézhan. As is usual in epics, the romantic 
antecedents of a father (Bërhan) may have been imitated in the adventures 
of his descendants (Ramin f). 

The personal name of the king of Marv, somehow associated with 
Zoroastrian terminology, is still difficult to explain. Some hints at the sacred 
character of Marv have been quoted above (A, 754). The poem seems to suggest 
that outside the gate of Marv there existed a fire-temple built by Jamahëd 
and dedicated to the Sun (pp. 195, 491). On the other hand, Vis was buried 
near the temple-fire Burzin, and Ramin spent his last days noar her tomb 
(pp. 508, 510). The historical temple of Mihr-Burzin (“the high Sun ") stood 
at Révand (Ravin), to the west of Nishäpür. There are strong reasons for 
assuming that this great Fire was somehow connected with that mentioned 
by Isidore of Charax in the neighbourhood of the ancient home of the Arsacida, 
the town of Asaak (*Arsak).4 It looks as if in Vis u Ramin two Fires have 
been made out of one Mihr-Burzin: one in Marv (khwarshed = Mihr, “ the 


1 Yasht, 5,84: Armak, Mod. P. Arnands, Cf. Pahl. Lanik ‘a girl”, Mod. P. kaniz. 

1 Readiness to quote B&xhan's name explains the gross misunderstanding ın the SAAA-s4ma 
(Ix, 299) where the chief of the Turks attacking Yexdogerd ITI 15 called Bashan “ of Tarkhan 
origin ". Mahdya mutes him against his own master by telling him to remember “ the ancestral 
fonds (En niyigte)”. Here ¢ $u هد‎ an obvious mistako for طرغان‎ ess (Nifuk, Chinese 
N+-chou) on whom seo Tabar!, i, 1877, and Bal&dhunrt, 420, N ` 

3 Nuzhat al-qulab, 80: Üjin in Áxarbayj&n, founded by Bëzhan; 144: Junäbid (in the 
Qühist&n of Khorkskn), built by a son of Gidam; 01: Hamahshra (near MüghAn), remdenoe 
of Farhäd b. G6darx. The Chal&vi dynasty of MAsandarän (1849-1608) claimed to be descendanta 
of Bëxhan (son of Gév and Rustam’s daughter), soe Zafgr-nima, i, 684; they bore such names 
as Afriary&b and Luhr&sp. “ Provincial capitals," ed. Marquart, $ 35: Rakhvat (Qandahkr) 
founded by Rahim, son of Gëdsrx. rd 

4 See Hoffmann, Pers. Martyrar, pp. 200-2. Asaak “in xoa einem historischen oder 
genealogischen Zusammenhang mit dem Burrtn-Mihr Feuor stand ?' 
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Sun’), and the other Burzin (without any, detail). If Mobad was connected 
with Parthyéne and the original fief of the Arsacids, one might imagine that 
the sacred fire was under ‘his protection and that he may have had some 
henorary title resulting from these special attributions. This surmise is merely 

“a hint for future explorers. 

References to Isfahan (vide supra, A, 757) are also interesting. In Tabari, 
i, 618, Gddarz, after his victory over the Turks, is appointed buzurg-framadhär 
and given the fiefs of Gurgan and Isfahan “ with their highlands”. Similarly 
in the Shah-nama, ti, 377: Gódarz receives Isfahan; iii, 749: he receives 
Khorasan, Rayy, Qum, and Isfahan; v, 1266: Isfahan is again conferred on 
him; v, 1430: on his application, K. Khusrau gives Qum and Isfahan to 
Gév. 2 

Remembering that Hyrcania occupied an important place in the career 
of Gdtarzes Geopothros, or even was his home, we can attach some importance 
to the frequent mentions of Gurgän (Hyrcania) in Vis u-Rdmin. Even pro- 
ceeding against the “ Roman cæsar ” Móbad marches eia Gurgän. 

The characteristio name of Móbad's paladin Ruhhäm-i Ardabil, said to 
be of Kayanian origin, reminds one of Ruhhàm, son of Gódarz, belonging to 
the cycle of Kay Khusrau (vide supra, A, 754). The same may be said of the 
land *Humavan in an additional verse in N. Lees edition, eto. (vide supra, 
A, 760). 

It would not be safe to go ane the general analysis of the background 
of the poem. Any attempts of the later Persian authors to fit the chief heroes 
of this story into a definite Arsacid or Sasanian reign were utterly futile, for 
they knew about the Arsacids much leas than we do now. Moreover, in the 
poem Mdbad himself appears as the great king in his own right, independent 
of any other suzerain. | 

6. More definite parallels can be quoted for the second centre of the-story, 
the province Mah. The name of the ruler Qarin is noteworthy, for in fact the 
great Parthian family of Karen was established in Mah. Tabari, i 1, 683, states 


that under the Kayänian king Bishtesp (Gushtasp) seven great peers (asim) ^ 


were created, of whom four are enumerated : AE. (probably : ` *nahapet) 
-in Dihistän, in the territory of Gurgin; .Qàrin al-Fahlawi (= pahlavan) 
in Mah Nihavand; Sirén al-Fahlawi in Bigistan; Isfandiyär al-Fahlawi in 
Ray. Dénawari, p. 99, mentions a Qàrin al-Jabah al-Nihävandi, as the governor 
of Khorasan, Kömiah and Gurgan under Anüshirvan. The second nisba of 


1 In the Introduction, p. 20, Gurg&n!'s patron, a native of Niahkpür, does not seem to be ' 
acquainted with Vis w Bambu, but admits ita popularity “ in this region (kishear) °’, Le. apparently 
in Isfahăn. The poet himself (a Gurgini |) knows everything about the story. These regional 
همه ممح‎ are curious. 

* Bee Ibn Isfandiy&r, tr. E. G. Browne, 106, ليه‎ pe sal in Gurgkn at the time of the 
Omayyads. These later nahkpeta were of Turkish origin and belonged to the tribe 951 (perhaps : 
*Chur ?). This reference goes counter to Marquart's restoration *Vxhahin-be3 “der Furst der 
Alanen ", see Iberer und Hyrkanier, Oaucasica, 8, 1981, 98. | 


` 
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Garin is particularly interesting, for Nihavand figures also in Vis u Ramin 
as the area where Vird mustered his army before the decisive battle. 

Above (A, 749) we have noticed in Gurgani's text some mysterious references 
to Damävand. The first nisba which Dinawari applies to Qarin may give us 
a clue to them: possibly the hints have in view some second home of the 
Qarinids in the Elburs region. Curiously enough the names of the two partners 
of Vird in his polo matoh with Móbad (Arghish and Sharvin) are, suggestive 
of the Caspian provinces. Küh-i Q&rin in Tabaristan lay close to Küh-i Sharvin.! 

In the year A.p. 50 the Arsacid governor of Mesopotamia, Carenes (i.e. 
Karen), who, together with the kings Abkar of Edessa and Izates of Adiabéna 
(= Assyria), supported the Roman candidate Meherdates, was defeated by 
Gotarzes somewhere near the Zagros pass (vide supra, p. 24). This episode 
is strongly reminiscent of the death of Qàrin in the battle of Dénavar (pp. 65, 

.190): perchance, the exploit of Góterzée had been put to Möbad’s credit. 
Even Ramin’s expedition to Mosul and Syria may reflect the tense relations 
_ which existed between Gütarzes and the kings Izates and Abkar. Ruhhàm, 
' gon of Gódarz, was supposed to have captured Jerusalem (vide supra, p. 30). 
" Vis u Ramin definitely oold-shoulders Qarin, and this attitude might find 
its explanation in the anti-Karénid feeling surviving among the family of the 
` teal Gdtarzes.2 But the story is not very complimentary to the members of 
the royal family of Marv either. Móbad is both brutal and weak and no veil 
is thrown over Ramin’s sorry behaviour on several occasions.. More respect 
, and sympathy (again not unmixed, pp. 77-80) are reserved for the family of 
Qarin’s wife Shahrd, said to be descended from the mythical king Jamshëd. 
As the Shahrbänt she takes precedence over the “ shah’s wife” (pp. 31-2), 
` to say nothing of her own husband. No indication is given in the text of her 
direct parentage or of her original home. Under the Kayünian kings we hear 
of the paladins Tôs and Gustahm (Vistahm), sons of Nddhar, who continued 
the line of the previous dynasty (Péshdddhiyin). The Pahlavi list of provincial 
capitals, ed. Marquart, 5 14, attributes the foundation of the town of Tos 
‘to the homonymous son of Nódhar. It is likely that Shabrd’s origin should be 


1 Bee Justi, Zrantsches Nomenbuch, under Karen, Arghush, and Sharvin. In early Ialamio 
. times a dynasty said to be descended from Qärin b. Bükhr&, “ whom Anüshirvün had established ' 
in Teberistkn," ruled in the Kñh-i Qkrin. Ita last representative, the famous Müxykr, was 
executed in A.D, 889, see Minorsky in WI. On the other hand, one should remember that Zohák 
was oonmdered the founder of the town of Kómish (Dämghän), seo Marquart, Provincial Capitals, 
£18. 

` ® Herzfeld, Am Thor von Asien, 1920, p. 46: at Bisutün (1). On the oontroversial question 
of the River Kormas, behind which Gotarzës was expecting his enemies, I have recently spoken 
in BSOAS., xi/8, p. 660: I restore ib as *T'orwas and identify it with the Diyala. On Karén, 
of. also Hersfeld, Arch, Mit, 1v/2, 64-7. 

3 Subtle genealogists had, however, connected Gódarx with the eponym of the E Krén family. 
In the meantime, Kirin was made the son of tho famous smith Käva. Even the latter seams to 
be a mere sublimation of the “ Kayänian banner " derafsk-i Kêvyên, understood as the “ Banner 
of Kiva”. Cf. Christensen, Les Kaydmides, pp. 48, 128. 

4 To this family belonged Sakhr& (Sûfrã) of Shirks, ono of the generals of the Besunian Pšrús, 
cf, Nüldeko, Geschichte, 120. 
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sought along these lines. On the other hand, Jamshed's field of activity was 
connected with Fars, and this may be a subsidiary explanation of the spurious 
verse (N. Lees, p. 171, omitted in Minovi, 173) in which a son called Basan 
figures among Shahrd’s progeny. Both the attitude of the story towards the 
rulers of Marv and this last interpolation may indicate that the original was 
tampered with in Sasanian titnes.1 

7. We have reached the end of our survey. Already in the fourteenth 
century A.D. Hamdull&h Mustaufi felt that the story was connected with the 
time of *Bézhan b. Gódarz, and our task has been: (1) to trace the two 
planes of the Gódarzian lore—one genuinely Parthian, and the other fantastically 
projected into the time of Kay-Khusrau, (2) to elucidate the tradition of the 
rulers of Marv, and (3) to scan all the details supporting the thesis of the 
Parthian (Arsacid) background of the story of Vis and Ramin. 

To sum up our argument :— 

(a) The story of Vis u Ramin, as shown by its geographical background, 
belongs to the Araacid epoch. 

(b) It is probable that it recounts the irene of some scion of the 
branch founded by Gódarz and only indirectly related to the main Arsacid 
line. 

(o) The patronymic of the king of Marv, Möbad Manikün, may point to 
his descent from the Gddarzid Bézhan and his wife Manisha. 

(4) The house of Mah (Media), to which belongs Vis, is that of the Karénids, 
one of the seven noble families under the Arsacids. 

(e) Any further identifications are risky, as the Pahlavi source of the poet 
Gurgani proceeded in the usual epic way, altering the sequence of events and 
the personal connections of the heroes. His pioture is true only as & general 
setting of the eventa. 

ArPENDIX Í 

The usually inaccurate Daulat-shäh, ed. Browne, pp..60, 130, is responsible 
for the unwarranted statement that a second poem of Vis and Ramin was 
composed by Nigümi al-'Arüdhi (the author of the Ohahär-magäla), or even by 
Nigami of Ganja. Hajji Khalifa, vi, 468, made the mistake even worse. 
M. Qazvini, the learned editor of the Chahar magala (Introduction, p. 18), 
has completely done away with all this confusion. Hajj! Khalifa in his notice 
adds that Vis u Ramin was translated by the Ottoman poet Lami‘l, who died in 
938/1581; the paragraph is badly worded and might perpetuate the impression 
that Làmi''s aberrant passages reflect some ancient source other than Gurgani. 
ا د‎ aie Lämi‘i has written a modernized poem of his own, taking 

me episodes from Gurgäni. 


1 However, Istakhr figures in the list of Vird’s allies (pp. 57-8). [The name Basan appears 
in the Saka dynasty of G&ndhkra (circa 20-80), founded by Gundofarr, Hersfeld, Arch. Mii, 
1v/2, 105.) 

2 Note the non-Firdausian pattern of this genealogy (mot Büshan b. ون وا‎ 
supra, p. 25. 
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One passage only of Lêmi'i ’s poom is accessible to me in the original (Gibb, | 


. . HOP., vi, 181-2). It describes the courting of Shahr by the king of Gurgän, 


and corresponds to Mbbad's conversation with- Shahrô (Minovi, 32-3). Not 
only is Lami'i's metre identical with that of Gurgani, but some of tho verses ' 
show a direct.dependence on the latter’ 8 version : 
Ce ن کی فود‎ I خجل باد مهارى‎ aus 
روزم عند نوزوز‎ dis كر اولسك & دلدار ای دلافرون . تم‎ 
In Minovi, p. 32, verse 27, and p. 33, verse 12 :— 
(628 م از رویش خجل باد هارى م از مويش خجل عود‎ 
, رون ودود‎ 4599 Qe oho درن‎ sent eth زوق‎ TE 


For the general contents of Lami‘i’s poem I could only consult its abstract 


‘in Hammer, Geschichte der Osmanischen Dichthunst, 1837, ii, 63-89 (abridged 


in Gibb; HOL., iii, 357-860).1 

Bhahro, the wife of Mungad (1), shah of Marv, praises tho beauty of her 
daughter Visa to the shah of Jurjan. On her return to Marv she betroths 
Visa to her nephew Viro. The shah of Jurjàn sends his own nurse to Marv 


. as a spy and then attacks Marv. Mundad and his wife are besieged in the 


castle Mahäbäd (sic), whence they flee to Herat. The local king Firūz poisons 
Vird. The general of the shah of Jurjàn, Bahram, attacks king Firüz and kills ` 


`. him. Another Bahram (of Marv) ascends the throne of Herat and marries 


Firtiz’s daughter Shams-bänü. Mungad, Shahrd, and Visa flee to Türän. 
Ramin, the son of the khan of Turkestan, falls in love with Visa. The khan 


. puts his son under the tuition of a “ perfect shaykh ”, but Visa continues to 


correspond with him. Finally Ramin escapes to Herat and, after a number 
of adventures among the evil sufts and honest een finds Visa and marries 
her. 

As one can jndge by this resumé, the geographical background and the 
relationship of the heroes are drastically modified. The whole tone of the story 


‘is changed: instead of expressing the intensity of human passions, Làmi'i 
_ tries to amuse and edify. The end of his poem is tinged with mystic reflexions 


and is full of abstract discourses on justice, generosity, etc. The poem, , 
characteristic of the time of Sultan Sulayman, is of no value for the study of 
the original legend, whose framework’ has happily survived in Gurgani’s 
version. i 1 

' Cambridge, 5.1.1048. 


, 


APPENDIK TI | 
. 1. My friend M. Minovi has kindly lent me a photographic copy of Baron R. 
Btackelberg's article on Vis-u Ramin (Drevnosis vostochniya, Moscow, 1896, 


3I/1, pp. 10-23) to which I refer in my Introduction. The author used the 
Indian edition and Graf's article. He states that “from the marrying of a 


1 Hammer, li, 68, oommite new mistakes by saying that the original poems on Vis and Rimin 
were written by the “ great” Nix&m! (of Ganja) and by Fagh Jurjāni, a descendant of the 


author of the Qabils-ndma | 
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still unborn ‘daughter of Shahró [cf. Minovi, 49, verse 88] results the tragical 
sin of Mobad whom Fate visite with grievous punishments ”. The final triumph 
of the lovers is not conditioned by any “moral prevalence over the other 
dramatis persons ” Mobad is presented 1 in the poem in a rather comio light. 
However, the “ simplicity and natveté with which various deceits and stratagems 
(of the lovers) are told . . . constitutes, in our view, the outstanding merit of 
the poem ' 

The chief importance of Vis-u-Rämin consists in its characterization of 
ancient Persian culture. While the Shah-nama acquaints us with the “ external 
aide of Persian life, idyllic and lyric motifs prevail in Gurgani’s poem in which 
the leading role belongs to women. Ramin, as a typical Persian noble, is not 
only & mighty hunter, but a lover of women and. wine [see below 4]. 

On the whole, the external and internal background of the Shdh-nama 
and Vis is identical. The epoch and the manners reflected in the poem are 
those of the Sasanian Persia. Zoroastrian-Parsi views prevail in the poem, 
such as marriage of brothers and sisters, the influence of stars on men’s destiny. 
Mercury is especially mentioned as Mobad's dab (Indian, 12/Minovi, 28). 
Persian and Arabic names of the planets alternate as in the Shah-nama. 
Zoroastrian. views are reflected in such passages as that describing the temporary 
impurity of Vis (Ind. 46/Min. 71), cf. Vendidad, fargard 16; the purifying 
quality of fire (Ind. 136/Min. 198), and the influence of the evil eye (Ind. 261/ 
Min. 343). The preparation of a talisman by the nurse is illustrated by a 
passage in the Gathds, 51 (VohuxkaO0rá), 9-10, where fire and iron are linked 
up with mythological motifs. 

With some misunderstanding Stackelberg interprets the passage in the 
Introduction concerning the lack of “ poetical art ” in the original of the poem 
as a would-be hint at the “ absence of versified works in the middle Persian 
literature " 1 (see above our explanation). 

“ In spite of the Persian spirit of Vis-u Ramin—at least in ita present form— 
there is a possibility that the story penetrated into Persia from outside, namely 
from India. Certainly such an admission cannot be based merely on references 
to the Indian places [e.g. ,ملون‎ p. 241—apparently misread (Ub — whereas 
Gurgani is referring to dibá-yi mulavvan, Minovi, 320] or plants (9 gli) which 
ocour in other Persian writers as well. But, as the substance of the romance 
of Vis bas nothing in common with Old Persian epics, ita heroes not being 
connected with the legends and the mythology of ancient. Iranians, and as, 
on the other hand, the story in ite general lines coincides with the contents 
of Tristan and Isolde we are inclined to admit-—in spite of the total iranicization 
of the groundwork (obshchiy stroy) of the poem—that the common source 
both of the Persian and the Western tale was in India. It is known that India 
furnished to Asia and Europe an inexhaustible store of fairy-tales and poetical 
subjecta." At present Vis-u Ramin is appreciated only in India ; it is forgotten 
in Persia, although the dictionaries (farhang) show that it used to be read . 
in its time. “ We cannot say whether later Persian poeta have referred to it” 
(but see below 2). f 

The simplicity of the language in Vis-u Rämin may be responsible for the 
lack of interest in it on the part of sophisticated readers. Old prefixes jl قرا‎ Ej, 


1 With reference to Noldeke, Perstachs Studien, H, 11. 
VOL. XII. PART 1. ^8 
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are common in GutgänTs text; in some cases v is preferred to b : Û» (for b3), 
ell, (Armen. earshamak), j أو‎ (Armen. aporanjan). Personal names in 
ü(y) are frequent. Of other names the author refers to أذرباذ‎ (< Aturpat), 
ازدیار‎ (see Sebeos, ed. Patkanian, 76, eto.), j » 4 (Pabl. RoSveh), ,قرخ زاد‎ (Bebeos 
zoromzad), and رستون‎ j—“ with some doubt, we quote here the Pahlavi name 


of Zarstan, daughter of Arjésp.” [Cf. Ayatkûar- CT ed. Pagliaro, 1925, 
$71: Zarstan, daughter of the Khionite King Arjäsp.] 

2. Of references to Vis-u Ramin in later literatures Btackelberg himself 
found the well-known verse (Indian ed. 342) 1: 


35544 su فروزد * حامش همان‎ HTS أكرصد سال‎ 
imitated in the Gulisian (i, story 16, ed. Platts, p. 26) where the second 
hemistich is improved: 


As a parallel Stackelberg quotes the answer of the Magians to the Armenian 
bishop Leontius: “and if we come close to it (Le. the Fire) and prostrate 
ourselves before it, it reduces us to ashes.” 3 

In point of fact references to Vts-u Ramin are fairly numerous in Persian 
literature. Perhaps the earliest quotation, in which Gurgàni is mentioned by 
name, is in that curious compilation: Kudhi Samak4 ‘Ayydr. The author 
(mu alif, ráwi, musanmf) of the story is Sadaga ibn Abil-Qàsim of Shiraz, 
but it was reduced to ite final form by Faramarz son of Khudád&ad son of 
“Abdullah al-Katib al-Arrajani (jam‘ Gvaranda-1n kitab) who began his work on 
4th Jam. i 585/20 June 1189. On fol 86 of the unique MS. of the Bodleian 
(Bod. Ouseley 379, f. 88) three verses are quoted from the poem of Fakhr-s 
Gurgäm, corresponding to verses 301, 302, and 300 on p. 358 of Minovi'a edition. 

References to Vis in Jalal al-din Ritmi are common, although Gurgani’s 
SRG is not mentioned. Divan, ed. Nicholson, p. 4 :— 


نديدة تو (do) Jos‏ ويس ورامين 
tal‏ و — els‏ وعذرا 
In the Mathnawt, ed. Nicholson, ii, 228: Visa; iv, 1828: *Vays rhyming‏ 
with Uways; v, 2980: Vis rhyming with Belts (< Iblis).‏ 


8. H.E. 8. H. Taqizadeh draws my attention to 8 curious verse (Minovi, 44) 
in which the astrologers fix the day for Vis's betrothal to her brother Vird :— 


جو كردشهاى Lil‏ بدیدند ٭ ز آذرماه روزى بركزيدند 
STE‏ ركفت KG,‏ ٭ درآذرماه بودى bles‏ 


“When the star-garers considered the course (of the stars) they chose one 
day of the month Adhar, because in that epoch, owing to the march of time, 


1 In Mon , 443, the second hemistaoh runs سوزد‎ AT او روزى بدان‎ è 
1 Klisœus (d. aD. 480), oh. viii. Stackelberg translates from the text ed. by Kananan, p. 355, 
. Similarly in tho Rusman translation, Tiflis, 1853, p. 206, but of. the translation of V. Langlois, 
1869, il, 241: [“ ai on lui donne peu de nourriture 11 a très faim et m nous ne lui offrons rien 1l 
s'étant tout-k-falt.] Bi ensuite nous allons auprès de lui et que nous l’adorions il nous brüle. . . ." 


' , 
f 
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springtime occurred in the month of Adhar.” My learned friend writes 1: 

" From this one might gather that the composition of the original book took 
place after the fourth century a.D., because the' beginning of spring, ie. the 
vernal equinox, does not ooincide ‘with the first of Adhar befdre A.D. 507 ; 

nor can it coincide with Adhar (even with the last days of the latter) before 
A.D. 988. As the insertion of the usual epàgomena did not teke plaoe before 
A.D. 399, Adhar oould not, even legally, be included in the spring. It is possible 
of course that the book has gone through several redactions, and that that 
pns , namely from A.D. 400 to 508, refers to the Sasanian rifacimento of the 


The point brought up by the author of the exhaustive study on Persian 
calendars is naturally most interesting, but he himself opens me a back-door 
out of my shtsh-dar. We are still at the beginning of'our studies of Vis-u Ramin, 
and possibly the astrological hints in the descriptions of the night on which 
Mobad carries away Vis from her castle (Minovi, 80-3) will also yield their 
secrets some day.? 

4. The severe judgment which Noldeke had’ passed on Vis-u Ramin is 
well known (Das Schahname, 2nd ed., $ 32). “In a very unpleasant manner 
are depicted the joys of drmking bouts of husband and wife for whole weeks in 
Vis-u Ramin, a poem the æsthetical value of which cannot be considered 
higher than ite morals.” To this unmerited verdict one might oppose the 
episodes like that when youthful Vis, still faithful to her betrothal with Viro, 
seeks isolation from old Mobad and rebuts the intrigues of the nurse who 
wanta her to meet Ramin (Minovi, 96, eto.). 

As & portraiture of Parthian manners one might ‘quote Plutarch's descrip- 
tion of Surena who “was no ordinary person, but in wealth, family, and : 
reputation the second man in the kingdom, and in oourage and prowess the 
first, and for bodily stature and beauty no man like him. Whenever he travelled 
privately, he had one thousand camels to carry his baggage, two hundred 
chariots for his concubines, one thousand completely armed men for his life- 

‘guards, and a great many more light-armed . . .". Then again Plutarch speaks 
of Surena as “ keeping behind him a whole Parthian Bybaris in his many 
wagons full of conoubmes " and refers to his van, “ fierce and terrible with 
spears and arrows," in contrast to his rear “ terminating in loose women and 
castanets, music of the lute, and midnight revellings " (Crassus, “ Dryden's 
translation," London, 1902, iii, 356, 373). Surely Vis-u Ramin does not describe 
any soenes of loose manners and promiscuous amusements, but a conflict of 
earnest and exclusive passions to match with those of the Celtic lovers of the . 
West. 

5. I have to thank several other friends who communicated to me their 
most kind remarks on my article. Their appreciation shows that I have played 
my part in the course au flambeau. 

6. On my seventieth aa. I dedicate this article to my wife. 


5.1.1947 | š 


1 I translate his Persian. š | 
*' There exista now an exoellent Italian rendering of this passage by F. Gabrieli, Annali del 
R. Isti, Orient. di Napoli, Nuova Berio, 1, 1940, 253-8. 


The Miracle of the Pearls 
By À. J. ARBERRY 


“TALAL ALDIN RÛMÎ in Mathnawi, ii, 3478 sqq., recounts 6 story of a saint 
falsely accused of theft, and of the miraculous manner in which hè cleared 
himself. R. A. Nicholson in his annotation to the passage (vol. mi, p. 359) 
comments: “ Sainte accused of theft, who produce miraculous proof of their 
innocence, appear in many legends related by Moslem hagiographers.” He 
then refers to a passage in ‘Attar, Tadhkirat al-auliy&, and an anecdote in 
‘Auf, Jawdams‘ al-hkäyät, as offering parallels. "The story told by ‘Attar 
makes out that this very miracle recounted by Rimi occurred to Dhu 'I-Niin 
.al-Migri ; ‘Aufi’s narrative (anecdote 109, p. 145, in M. Nizam al-Din’s Intro- 
duction) connecta a like wonder with the tab Rabi b. Khuthyam, who died 
- shortly after the slaughter of Husain, son of ‘Ali (61/680). The learned editor 
. of the Mathnawi did not succeed in tracing Rümi's tale to its source. 
Nevertheless the story is quite famous, and is found in several early Safi 
books. First in point of time, and fullest in detail, is the narrative given by 
Abi Nu'aim al-Isfahäni (536-430/948-1088) in Helyat al-auliya’, ix, p. 357. 
Abi Jafar Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Mahk b. Hashim (as reported by 
"Uthmán b. Muhammad al-‘Uthmani ez Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad 
` al-Baghdadi ex Abū Ja'far) said to Dhu 'l-Nün, “ Describe to us the best 
` man thou hast ever seen.” His eyes filled with tears, and he replied, “ We 
were once at sea making for Jedda, and had on board with us a youth of 
twenty years or so, who was clothed in the garment of reverential fear 
(hasba).. I was longing to speak to him, but could not; we would always 
Bee him either reciting (the Qur’an), or fasting, or at his lauds. Then one 
day, while he was sleeping, a suspicion (tuhma) ran through the ship; 
the passengers were all examining each other, until they came to the 
sleeping - youth. The owner of the (missing) purse said, “Nobody was 
nearer to me than this youth asleep here. When I heard this, I went up to 
the youth and wakened him. As soon as he had washed himself and prayed 
four rakías, he said, ° Young man, what dost thou want?’ I said, ‘A 
suspicion has run through the ship; all the people have examined one 
another, and now they have come to thee.’ Then the youth lifted up his 
hands in prayer, and I feared for the passengers on account of his impreca- 
tion ; when lo | it seamed to us as if every fish in the sea had come to the 
surface, holding in its mouth & pearl. The youth took a jewel from the 
mouth of one of the fishes and threw it to the owner of the purse, saying, 
“Here is 8 mn for that which thou hast lost. Now thou art 
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The touch about Dhu '|-Nün fearing for the safety of the passengers is 
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8 ee one; Abū Nagr al-Barráj tells a story: of fos his ide ON 
disaster upon a shipload of his persooutors ion my Pages from the Kitab al-Luma', 
p. 8). 

The next version is that of Abu 'l-Qàsim. al- Quahairt (876—465/986—1074) 
in his Risāla (composed i in 431/1045) ; p. 195 of the Cairo 1318 edition. 

Dhu '-I-Nün al-Migri said : “ T was onoo on board a ship when a villous 
wrap (gaffa) was stolen. They suspected a certain man, but I said, ‘ Leave 
him alone, and I will speak gently to him.” Now the-youth waa sleeping 
in a cloak ; he put his head out of the cloak, and I spoke to him about the 
matter. The youth replied, ' Speakest thou thus to me? I adjure Thee, 
Lord, leave not a single fish but it shall bring a jewel |” We saw the surface 
of the water full of fishes, with jewels in their mouths. Then the young 
man threw himself into the sea, and passed to the shore." 

Thirdly we have the tale as told by Hujwiri in the Kashf al-malüb, written - 
towards the end of his life, which lasted till about.467/1074. Hujwirl's version: 
appears to be a sort of compromise between the conflicting narratives of his 
two predecessors; I quote R. A. Nioholson's translation, p. 238. 

Dhu Nûn, the [ ian, says: “ Once.I embarked in a ship voyaging 
from Egypt to Jidda. Among the passengers was a youth wearing a patched 
frock. I was eager to be his companion, but he inspired me with such 
awe that I did not venture to address him, for his spiritual state was very 
exalted and he was constantly engaged in devotion. One day a certain man 
lost a purse of jewels, and suspicion fell on this youth. They:were about to 
maltreat him, but I said, ‘ Let me question him courteously.’ I told him 
that_he was suspected of theft and that I had saved him from maltreatment. 
“And now,’ I said, ‘ what is to be done?’ He looked towards Heaven, 
and spoke & few words. The fishes came to the surface of the sea, each 
with a jewel in. its mouth. He took a jewel and gave it to his accuser; . 
then he set his foot on the water and walked away. Thereupon the real 
thief dropped the purse, and the people in the ship repented.” 

Such are the antecedents to Rümi's narrative. (We need scarcely count 
‘Attär's inaccurate version:in Tadhkwrat al-aulyd’ (ed. R. A. Nicholson), i, 
pp. 116-17, where the tale is told as happening to Dhu 'I-Nfn himself and aa 
providing an etymology for his name “ The Man of the Fish " !) Rûmî is in ` 
the middle of a discourse on the wickedness of attributing evil to holy men ; 
this accounts for the additional twist he gives to the tale; the substitution 
of levitation for walking on the sea seams. to be the poet’s own innovation, 
‘while the apposite quotation from the Qur'àn at the end is also characteristic. 
I append a versification of Rtmi’s tale. - 

A dervish, that with saintly fortitude ` 

Was full provisioned, journeyed on a ship 

Wherein it chanoed that, aë he lay asleep, 

A purse of gold was missed. The hue and cry 

Ran through the vessel ;. all ware strictly searched, 
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And all to no avail. At last the quest - 
' Ended in him: ‘ Come, let us search as well 
The sleeping mendicant,” the call went up. 
The owner of the gold, possessed by grief, 
Awakened him. “ A bag of precious things," 
Said he, “ is missing ; the whole company 
Have been examined ; you cannot eacape 
The inquisition. Strip your dervish-cloak, 
That their suspicions may be cleared from you |” 
“O Lord | " the dervish cried, “ these wicked men 
‘Have charged a orime against Thy servant true ; 
Command, and let it be |” Since that his heart 
Was sorely pained by their suspicions, 
Forthwith on every side out of the deep 
: Myriads of fishes, each a wondrous pearl, 
: The rangom of a realm, having in mouth, 
` . Put up their heads; pearls from the hand of God 
That never man had touched or brought to view. 
The dervish took a handful of the pearls è 
And, casting them upon the boards, sprang up 
And gate him high-suspended in the air 
And rested there, cross-legged and at his ease, 
As monarchs do enthroned—he lifted high 
Above the zenith, and the ship below. 
“ Begone 1” he cried. “ Take, if ye will, your ship ; 
I will have God, that so ye may not sail 
With a mean thief to keep you company | 
Then let us see who shall have greater loea 
In this pur separation. IÍ am glad 
To be with God united, and apart 
From His creation ; He will ne'er ary thief 
Against me, He will ne’er deliver me ' 
To the informer." Then the voyagers 
Exclaimed, “ Great master, wherefore wast thou rai&ed 
To so high station ?” Thus he made reply : 
“ Because I cast suspicion on the poor, 
And, for a thing so mean, offended God! ` 
Nay, God forbid ; it was not on this wise, 
But that I never nourished evil thoughts 
Of dervishes, but showed true reverence 
Unto those kings, so gracious and so pure, 
Whom God Himself exalted, in the time 
His Prophet turned his back, and did reveal 
On their behalf the holy words, He frowned.” 
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Two Manichæan Magical Texts 
with an Excursus on . 
The Parthian ending -endeh. 
| . By W. B. Bernie 
(PLATES I AND II) 


T is surprising that the Manichæan religion did not become altogether 
submerged in the slime of witchcraft and sorcery. There were countless 
demons to be warded off and nearly as many divine and semi-divine beings 
that could be invoked. Mani, it is true, had regarded his “ gods ” as hardly 
more than exponents of particular functions of the Godhead, and had been 
conscious of the inadequacy of the anthropomorphic terms he had ill-advisedly 
. employed: the resplendent hosts, he said in his Treasure of Life, will be called 
young women and virgins, fathers and mothers, sons, brothers and sisters, because 
such ts the custom in the books of the prophets. In the country of joy there is neither 
male nor female . . . they do not differ from each other in weakness and force, in 
length and shortness, in figure and looks; they are like similar lamps which are 
lighted by the same lamp and nourtshed by the same material (Beruni, India, 
transl., i, 39). But in the minds of his adherents, who were not all theologians, 
the shadowy “ emanations ” were bound to take on the character of gods that 
could scarcely be distinguished from the gods of polytheists. The Manichman 
custom of “ translating " even the names of gods, no doubt meant to ease 
the work of missionaries by giving a misleading tinge of familiarity to the 
strange new religion, made matters worse. The introduction of divinities 
whose names the translators light-heartedly used, had in its train the import 
of beliefs with which they were associated in the local culte. They tended to 
bring their friends and attendanta with them. Such an additament to an 
already overgrown pantheon was, for example, the Iranian First Physician 
Frédôn, the Orastaona of the Avesta, whose name is as common in Manichæan 
prayers and incantations as in Zoroastrian amulets (see e.g. J. J. Modi, Charms 
or Amulets for some diseases of the eye, Bombay, 1894). 
, The influence of local religions upon the later Manichæisin is hardly notice- 
able in theological works, except in a few rare instances. To trace it we have 
to turn to more popular productions, such as prayers that are on the verge of 
being incantations, or magical texta in the proper sense. Of the latter there 
are quite & few among the Iranian material, but none have been published 
80 far. The two specimens given below exhibit some curious pointe; they 
would have shocked the founder of the Manichæan Church. 
I. Middle Persian Spells, (Plate T) 
M 781. Fairly well preserved two-leaved folio, first lines missing. Largish, 
clear handwriting. The fragment contains two texte, which are not connected 
with each other. The first (i) is 8 spell against fever, remarkable chiefly for 
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the appearance of the griffin Paëkuë. The second (ii) i is to give protection against 
the evil spirits of a house; the description of the protecting genius is not 
unlike that of the “ spirit of fever " in (i). 

ÜR) (1) mhr'spnd['n ] (2) rwän’n jyan z[yw'd oo] (Thres lines lefi Blank) 
(3) "pewr: y tb "wd w()d] Y (4) [. . . wd m “yar” [wi] (5) [s]h phyayzb 


| et 'wii (6) (p)r own: páqwo "wd "ndr (7) [...](d)g nšydyd ’wd ’ndr mstgrg 


(8) [y mbdwhm'n 'wd ue tb (9) [ s: ’ÿhyd pd b (10)[ ] wd 
dwrystr ([1)[ - — ]'yd^wn 
(i V) (12X J ny Swyd "wm (13) [........ .] y ^whmn y (14) Pwhm](’)n 
pws-"wzyh'd "wd (15) [wny] bw'd pd n'm ‘y xwd'wwn (16) [ylySw‘ ’ry’m’n pd 
n'm ‘yë (17) [p]ydr bwrzyst pd n'm fy w'xá (18) ywjdhr pd n'm ‘y hndy[šyšn] 
(19) meson pd n'm ‘y ‘yl (20) ywjdhr pd n'm “y bwbw. (21) pd n'm ‘y mwmyyn 
ty ‘yryc[’n 1] (22) myx’yl wd rwf'yl '[wd] 2 gbr’yl pd n'm  ](24) wd 
. wayxwr pl 1025) ogwt'wd[ 7 
(i R)26) h[im'g .] (27) prydwn nyr’m’d [ (28) wm sh phya[yrb] (29) "wd 
rwdg ‘y 'dwryn '[ndr] (30) ‘yst’d hynd ’wd tb(r) [°y] (31) yj ‘wd wšwb'g 
pd de(t) (32) d'rym "wm šfšyr "wd (89) [cy]l'n ‘y hewd ‘y ’rm’s (34) [y p'k 
, Pyêmwn "wb'yyd (85) "wm 'spëwn "yg gwykn u (86) "Énwyn y Prystg’s [. . ] 
(37) "b'g 's& wd hft oyl’n (38) ‘tft pwl'(wd) ‘ym pd dst (39) [gry](ft)[ 8e] Ls 
weg (40) alêm 


(ii V)(41) (wysp"n)(42) 8 qdg "wd (43) [ep 1p r'zn'y qdg wa (44 44) [wys]p" n: 


wan bzg’n ‘y (45) (dg wysp'n xySmyn 'pr'n (46) ‘y qdg zn'n win nyspwrd 


(47) 'yrp'y'n bngin "sn kw zyyn (48) ny 'at'n'ntio "wd pdyrg mfn ny] (49) ` 


*yst'dsie “win rwšn '[pr'n] (50) "wd "br xwyá ‘epyzyin (51) bryn "wiMIezwr 
"prn (52) "wd "br xwyš zwr 'bry'n (53) wd 'wyš'n p'n'g mrg “y (54) w'ny[ 
(55) oy q[dg 

Translation 
(i R)... the elements... the Light ones. May he live for ever. [End of a tezt.] 


. Spell-against Fever and the Spirit of [Fever 1]. It is called Idra. It has thred 


. forms and wings like a griffin. It settles in the . . . and in the brain (1) of men. 
(Then) it is called Fever. ... It is born in water... and ashes... thus... . 

(i V)... [f the spirit of fever] does not go [of ita own accord], then it shall 
come s [of the body] of NN. son of NN. and vanish in the name of the Lord 


Jesus the Friend, in the name of his Father the Highest, in the name of the’ 


` . Holy Ghost, in the name of the First Reflexion, in the name of Holy El, in 
the name of Baubo (11), in,the name of Mümin the son of Éri (1), (in the name 
of) Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel, in the name of . . . the glutton, [in the name 
of] Sabaoth and . 

(üR).. `“ Frédon dhall throw down... all. Three forms are in me, and a belly 0 


of fire. In my hands I hold a sharp and stirring hatchet, I am girt with whetted 


. sword and dagger of pure adamant, and have with me the whip of speech 


and hearing of the angels. ... The seven daggers (of) hard steel that I have. 


grasped with my hand ...in great... the hard ones... 
(ü'V)...all the... of the house, all the oooult things of the house, all the 
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` evil spirits of the house, all the wrathful “robbers” of the house: I shall 

smite them and their downtrodden underfoot slaves 80 that they will not take 
up arms and stand against me. I shall take away their light and add it to 

' my brightness, I shall take away their strength and add it to my own. Death 

that strikes . . ., is watching for them (1) . . .. | 


Notes- I 

(3) wd rather = spirit (as in line 44) than “ wind(-illness) ”. 

(4) ‘ydr’ may be the name of the spell or the fever or ita "spirit". The 
ending proclaims it to be g foreign word. May one think of Spa ? The absence ` 
of the aspirate is against it. One is perhaps too easily tempted to explain un- 
known words as loanwords. In Mir.Man., i, p. 183, line 4, I pretended + that 
bows was dBuooos ; now I see that it is merely = Pahl. pus “ pregnant” 
` (Av. apubra, Pers. abts-tan,* oto.). 

(6) péquc = griffin. Whether merely the spirit’s wings, or his having 
three “forms” as well as his wings are here compared with the pikwo, is by 
no means clear from the wording. In the former case the author ought 
to have said wi pr own pr ‘y pékwc “ and its wings are like the wings of P.", 
in the latter 'wd pr in the place of 68 pr. ! In the cofistruction of their com- 
parisons, simile&, and -parables the Manichæan authors are notoriously lax. 
Our soothsayer's negligence makes it impossible to determine from our text, 
taken by itself, whether the pikwo was an animal noteworthy merely for the 
shape of its wings, or an extraordinary winged creature possessed of several 
“forms ". The second alternative recommends itself, in view of the character ١ 
of the text andithe other forms of the word quoted below. Having several 
" forms" (pahtkirb) means being a composite monster of the type of the 
` winged bull, the‘ griffin, eto. The Manichæans boasted a King of Darkness who 
was even reyrduophos (pop) = pahikirb) : he had a lion's head, an eagle’s 
wings, a dragon’s belly, demons’ feet, and a fish’s tail, cf. Polotaky, Pauly- 
Wissowe, Suppl., vi, 250. That the Pikes = Paškůč was a griffin or a monster 
. like a griffin, is assured by a series of words in other languages. The words are 
throughout extremely rare: we have one example in Man. MPer&. and 
Parthian, one in Pahlavi, one in the Babylonian Talmud, two in Armenian, 
qne in Svanetian, two in Ossetio, and several in Georgian. The Caucasian 
words have been the subject of a long paper by N. Ya. Marr, Ossettoa-Japhetica, +, 
Pagond-+ osetingkiz skazok $-yaphetsteskiy termin baskung “mag”, “ v'esinik,” 
“ v'eóaya ptica ” (Izv. Ross. Ak. Nauk, 1918, 2069-2100; with an addendum, 
ibid., 2807-2310), who did not know of the other forms: the meaning 
“ Magian ", ete., attributed to the word by Marr has no basis in fact: it is, 
founded merely on “ Japhetite ” speculations. The archeological evidence- 

1 prystr(-dys), ibid., line 2, Is fresir, corruption of Av. ærafaira-. There is much to be said 
for deriving Bal rastar from the same word. Restore prystr “y zug in M482 v 7 

* Also in Man. MPers. (S 11 and Mir.Maa., ul). But Parthian 'bysis (once in Mir. Mas, iii) 
is presumably “delay, respite”, = Sogdian ()patnh (mee S.T., ıi; of. possibly alo Ay, 
epasangeA5 BSO8.; x, 509). 
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‘has been collected by K. V. Trever in a book, Sinmuro-Pasku] (Izd. Ermita, 
1997), which I have ‘been unable to obtain, and in an article in the Trudi 
Otdela Vostoka (of the Ermitaž), vol. ii, 1940, 167 sqq., which I have seen. 
Mme. Trever describes the monster as “the winged dog (krilataya sobaka) 
of the Ossetic epic " and quotes the word as Ossetic paskul, paskondet; such 
forms are not found in the Ossetic material available here. She wants to add 
a Ukrainian beast Paskuda to the series; of this I cannot judge, her book not 
being accessible; one would require convincing proof of ita being unconnected 
with the ordinary Russian appellative paskuda “ monstrosity ”. "The following 
forms of the word can be regarded as certain :— 

(1) Talm. ngapura — puiqansa, Bafa babrä fol. 73b, with a variant 
Wpup: one wonders whether the word was xxnpwp = 'pašqumsd originally. 
It is traditionally explained aa a female raven: ‘what it really means is evident 
from the context. In 1639 Buxtorf translated (ool. 1863): vids Ahy’ 'grwqt 
istam ranam [11] quae erat tam magna ut Akra [depa] pagus Hagaromae. Pagus 
hic quam magnus erat 1 sexaginta continebit domos. Veni serpens ei deglutioit 
ranam [mispr. ramum]: FP melang wbl'h Lyn! venit corvus et sa 
serpentem et consedit in arbore quadam. مويه سوه ا‎ 
The gigantic dragon-eating corvus is a griffin. 

(2) Man. MPers. pikwo == Paškůč. | 

(8) Pahlavi bškwo = baškü8. In Pahl. Rý., 22, it is said that the Spirit of 
the Dron will fight with certain demons, “ ninety-nine times will it fight as . 
-fieroely as inn bikwo." As the text stands, this would mean “as the bull 
(TWE) bškuo ". or “as bull and bikwe”; one would think of a “ winged 
bull”. However, inn’ may be a rare word misspelt. Should we not read *inyn’ 
_ (w) bškwo ". . . as fiercely as dragon and griffin”? Unfortunately, inyn’ 
= tannind, too, is not hitherto known as a Pahlavi word; it could be either 
loanword or ideogram (for aëdahäg 1). Professor Bailey, 6 whom I submitted 
this reading, suggested that inyn’ would be a suitable reading also in DEM ., 
816%, a passage he discussed in Zor.Probl., 29 sq.: kayan zvarreh *tannind 
(pr. tym’) kerb bid “ the zvarreh of the Kays took the form of a dragon ”. 

(4) Armenian paskuë translates ypúj in Lev., 11, 13 (Marr 2083). In the 
Armenian Geography the paskué hav “ bird Paskuë ” (in the Whistons' edition, 
p. $66”) is among the strange animals of India (Marr, 2084 sq.). Marr disoussed 
the explanations given by dictionaries (‘“a-bestial bird, which is called 
korë ”, p. 2088, n. 8), in which a Middle Armenian spelling pasgué is registered 
(p. 2087); in an unpublished medieval dictionary it is gloased by “ bone- 
swallower ” (“ osaifrage تر(”‎ p. 2087, n. 2. 

(5) Georgian p'askunh, var. p'ask'ufi translates ypdd in Deut., 14, 13 
(Marr, 2083). In late medieval versions of the Shahname p‘askunfi renders 
Pers. simury (Marr, 2085 sq.). According to Orbelian the p'askunf is “in 
body like a lion, his head, beak, wings, and feet are like those of an eagle; 


1 Of, Pers. Mundi (1) a mythical bird, (2) = Pera, wwyüm-y*dr ‘ossifrage (osprey) ". 
The confusion is ultimately due to the use made of ypg In the Septuagint, 
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he is downy; some of them are four-legged, some two-legged; he carries 
off elephants, hurts horses; there is also another kind,‘which is quite like an 
eagle, but very big" (Marr, 2083). Orbelian has also paskunf (with the 
non-aspirate p) Marr, 2307, n. 1.-In a modern fairy-tale p'afkumh occurs 
(Marr, 2087). There is also a popular dialect-form p'aškund or even. 
p'aëigund (Marr, 2088). All these are evidently corrupt forms. The old 
and classical spelling is p‘askunÿs alone.— The following two are loanwords 
from Georgian :— 

(Da) Svanetian p'agsguf in a folk-tale, from p‘asguj-+ by metathesis (Marr, 
2082). 

(5b) Ossetic pakondzi, a winged creature with seven heads, in Miller's 
Osetinskte Et'udi, i, 64-8, 126. In an Ossetic tale recorded merely m Russian 
the same beast is called Paskonds, ibid., i, 146, 161 n. 15 (Marr, 2079 sq.). 
The latter, which obviously comes from value Georgian p'aëkund, 18 not 
recorded in the Ossetic-Russian-German dictionary (ü, 907, only pakondel). 
Marr explains the absence of -s- in one form as due to the influence of a language 
of the type of Mingrelian (p. 2096). [Professor Bailey kindly informs me that 
in an Ossetio book in his possession, Iron Adämon Sfaldtstad, fandzam img, 
1941, p. 204, he has found a one-page story entitled Daredeantt Amiran ama 
. Paguindsa ™ ** A. of the Daredzan family and P.” (of. Miller .مما‎ cit.), which 

thus provides a third Oseetic form of the word] — - - 

There are thus only four chief forms: pudgansa (*paíqunga 1), pañkud 
(with baškuč), paskud, and p‘askunfi. Armenian and Georgian may have come 
from Middle Iranian *pasku(n)é/T, but -sk- is strange. The Aramaic may have 
come from Iranian or vice versa ; -s- can be = +-, in either direction. Perhaps 
an Akkadian word 1 

7) Mg or }rg. Before the final letters some weak traces can be seen; 
“They exclude the restoration of prwdg (line 29), which may belong to prod 
“below ”. ndyd-, instead of nšyy-, is found only here; in Parthian we have 
niyd- beside nšyl-. Whether mstgrg does in fact mean “ brain ” or “ skull ” 
(mastzyr-ag from Av. mastroyan- Pahl. masiurg), is open to some doubt: 
it was proposed in BSOS., IK, 85, on the strength of our passage. However, 
the Parthian homograph is clearly “intoxicating” (mastgarag = Bogd. 
mstk'r'k) in the only passage on record, M 312, 9, nzwyn pyd ‘ut sy rlyft bwy, 
bdyg msigrg iyšng 1 “ First, meat and smell of decay: second, intoxicating 
drinks ". In Man. MPers. p im... 
aie “inebriating . p”, and there is a doubtful reading (lig n 
M. 654, 17 (no context).. "Thus. one could translate as “ it settles in... and in 
men’s intoxicating (drinks) ". [Restore [b dg ** must ” f] 

(18) Andysyin nawsiyn. In Gnostic parlance the “ First Reflexion ” 
(evBdpnors) would be the Zogla: in Manichmism it should be the First Man. 
As a matter of fact, the First Man is named Ratsonnement antérieur in the 


1 In MPers = thirsty, but in Parthian = drink (of. Sogdian cd'at “ drink ’' beside cên- 
* tht t”). 
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Chinese Traité, see Chavannes-Pelliot, p. 23 [519], n. 8. Unfortunately, tho 
. Chinese term Jb Wi does not precisely correspond to the Middle Persian 
lande nazwistin : the usual rendering of hands in the lista of the five 
“ limba of the soul ” leads one to expect 4p MI. However, in view of the wider 
application of the term ¿0Úumous in Manichmiam (v8. of Life, év0. of Death : 
and&iénàán Swandagün; martënë dmdra; olümlüg saginé: Polotaky, Manī- 
„und, 78 sqq.; BBB., 91), it will be better to règard the Chinese as a 
“ terminologically inexact” translation; for that in our text the First Man 
is meant, should not be doubted.— Thus we need not involve ourselves too 
deeply in the intricacies of the so-called “ macro/microcosmic correspondences ” 
with which the Manichæan authors have caused us so much delight. But it - 
should be pointed out that hndyšyšn could be used as a substitute for the 
name of the Gloriosus Rez, MPers. Wádahrümyazd. For hndyšyšn i is the fourth 
of the five “limbs of the soul", and the Gloriosus Rex is the fourth of the 
five Sons of the Living Spirit: , the two series “ correspond "'.to each other. 
We find: it sometimes stated that not the “limbs of the soul " but tho “ Five 
Gifts " were so engaged (Waldachmidt-Lentz, Stellung Jesu, 15, of. my remarks 
in OLZ., 1934, ool. 5, n. 2; Polotaky, Le Muséon, xlv, 265), but this is an 
“error induced by the Chinese Traité, 52 [548] sqq., where, however, the “ Gifts ” 
are merely said to symbolize the Sons of the Living Spirit (cf. below the note 
on line 43). We will admit that this error may already have been present in 
, the mind of the man to whom we owe the woAldurchdachie dogmatische Werk, 
see Polotaky’s just remarks in Mam-fund, TT (first lines). The true facta— 
‘if these mental aberrations can be described as facts—are plain from what 
Theodor bar Qönai says: L'Esprit Vivant . . . fit sortir de son intelligence l'Orne- 
ment de Splendeur . . . de sa réflexion le Roi de gloire et de sa volonté le Porteur 
. (Cumont, Rech. Man., 1, 22). The relation between the two series is one of 
full ‘identity in the Kephalaia, see Ch. xxxiii, especially p. 93; 9/10, “the 
great King of Glory who is the great &@Junos”. That it must be ascribed 
to Mani himself is proved by the occurrence of the term Prm'ngyn yzd in the 
fragment M 98, which there appears once as the name of Atlas, see OLZ., 1934, 
51-2... Prm'ngyn yrd is the god of parmánag = Àoytcuds, of. Kephalaia, 
91, 31, “the ‘Quoddpos who is Aoywpuós ”. 

(20) bbw. : the last letter cannot be read with stala but may be 
wiw. Henoe bwbw(w) 1 The Greek Baubd is hardly worth considering. 

(21) momyyn “y ‘yrycl or ‘ydyc[.. The restoration of ‘yryc[’n], i.e. the 
patronymio of Frid, is merely tentative; a descendant of Frédón would be 
suitable here, but Erič (Iraj) died sonless (Manūčihr is sometimes said to have 
been his son). Or should we restore a finite verb, 'yryo[yd] or ‘yryclynd], and 
regard mwmyyn as a loanword (with strange ending) from Syr. maumäthä 
(pl. also maumyathà), Talm. moms “ oath, PRORA ” 4 Payne Smith, Thes. Syr., 
i, 1603, quotes the stat.abs. pl. kl mwmyn “every kind of oath”. Hence, 


1 Bo also in the Chin. Hymn-soroll 124c. 
* Cf. Chavannes-Pelliot, 24 [520], n. 1. 
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*in the name of the exorcisms that Mickael, eto., ‘bomd’” f If 'jryc- is 
a verb, it could belong to Pahl. bóz4 ud ërizt “ freed and bound ” (“ acquitted 
and condemned "), see Bartholomae, Sasan. Rechtsb., 234 and cf. ZIL., ix, 1991. 

(81) ig is “ sharp ” (root taig), and tyz is “ quick” (root tak). Both have 
coalesced in Petsian: fiz (tz) 1. sharp, 2. quick. In Kawan, A 09 iyzyy ‘y ty[gr] 
can only mean '“ speed of the arrow”. 

(33) cyln (also 37) and ’ephon (35), seo Sogdica, 23, 36. hewd = whetted, 
from ham and (Pers.) stidan, cf. he’o-, ZII., ix, 227%, and hs’r from ham-e- ; 
'nod-dnd'n Sogdica 21 is not clear. ’rm’s here is evidently “ the hardest metal, 
probably steel ", certainly not “ diamond ”, see also Bailey, Zor.Probl., 134. 

(34) 'wb'y- (ZII. ix, 188) seems to mean “to place " (or “ suspend " 1). 
Together with pyr'm«m it is found also in M 535/6, a fragment of the 
Sabuhragan, in'line 36: "vd Kn swoysn ‘y zyémyn ‘y mon pyr mun mkyhor 
"wo yya [wld (p)rep(yJ? u p'd "ystyd.* In both passages "wb'yyd is probably 
preterite. The meaning of ‘Pahlavi "ub y- /hnb' y- on which see Balemann, 
Manichasoa, iv, 34/5, Bartholomse, Mir.Mund., iv, 13 (GrBd., 1813), is also 

far from clear. 
` (88) pol'ibd = Pahl. pu pt = Arm. obe e: Pers. püläd. “ Oriental- 
damask steel,” of. Zeki Validi, ZDMG., 90, 27, 33. 

(43) ren ‘y gdg. The word for “ secret, y ” (rds) is used for some 
kind of demons or evil spirits also in Mandæan. See Pognon, Une incantation ` 
` contre les génies malfaisants [MSL., viii, 1892], p. 21, ae ie ee ۴ 
les démons . ... tous les êtres mysterieus (rey) et mauvais . . . les fées eto.”, of. 
p. 28. They are frequently mentioned in the Qolastä, see 11 Man- 
dinsche Liturgien, pp. 4, 22, 36. Once we have there “ 360 mysteries that are 
‘in the house ”, r’zy’ dbgw b'yt (223). In the Manichæan texts rûz is nearly as 
multivotal ain Manisan due likeness, pattern, symbol” 
(cf. Byr. raz). ` Thus twice in M 727°, a fragment of the Parthian original of 
the Chinese Traité. M 7270 1 [bdgg] rwo pd r'z 'st oy b'mylstwn] = Traité 71 
[567], 1 Ce jour . . . imite . . . Sutu-sha-lo-t, of. the Turkish version for the 
third “day” (kün tafirika) ion yolafür, T.M., ii, 1857; hence, "the | 
second dgy is on the pattern (similitude, type) of the Column of Glory.” The 
second passage is M 7270 12, . . . rupo, wi ’ndrat wib, pd nowyn rz = TM. lii, 
193-3 (yma) ORrüki (rormuzia-tdféry sofa) yolafürü = Traité, T2 [668], 
10-12, c'est un signe qui symbolise (la soumission du démon par) le premier 

(Ewooyé de la Lumière)’; hence, “on the pattern (likeness) of the first." 
These passages, beaide enabling us better to appreciate the value of the 
“symbolical signs ” that make the’Tratté such delightful reading, make it 
possible to understand others that up to now caused difficulties. Thus M 42,86 . 


(Mir Mon. ii, 879, 18), Woyo qr pyd'g werybyh drgmnyft m brurn ruina rz 


1 Probably frasptd “ thrown aside”, rather than partepi (vhi should to spelled prop 


Av. fraspaya-. 
ñ 3. Of. Beruni’s remark, India, p. 69 end (tranal, i, 128). 
* The Chinese is here much closer to the Turkish than to the Parthian. 
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* you, too, like the burdened Light Ones, show your longanimity "; here 
I rdgarded r'z as a verbal form, while H. H: Schaeder 1 took it for the Parthian 
equivalent of OPers. radiy, MPers. ráy.! However, pd . . . rz is parallel to 
Syriac bə-rúz “ stout ". In the Middle Persian fragment M 219, 20 (Mir.Man., 
ii 312, 2, of. Ghilain, Langue Parthe, 69, n. 85) r'z "sho'nyy win wroyin 
probably means “ the sacrament(s), the profession, and the belief in them ", 
cf. again Syr. rārā “ sacrament ”. | 
45) prn “robbers”. As adjective pr “ predatory " (ZII., ix, 175 sq.) 
' is oommon as an epithet of demons. As substantive it ocours occasionally as 
the name of a class of demons, cf. T i M. 100, 112, mzn'n dwy'n 3 "vd 'pr'n 
rp'g'n * wd 'bd'g'n V'rdyken ky mr ny ‘at “the giants, . . ., robbers, assailanta, 
attackers, and fighters; who are numberlees " (all groups of demons). À passage 
of exceptional difficulty is 8 9 a 24 (see NGGW., 1932, 219 sg), 'wm zynd'nyg 
wr himd dyw drwak "wd hrw pryg, where one would be tempted to translate 
“and my jailers are ‘robbers’, demons, drujs, and all peris ", if the meaning 
“ jailer " could plausibly be suggested for zynd'nyg. In Persian we have zindáni 
for “ prisoner " and zindänbän for “jailer”, and so also in Pahlavi, see e.g. 
MAD., ii, p. 13°, zynd'nyk “ prisoner” beside tynd'nb'n “jailer”, and in 
Pazend, e.g. SGV., xvi, 25, 38, zindanê “ prisoner ”. However, there are some 
. loanwords in Aramaic that apparently presuppose M Pers. zindantk/g “ jailer ”. 
In the homilies of Aphraates zdynygy’ (var. zydynq’) occurs once for “ jailer ”, 
and this has been restored as “endnyg by Lagarde, but as "zndnqw' by 
8. Fraenkel, see Brookelmann, Lez. Syr.*, 201. In the Talmud there is a single 
passage (Taanith, fol. 22a) with zmdwg' (sndwgn’) “jailer” (Levy, i, 545a), 
which again is either *endnyq’ or *endngn’ (an Iranian *zændänagän is, of course, 
possible). Payne Smith, Thes. Syr., i, 1141, has Mand. zndyq' custos, praefectus 
m m the place of *endnyg’. 
46) nyspwrd, from m -+ spar, not notioed elsewhere in Man. texta. 
is 8qq.) The text as it stands yields no meaning. I have assumed three 
mistakes, ‘st’n’n (48) for ‘st’n’nd, ‘yst’d (49) for ‘yst’nd, and ^vi (51) for wn. 
(50) ‘epyzyën, it should be noted, is here merely a stylistic variation on 
run. Similarly M 842 R 5, ‘spyzyin 'gr'w u rwán prhyd. In Parthian we have 
‘spyrt pdmiwg and ‘spyztyn pdmwg, which recall the #hthG of the Acta of 
St. Thomas. There is also (yyft*) 'spyzi'n as translation of Syr. 2:63. All this 


1 Moryenlond, vol. xxvii, 106, n. 2. 

2 Which, however, is rd in Parthian. With Persian ba-rüy, also ba... rà, Pahl PFN ... Pd, 
we oen compare Sogdian pyd'r (py2’r) from puti-Br, cf. tho old spelling pyt8'r in the Ancient 
Letters. Metathems of the consonants (of. Persian bidar, BSOS., X, 103, n. 1) is present also in 
the Khwarexmian postpoeition är, of. e.g. f Jwft Bar — Ar. Ud tawhid, apud B. L. Volin, Zap. 
Just. Vos, vii, 88; $ nani Mr " to N.N." and ràyyüs Fuyiðn bar " for feld work" ', apud 

I Treiman bida 814. 
Fpa... wd dwy'n, Mw.Alae., ú, 810, 7, of 8808 ., IX, 89 (the preceding words may 
bave been taken from the Ascensio Jesaias, x, 18); Transact. Phil. Soc., 1942, 56, n. 2. 

* BSOB., IX, 87. 

5 8 122 28; Mir. Mam, H; BBB. 

* Dalman, Aram.-Nouhebr. Wb., 123, proposed mudug’. 
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ensures the meaning “ to be light, bright, radiant". On the thee hand ‘spyz- 
occurs as “to sprout, blossom, be verdant’, and in thia sense is spelt spo- 
in the Pahlavi Psalter, which indicates RA or (o}spéz-. Thus [sp}c{’t] (80 
proposed ZII., ix, 2187) = Syr. na‘pé, Ps. 13115, “ but upon himself shall his 
crown flourish,” and the causative spon'n = Syr. adnah, Ps., 18117, “ there 
will I make the horn of David to bud.” * That one verb should comprise such 
a set of meanings is by no means surprising; it is sufficient here to refer to 
the above-mentioned Syr. ‘p’ “ effloruit, luxuriavit, splenduit ” and to Persian 
sarv-1 sahi ? from MPers. sahik “ resplendent, showy " (cf. MPers. srw b’mipo 
Kawan A 74). As spo-/'spyz- = (o)spez- can mean “to be verdant ”, should 
one not connect with it Persian sabz “ green, fresh, in full bloom ”, sabz &udan 
“sprout, shoot, germinate" (etc.) ؟‎ Although there are difficulties? this 
etymology of sabs may seem better than the one proposed by Morgenstierne, 
EVP., 66; NTS., i, 66. To come to the origin of 'spyzt/'spyz- itself, the 
obvious etymon is the Iranian base sprg (sparg) " to sprout, blossom ". The 
past participle *sprata- would become sprixt in early Middle Persian: for the 
rule is that -r- becomes brief vowel -+ r before a simple consonant, but r +- brief 
vowel (generally -+-) before two consonants. As a word may not begin with 
three consonants, irrespective of a prothetio vowel,‘ spriat was necessarily 
shortened and became spist; but where it was preceded by a preverb, no 
change took place, ‘cf. Parth. wyspryzt (or Saka hagpriya as against spdias). 
The present stem, *sprfya-, would develop in the same manner, sprify-* > 
spily- > spif- > spiz- > (e)spis-. We have to call in the help of analogy to 
explain the noun 'spyg, -spyg (Pahl. spyk, inverse spelling), ie. (e)epig < 
*sprig < *sprga- (which should have become *spurg). Nyberg, Texte zum maed. 
Kal., 77 sq., has a different etymology. I 
IL A Parthian Amukt (Plate IT) 

T i a (M 1202). Upper half of a book-leaf, badly preserved ; writing slightly 
faded, here and there obliterated. A Parthian amulet (sîwar) whose chief 
content was a Manichwan Yakea catalogue. Hach hour was ruled by a Yaksa 
who occupied @ certain country and had so-and-so many thousand sons who ate 
this or that food. Of the twenty-four sections that must have gone to make up 

1 For Pahl. forms see Zaehner, BSOS., IX, 811; X, 620; Bailey, Zor.Probl., 100, 188. 

3 Misunderstood and misapplied as “ erect" in Persian 

s Pers. -a- from MPers. -i- 18 oommon and oocura even m monosyllables (ram “ cold ” from 
sim-). Metatheeis aa in yarv “cane” from grav-, surb ' load ” from srwe-. Words in -abs are 
rare. dabz/gabs “ thick" are equally dubious ; 1f dabas is correct, it could be from dhas (Ducheene- 
Guillemin, BSOS., CX, 864) and help to prove the ose for saba. boss (bawa, with a aide-form bas) 
“ humble-beo " has original -bé-, of. Morgenstierne, NT'S., Y, 45 sq.—Sabs occurs as “ groen ” 
even in Pahlavi books, e.g. GrBd., 140, 7, eps (in the next line repeated as spycs), Pahl Ris., 
202, 0 eps (not “ brilhant” as de Menasoe, Amihropos, xxxvii-xl, 183 sqq.). 

4 ‘soryfi, oto., has original we. ‘eprhm- is from epargman-. Latin arata becomes erat in 
Pahlavi, seo Bailey, JRAS., 1084, 505; Zor.Probl., 115. Istradl becomes Sr'yl, see BSOAS., 
XI, 64. The only exception, Parth. 'siriywX' = orparidres, is deceptive. It was no doubt 


pronounced as estaría. 
5 Cf. Khowar tepresfik “to blossom” (with secondary nasalixation). Of Morgenstierne, 
B808., VIOI, 063. 
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the catalogue originally only five are preserved ; owing to gaps in the MS. only 
four names each of Yaksas and countries are available. The countries mentioned 
are in North-Western India. Our fragment is closely related to a type of 
Northern Buddhist literature of which the Mahàmüyüri and the Candragarbha- 
sūtra are the best known specimens. The Yaksa catalogue of the Mahämäytüri 
was brilliantly commented on by Sylvain Lévi, JA., 1915, 1, 19-138; to the 
same scholar we owe a survey of the Candragarbha-sütra, BEFEO., v, 1906, 
253-306. None of the Buddhist texts, as far as I can see, offers a five-fold 
series such as we find in the Manichæan fragment, hour: yaksa: country: 
number: a food. In the Mahämäyüri it is merely yaksas: countries. In the 
Candragarbha, ch. xvii (pp. 262-8) ib is countries: protectors (inal. yakgas). 
In ch. xviii (pp. 268-281), we have naksatras: countries, the nakgatras, 
arranged in twenty-five groups, being parallel to the twenty-four hours of the 
Manichwan text. In ch. xix there is first a list of twenty-five cayas which is 
found, with variations, also in the Avatamsaka-sütra and the Stiryagarbha- 
sūtra, where they are put into relation with countries (pp. 28] 8q.). It is followed 
by an enumeration of countries: numbers (of eur de Bouddha), the countries 
being (on the whole) the same as in ch. xvii (pp. 281-5). Similarly we have 
in the Mahäsamnipäta:sütra, ch. xxi (p. 303), a short list of countries with 
chief Nàgarájas, who are accompanied by thousands of Nagarajas, e.g. " dans 
le royaume de Tchen-tan [China], le Nagaraja San-kio avec dix-huit malle 
Nàgarájas ". The Buddhist material thus attesta at least a four-fold relation, 
nakgatras: yaksas: countries: numbers. 

In employing such seemingly meaningless enumerations as hd or parta 
of charms, the Mahichæans again imitated the Buddhists. Thus the 
Mah&mayüri, the “ Great Peacock formula ", is une des cing grandes formules 
que le bouddinsme du Nord groupe sous l'appellation collectwe de Pafica-raksa 
“la Quintuple protection” . . . ne doit son importance qu'à sa valeur magique. 
Il consiste essentiellement dans une série de formules en abracadabra . . . est donc 
par excellence une formule de protection contre les serpents. Its catalogue of 
,yakgas is merely a minor item within endless lists of divine beings whose aid 
is invoked to assure the efficacy of its central formula (J.4., 1915; i, 19-22). 
Unfortunately that part of the text that made the transition from the intro- 
.ductory sentences to the yakga-formula is missing in the Manichæan fragment. 

The Candragarbha-sûitra was translated into Chinese in A.D. 566, the 
Süryegarbha-sütra in 592 (loo. at., 261). The first part of the Mahasamnipata- 
sütra, to which the passage from ch. xxii quoted above belongs, was translated 
between 414 and 421 (ibid., p. 303). Of the Mahämäyüri the oldest Chinese 
version that included the yakga-catalogue is of A.D. 516; the first incomplete 
translation, lacking the catalogue, is from between A.D. 317 and 322 (p. 26); 
the Bower MS., which belongs to the second half of the fourth century, con- 
tained parts of the book. 8. Lévi assumes that the Maham&yüri catalogue 
remonte aux trois ou quatre premsers siècles de |” عجن‎ chrétienne. Altogether one 
can perhaps B&y that the chief period of interest in this kind of literature was 
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the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries ; it is to that kiri that one would assign 
also tho Manichæan text. 

The Manichæans of Chinese mt did not, &B B mule; use the Parthian 
language as their medium; in the rare cases they did so use it, they betray- 
themselves by lack of idioms monotony of syntax, poverty of vocabulary, 
and patent mistakes (for details see Ghilain, Langue Parthe, 28-30). As. the 
language of our fragment is intact, its composition must be ascribed to a period 
when and: an area where Parthian was the living language of the Manichæan 

communities. The area in question is either Parthia itself or the countries 
bordering immediately on Parthis in the east, where the influence of the 
Parthian language was strong, and where the Maniohman religion had been 
spread by Parthian emissaries. We know now that Manis Apostle of the East, 


Mär Ammô, went beyond Marv into the former Kuëän dominions and reached - | 


districte near Balkh, possibly even Balkh itself (see my paper “ Warudan-Sah ”, 
Journal of the Greater India Society, xi, 85-90 1). This Mar Ammô, who was 
‘destined to become the founder of Eastern Manichmiam, made Parthian the 
official language of the Eastern Church. It maintained this status until, in 
consequence of the spread of Manichæism still further east, it was replaced by 
Sogdian in Trañsoxiana probably under Mar Sad-Ormizd (second half Of the 
sixth century) ; ' but in the Parthian home provinces as well as Marv and Balkh 
Parthian no doubt continued to be used. -Of the history of the Manichæän , 
church in Marv and Balkh we know little ;- that it had strong communities 
for several centuries is beyond doubt. In the second quarter of the seventh 
century, Htien-teang reported that Manichæism was the religion par excellence 
of Persia (M £m., ii, 179, as corrocted by Marquart). This means that Manichsiism 
-was a very strong religion in those districts of Persia that bordered on 
Tokharistan; for it was there that Huen-taang received his information on 
Persia.* Even at the beginning of the eighth century a Manichwan archbishop ` 
resided in Tokharistan (Chavannes-Pelliot, Traité, 176 [152] 8q.). 


1 1 made the mistake there of making use of the WLWO'N MLK’, who is mentioned in the 
Great Inscription of Shapur I. The later discovered Greek and Parthian versions of that insorip- 
toh (see below, p. 53), which became &oceemible to me only in August, 1945, have proved me 

' wrong and shown that the 191170027 MLE was the king of Ibena (in Parthian, W YRAN). ^ 
It 1s only fair to nay that I had envisaged the.poeeibility that Iberia was meant, but had discarded 
it beoause I did not see (and still do not see) how such a spelling, which no déubt underlies the 
Warjo» of the Armenian Geography, could be defended, m view of the other forms of the name, 
Arm. Wirk', Gr. Ypxaroi, and now Parth. Wyrin = Wirdt». Perman (eto.) Gwrj/Gurs is easly 
derived from Warad ; the diffloulty hes in explaining JFar&z.—Btriking out the WLWO'N MLE 
does not necessarily affect the chief argument of my article. As pre have two countries of the 
name of Warjan/ Wardan in the Armenian Geography, ane = Iberia, the other somewhere near 
Balkh, so should we find two Warwcans m the Iranian material. The Manichoan fragments m 
which Wrwe’s ooours are in Parthian : the name of Iberia should there be spelt *wyro's ; for wrwe's 
is known only as the Middle Persian form. On the other hand, ùnerfeels some heartatian on account 
of the ngme of the king, Hafasá (Habas), which strangely resembles the name of the oontem- 

. poraneous king of Iberia, Hamaxasp, and could perhaps be regarded as a hypoooristzo form of it. 

z That is clear from his mentionmg la vilis de Ho-mo (Mém., d, 180) as the eastern frontier 
of Peria, سه‎ MAI ا د سن لا‎ 75), 15 à mistake for “Moho 
Gnedi-ydk) = Mary/ Marv.. ١ I : | 
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. Already the oldest Man. Parthian dooumients, the poems we oan now 
ascribe to Mar Amm3 himself (BSOAS., xi, 216, n. 6), contain several Indian 
(Buddhist) terms (mrn “death”, rdnyn “jewels”, neh “hell” with 9 
adj. kem "action", and smbwdyg “ world"). In the texts written in the ' 
` fourth oentury (see Ghilain, loo. cit., 26 sq.) their number increases gradually. 
- Our fragment, showing closer contact with Buddhists and an interest in the 

Thdo-Iránian borderlands, may have been written in the sixth century, prò- 
bably in or near Balkh. | 


(R) () pû tw n'm pû tf] (k) [jm pd Hw] f(r)[m n (wd) pd tw z'wr 
(2) (xw)dy yyéw miyh[ o pid um mrym ny] 'njywg yudn 
5 [f](ryštg) o "wd pd n'm cy twin (w)'d 1 wjyd](g) [Jet w'dg | 
(4) "frydg k(y) wyg'n(yd) Ce heya iren wea ee ee )[o] pd n'm 
ı (6) [m](y)h'ylarylrwfyl°'wd gbr'yl [ 
(6) [..... ] qftynws 1 "wd brsymwa fryš[t]g[ 
. (1) [n]m nyi 'wd ddy! 3 bry] nysdyl 5 (0)؟‎ (rfyll,..... 
(8) [](w) m'h hrwyn dyw’n yxin pryg(')n [d](r)[wj]'n r(x)[8s'n 4] 
(9) [](v)zdys’n t'ryg'n 'wd w dn bzg'n (o) hrwyn z'dg'n [tryg] 
, (10) (wd) f &b’nyg (t)rs wd "hr's (dr)d "wd yw(b)[hr ...... ] 
(11) [wd] [z|(r)wn 'o prw’n z'wr 'etft "wd ax{wn.......... j’ 
° (12) [e] ‘ym mrdwhm ky pdmw(x)[t](g) d'ryd o wryx[syd ...... ] 
(18) [.....] wd "bn'syd ‘spwhyd 'zyh[1-flyd o Go 
` (14) L....JJ w dur ( (ly Hell 
. (15) L...my[ > 
(V) (16) hz'r (pww[h]rn .. . .] [Ihr ’xwrynd [oo Paliwm j jm'n 
(IT) pwo yai pd[xs"hyd by8 p'r(n) (n)'m o "w pwi(Ewr 4 m o] 
' )18( "wá '(S)[t pwhr’n] wys(t) hz'r Sw(r)yn hr 'xwrynd [oo] 
"(19) Khw[m jm'n “Jo rwo yxš pdxi'hyd qwotr n'm [o] 
(20) [w..:.... ] prxyzyd o wS st pnjwyst hz"[r] 
(21) [pwhr'n .].g..(n) hr 'xwrynd oo hftwm jm'n ’c 
(22) [rwo yxš pd](x8)'hyd nrg'n n'm "wreynyst"[n] - 
(28) [prxyzyd] '[w8] s) pwhr'n hit’d hyr mygdyy{n] 
(24) [br] 'xwrynd oo (hyitwm j jmn 'o rwo yx(B) 
(25) [pdxə”hyd] nrg()[n 1] n'm ^w qšpyz [prxylzyd o ()[wa] 


— 


= 


M— 


TE س‎ 


— 


(26) [at....... ] hz'r pwhr'n ‘sprh(m)yn "h'r [xwrynd] 
(27) [oo nhwm] jm’n 'o rwo yx pdxi'hyd [........ ] 

VB دن‎ cae cedat ]myl n'm ^w d(jr)tbwhr * (1) p[rxyzyd] 
(29) [wi st pwhr'n...... hrt &yft[yn 'h'r] 
(30) ['rwrynd oo dswm jm’n 'o rwo yx] pdxš[ hyd] 

1 Or gpiyawa. 

* Or rryl. 
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Translation 1 

(R) ... in your name, by -your will, at your command, and through your 
power, Lord Jesus Christ. In the name of Mar Mani the Saviour, the apostle 
of the gods, and in the name of your Holy, praised, blessed Spirit, who amites 
all demons and powers of darkness. In the name of Michael, Səta'el, Raphael, 
and Gabriel . . . of Qaftinus and Bar-Simus the angel . . . in the name of An-el, 
Dad-el, en Nisad-el, and Raf-el [who will smite] all you demons, yaksas, 
peri, drujs, rākęasas, idols of darkness, and spirits of evil. All ye sons of 
darkness and night, fear and terror, pain and sickness, . . . and old age: from 
before the firm Power and Word . . . away from this man, who wears it: flee 
ye, . . „ vanish, take fright, pass away until . . . to a far place . 

(V) ... [he has]... thousand sons; they eat food of... 

The fifth hour, of the day : a Yakga, B13-párn by name, rules it. He occupies 
Puëkavur. He has twenty thousand sons. They eat food of salt. 

The aixth hour, of the day: a Yaksa, Kuéair (1) by name, rules it. He 

occupies [|]. He has twenty-five thousand sons. They eat food of . 

The seventh hour, of the day: & Yaksa, Naragän by name, rules it. ` He 
occupiea-China. He has eighty thousand sons. They eat food of fruit. 

The eighth hour, of the day: a Yaksa, Naragá[n 1] by name, rules it. He 
occupies Kashmir. He has... thousand sons. They eat food of flowers. ` 

The ninth hour, of the day: a Yaksa, ........ mail by name, rules it. 
He occupies Déartabuhr. He has... thousand sons. They eat food of milk. 


Notes 

(8) Cf. hon... wd wyydg, Mir.Man., iii, 863, 9 (cf. p. 912 n.), where tw'n 
refers to the Father of Light. In our passage ib may belong to Jesus (cf. line 1) 
or to the Father. 

(6/7): Qaftinus, etc., Beo Millar HR., ú, 45, 48, 55-9. Cf. also M 196 mrews 
nrews nstyqus y qub vd gpiynws s’ryndws u hiryndws syt od breymes (ho)b’n'n 
nyw'n "the valiant shepherds ", and the hymn published in Transact. Phi. 
Soc., 1942, 56. , 

(8) The Parthian AT of Av. druf-, Man. MPers. druzš, does not 
seem to ocour elsewhere. There is not enough space for [d |(r)[sez£]'n. 

(8) rk[ or raj. There is & hole over the k/z where there would have been 
the point that transforms k into z; the letter itself is damaged, but nevertheless 
quite certain. A class of demons whose name begins with rk{ or ra] is not 
mentioned anywhere else in Manichwan literature. In view of the pre- 
occupation with Indian matters that distinguishes our fragment, rêksasa 
. would be appropriate. Parthian borrowed yaksa as yard,’ bhtks- as bizš-, 
moksa as mózš, and sksdpada as daxddbed,.so raksasa should turn up as *razšas 
(the first vowel would necessarily be shortened in Parthian) or even razšaz, 

1 Apart from Khotanese Saka, it is only in Parthian that Skt. -kp is rendered by -24; for 


Bogd. y'yd (Batley, BSOAS., xi, 771) ا‎ EEE 719), and Man. Sogd. exp (whence 
Ulur and Mongol) comes from Parthian. | 
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cf. Baka rakpaysa, but Vigur r'ki's,. Uig., i, 44 (see Bailey, BSOAS., xi, 771 sqq. is 
for further forms). i 

^(9) uzdes “idol ” is loanword from Middle Persian (Parth. *“ m d 
MPers. 'vzdyh: Parth. ‘zdyh). 

(10) "hrs = Pers. Mrás, cf. 'hr’s’dn, Ghilain, Langue Parthe, 75. , 

(11) 2107 is the key-word to the whole text. Its value cannot be appreciated 
until one has found the correct reading of pdmuextg in the next line; it eluded 
me for a long time. The demons are to flee “ from before " the “ firm ” züwar 
== power, away from thts man who wears it, viz. the sûwar. The zäwar thus 
is the amulet itself, and sz[wn] ‘word " is the text of the amulet. This reminds 
one of the use of ŝúvapıs as “magically potent substance or object”, Bee 
Liddell-Scott-Jones-MoKenzie s.v., ii 5, and of. A. Dieterich, Eine Mithras- < 
liturgie, 46, n. 1. 

(13) "bw's- is transitive elsewhere, see Ghilain, loc. oit., 69. ‘spwh-, not 
otherwise noticed, belongs to ‘sp’w, BSOS., IX, 81. The transitive verb, 
‘sp'w- “to frighten ", also occurs. The -À- in ‘spwh- is urietymological, of. 
sonwhg from wnw-, Ghilain, loo. cit., 67. The gap in 'zyA[. .Jyd may be deceptive ; 
the paper is broken and may not have been put together properly. The deriva- 
tion giveri for yd “ until ” in BSOS., IX, 89, is unsatisfactory. One should pose 
. *yG16 and compare OPers. ydia, which Salemann (GrIrPhsl., i, 1, 318) justly 
connected with Pers. tā. The syntactical value of yata is precisely that of ta. 
That Pers. tā has lost its initial syllable is shown by Man. MPers. da, from 
which it'cannot be separated in any case. The Pablavi form was tā, not "ak; 
the'occasional confusion with the word for “ piece ” occurred after tak “ piece ” 
had become tã; to those who persist in writing tak we recommend kak for ka 
, “when * mak for ma “ (that) not ”, eto. (Frah. Pahl., xxv, 2, T). The Pazendists 
` knew dá beside të, seo Frah. Pahl., xxv, n. 14; this may account for the second 
` half of Paz. anda. 

(17) byš p'rn = Bis-parn must be Tiha who leads a TR existence 
in Northern Buddhism as the fifth of tho “ Dhyani-Bodhisattvas”; he is 
due to create the next world, the world of Maitreya. As his colleague Vajrajpiet 
appears frequently as a yaksa, cf. Konow, Acta Orientalta, viii, 311-17, there 
is no reason why Vifvapäm should not play such a homely role too. In the 
Candragarbha-sütra the yaksa of Purugapura is Manipuspa, that of Gandhara 
is Simhaloma (1). Purugapure is not mentioned in the Mahämäyüri catalogue, 
, where Gändhäre occurs twice, in 32 (yakga is Pramardana), and in 72, where 
the yakge’s name seems to be Vatkrtika ; it has, been oonnected with Av. 
Va&kereta by 8. Lévi, J.A., 1925, i, 67-9; of Bailey, BSOAS., X, 917, n.1. The 
discovery that Vaékerea is Gändhära (which I take for proved) is of the 
greatest importance for the list of countries in Vendidad, ch. 1. It encourages 
me to propose a new explanation for Varena, which in the Vendidad precedes 
hapta hende: should it not be = Skt. Varnu, the "Aopvos of Alexander,-the 

1 Parth. aid ibid. is evidently “thorns” = Bogd. ‘sk’ “thorns” 8018 ., 48, also Man. 
akf (1060 V4). This meaning fita Av. skaits better than any other. ` 


` 
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modern Buner ? See Sylvain Lévi, J.4., 1916, i, 71-3. In the Mahämäyüri 
catalogue Varnu (30) stands sliortly-before Gändhära. The usual identification 
of Varma with Gelan (cf. Christensen, Premier Chapitre du Vendidad, 1943, 
49 sqq.) is ill- founded ; for the Pahlavi version has no authority whatsoover 
in matters of historical geography, and the derivation of Gl from varnga- is 
weak (1. -arny- > *-2l- against Pers. zarr, eto., 2. *gé- < vē- hardly anywhere 
in the West, 3. and all this by the time of Pompey, see Strabo, xi, 5, 1, p. 508). 
(17) pwškwr. At first sight one would perhaps read pwkrwr; but what 
seems to be a -z- point, proves on closer inspection to be mérely a smudge; 
it stands a little lower than the -z- point should. The form pwškwr is thus as 
good as assured. Pwškwr, which may represent Pulkawur or Pošk-, is almost 
certainly an old form of the name of Peshawar (Purusapura). I asked Dr. L. D. 
Barnett how one could best explain the relation of pseudo-Sanskrit Purusapura 
to Pulkawur or Poškawur (and PoëkaBur, see below). He very obligingly 
suggested that the original form of the name was Skt. * Pusya(ka)-pura, whence 
in local Prakrit arose *Pugsa(ka)-p. or *Pdgsa(ka)-p. (for sporadic change of 
ti to 4 see Pischel, 8 125); presence or absence of suffixed -ka- creates as little 
difficulty in Indian as in Iranian; *Pusyaka- is perhaps an'abbreviation of 
a compound name such as Pusya-mitra or Pusya-datia, and the name Pusaka 
occurs twice in the lists of donors at Sanchi (K.I., vol. ii, pp. 104, 887). In 
popular etymology *pogsa- was confused with "pogga—"possa—posa derived 
from Skt. purusa or Pkt. purisa through intermediary purga or pursa, and 
hence arose the form Purusapura. To this I should like to add that the Iranians 
were bound to change foreign *Possakapura to *Poëkapur, which would later 
become Pofkafur and finally Poskawur; it is necessary to assume an older 
form *Poëkapur in order to account for the presence of an original -k- beside 
_ B/w from -p-. We can now discuss the only other occurrence of a form of the 
name with interior -k-. In the Parthian and Greek versions, discovered shortly 
before the war, of the inscription of Šapur I at the Ka‘ba-i Zarduët (a D. 262, 
see BSOS., IX, 845), the easternmost limit of the Sasanian state and at the 
same time the “ Kulan country” (kwém hštr; Le. that part of the former 
Kaulan state which the first Sasanians had conquered) is described as Pikbwr 
= (€umpoober) Haaxifospow.! The passage runs like this, “ and all the upper . 
countries: Kerman, Sakastan, Tuyrän and Makuran, Päratän * and Hindastan 
(Andsin, Gr. ’Iv8la; == Bind), and the Kušän country up to Pikbwr". The 
Parthian version of the inscription is now accessible in a good photograph 
published at the end of M. Sprengling, Shahpuhr I the Great. On the Kaabah 
of Zoroaster = AJSLL., lvii [1940], 4, 341—420. The Greek text is dispersed 
` in little bits and pieces (which ‘are interlaced with odd remarks on anything, ' 
from the shape of letters to the political situation) over the eighty pages of 


1 ‘Tho other terms used to dafine the eastern limita will be discussed at the end of this note. 

2 Le. Hopadyr4 in Gedroms. Sprengiing (858) wrongly attributes to Marquart the view that 
the corresponding name in the Paikuli inscription should be localized in Surat. On Skt. Pérata 
see B. Lévi, J.A., 1915, i, ES ا‎ Ae where Püraiäh stands beaide.Sekasthkna, 
Pahlava, and Käpiff, 


i 


. 
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Sprengling’s article. It is supplemented by two articles by A. T. Olmstead 
in, Classical Philology, xxxvii [1942], 8, 241-262; 4, 898—420. Sprengling’s 
editing technique excites no admiration, and his earlier exploita into the field 
of epigraphy inspire no confidence; cf. also M. N. Tod’s critical remarks in 
Journal of Roman Studies, xxxii, 1943, 84 Bq., and see M. I. Rostovtzeff, 


` Hes Gestas Divi Saporss and Dura, Berytus, viii, 1943, 17-60. Confirmation 
' must ‘be awaited for the Greek spelling of the name which Sprengling 


(pp. 354 sq.) correctly referred to Peshawar; Parthian pškbur is certain. 


‘It may be of interest here to mention briefly the parallel sentence in which 
the north-western limits of the Sasanian empire are defined: “ Atropatene 


(M trupin), Armenia, Iberia (wyršn), Sisakan (Biunik'; spelt sykn),! Albania 
(rr’n 1), Balasakin (bPskn), up to Mount Caucasus and the Gate of the Alans.” 3 
The last words are read kpy kryokny [or: grorny] w 'TnaN T Rkng by Sprengling. 
The.photograph, however, shows clearly enough: kpy TWR w Pan TE" 
(= Kaf kof ud Alaman bar); even a non-Bemitist can recognize the Aramaic 
words jūrā “ mountain"? and tar‘ä “gate”. We note that Sprengling has 
also not suooeeded in restoring the appropriate word for “ gate " in the Greek 
text, which. is of course s/Aa:; he has tried hard to find it and proposes 
“ Alanon [parakh or paakh or phrouriou or pyrgou or kleisouras] ".* To return 
now to the Píkbwr passage, after “ and the Kušān country up to Peshawar” 
the Greek text has, according to Sprengling (p. 355), kas (hjeos Kas Sodskénés 
kas Tsatsénds orón, the Parthian being-W HN ‘L k'š swod W #š; the first š 
ig not clear in the photograph; Sprengling gives #'šs(tn) and restores the word 
for “ mountain "; whether -stn should be read or not I cannot say; it cannot 
be seen in the photograph, and in any case ita presence or absence is ifnmaterial 
for the meaning of the passage. Sprengling has recognized Sogdiana and 
Cad; for Kas he proposes with a fine display of judgment first Cutch, then 
Kashmir, then Kišš, deciding himself in favour of the last. He takes it for ' 
granted that the last Greek word was .روم‎ With this I cannot agree. We 
should read xal Zes Kàs XwSumvfs kal Toaronvñÿs Ópov = Parthian ud 


yad 6 Kak Suyd ud Cad (+ astan) [wimand]. The boundary of Kas was the 


famous Alfwos múpyos, whence the traveller reached 4 Kaola ywpa, Chin. 
K'ja-sa, Sogdian Kas (BSOS., IX, 567; Sogdica, 8, 10), later Kašyar ; for the 
western frontier of Kashghar at the time of Shapur see Markwart, Wehrot, 68. 
The boundary of Sogdiana was the Iron Gate. Shapur thus claims to have 


“held at least a part of Transoxiana, in particular the important first stretch of 


the Silk Route, frem Balkh to the Stone Tower. The definition of his eastern 
possessions, therefore, ends with the words “. . . P&ratün and Hindastän, 


. and the Kulên country up to Peshawar and up to the limits of Kashghar, ` 


Sogdiana, and Tashkend ”. 


1 Not understood by Bprengling. Bakda list “situ s Yasal agra Des roti ot 
K'usit-Kopkoh, 1-0 (where Sisakan follows Balasakan). 
* A new sub-sentence begins with't bmk... Not understood by Sprengling. 
* Tt ooours several times in the insorptaan. Bprenghng miareads it throughout. _ 
* Bprengling's transliteration, . 
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(18) dwryn "salt(y)" (not noticed elsewhere). There are forms with š- 
and s-, Persian #r(-), but Bakhtiari str (Lorimer, p. 69), Gabri of Yezd stir 
(Lorimer, JRAS., 1916, 487), Baluchi sr, Brahui sór, and last but not least 
Pahlavi sor. The word is unknown to Old Iranian and seems to be restricted 
(loanwords from Persian excepted) to the area of Persia and Baluchistan. 
Could it belong to a substrate language and be connected with Dravidian 
*suvar. (Gondi sawwor, GondiM. hover “ salt ", Tamil, Malayalam wvar “ salt- 
ness ", quoted by T. Burrow, BSOAS., XT, 352) ? For the mineral salt Parthian 
has the common Iranian na/imaBka (Sogdsca, 8, and Add. ; na/imafka cannot 
be maintained); as nmydk it occurs in M 377 R 5. In addition, there is a 
strange word for “salty " in Parthian, w = wal 1 The Manichæans had, as 
of everything else, so also à series of (five) tastes, see Polotaky, Pauly-Wissowa, 
Suppi., vi, 250. A full set. does not seem to occur in the Iranian material; 
but there are three fragmentary series, one in Middle Persian (T i M 100,. 
121 sqq.) and two in Parthian (M 183 and M 840), viz. :— 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
MidPers. . — — [dj]n &yptg thr ` 
Parth. 188 . [w]i ry — — tad 
Parth. 840 . wi mfi dn fig] — 
Keph. 83 salesg sauer scharf süss bitter 
(brenzlich) 


(19-22) جومم‎ (= Kucchatira 1) is not known to me. Nrg'n = Naragan, 
which ‘recurs in line 25, is also not clear; Naravähana (Kubera), who -is 
mentioned in the Candragarbha (p. 264 under No. 9), is not olose enough. 
It is not altogether impossible that Naragän is an inverse spelling of *Narayan, 
which could be regarded as a popular or local form of Nérdyana (in Sogdian 
wryn, VJ. and P 8; Saka spellings apud Bailey, BSOAS., X, 909, 914): 
he, too, is found in the Candragarbha (p. 285 under No. 17). The Middle Ir. 
ending -agán (earlier -akän) became -ayën and finally -tyin, which then was 
liable to confusion with -tyn from -19ün/-ikün, cf. the case of parnagàán/ 
parniyan (Pahl. “ parikan ”), Transact. Phil. Soc., 1945, 153. In the region 
of Tokharistan i sin had become -tyén by the middle of the fifth century, 
see Marquart, Brünfahr, 215, and this may be true algo of -agan. We cannot 
tell whether names suoh as Oayamyan represent Cayan-agdn or Üayän-igan 
(cf. Marquart, loo. cib., 226, n. 1). Some words have both -agän and -igan 
originally, e.g. säsänagän in Parthian, sásámigan in MPers. 

(22-25) cynysin = Cénsstan (or Üin-) = China, gépyr = Kaëpir = K&ámir. 
Kaëpir reflects a Prakrit form with -ép-* and must not be confused with the ` 
Iranian and Central Asian form with -sp- and apparently a brief 4-(Kaomepla, 


1 This suggestion is supported by the Avatamsaka-süira and Strryagarbha-slitra,. where 
“la Grotts de Na-lo-yes [Lo. Nkräüyana] sat Is liou saini de la Chine” (BEFRO. v 282,0 For 
details see BEFNO., ii, 248; iv, 547. ; 

3 م‎ as in lysp, eto., of. Sogdica, 58 and Add, 


` 
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Kacxeacpato, Pig; Chin. Chi-pin = Kalen ; Khotanese Bake Kagpár-, 
E xxiv, 6, of. Konow, NTS., xi, 90; Tib. Kaspar, Thomas, Tb. Texts and : 
Doc., i, 193). The form with -ém- ocours in Iranian only in comparatively late 
times, e.g. in Pahlavi (Gr.Bd., 197%, 1991) and Persian (Minorsky, Hudüd, 254). 
The proximity of China to Kashmir ih our text would by itself be sufficient 
` proof for its dependence upon an Indian prototype. Originally no doubt the 


-_, Indian Cina was meant, cf. Mahärhäyüri cat. 80 and 9. Lévi’s remarks, pp. 101, 


` 120. This may also be the explanation of the series Bru-éa—Kashmir—Rgya 
(i.e. China)—Nagarühára in a Tibetan text, F. W. Thomas, loc. cit., 261. 
One and the same yakga, it seems, looks after Cintetán and Kašpîr according 
to our fragment ; in the Mahümaytri Paficika dwells in the confines of Kashmir, 
, bis eldest son in the landa of Cina (understood as China by the translators) : = 


77١ Prabhamkarasca: Käémäre Candakaáca Jatäpure ' 
.18 Pañotka tis namna tu vasate Käsmīrasamdhişu . 

79 pañca putraáalá yasya mahāsainyā mahabalah 

80 dyeshapuirah Paloka vasate Cinabhümişu 


^ The same Päñcika, who, as Sylvain Lévi pointed ont, i$ mentioned in 
a Pali story of the conversion of Kashinir, apanas the yaksa of China in 
the Candragarbha-sfitra (p. 268, No. Bb). - 

. (23) mygdyyn “ consisting of fruit ”. In M 93, i mygdg ‘ fruit ” occurs. 
Boz lan my kw (eto.) = mayde " fruit " and MPers. myw (Mir Man, i), 
Pers. méve “fruit” (for which Morgenstierne proposed a different origin, 
Acta Orientalsa; i, 272) belong here; MPers. mew < *méy from-*madg (mig 1) 
with metathesis. The Parthian, Sogdian, and Persian words, in conjunction, 
‘prove Old Iranian *migda- (and “mtgdaka-) “ fruit " ; all of them are collective 
nouns. This Old Iranian “ fruit" cannot well be separated from the 
| Aramaio and Hebrew m4gdà (eto.) “fruit”, words which are often mis- 
translated because of etymological considerations (4/ mgd in Arabic and 
 Palmyrene)! Syriac maydá means nothing but “fruit”, and so does Talm. 
mygd’ (mgd’), for which Levy, iii, 12, gives Kosibarkest, kistliche Frucht, while 
the he quotes has b-’sprmqy w-mgdy, evidently “ with flowers (MPers. 
teparhmag) and fruit". Biblical Hebrew mdgid, in Deut, 334 sqq., and 
unquestionably in Cant., 413, 16, 74, means “ fruit ”, both literally and meta- 
phorically (“ fruit of heaven ”, etc.) ; Brown-Driver-Brigg say “ excellence : 

excellent or choice things; always of gifts of nature . 
| (25) przyz-, here translated as “ occupy ”, could sikê Bé “protect”, 86e 
` BSOAS., XI, 62, n. 2, where the conneotion with Av. ha&- (Bailey, Trans. 
: Phil. Soc., 1945, 33) was pointed out. 


(28) dyrtbwhr. or dithwhr 1 -š- and 4d- (-r-) gan be distinguished only with 


1 Tt is beyond my provino to express an opinion on Hebr. migdandgh (from RF or migda 1). 
The alamate provenane9: Ot tbe word for RER" (Semitio t anen or a third group ?) 
18 not clear to me, 
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difficulty wherever the writing is slightly faded; here the chances are equal. 
À point over d- (changing it to r-) may have disappeared. Much depends here 
on the proper reading. It seems possible that the town (or distriot) meant here 
was the Jafäpura of the Mahamayiri catalogue 77 (see above note on 22-5), 
which there stands between K&émira and Cina. As, however, a town of that - 
name is known to no other source, ita presence would prove a very close relation 
between the Maniohman fragment and the Mahämäyüri. It is somewhat 
. unfortunate.that the reading of the name in the Mahämäyüri is not quite 
certain; the Chinese versions have Jatásura (name of a people mentioned by 
Via) and Kafäpura, but these two forms add up to Jafäpura, which 
the Skt. MSS. have in unanimity. S. Lévi (p. 101) thinks that Jatápura could. 
. be the “town'of the Jata” (Jä, the Zuff of the Muslims), whose name: 
Candragomin may have given as Jarta (BEFEO., ñi, 61). Beruni glosses 
Bindhu-Sauvira by “ Multan and جهراور‎ Jahrawar (1) " (India, 102*, 16616 
` = transl, i, 300, 302; cf. 130* = i, 260) see Lüders, Weitere Beiträge zur 
Geschichte und Geographie Ostturkestans, 51 sq., but Marquart, Érániahr, 259, 
has made it likely that “jahrdwar” is the same a8 ,جندراور‎ according to 
Marquart, Candrawar. If Minorsky is right in deriving the name of the Persian 
Zu, Lóri, from that of Ror (Arér), J.A., 1931, i, 281 aqq., the old capital of 
the Bauviras, Rauruka (Loluva), see Lüders, loc. cit., may lay some claim to 
the designation of Jafäpura ; the name of the yaksa of Rauruka, Prabhamkara, - 
recurs in the line in which Jatapura is mentioned, though not as the name of 
the genius of Jatapura. Evidently it is impossible, with our present means, to 
determine the position of this town. The Parthian spelling djrtbwhr (or 
détbwhr} is easily explained. It must be remembered that the letter we 
transliterate as j has, in Parthian, the value of £ at the beginning of a word 
(in MPers. it is). If a foreign f- was to be reproduced accurately, a com- 
bination of two. letters had to be used, ejther dš- or preferably dj- (= d#-). 
One can compare Parthian ity, y, a fairly frequent variant of cy = dé, Avestan 
Ië B6 def (Bartholomm, GrIrPAW., i, 1, 158), and Mandæan jf (Noldeke, 
Mand.Gram., p. 2 n.). Unstymological h in the group vowel + r has been 
noticed before, see JRAS., 1942, 239 sq., on Pers. sipihr and Parth. zyncyhr, 
to which ManMPers, nhcyhr 1 should perhaps be joined; in the case of -bwhr 
the numerous Parthian names in -buhr " son" (early pronounced as -bür)' 
added to the temptation. Thus détbwkr could be Jatabür, while djribwhr 
= Jartabür would remind one of Candragomin’s Jarta; however, it is common 
knowledge. that the Indian linguals were often represented by r-- dentals 
(of. also byš p'rn in our fragment), and so we should regard djribwhr merely 
88 an accurate rendering of Jajäpura. 4 


1 The etymology recently proposed for this word by H. W. Bailey, BSOAS., xi, 774, n. 1, 
would require عق‎ in the M Pers. form. The absence of -A- from all other spellings, even that in 
the inscription of Shapur, is against *axi-ddra-. One xiu ee حون‎ te Teer roan 
ny? yr as a loanword (the regular Sogdian form should ond in -14). | 
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| , The Parthian ending -#nde(h). . 


In an article “ Gonteibution a l'histoire de la flexion verbale en. iranien ' 
(Le Monde Oriental, xxxi, 1957 [publ. 1944], 63-86) Professor H. 8. wah 


` has returned to a problem to which he had devoted several pages in the intro- 


duction to his Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi (i, 13-19; 1928): the problem of the two ` ' 


mysterious verb-endings (x! resembling BYN; 2? resembling Av. q) that can 
be added to ideograms in Pahlavi. Professor Nyberg has considerably modified ` 
his earlier views, which had come in for a good deal of criticism; but he still 


: , maintains his analysis of both xt and z* as "زم‎ (with which I had—ill-advisedly + 
. —concurred). He has abandoned his interpretation of the value of z! as -éndéh 


and admits that the arguments put forward against the importation into ` 
Pahlavi of an optative ending that can justly be described as & distinctive! 
feature of the Parthian language are not without some force; but he declares , 
that, as most Pahlavi books had been written.in Northern Persia, in Ray and 
Azerbaijan (p. 88), the Parthian -éndéh might have intruded into Pahlavi 


_ occasionally, and he claims to be able to prove that it did so intrude into 


a page of the Dinkerd. As there is little profit in arguing for or against a thesis 
that a word, form, or ending might or might not have been borrowed by one 
language from another, I will confine’ myself to an examination of the single 
Dinkerd passage that in Nyberg’s opinion is sufficient to prove his case. 

The passage, from the beginning of the seventh book (DkM., 593, 11 sqq.), 
is about the Firat Man and Woman. God sends a minor divinity to them to 
give them some instructions. The messenger does as he is told. His performance 
is described in the same terms as the order iteelf, except for the forms of the 
verbs, which are (according to Nyberg) third persons singular optative in the 
order, but past participles in he description of-its execution. Thus we have 


two seta of forms, viz. :— š 


Srdsg.opt.  SGYTWN-DS ,  zhkDS. | afänmDĂ 
P-P.P. SGYTWN-(-—rafu zas . äfrimentt 
= ae rendre faire naître donner la bénédiction 


The group of letters that looks like DS 3 is to be analysed as *dyh = *dzh. ` 


_ All the three optatives, which are to prove the existence of the ending -énd&A 


in Pahlavi, have to submit to some measure of emendation. afrinandah est 
une haplologie assez naturelle (ou simplé haplographte 1) de áfrininznd&h (p. 85), 
the verbal stem being dfrinam-; it may be censorious to point out that the 

u For the argumenta against his analysis are overwhelmingly strong. No such endmg (M) 
is known in any type of the more ancient Pahlavi material (inscriptions, Dure-Europos,. coins, 
papyri, pealter), a large part of which antedates our oldest Puhlavi manuscripts by as muoh 
ase millennium. Indeed, the letter Fi had fallen into disuse (exoept m the fossilized ideograma, 
Le. word pictures) even before the third oentury. The scheiftgeschichtche Analyse sooms to operate 
in vacuo. 

! In my view they were written in Southern Persia, in Fars and Kerman. 

*T am using capital letters here where I want to mdicate the shape of the Pahlavi signs 
without expressing an opinion on their value, but small letters for their value, Thus, DS oan 
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element -@- of -#ndz)- is thus not attested here. In the combinaison absurde 
shkDS, -k- est une faute pour -yn-, ei -d pour -dyh; nous obtenons zhyndyh 
= tahéndéh, which together with its past cast should belong to Pers. sadan 
produire, but is translated faire naître as if it were a causative verb; would 
it be carping to stress that the syllable -#n- is here, too, not in the text? The 
third form, *SGY TW N-da&, should, by all rules of Pahlavi grammar, represent 
*raudéh; for SGYTWN stands for raw- (before vowels) or rau(-) (in pause 
and presumably 1 before consonante). But in view of the other forms Nyberg 
commands us to read rawéndéh instead. It will be clear already now that the 
passage is incapable of proving -éndéh for Pahlavi, simply because this ending 
does not occur in it; but Nyberg concludes on ne peut dono mer que les formes 
. on -#ndëb, ne se trouvent dans les textes rédigés dans la langue officielle du sud-ouest, 
eto. (p. 86). . ١ ' 

The important parte of the Dinkerd text are transcribed. by Nyberg in 
this way: &n-t5 had vēh-dēn paitäk büu-š guft Ohrmazd 6 kas pat ahräðīh apar- 
Grianik, Evak had yazdān, kū: kas $ pat ahrasth apar-arkänik apar ravéndéh 
6 Masya u Masyānë ١ u zahëndëh han ؟‎ aos yortik nan had Masys u Masyané ; 
han avan dfrinendéh ki. . . sraytin ahuvar 2 pat apāč-čstišnīh dëo u druž. 
He translates: ce qui signifis ceci: Ù est manifeste de par la bonne religion 
qu Ohrmasd dit à un tel qui était d'une noblesse supérieure en justice, à savoir 
un des dieux: “Un tel qui est d'une noblesse supérieure en justice se rendra chez 
Masya ei chez Masyané; ü fera naître de Masyé et de Masyäne le pain fast de 
blé; leur donnera la bénédiction en disant . . . [we omit his words which are 
repeated ? in the execution of the order] lire deux ahwvar afin de repousser les 
démons máles et femelles. In the repetition there is a brief additional sentence : 
u raft kas eto. api-3 rast eto. api-dan dat api-E avēšān Gfrindnit kii eto. api-ë 
srüt ahuvar 2 eto. = et un tel... se rendit... s] fit nattre... et 11 le leur donna; 
4 leur donna la bénédiction on disant . . . et il lit deux ahwoor . . . With regard 
to Ohrmazd's messenger we learn that l'être divin est appelé “ un tel”, kas, 
` ef évidemment Ohrmazd s'adresse à lus à la 9% p. (p. 84). 

i The assurance with which Professor Nyberg presente his theories should 
not blind us to the faot that his reading and interpretetion are equally wrong 
in all important pointe. Even the first words are incorrectly translated ; they 
méan “ what follows, too, is an Avestan text”. That indeed the passage is 
the Pahlavi version of a lost Avestan text, is manifest from its peouliar syntax 
and style and has to be kept before our eyes if we want to understand it properly. 
The next point which attracta the reader’s attention is the peculiar way of 


stand for dé, gf, yd, in my view also for dd’, dy’, eto. The drawbeok is that those who are not 
acquamted with the poculiarities of the Pahlavi soript will be prevented from following the 
discussion. Tt is outweighed by the precuion secured by this mode of writing; the printed 
Pahlavi typo is inadequate for our purposes. 

1 The case does not oocur. 

1 Recta: Masi wd Masini. 5 

3 In this case there should be no change at all in the wording; but there is ras agninst 
rasdi. One of them must be wrong. Nyberg judges differently, p. 86. 
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referring to God's messenger as “ somebody ".! Any divinity, lesser or least, 
should be entitled to the courtesy of a name. Tt is hard to imagine an expression 
of this type “ God said to somebody ‘somebody shall go’, eto.", especially 
when it is meant to convey “ God said to... ‘ you shall go’, eto.” - However, 
we need only glance at.comparable Avesta passages to understand the con- 
struction here, e.g. Vd. ii, 22, dai aorta ahurd mazdd may: yima srira, eto. 


` ` Pahl. tr. u-š guft Ohrmazd 6 Yim ku Yim [s] névak = and Ohrmard said to 


Yima “oh Yima, beautiful one, etc.” The name of the addressed person 
occurs twice, first as dative (Pahl. 6 . . .), then as vocative, and go it is in our 


Dinkerd passage too. Verbal forms that occur in oratio directa and convey , 


a command to the addressed, may confidently be expected to be 2nd persons, 


singular or plural, as the case may be. Ib is true, custom may sometimes admit ' 


the use of the 3rd person instead. Thus, in eighteenth century German one 
could (and did) say to an underling “ Scher’ Er soh zum Teufel”; but to the 


, Speakers of either Avestan or Pahlavi such a convention was unknown, and 


in any case Ahura Mardäh would never have talked to anyone in so markedly 
impolite & fashion. Bo the verbal forms of the Dinkerd text are 2nd persons 
singular of the optative, or, as the existence in Pahlavi of a special form for 
the 2nd sing. opt. is doubtful, of the indicative with the sense of the optative, 
or of the imperative. 

Who then was Ohrmasd's messenger? His name is spelt HDS, which 


Nyberg, interpreting it as 'y5, regards as the ideogram for kas “ somebody ”. . 
. The correct reading is Ad’ = Had, who is a minor divinity entrusted with 
° the care of the homestead.* He is rarely mentioned in the Zoroastrian scriptures, 


so rarely indeed that in the Dinkerd passage a glossator found it advisable to 
warn the reader against the misreading kas by adding vag! az yazdän “ one 
of the divinities’; but his name should be familiar to all students of the 


Zoroastrian religion since the time when J. Darmesteter, in a brilliant little - 


paper, introduced him’ to the learned world (Etudes Iraniennes, ii, 1883, 
pp. 201-3). Spelt as in the Dinkerd, Adš is found e.g. in the Pahl. version of 
Vespered, 9, 5 (= Bp., 10), but Adyš also occurs (Visp., 1, 9 = Bp., 1, 31). 

The epithet of Hadië, pad ahrüsh abar arzänig, represents a single Avestan 
word, but this does not oocur in our Avesta. One should attempt its reconstitu- 


. ton. arzdnig mostly translates Av. nas and Aan, rarely also other words, 


e.g. berexda: abor arzänak is found for Av. pairié.hanána. The closest parallel 
is perhaps pad ahrayih früz afd = Av. aSava.frabwariia- Y., T1, 6 (= Sp. 70, 
22). One might be tempted to suggest “adara.pairis.hawhanana “ who has 
been granted (the reward) by the Holy One", but it cannot be denied that 


° in view of the variability of the Pahlavi versions there are several other 


possibilities, e.g. *as0.upa.berezóa “ esteemed by Ria” (cf. pad ahräyih sardar 


1 That, rather than “ws tal”, is the meaning of kas. 

1 This could have been found out eamly enough by referring to West's translation (SBEX., 
47, p. 7) or to Ohristensen, Premier Homme, 1, 28 sq. One wonders why the work of earlier 
scholars should be so pomtedly overlooked, 
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= Av. afa.sar). In any case Nyberg's translation qus Hott d'une noblesse 
supérieure en Justice is inadequate. We cán now reconstitute the beginning of ` 
the original Avestan. text (with due reserve as regards the epithet): dat aorta 
ahuró. mazdd hadife aiava.pairit.hawhananai: had dia. pari 
hawhanana. . | I 

Hadik want 0 pas ا ا‎ Ba Adan and Byoand bena involved in quod 
of those delightful bite of folklore that European scholars, from time to time, 
contribute to the treasures of Oriental thought: # fü naître de Masyé et de 
Masyan le pain fast de blé ei 4 le leur donna., The Zoroastrian books, it is true, 
tell us of the origin of plante (inoluding species of grain) from the gigantic 
corpse of the Primordial Bull who died seventy years before Adam and Eve 
appeared in the' world, cf. the Pahl. texta discussed by B. Geiger, BSOS., 
VII, 651 sqq; but that Adam and Eve bring forth finished loaves, with , 
Hadid apparently acting as midwife, is a novel feature. One is sorry to have 
to demolish this charming story. The Pahlavi verb zastan, common in the 
Pahl. versions of thé Avesta, means not “faire naître ” but “to ask”; it 
renders Av. Jad- “to ask” to which it belongs by etymology, of. further 
Man.MPers. zast-, ZII., ix, 188. Ita present is spelt in various ways, £- (instead 
of zd- = zay- before -y-) in zyt, Vd., 81 (Sp., 19 papu.) = Tasëyq, FOim, xv 
== Jas8yaj [but both probably wrong for zst], or zd- = zay- in rdynd, Vd., 199 
(Bp., 21714) = Jasôyent, or zdy- in ZH Y M = sdm lst sing. Y., 99, eto. 
(Bp., p. 7437, 13, 9, 21, 751, 3, etc.) — fatSyem, as Ist pl. F., 68% (Sp., p. 23415) 
= jaiSyamnd, and in ZH Y H. = rdyyh 2nd sing. Y., 113 (Sp., p. 845) = JasSyehi, 
or finally as z'd- in 2’dinyh Y., 6519 (Sp., p. 22715) = Jasim, ZHHM = e'dym 
as lst sing. Y., 654 (Sp., p. 227%, 8) — Jaiðyāmi, as Ist pl. Vase. Yt. 8 (p. 1885) : 
. == fardyata, indirectly in záyét spelt Y LY DW N-yt Y., 98 (see Air. Wb. s.v. gad- 
n. 5), and last not least ZSYH Y., 651, in Spiegels print, Z'DDS m “x, 


'. fol 298v, u. = fy. Thé last mentioned form, which in the Yasna renders 


the 2nd sing. opt., is identical with the form in our Dinkerd passage, the sole 
difference being this that in the Dinkerd stem and ending are written as if ١ 
they were two separate words, whereby s'd-, standing virtually in pausa, 
` has automatically assumed the disguise of ZK; that final d/g/y frequently 
` look like -k, is, one truste, known to students of Pahlavi palæography (of. e.g. 
BSOAS., Al, 732). It is appropriate to mention here that over thirty years 
` ago Bartholomae discussed the verbal forms in this Dinkerd text and correotly 
read žāyēħ, which he translated rogas; needless to say, he understood all 

1 Another we owe to J. Stephenson, The Zoological Section of the Nushatw-LQuiib, p. 44, 
* the spider . . . they prepare a net as a snare for flies, which form their food. The male spins 
tho thread and becomes a female [my italics)": Tho Perman text has “ the male spms tho warp 
and the female the woof (pgd) ”. 

: Forms derived from MPera. wok ooour in modern Iranian not only in Nayin! (ih Geiger 
saya, 1d., p. 552). Of. Tajin bung lenta] " (Mann, 1, 68); Bakht. ginds “ lenis] ” (Ibid , h, 186) ; 
Codex Cumanious, 110, 8, bunu m “ Latin " erbegia (1.0. ervilia) == Turkish brizac (Le. exo» 
Differently Grønbech, Koman. 'W5b., 72 s.v. byrčag ; erbegia is hardly == Ital. erbaggio, but rather 
» Ital. rubiglta, Span. arveja, eto. [Persian dictionaries have compounds with bund : buni-surx, 
bund-siyth, bunü-md3, busi-nasle, for various species of lentis and peus] 
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the other forms properly too (WZKM., xxix, 17). Nyberg does not mention 
Bartholomæ’s article, which he quoted in his Hilfsbuch, ii, 18, 1. 

Hadis, therefore, “ went to Adam and Eve and asked them for bread of 

that corn. They gave it (to him) and he blessed it for them.” “ That corn” 
< is appropriate here ; for in the lines preceding our passage we read that Ohrmard 
had provided Adam and Eve with cattle and corn, and instructed them in the 
cultivation of corn, ete. (DkM., 5938-11). They had bread even before Hadid 
appeared on the scene. Hadiš asked them for some and they gave tt (to him): 
the corresponding Pahlavi words, u-šën dad (in N.'s transcription in dad), 
appear in Nyberg’s translation as et à} le leur donna. Professor Nyberg energeti- 
oally demands that his critics should not confine themselves to briefly pointing 
out their divergent views, but should produce lengthy reasoned statements, 
. quoting chapter and verse ; would a classical philologist be’ expected to give 
reasons for rejecting the translation of dabant as “he gave" 1 The object of 
. Hadid’ mission is to teach mankind to speak a blessing over their food before ' 
sitting down to it. The blessing should conclude with the formula known as 
Ahunavar to Zoroastrians (as Ahuvor to Nyberg): u-š srüd ahunavar 2 “ and 
he (Hadiš) recited two Ahunavars”. Nybarg’s version, et 4 ht deuz.ahuvar, 
instead of 4} hg, embodies an error that compares with the one he committed 
in his rendering of u-sdn dad. In his order Ohrmard said to Hadid erdytin 
ahunavar 2 == “ you shall recite two Ahunavars ". The form in -4än has here 
(as often) the value of an imperative or optative; srayitn/srdd should join the 
three doubly attested verbs as a fourth. ` 

We have now cleared the way for a consideration of the ending DŠ, which 
is here used for the 2nd person singular. Nyberg's artiole leaves one with the 
impression that the ending occurred solely in the Dinkerd passage; but in 
fact neither is it uncommon nor has it escaped the attention of scholars. We 
‘have already mentioned #d- DŠ as the equivalent of Av. JaiByoi, which is 
2nd sing. optative, in Yama, 66%. No deep study of the Pahlavi versions is 
required to discover that the ending DS is used, with fair regularity, to represent 
the Avestan 2nd sing. opt. In order to disoover that, we have to be acquainted 
‘with the idiosyncrasies of both the manuscripts and the printed type that 
was (and still is) used in Europe. The only edition worth the name of the i 
Pahl Yasna, Vispered, and Vendidad, is that by Spiegel (1853-8). For the 
‘text of the Yasna he based himself, quite sensibly, on the MS. Kg. We can 
now control his readings, thanks to the full-length facsimile of K, we oye to 
‘the enterprise of Dr. Munksgaard; it is well known that K,, written in 
A.D. 1823, is one of our oldest and most important Avesta MSS. (if not the 
most important). An exceptionally clear DS occurs in K,, e.g. in YMLLWN-DS, 
fol. 294r. 3 (= [ fra}med of Y., 657°, a corrupt form standing for either 2nd 
- sing. impt. or opt.): in Spiegel’s edition (p. 227%) we have YMLLWN-HH 

instead. And so it is everywhere. Throughout his work Spiegel printed HH 


0 for the DS of the MSS. He did that because he felt convinced that there was 


no real distinction between the two groups and because he knew that.the M88. 
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themselves frequently failed to maintain any such distinction. But he was : 
not consequent and sometimes printed DS (which in his print is not different . 
from DDH) when ho realized that the signs were meant to express dš, yš, eto. ; 
thus he gives BDS (or rather BDDH) for bad (e.g. p. 226°) while Kg 292r. 1 
has BDS with precisely the same group as in the verb ending. It-should also 
be noted that the soribe of K, made no distinction between DŠ and DDH; 
of. e.g. 'LWNDÜ = arvandi 290v. 1, GDH’ wmn DÄ = farrah-ómandih 295r. 
apu, 'HL'DS —ahrayih 298r. apu. e passim (all of them DS as in 
YMLLWN-D8), but also mun DDH == amawandth 29br. 11, eto. . In common 
with the soribes of most old MSS., he thought very little of the difference 
` between š and yh (eto.), and so wrote drwdsiyh 306r. 6 or ’p’tyh 323v. 2 with S 

or conversely `P- 248v. u., ' Y K-& 301r. 6, nywkšyt 2219. 10 with clear DH. 
The “ wrong ” use of š and yh/d’, eto., is nearly as common as the “ correct ” 
one. This applies also to Ky. 4 
It is læs easy to decide whether the scribe of K, intended to make any 
difference between DS/DDH, on the one hand, and HTH on the other. Tt is 
a matter of some doubt. But it is quite certain that HH is conventionally 
_ written for DDH in many words in all Pahlavi MSS. Thus we have HH with 
. the value of yd! = iya in mädiyän, mayan, niyāg, niyas, viydban, siya(h), 
frwád, pádiyawand, riyan, pit(s)yórag, siyawus (e.g. Ky 19r. 4 8qq.). This 
same mode of spelling is habitually applied to the ending DS in later M88. 
where it appears as HH, i.e. precisely as in Spiegel's print. There is thus some 
justification for his mode of printing; foras he dealt with more than one MS. 
in editing his text, he could not very well be expected to produce as “ variants " 
what are merely mannerisms of handwriting. 
` Examples for DS/HH: B'YHWN-HH = ayasõiš, Vd., 914 (Sp., 1812); 
"incl. = pasti noit, Vd., 915 (Sp., 132* aqq.); frakärayoié, Vd., 91, appears 
as ZRYTWN-HH ap. Sp., 150% sqq., as -DDH once in Jamasp's edition and 
in FOim., v. It alternates with -yh and the 2nd aing. impt. in Vd., 175 (Sp. 
1934+), HPLWN-HH avakanóié . . . YBLWN-yh abarõiš . . . pro YMLLWN 
fromruyd. In K, it has sometimes a semicircle each above and below, see 
pro YBLWN-DB = frabarais (Y., 6519) fol. 203v. u. The same ending looks 
` like a cross between DŠ and zi in YBLWN- in K, 251r. 5 == -barühs. Outside 
the Pahlavi versions of the Avesta the ending is used both for the 2nd sing. 
indic. and, in some MSS., also for the 8rd sing. opt. of the verb “ to be". 
' Thus AV. 3, 6, Y'TWNt HWH-HH “ you have come ” (twice) with variante 
-DDH, -H, -HY. PahlRsv., 83°, purséd ku kanizag kë wah HWH-HH goved 
ku... man . . . tó mel hom “he will ask ‘my girl, whom do you belong to 1^, 
and: she will say ‘... to you’ ". Ibid, 231, °, risi HWH-HH “ you have 
lived”, Y'TWN4 HWH-HH “ you have come”. Ibid., 147 pu. tó kë mard 
HWH-HH “ who are you 1 ". These are all clear indicatives. As 3rd sing. opt. 
HWH-HH occurs, in conditional clauses, eto., nearly throughout as auxiliary 
"verb, in Pahl. Riv., 276, 384 sqq., 46 papu., 52 pu, 531, 823, °, 86* (here variant 
HWH-HDH), eto. ; - occasionally the idpogram HWH is then omitted go that 
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| spellings such as MT . . . . SOY TWN XH H arise (Dd., p. 45", “ asif... went,” 
Pers. raft-2), of. the spelling YHWWN-tDB for YHWWN+ HWH-DB in 
“ claséical " Pahlavi (= Pers. buüd-e; cf. Spiegel, Gramm. Huzv., § 117, n. 2). 

The function of DS/HH in the texts translated from the Avesta as the 
ending of the 2nd sing. opt. (or subj.) was on the whole correctly understood 
by Spiegel in 1856 (Gramm. Huro., p. 110). In 1874 West gave DS or HH 
(mentioning both forms) ss the ending of the 2nd sing. opt., and noticed the 
use of HWH-HH and ite variante as 2nd sing. indic. and 3rd sing. opt. 
(Glossary and Index, p. 344). In the Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie 
(1895-1901), i, 1, 312, Salemann discussed the endings again; he noted all 
possible spellings, including both DS and HH, but doubted whether we should 
assume a separate form for the 2nd sing. opt. (or subj.). Nyberg, in 1944, 
does not know of the existence, outside his Dinkerd passage, of an ending whose 
function has been established for nearly. a century. 

How is the ending DS/HH to be read? It would be wrong to disregard 
the well-defined function it has in the oldest layer of Pahlavi texte. Spiegel 
was certainly right in maintaining that it should not be confused with the 
ending of the 2nd sing. indicative. The 2nd sing. opt. of the aya-class would 
end in -£ < -at < -aya in Middle Persian; this, therefore, is the &ppro- 
priate reading of DS/HH. After the loss of final -h, the 2nd sing. opt. became 
indistinguishable from the 2nd sing. indio., which had been -ëh < كوم‎ < -ayah 
< -ayahi; the 2nd sing. opt. disappeared and merged in the nd sing. indic. 
The ending DS/HH thus became ‘redundant and served for final -ë or ترق‎ 
at first only in the 2nd sing. indic., then also in the 3rd sing. opt., and even 
in nouns such as gytHH “ world” = gë or rather gê (of. the Old Syriac 
spelling gtyh, Noldeke, Fesigruss Roth, 35, n. b), MHHLAH = Mam, 
MHHLHHNHH * = Mahliyam,, Pahl. Riv., 29% sqq. | 

As soon as the function and phonetic value of DŠ/HH are understood, it 
also becomes clear what letters are compounded into this ending. It will be 
remembered that in old MSS. the ligature is sometimes furnished with two 
semicircles (above, p. 63), of which the one above represents the upper half 
of the head of D and the one below indicates the tail of either D or B; both 
together prove that the group contained.D. The whole group represents the 
old ending -ydy. If we apply to the ancient Pahlavi material, we find that 
from as early as the third century onwards -ydy is regularly employed for 
final -£/-.. It occurs often in the Pahlavi Psalter, see Sohaeder, Ung. Jbb., 
xv, 574 sq., but is found even in inscriptions by Säpür I, see provisionally 
BSOS., IX, 829. In the Pahlavi Psalter a direct ancestor of our DS is attested 
in Ps, 129, 8 HT ... . NTLWN-ydy “if thou . . . shouldest mark”; 
NTLWN-ydy = paye is 2nd sing. opt. (not indic. as some authors say). It is 


1 The distinction of -4- and -i- in M Pers. and early NPers. 18 a matter of some difficulty. 

1 This spelling exemplifies the three most common values of the group HH, vix. (1) ' + ° 
(k + À), (2) yd maya, (8) ın final position 7/8 One would like to know how Nyberg would 
propose to road the word; in view of his words géfä4 “ world” and frakût ‘“ help ”, one would 
expect Mahrahkanaa. H 
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possible that the ending z* is, amongst other things; also a variant of “ DS ”, 
of. K. Barr, BSOS., YIG, 402 sq. 

We must nat forget to mention that several years before he published the 
article here under discussion, Professor Nyberg happened on a passage in the 
Pahl. Rw., a late text in which the ending HH is particularly frequent as 
2nd sing. indic. and 3rd sing. opt. (La légende de Keresäspa. Oriental Studies . . . 
C. E. Pavry, 1934 [written 1929], 336-352). He then interpreted the ending 
as -GÀ, explained evident indicatives as subjunctives (although -àÀ is unknown 

.to MPers. as ending of the 2nd sing. sbj.), and enriched the Pahlavi grammar + 
by the 3rd sing. opt. hak. There is no point in discussing thé details of an 
explanation that results in 80 peouliar forms. What is noteworthy is that the 
ending that he then explained as.-àÀ, and the ending that he now interprets 
as -Endéh, are'one and the same ending; their identity may be slightly—only ' 
` very slightly—obseured by the accidents of handwriting and printing type, 
but ig for that not'any the less real. It is not ns if Nyberg had abandoned the 
earlier reading -4h to substitute -andéh for it; on the contrary, he now quotes 

it with approval (p. 72, n. 1; p. 81, n. 2). | 
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TWO MANICHÆAN MAGICAL THXTS 


Studies in the Vocabulary of Tocharian 
By A. J. VAN WINDMKENBS 
1. A. arämpüt = Skt. rüpa-, B. erepate 
M ard GRAMM., 248 £.) is surely composed of A. arüm " oountenanoo ” 
m = n became m before p), B. ere “ appearance” and A. päi, B. pate. 
I have uie the first member in my article in KZ., 68, 218 f. (relationship 
to Arm. eres). The meaning of the second member is oarteinly near that of 
the first, since we evidently have to do with an old dvandva. I would suggest 
connection with the root of Olr. Mr. bind “ melodious ”, Skt. bhand- “ worship, 
exhilarate, shine ”, IE. *bhend- “ + sing " (Walde-Pokorny, 2, 151). For the 
semantio development “ + countenance” from “ -- sing ”, cf. Skt. eddana- 
, mouth, face ” and vad- “ speak, sound ”, and also Toch. A. guk, B. labo 
“ muzzle ", related to Grk. duds “ voice ”, Goth. siggwan, OHG., OS. singan 
“ amg ” ( (cf. my Levique éymologique des dialectes tokhariens, 127, and my 
Morphologie comparée du tokharien, 45).1 
| In the Tocharian forms A. pät and B. pate, the *n (*bAend-) disappeared 
before t (< *d): of. Morphologie, 38; Lexique, xlvii. By the dropping of the 
final the vowel of the aocented root-syllable was lengthened (Morphologie, 
28 ff.) ; the long vowel has been shortened in the B-form pate (Morphologie, 7). 


2. A. aguk = Skt. ayata- 

(Toch. DU 49) usually &coompaniea names of parts of the body (Toch. 
Gramm., 252); the Tocharische Grammatik, 167, gives of aguk pratsak ot the ` 
following translation “ breit (1) ist deine Brust", but in the same work 818 
we find also agük malañ käsweñi “. . „ rund die schönen Wangen " ; Schulze, 
Ki. Schr., 255, already translated A. asuk as "rund, drall". If we admit 
the meaning of the Tocharian adjective to have been “ + oval (cf. Skt. áyata-), 
round ", A. aguk may be compared to Lith. suku, sùkti, ChSL sukati “ turn ”, 
derivatives of a guttural extension of the root *seu- “bend, turn” (Walde- 
Pokorny, 2,470). The Tocharian form shows palatalization of the *s, indicating 
that the root-vocaliam was “eu: we are dealing with IE. *seug-. For the 
treatment of *eu can be counted A. Æfuk- “neck” < IR. *"g(e)weug- or 
*g(e)neug-, eto., and A. lyutár “ + in a high degree, eto." < IE. *leudh- (af. 
Morphologie, 94, ftn. 4). The initial vowel a- is an old prefix, which represen: 
JE. *en- (cf. Morphologie, 189 £.; Lerique, 18). P 

3. A. kndsw- “+ make haste” 

(Toch. Gramm., 289) is perhaps to be referred to the root of Grk. kóver 
omele, rpéye;, kover’ €melyeobas, évepyei; Kovmral: Bepdrropres (Hes.) ; 
&ykovéc) “make haste, be busy ", etc. The -s- increment in the Tocharian 

1 I never have oonnected the Tocharian word with Goth. siggan ‘ sink ”, مه‎ Wolfgang Krause 
assumes in Gt, Gel. Anz., 1948, 20. The Tooharian origin (A. punk-) of Baka pumea- * ' beak, 
bil” (af. my Lesique, 197) is now clearly oanfirmed by the older form B. pinbw-, which shows 
no anticipation of the w-sound. - 
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form is perhaps primary and probably of the same origin as that in Grk. 
afééw, aëtw, eto.; on the other hand the -w- suffix seems to be secondary ` 
*kans- > *knds- has been influenced by verbs as A. riw- “ be joined, bound ”, 
A. panw- “ draw ", with original -w- (cf. Morphologie, 225 f.). 

4. AB. krüke “ filth” 

(Toch. Gramm., 48; Sieg, KZ., 65, 54) evidently recalls Arm. kork, having 
the same meaning. The long vowel of the Tocharian form is of secondary 
origin: the (original) short vowel of the accented syllable has been lengthened 
(cf. my Morphologie, 23 fE). The older form was *kark(e), krake being the result 
of the r-metathesis, & charaoteristio feature of the Tocharian phonetio system 
(cf. Morphologie, 52). The identity of the Armenian with the Tocharian form ! 

, renders extremely probable the connection of Grk. BópBopos “ dirt, slough” 
with the same root. One might assume LE. *g%org%oro- for the Greek form 
(of. Walde-Pokorny, 1, 694); the vowel of the suffix, however, seems to have 
been influenced by that of the root. 


5. A. mfle “ + act of waiting for” 

(Toch. Gramm., 238: ene mfie prastä “ ru unerwarteter Zeit ") reminds us 
of Av., OP. man- “ wait for”, Arm. mnam “remain, wait for”, Grk. uévo, 
Lat. maneo “remain”, eto., IE. “men-. For a substantive, cf. Grk. por 
“act of remaining, pause”. The ñ of the Tocharian form goes back to a 
palatalized *n: the initial vowel of the original final must have been *e or *$ 
(#5). The -e of mfie is primary or secondary: for secondary +e (monophthong), 
of. my Morphologie, 58 ff. If -s is of primary origin, we are dealing with an old 
*a-, which in the Pre-Tocharian period was followed by an unknown final : 
mile < *mnej + z (with root-vocaliam as in Grk. pl-ur-w “ remain ", ué-uy-cv 
“ ass”) or < *me/oneg + z, with *e/o-root-vowel, which in the unaccented 
antepenultima disappeared, after having become 4 (cf. Morphologie, 94 f). 
If on the contrary -e i8 secondary, the original form of the word must have 
, been *me/on + z with strong grade in the root-syllable, for there is no dropping 
of the final in a monosyllabic form (cf. e.g. *mn +- en). 

6..A. saku, B. sekwe 
was of unknown meaning in the Tocharische Grammatik, 47, 219. Lévi, 
Fragments, 142, however, has translated A. (ysär) saku as “ (sang et) graisse ”, 
and sakwe (?), probably a misprint for sekwe, as “ (Skt.) sneha-; corps gras ”. 
It is to be observed also that Sieg, OLZ., 1943, 131 ff., in his criticism of my 
Lexique, has not rejected the translation “ graisse ” (112). Lévis interpreta- 
tion of the Tocharian word as “ + grease " seems to have the support of 
etymology : , for the forms A. saku and B. sekwe recall Lith. pl. sakai, OPr. 
sackis, Lett. svek’ss °“ reain ", ChSl. soki “ sap of planta, juice of fruit ", Russ. 
osoka “ blood-pus ”, Ukrain. posoka “ blood of an animal ”, Alb. jak “ butter ”, - 
and perhaps also Grk. dzós "sap of plants”. The original Indo-European 
1 My older connection with IE. *qrak- (Lexique, 46) is oertainly to be discarded. 
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` form was | probably *s(e)eg!o- (e grade), *s(v) Jog*o- (o-grade), having an alterna- 
tion *sv-/s- at the initial; for other examples of this alternation, cf. Skt. 
svdpna- “sleep, dream”, eto., and Lith. sdpnas “dream”; Skt. svásar- 
“ sister ”, eto., and ChEL sesira. Toch. A. saku and B. sekwe go back to an 
Judo Ruropsan form with *s-initial (cf. À. spam, B. gpüme, spane “sleep, 
dream ”, with *s- as Lith. sápmas; A. gar, B. ser “sister” == ChAL sesira). ` 
In the texts of the A-dialect saku appears as the second member of a 
compound: ysdr sja]kuyo (Tocharische Spraohreste, 191°8). This compound 
seems to be a dvandva of the same category as those enumerated in the 
Tocharische Qrammatik, 22148: such dvandva-compounds often contain 
two synonyms. Tüereore KOS Tonning OE u THUS Do د‎ so ES HE 
` member ysar “ blood " : Rusa. osoka “ blood-pus " and Ukrain. posoka “ blood 
, of an animal" render extremely probable this semantic explanation. 


T. A. santak“ medicamen 4 

` (Toch. Gramm., 62), with the derived ` substantive (an old adjective) | 
samikenu “ doctor ", to which corresponds B. samikinau (Toch. Gramm., 12), 
seems to have been taken by the authors of the Tocharische Grammank (62, 96) 
as a Sanskrit loanword : çäntaka-. This explanation depends upon the assumed 
treatment s of Skt. ¢: opposed to it is surely the usual treatment in cases 
such ‘as A. çañkh < Skt. çañkha-, A. garir- < Skt. parira-, A. çasam < Skt. 
pasana-, A. privds < Skt. grivatea-, AB. clok < Skt. gloka-, eto. The Toohartsche ` 
Grammatik, 62, invokes A. sil to justify the s of A..sdntak, eto. A. säl, which 
is the name of a tree (cf. Tocharische Sprachreste, 38908 : sal sta[mamjiwam), ` 
would represent Skt. çãla-. If this is true, both Toch. gand s would correspond 
to Skt. ¢: as yet I see no solution to the problem. 

On thé other hand, however, A. sdk, with A. sámikenu and B. samtbsnau,: 
may be a Tocharian word, going directly back to Indo-European. [am inclined - 
to connect it with OHG. gisunt “healthy”, OS. gisund “unhurt, whole, ' 
healthy ", Goth. swin5s “ strong, healthy ”, eto., which belong to IK. *spento-, 
*sunto- (weak grade). The Tocharian form would be a derivative of this root 
having an initial *s- (*senio-, eto.). For the alternation of. IE. *sv- and *s- 
at the initial, cf. other examples above, 6. A. saku, B. sekwe. If ChSl. sesi 
“ wise, intelligent " reflects the same root, one may explain it also as a repre- 

‘sentative of the form having *s- as initial (on the semantic side, of. ON. 
svinnr “ quick, strong, wise”). Toch. A. séniak shows a guttural suffix; for 
the explanation of other -tk- formations, cf. my Morphologie, 126 f., 226 ff. - 
The Tocharian form is probably to be reconstructed as *sé/énte/ogo-, with 
Indo-European lengthened grade. The original long root-vowel has been. 
shorten m D samibinan (cf. above 1. A. arámpat, eto.). 


8. A. ممستع‎ “ + rutting” 
(Toch. Gramm., 311 : mang ohkas, "iem ا‎ get d) Elefant ") may 
be cognate with Skt. sidnati “ sound, sigh, thunder ”, Grk. orévw, ChBl. stevia, 
stonati; Lith. stems, siemé'is “ sigh ”, eto. For the meaning, compare Fr. na 


^ 


‘not preferable.: 
E Written socording to the Tocharian pronunolation. 
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` (> Engl rut) < Let. rugius “roaring”. Cf. also Dutch bronsten “roar”, 


verb derived from bronst “ rutting ”. The Tocharian form is probably an old 
*-nXe)ni- adjective (cf. Morphologie, 91 ff.) as Grk. orovdets “ fall of lamenting ”’. 


, ‘Peel yew must be secondary. (cf. Morphologie, 58 fÈ). 


: 9. A. pigri لل‎ point, top” 
: aka feli Rc 149, and 151, 28) is difficult to separate from Skt. 


, قم‎ “ point, top, end, crest”, pikhard- “ summit, end, top of a tree, edge or 


point of a .sword ", pikharin- “ crested, peaked, pointed ", oekAara- “ creat, . 
diadem ". Toch. A. gigri shows the same suffix as Skt. pithard-. In the 
Tocharian form the original e-grade of the suffix-vocalism is indicated by the 
palatalisation ot 1H, “gh to g: we have to do with the representative of IE. 
*Exgher-.* 

The final -4 may represent IE. + jon- (strong grade), ), of which Skt. gikharm- 
has the weak grade. ‘If this is true, Toch. A. çiọrs must be an old adjective 
(for the treatment of *-jen- in Tocharian, of. my Morphologie, 85 £.). 


ae 10. A. wrdtal 


in found indie Tortue Bovachenste, 38788 : Toch. akp e arti me 
vrüial translates Skt. äkäçam arupi.* 


Toch. sme wrütal must have the same meaning as se ordmpütum, which 


` ‘corresponds to Skt. arüpin- “immaterial, inoorporeal ” (cf. Took. Gramm., 238 ; 
_ieg, OLZ., 1948, 197). Therefore Toch. A. wrätal must signify the same as 


Skt. rüpa- “ form, figure, appearance, etc.” For the Tocharian word I would 
suggest connection with Grk. péĝos “limb, face, appearance, oountenance ", 
for which no (satisfactory) etymology has yet been offered (Boisaca, Dia. 


. by, writes : “ Etym. inconnue "). One may start from. IE. *oredh-, eto. 


In Tocharian wrdtal seems to have been originally the (verbal) adjective of 
the verb wrdt-, of which the meaning is unknown (af. Toch. Gramm., 473). 


Bep ect gh Ud fins By: ada ipia e aaa bb fo ak mats cfa fo 


, me that we are dealing with a nominative-acousative singular: in the text papi oiori boo (of. 


Tocharischs Sprachreste, 1205), gigi must be the direct object of the causative verbal form 


gaganti. Tho Tohari enmity 47, alec setia to: take pigri kaa (nominakive-ioomiatiro): 
singular. 


1 The etymology proposed in my Lexique, 131, Is certainly to be discarded. 
* The explanation of tho final ian dn ny Morpiolojia, 06, étain posal, ui nean 





Two Tocharian Notes ` 
By A. J. VAN WINDEKENB 
° 1. B. entwe “ then " 


HAVE connected this adverb with Skt. atha, having the same meaning, 

and with OHG. un, anti, ent = OE., Eng. and, Germ. und (cf. BSL., 
41, 184 f, and also my Lexique (étymologique des dialectes tokhariens), 20) ; 
the Tocharian form agrees with Skt. atha in its root-vocalism : both Sanskrit 
and Tocharian show the weak grade, IE. *pth-. This etymology, however, 
leaves the w-suffix of Toch. B. entwe unexplained : for we I have only assumed 
a secondary origin. At present this view seems no more plausible to me: 
several extended forms of Skt. atha render imperative a primary origin. Skt. 
atha is attested with following kim (“ yea, well”, in dialogue), with following 
api (^ nevertheless ”’), and with following wand ma, Skt. atha + u means 
“ afterwards, then, and, even ", and Skt. atha -+ vā “ or, or also, or even, eto." 
Both Skt. atha + w and atha + vā may be the formal equivalents of Toch. B. 
eniwe, but an original *-w- extension is more probable for the Tocharian form, 
since the final of the Indo-European words is dropped in this language. A final 
*-w- (of. Grk. rdy-u) or *-a*u- (of. Skt. (ath)a + u) was to be dropped, but 
a final *-pë- (or *-ve-f: cf. Lat. -ve) was only to be reduced to -u (cf. my 
Morphologie (comparée du tokharien), 23 ff.). Therefore B. entwe, which shows 
a secondary suffix -e (cf. my Morphologie, 58 ff.), is best compared to Skt. 
atha + vi. For Toch. A. antus, which may be the equivalent of B. entwe, 
of. BSL., 41, 184 f. 


2. À. ckam “and” 

As already seen by several Indo-Europeanists, the first part of this form 
obviously belongs to IE. *gfe- (cf. Skt. ca, Grk. re, Lat. que); the original 
e-grade of the vowel is indicated by the palatalization of the labiovelar. For 

` -kam I would suggest connection with Skt. cand, which is used after the 
interrogative pronoun or its derivatives, in order to make them indefinite, 
‘and which represents IE. *g*«-t (probably) the Indo-European negative 
particle “ne. The Tocharian form, however, shows no palatalization of the 
labiovelar *g*: ita root-vocaliam is not to be compared to that of Skt. cand, 
but rather to that of Goth. -hus, a pronominal particle which is always used 
along with the negative mw (of. Skt. nd báo cand = Goth. m has — hun) and 
which represents the weak grade of the root. Therefore the primary Indo- 


1 An origin *gfw- seems not probable to me. 
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European form of Toch. A. çkam is to be reconstructed as *g*eq* ne, which, 
being trisyllabic, has only lost the final vowel *-e. i 
. Tocharian À knows also a form çka, surely an old d-case(gkak: çka 
° extended by the emphatic particle -k) ; gké may mean “ yet, also ” (cf. Toch. 
° Gramm., 315). It is composed of two forms of the interrogative pronoun: 
¢ of course represents IE. *q*e-, but the loss of the primary final (-à is a 
secondary ending) renders difficult the explanation of -k-.1 

1 For Toch. A. gkam, eto. Pouoha, Listy Filologické, 67, 212, proposes IE. *ke + bom: 


this explanation is not clear to me, and Poucha is surely wrong in reconstructing a disyllabio 
farm for ckam (*-om was to be dropped through the influence of the &ooentuation). 


“The Forest-Demon” - , 
A Tatar Poem of Gabdulla Tuqaj 


By JOHANNES BENTING 


NE of the most important works of the great Tatar poet Gabdulla Tuqsj 
(27th April, 1886, to 15th April, 1913) 1 is said to be the poem “ Syrele < 
(The Forest-Demon) ”, written in 1907. There is no doubt about the literary 
importance of this work, although many “ enlightened” Tatars disparage it 
as a mere nursery-tale *; but it is likewise important for folklore and literary 
history. ا‎ 
A. TaxT AND TRANSLATION 
, L. , (Desoription of the Tatar Countryside and Forests) 
. Neq Qazan artenda Bardpr Ber avn] “ Qprlaj ” diler, 
Çrrlaoçganda kej ecen “ Tevsqlàre oprlaj " diler. 
Gerce anda tumasam da, min Ber as boro[an idem, 
. . Üirne az-maz tprmalap cocken idem, urojan idem. 
5 Ulavelnsy — hio onstmsjm — her jaope urman ide, _ 
Ul Bolan, jogel ylenner xotfodon jurogan ide. 
Zur.ms 1 disen, sur tygelder, Bu avel pik keckeno, 
Xalqpnsy eoken sub Bik keckeno inegkeno. 
Anda Bik salqpn vo Bik ssp tygel, urta hava ; 
10 (də vaqtenda isep jaroppr da vaqtenda java. 
Urmansnda qspqrzel qura çilek te oir çilek, 
` Kyz aosp jomojanoa hic giksez giarspy Ber cilek. 


` Just behind (the town of) Qazan there is a village, they call it Qurlaj, - 
When singing they call it for euphony’s sake “ Tavsqlars onrlaj ” (“the 
hens are singing "). 
Though 1 was not born there, I stayed there for some time, 
I was a while tilling the soil and sowing, and was reaping. 
5 On all sides of that village, I shall never forget it, were foreste, 
The glades and green meadows were a velvet quilt. 


1 Bee “ Biography of the Tatar writer Tuksioff ” (Tatar text, transcription, and German 
translation) in Tatarische Texts, Nach den in der Laiabteilung der Staatsbibliothek befindlichen 
Origmalplatian herausgegeben, wberseizi und erklärt von Gotthold Weil, Berlin, 1980, pp. 84-8; 
furthermore Hamid Zubeur, Abdoullah Tokay, un podte tat&re moderne (In the XÓrósi Osoma- 
Archieum, 1021, pp. 64-71), Koprultasde Mehmed Fuad, Abdullah Tokayef (in Twrb Yurdu, 
4 (1918), pp. 4907-515). 

* Cf e.g. etabdulla Tugaj, Mukden, 1988, p. 60. 

* Áooording to the Complete Works Edition, e(abiulla Tugaf Mesowwois]e Asare, Tokio, 
1933, vol. fi, appendix pp. 1-10. Tho above text is transoribed in the offica] Tatar Latin alphabet, 
which was used with some alight alterations, from 1928 to about 1040, when rt, was replaced 
by the Russian alphabet, which is hardly fit for reproduction of the Tatar sounds. 
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If you ask whether it is large: it is not large, this village is very small, 
And the water its folk drink of is only a very small rill. 

It is not very cold nor very hot there, (just) a temperate air ; 

The wind blows in due time, and in due time falls the rain. 

In its forests there are glaring red raspberries and strawberries, 

In the twinkling of an eye you will, no doubt, gather a pailful (of them). 


Bik xozur! Rot-rot tora opakor kene curgh, narat ; 
Teplerende jatqanbm Bar xal çisp kykko qarap. 
Jyke, qajpnnar teBende quzojpalaglar, kompolər 
Berle Berge yso alls-gelle gellor, opongalar ; 

Aq, dbzbl, al, sapsarp, songar, Joseldən oeckeler, ` 
Her tarafqa temle islər ceckoli Bu oəckələr ; 
Ypkoliler cockelerne terle teale kypələk- 

Ler kilep kitken pulp taoçpn da sunda cygelep. . 
Ber vaqnt cuq-ouq itep sajrs] Xodajnbr qoglars, 
Kite gannarn» kisep jarbp sedajp xoglare. 

Manda sulvarlar, klus hom tansavalno, teirk to sul, 
Mpnda arkister tiatbrlar da gul, kansirt ta sul. 

Zur Bu urman, citlore kyrenmider, dingez kese 
Binehajo, Bixpsaptpr opakere Cspo[pz kese | 

Q»lt itep iako tegoder namn&rb-devletlore . 

Qart pBapajlarnsn, muns kyrsep, Beten sovlotlore | 
Aopla aldpyda tarixten tiatbr perdose :' 

Ah | (dise) Bes nik Bulaj suj ? — Ber de Aagnbn Bondose | 


IL (The author digresses to the Tatar country-folk) 
Çej keneh jazdpm Ber az, jazmsjm ele geg kennoren 1 
Alsu jerle, gara qasls, gara kyxle quzlarnn. 


‘Come to attention! Like soldiers are lined up the pines and firs ; 


I lay at their feet resting and looking to the sky. 

At the foot of the lime-trees and birches, with sorrel (?) and mushrooms 

Together are growing flowers and buds of all kinds of colours ; 

White flowers, red and crimson ones, yellow and blue ones (looking) 
from the green, 

To all sides these flowers spread sweet odours ; 

Butterflies of all kinds of colours kiss the flowers, 

They come and go and sit down, too. 

At one time God's birds are warbling and singing, 

Their harmonious voices penetrate the soul. 

Here are promenades, clubs, ballrooms and cirous, 

Here are orchestras and theatres, hare is concert, too. 


1 The “ ges, kesloren = in winter and autumns” in the Tokio edition seems to be one of 
the numerous misprints; it may easily (by altering one single type) be oorreoted as above. 


` 
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25 Large is this forest, no border of it is seen, like the sea 
š Boundlees, and innumerable (are the trees) ) as Chinghis Khan's soldiers | 
Involuntarily yeu remember the names, the opulences 
"Of the forefathers if you see that, and all their assaults | 
Before you the theatre-curtain of history rises :, 
30 “Alas! (you say), why then are we (now) like that f ” — We are the 
Lord's servants! (so. and must not ask for reasons). 


8 IL * , 
In the summer days I wrote a little, now in the winter days I do not 
write 
About the ruddy-cheeked, black-browed, black-eyed girls. 


Bu avbinep min çiben, majdan sapans tujlaren 1 
Jaxmejmen, qurgsp jbraqlaroja kitar dip ujlarem | 
85 Tuqte, min juldan adagqanmen iken Bet kyr ele ; 
Olle nik isten de chqqan, syz sagem Bet “ gyrole ”. 
Arona sonr it ole, ij qariem | Xezer jazam, 
Ujlasam avlipmn» opeqlemnen də min rezer jazam. 


In (The animals and the goblins of the forest) | 


Bilgele, Bu qapqara urmanda her jbrtgbo tà Bar, 

40 Juq tygel aju, Byre, telke, oshan qurstqso ta Bar. 
Hem de Bar manda qujan, erlen, tian, gsmran, pese 
Ocrata avon Bulbp urmanda kyp jergen kege. 
Bik quj Bulojanoja menda çen-periler Bar diler, 
Terle alsaste,? uBprlar, gyrolelor Bar diler. 

45 Hic opogop juq, sulas Bulbr ; .Bik galen, sik kyp Bet ull 
.Kykte ni Bulmas dison, 00855 qprpjspz kyk Bet ull 


I do not debcribe the meetings and countryside festivals + of this village, 
I fear my thoughta would go far away | 

85 Stop, look here, it seems to me I have lost the way; . 
Somehow it went out of my mind that my subjeot is the Forest-Demon. 


1 About these countryside festivals the Tatar writer Fatikh Karimi bas gathered some. 
material In his work Tatorlar (= tho Tatars) he gives a popular " explanation” for the fact 
that, in contrast to Mohammedan customs, the women participate in the public amusements, 
He says: “The (itn Bajramb is celebrated more grandly than the Plough Festival (Saban 
Bajramo). Usually the iba is in June. ‘The astonishing fact is that in these festivals the Tatar 
women and girls participate together with the malo folk, and in the time of this festival they 
even give up the reserve towards inalea which otherwise ls imposed to them... . When this 
festival came into fashion and why ft is oslebrated is not known even by the Tatars themselves. 
People say a roh Tatar m old times arranged a grandiose festival on his daughter's wedding, 
and permitted the girls to participate in it together with the men and to dance with each other, 
ag وو‎ YE a nagan d A al MM اش‎ 
bajo v. G. Well, loo. cit, pp. 108-6. 
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Wait a moment yet, my dear.reader! Now I shall write, 
When I have thought in my mind of my village I shall write. 


IH. 


Of course in this dark forest there are all (sorts of) rapacious animals, too, 

Not absent are the bear, the wolf, the fox, and also (other) terrible beasts, 

And there are hares, moles, squirrels, martens (?) and wild cata (f), 

With all these meets the huntsman who rambles much in the forest. 

(The forest) being very dense, there are ghoste and fairies, they say, 

There are various incubi,! vampires and forest demons, they say. 

No wonder this is possible, (the forest) being very thiok, (the trees) 
being very much.! 

What does not all occur in heaven, the heaven being without border 
and end | 


IV. (The wood-outter is approached by the Forest-Demon) 


Sul turbdan azojpna Bis-altp syz syjlim ele, 
opadetemcs azo[bnA oprlbjm ole, kojlim ole. 

Bik matur Ber ajlb kicto Bu avblnen Ber geget 
Kitken urmanoga utbnofa, jalo[bzb Ber at gigep. 

Tiz Barbp qitkon geget, eakə totanojan Barojaouq : 
Kise Baglaojan utpnns Balta Berlen “ tuq ta buq!” 
Cejge tennen opadoetence ten Ber ax salgbn ikən, 
Barca qog-gort joqlacjan Bulojangja urman tpn iken. 
Şunda] ten jaxgp havada Bezner utence iso 

Aln» artn», urn» sulns Belmica uten kisa. 

Baltas» quide geget egton Ber az tuqtap tora : 
Tugta | Cu! jomsez tavagln ollo norse qpeqpra. 
Biakenep Berner çeget qatsp qala ajaq yro, 
Aynamastan gargpspnda elle nindi “jat ” kyre. 
Narso Bu ? Qacqpn mb, gen me f Ja yrok me, norso Bu 1 
Qot روطاعهمه‎ Bik kilegsez, ollo nindi ners Bu | E 
Borns kepkekre negelgender tamam qarmaq kere, 
Ter tygel qullar, ajaglar da Botaq tamaq kese. 
Jaltrpj, jalt-jult kiloder ecko Batqan kyzlore, 

Qot ocar kyrsey eger, tenne tygel, kendazlore. 
Japjalagopeo, nopnozek ; loken kege teele yze, 

Urta Barmaq Bujlbo[6 Bar, marnajbnda mygeze. 
Kokre tygelder munby Barmaglarp Bik tez tezen, 


70 Bik kilegsez, hor Bere do jarte argpnnan ozbn. 


1 Regarding tho “ albastb ", of. Bernhard Munkáosi, ‘ Der ' Alpdamon’ im Ungarischen 


und Turkischen " (m Xelsti Szemle, 14 (1918-14), pp. 218-223). 
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Now I say only a few words, 5 or 6, about this matter, 

And, according to my custom, I sing now and sound now a little. 

In a very fine moon-night a youhg man of this village | 

Went for wood into the forest, all alone, with one horse put to the carriage. 
The young man, who soon reached the place, at once set about working : 


He began cutting the wood with the axe, tock-tock. 
As usually in summer nighta, the night was a little cool, 


All animals were asleep &o that the forest was quiet. . 


In such & quiet and calm air, our wood-cutter . 

Cuts the wood without DRE forward or backward, not to right nor 
to left. 

With the axe in his hand, the young mah panses for a moment in the 
work : 

“Stop now!” cries something with an ugly voice. 

Listening, our young man stiffly stands upright ; 

Suddenly he sees some strange peing before him. 

What is this ? Is it a lunatic, is it a ghost ? Or something else 1 What is 
this ? 

This is a dreadful, a very unpleasant thing. 

lta noge is bowed and crooked entirely like a fishing-hook, 

The arms are not equal, the feet are like branches and boughs (1). 

Ite sunken eyes sparkle and glate— 

It is dreadful if yon see it, not only at night but even in broad day. 

It is all nude, quite delicate (1); but it has the shape of man, ' 

On ita forehead it has a horn of the length of a middle finger. 


` Ite fingers are not crooked, they are all straight, 


. TO 


5 


Very unpleasant, each one longer than half a yatd. 

V. (How the Forest-Demon was cheated) 
Bik ozaq torome qaragbp, kyzne kyzgo neq terep . 
Endog Bater utpnce : “ Bina minnen ni kirek t ” 
— “ Ber do giklenme, geget ain, min qaraq-uogrb tygel, 
Jul da kismimen, gulaj da, min sigyk ture tygel. 
opadotem : Jalopez kegelerne qptbqlap yterom, 
Min ole kyrgeo sine gatlanojanbmnan ykerem. 
Tik qetsqlarops jaralojandpr minem Barmaqlarem, 
Bulopalsjder kelderep adam ytergen caqlarem. ` 
Kil ole sin do Ber az Barmaqglarbgns selket ; ij- 
e geget | Kiloe ikev ujn»jq Ber az kite-ketij |” 

“ Jaxgs, jaxgy syz de juqtbr, mm qarbgmb] ujnbjmbn, 


i Tik sine gartemoja kynmeesen diep min ujlsjmən.” 


— “ Norse  gart5n sojlo, ij Bicare ademcekkene, 


1 


18 
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Bik tisyk ujnkjqos xpnhar, nerse qusan da kynəm.” 


85 — “ Sejlojem gartemne sipa, Jaxgs tennap tor: ene 


T5 


` 


Sunda Bar ic Bik ozen hem Bik ouan per Byrang ; 

Min də keo jardsm Birermen, ojdo iptog, quzojalzjq, : 

Bul aoon» nergo-nergo ugBu arBaoja salbjq.” | 
Byrenener Ber ocbnda Ber ecelgen jarbop, 


° Bul girendo nnggena ain tot, ij urman sarbo[ | " — 


Bu kigogke gyrole do kynde kilmioo kire, 

Kitte qusqan çirge atlap adamnn ire-ire. 

Quid» iltep suzen ocken Byrenege Barmao[bn ; 

Qariem kyrder me inde jog gegetnen qarmao[sn : 

Suqqalsjdsr salta serlo qpstrrelopan oejge Bu, 

Xilesene ekren-ekren kiteroder kejgo Bu. 

Syrele teqqan qulsn selketmider, quzopalm»jd»r, 

Belmi nsan xilesen hio Baltaoja kyz salmsjdpr. 
V. 


For a very long while they looked at esoh other, setting eye to eye, 
(Now) the brave wood-cutter speaks : “ What do you want me to do 1 " — 

— “ Do not once suspect, you young man, that I am a thief or robber, 
Nor am I a highwayman, but anyhow I am not very straight. 
My custom is to kill lonely persons by tickling them. 
Now when I saw you, I howled with joy. 


Just for tickling my fingers are created, 


_ More than once it has occurred that I had a man die laughing. 


Now come you, too, and: have your fingers shaken a little, oh 
Young man! Do come, we two will play a little tiokle-taokle | ” 
— “ Well, a good word is nothing, without contradiction I participate 
in playing, . | 
But I wonder whether you will not agree to a condition of mine.” 
— “What is the condition, say, ah poor little human being, 
We will play at once, oh, and to what you ask I shall agree.” 
— * I will tell you my condition, listen well: Look here, 
Here is a very tall and very thick trunk ; 
I, too, shall exert my strength and help ; arise, comrade, we will remove it, 
We will together put this tree on this carriage here. 
At one end of the trunk there is 8 gaping fissure, 
Now take hold of just that place, you forest sheep |” 
To this advice the Forest-Demon agreed without hesitation, 
He went to the place he was ordered to, walking with long steps. 
He put his fingers into the trunk which had opened its mouth ; 
Do you see now, my dear readers, the snare of the young man ? 
E E und ani 
And slowly he does the trick. 
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The Forest-Demon does not move his inserted hand nor move himself ; 
He does not know the tricks of men, he does not keep an eye on the axe. 


Buqqalbj torop&o axprda coj obo[6p Bugap kitep, 

Byrolenen Barmaos qald» qpsslds gap! itep. 

Sizde egne gyrele do, qpoqera da 880578, 

Spslans, hom jardembna gyrolelor caqnra. 

Xezer inde gyrele Bezner çegetko jalpna, 

Tovbə ite eglerennon, izgelekko salbna : 

— “Bin Ber as qbzojan mine, qotqarcp, ij ademgenom, 

M»nnan ars yzenə, ulpa, 2061630 timem. 

Bagqalardan da tidertmem, ul minem dustem diep, 

Anar urmands jererge min yrem qugtsm diep. 

Bik avprta qullarbm, dustem çiber, zpnhar oiBer, 

Syrolene rençetydon nerse Bar sina, ni Bar 1 " — 

Tinrene de colqena Bicare ojaglennan saga, 

Bul arada jog geget ojgo kitergo mataga. 

At Basbnnan totgan ul bu gyrelene selmi do, 

Ul munsg forjadlarsn asla qolaqqa elmi do. 

— “Tj geget, hic juq ikender merxemot xesser siner, 

Əjtee zenhar morxometser | Kem sin ? Igmer kem sine [ 
Irtego kilgenoe dustlar, tende çanpm torsa gor, 

Sul felan atle keşe qesta diermen sursalar." — 

— “ Əjtəəm ojtim sin Belep qal obn atam “ Boltar " minem. 

Bu geget apran Buler, Bu, Bik Belep tor, sin enem.” — 

Syrele ferjad iteder, annan bcqpnmaq Bula 

Hem de soqsnoao gegetke Ber Ber eg qplmaq Bula. 

Qrcqpra : “ Qustr, xarap itte javes Baltar mine, 

Ah, ylem set, Bu Boladan kem kilep jolqar mine | " — 

Irtegesen gyroleler Bu faqirne tirgiler : 

— “Bin çylərgen, sin qotrroqan, ain tilergensen ” diler. 

Ojteler: ''"Qroqsrma sin, tiz jaxsplnq Berlon t6jbl | À 
Ij qyler! Qsaqanoa Bsltpr, qsoqsralar ms Bu jal l” 

As (the man) knocks several times, at last the wedge becomes loose, and 
The Forest-Demon’s fingers remain squeezed in. 

Now the Forest-Demon discerns the matter; he cries and howls, 
He suffers, and he cries to the (other) Forest-Demons for help. 
Now the Forest-Demon implores our young man, 

He repente of his deeds, he affecta piety : 

— “ You are a little angry with me, do get me free now, dear man; 
From now I will not touch yourself nor your son nor your kin. 


. I shall not let you be touched by others, saying: He is my friend, , 


And I myself permitted him to walk in the Forest. — 
My hands ache very much, my friend, release me, oh release me, 
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110 What does it avail you to torment a forest-demon t " — 
Pulling and dragging, the poor one went out of his senses, 
In the meantime the young man sete about going home. 
He took his horse by the head, not caring for this F'orest-Demon, 
And not at all lending ear to his cries for help. 
115 — “O, young man, you seem to have no feeling of pity, 
Say at least, O pitiless, who are you, what is your name 1 
When to-morrow the friends come, if my soul yet stays in the body, 
I shall say, a man called so-and-so has squeezed [me], when they ask.” — 
— “Wel, I will tell you, keep it in mind, my real name is Last-year. 
120 This young man is your elder brother, know that well, and you are my 
younger brother." — 
The Forest-Demon criea for help, he tries to get free 
And, once freed, to do the young man some harm. 
He cries: “ The bad Last-year has squeezed and ruined me, 
Oh, I-am dying, who will come and rescue me from this misery | ” — 
125 In the morning, the forest-demons insult this poor one : 
They say: “ You are mad, you are deranged, you have become a fool.” 
And they tell him: “ Do not cry, you, and swiftly stop willingly | 
O fool! When Last-year squeezed, do they cry then this year!” | 
B. FOLKLORISTIO REMARKS i 
The subject of the Forest-Demon largely occupied Tuqaj’s mind. “The: 
Forest-Demon," says he (Compl. Works, vol. v, p. 79), “is a national goblin 
who for centuries has frightened the Tatar people," and in 1910 in a lecture on 
* Popular Literature " he again came back to it in a story of a female forest- 
demon who was caught by a young fellow and burnt in the village. I have 
been unable to get a detailed description and examination of this popular 
belief. Dr. Gyula Méazaros (A csuvas ósvallás emlékei = Remains of Chuvash 
paganism, Budapest, 1909, p. 51) notes that the Syrale or Urman anas» (Forest- 
Mother) is thought to be a goblin with protruding forehead (cf. “ Syrole', 
v. 68), sunken eyes (of. v. 65) and bristling hair, who approaches people walking. 
in the forest and kills them by tickling (cf. v. 75). This is completed by a 
statement of my Tatar friends that this demon is thought to have very long nails. 
The etymology of the word Syrele will, no doubt, give a valuable hint as 
to the conception which the Tatar people have of this “national goblin ”. 
But we face the fact that the word cannot be, explained satisfactorily from 
the Tatar language. The word is a foreign one belonging to the series which 
proves the influence of the Volga-Bulgarian and Chuvash population upon 
the Tatars 1): the components are Chuv. gévér “ pointed " (of. Turkish sivri 
1 Compl, Works, iv, 45-7. This story nearly hterally corresponds to the Chuvash tale of an 
_ Arrar which we find m Ashmarm’s Thesaurus lengua Tachuvaschorum, vol. i, pp. 514,,-315,, 
(a variant, vol ii, 255; Dr, 258), and which has been recorded too by Gy. Méexaros (loo, mbi, 


pp. 504,-51,). 
* I content myself with pointang to the Tatar monga “sauna, beth” < Chuvash monoa‘ 
munca (according to Chuvash phonetic laws < Bulgarian “manja, ميجو‎ < Rum. banja; 


cy 
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id), in derivations often contracted to sir +, e.g. güreké "conical", and 
Chuv. قله‎ “hand”: (cf. Turkish كه‎ id.) which originates from an older form 
*ali < old Turkish dg. Chuv. Sir + elê, in Tatar orthography Swrəle, 
“ pointed hand " is à name which alludes to the shape of the hands and fingers 
of this goblin (of. vv. 69-70) and, at the same time, shows the non-Tatar 
origin of this populár belief. 

With regard to the Chuvash conceptions of this goblin, some material is © 
supplied by Gy. Méezaros (loo. cit.) He equates the Tatar Syrəle with the 
. Chuvash Upüte, and remarks that there are other forest-demons, the Arzurri, 

who are believed to be the wives of the Upéáte (loo. cit., p. 51).! But later on 
appeared N. I. Ashmarin’s Thesaurus lingus Tschwoaschorum (Cheboksary, 
1927 sqq.), which now gives abundant material concerning forest-demons 
(especially vol. i, pp, 308-816; vol. ii, p. 72). Ashmarin’s statements, most 
of which are in the Chuvash language, show that the Arzurri and the Updte ^ 
are essentially identical and that both of them may occur in male or in female 
shape, which is quite natural when we have learned the geneais of this being. 
Ashmarin’s general characterization of the Arzurn is in Latin, as follows : 
“Ita appellatur daemonum silvestrium genus, ospite permagno, oculis vero 
minutissimis, ut gui grani millii magnitudinem non excedant, qui viatores per 
silvosa loca iter facientes insectari creduntur identidem clamantes, ut denticulos 
suos aibi comedendos praebeant ; quos consecuti titillando interimere, dentesque 
eorum evulsos avidissime devorare diountur. Ex hominibus sepulcro carentibus 
fieri atque in varias formas transfigurari posse putentur. Ignem, aquam, 
salem, canem reformidare dicuntur. Quibusdam locis quasi in deorum numero 
habentur, sacrificiisque modicis honorantur. De his narrantur fabulae permultae, 
quas omnee hoo quidem loco recensere & proposito nostro alienum est. Alii 
(the steppe-Chuvashes) feminam esse volunt mammosam, inusitata magnitudine, 
quae ostendens genitalia cum risu impudentissimo viatores ad se vocare soleat ; 
alii, omissa impudentia, pueros ab ea duos dorso portari dicunt, qui mammas 
` eius ad tergum reiectas sugant. V. Paasonen H., Ceuvas Szdjegyzék (Budapest, 
1908) p. 01; Méararos, Gyula, À osuvas Ssvallds emlékei (Budapest, 1909) 
` pp. 51-2.” | * 
From the statements gathered by Ashmarin we get the following picture 
(the female Arrurri, being of no acoount for Tugaj's poem, remain out of 
consideration here) :— 


I. The Genesis of the Arzurri 
1 The Arzurri originates in people who have died an unnatural death 
(1311,; 313,,, x), sometimes it is ae that they have had no extreme unction 


Particulars are to be found in si obli da GP Qu Wit Uer Boer) aod ts thw ate 
boraj “ spelt”, from Bulgarian “buraj > Chuv. pdri id. (of. ZDMG., TT 

1 "The meaning of Updis and Arzurri is “ape” and “ half-man " 

"Tn the following, the Roman figuree show tho volume of tho " Thesaurus", the Arabio 
numerals indicate the page and the line. 
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ut 809, ; 811,4) or m no death-prayers have been offered for them (I 31049), 
and that their corpses have not been covered with mould (I 309,; 309% 
with the indication that the Arrurri arises from the shank-bones ; I 3124). 
Cause of death is sometimes said to be aocidents in wood-outting, cold, eto. 
(I 311,4), but for the most part it is due to murder: strangulation or exposure 
of illegitimate children (I 3094, زور‎ 310,; 311,4 45; : Méz. 52,, 53,, 93), and 
. removal of old and sick people who are incapable of working (I 509, sq.) : ^ 
` - “They tell that formerly it was the custom to lead the sick and old people 
and cripples into the forest and kill them; their souls, which ramble crying: . 
, in the forest, are called Areurrs ” ; II 72,,: “ Formerly men knew no God and 
nojustioe.... They were afraid of supporting the one-eyed, blind, deaf, sick, 
lame, and those old ones who were moapable of working, took them into the 
. forest and killed them there. In the same manner as they had been crying when ` 
. dying, their souls ary as they haunt the forest". From the village of Vompu- 
kassi the belief is reported that the Arzurrs arises from self-murderers, into 
whose corpses. the devil wraps himself so:as to frighten the people (Mész. 
51, 52,), or the souls of those whom God does not take e himself, so that 
they wander lamenting (Méas. 52, O. 
(b) When an Arzurrs is killed or wounded, every drop of blood becomes 
a new Arrurri (I 310,,; 315,). 


II. Where the Arrurri ts found, how he looks ond dresses, etc. 
(a) The Arzurri lives where he arose; ie. in dense forests, sometimes in 
a ravine, too (e.g. I 3104). In the order of rank of the pagan Chuvashes’ gods 
he is considered to be a deity of the seventh class 1 (I 818,,). Every year on 

the very day when he was killed, he walks abroad (I 810,,; 3134). ^ 
(b) The Arzurri. assumes different shapes so that he may be seen in. 
diverse forms (I 309,,, 9). He is mostly described as a kind of ape (I 308, ; 
HI 254, he is plainly called updte “ ape "),* or as a tall hairy man (I 98103 ; 
Méaz. 49, from bel.) who is as high as the forest, and is able to ait on the top ' 
, of the trees (I 309,, ; 3104). He has a big head (I 3105) with long hair and 
a black face (I 309,,); his eyes are minute as a millet-grain (I 3104), but 
, according to other accounts he has four eyes, two of them in front and two 
behind, and moreover three hands and feet (I 309,,). Once a mah saw him in 
the moonshine sittmg on top of a tree and plaiting bast shoes. Instead of a 
bodkin he kept a branch in his hand (I 310,,). “ They also tell that in the 
same manner as he had died he shows himself to the-people and frightens them : - 
The men who have perished in the winter from oold haunt in fur-coats and in 
pledges in summer also; he who has been killed by a falling tree, cries 


1 The Chuvash gods 'are arranged in nine classes with nine deities each. A detailed &coount 
of.this m the Chuvash language is found in the Theacurus, vol. ih, 66-8. 

° ® Of. Méexaros, loo. cit., pp. 40-51, esp. p. 50,,. PP- 49,4 and Ul two other names of this 
ghost are mentioned which I have not yet found in Ashmarin's T kaspurws : Vdrmon apal (Foreat- 
Father = Updis), and Vdrmam amdg (Forost-Mothor w Arsurri). 
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unintefruptedly ; he who has died through falling down from a tree cuta 
trees and chops them as a ghost " (I 311,, 8q.). 

(c) In one report the Arzurri is said to have a mantle Gach taba eee 
invisible, but I doubt whether this singly recorded belief has an original relation 
to the Arzurri : “ The Arzüri has a garment ; when any man finds this garment 
and puts it on, nobody is able to see him, and he may go wherever he wishes. 
and may take things without paying one copeck. Bo a man lit a fire and lay 
down to sleep. When he was asleep, an Arsirri came to warm himself, and 
then by an oversight left his garment behind. The man put it on, went into 
all kinds of shops, took goods there and became very rich. But one must not 
doff the garment. Once when the man was returning from the town it was very > 
hot, and he put the garment in his ‘carriage ; then a wind came and carried it 
away. The Arzürri had caused the wind to carry away the garment. Binoe. 
that, time nobody is able to find this garment ” (I 312,, 8q.). 


TI. Appearance and behaviour towards man , 


(a) Usually the Arzurri wanders orying aloud. “ Four of them together come 
out of the four corners of the forest and, crying aloud, assemble at one spot. 
There they confer with each other whom they wish to frighten and when and 
where this may be done” (I 311,) The Arrurri cries like a man, but with 
different voices (I 313, ; Méar. 49, from below: he speaks several languages, 
Russian included ; but he speaks stammering only, like a child: Méaz. 50J ; 
he calls passing people by name (I 309, s ss; 911,4; V 323: “ Therefore 
they do not call themselves by name. When he has heard the name, he calls 
people by name”; Mész. D0,) and thus entices them into the depths of the 
forest (13908, ; 309,,), or, when the man answers, the Arsurri with much 
noise comes running to him (I 309,,; Mész. 52, 44. “ When you hear the 
Arzurri crying im the forest, you must not answer; if you answer, he comes 
and eate you. When you call, however, you must call 4-5 times, then the 
Arzurri says: ‘People are aping me, and does not approach you” 
(I 812, sq.). ; i 

(b) Sometimes the AÁrzurri who attacks suddenly a single man walking 
or riding in the forest—he attacks only single people (I 3104,)—only wishes 
to frighten him (I 811,), and, in some cases, unyokes the horse from thé carriage 
(I 312,,) or makes it shy (Mész. 52,, ,,). Jostling against ‘people, he makes 
them sick? (I 313,; of. also the “‘ Materialy k objasneniju staroj éuvasakoj 
véry ", by V. Magnickij, Kazan’, 1881). As he is very fond of eating human: 
teeth 06 308,,; 310,; III 254), he plucks out men's teeth and eate them 
(1.308, ; Méez. 50,). Usually he kills people by tickling them (I 309, ; 310, ; 
III 254 ; Mées. 50,, 02.4), and sometimes he eats them up (I 30947). 

(c) The Arcurri is much afraid of springs, brooks, and water in general. 
When he approaches a-man, he often asks : “ Are you going towards the source 
or towards the mouth t” (I 309,; 312,). About the answer there is no 
unanimity; one report reads: “When the Arzurri is told ‘ towards the 


+ 
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mouth’, he comes; when we answer ‘towards the source’, he runs away ” 
(I 312,,); but acoording to another report “ ingenious Chuvashes answered 
‘towards the mouth, towards the mouth’, and thus they saved themselves 
from the Arzurri. The matter is that people must not say: ‘towards the 
source’, for the Areurri anxiously avoids the source or the beginning of a 
brook or of a rivulet, and he gladly shows himself to the man; 
but when he is answeted : ‘towards the mouth’, he knows that people cannot 
go round the mouth of the brook and he lets them alone" (I 309, sq.: this 
report is not very clear). 

Of dogs, and bone-gnawing animals in general, the Arrurrs is much afraid 

“(I 309,,; 312,,; Méz. 50,); “when a dog is set upon him, he implores the 
man to hold it back ” (I 310,,; of. the short tale with Méar. 5O, 9). He avoids 
fire and salt, too (I 312,,), as well as axes and other sharp tools, if a man keeps 
them in his hands (Mész. 50,). 

^ (d) For protection from the Arzurr they cut a cross out of the soil (I 309,,). 
Also “ the Arzurrs is afraid of the mountain-ash ; therefore many Chuvashes 
carry small crosses or crucifixes of mountain-ash wood with them” * (IX 
209,,); nor does he approach an ash-wood fire to warm himself (Mész. 50,_,,). 
“When an Arsurr approaches, you must throw a slice of bread after him ” 
(I312,). By putting the horse to the left side of the carriage, you may get 
rid of the ghost (I 3114). Russian, Le. Christian, prayers also drive him away ; 
he then flees lamenting to the forest orying : I burn, oh, that aches, do not 
scorch me! (Méez. 5244 ss)" | 

The following report is of special interest in connection with Tuqaj's 
“ Forest-Demon "', as in ib the motif of the wedge in the fissure is employed 
for warding off the Arzurri: “ Ohce upon a time a man went on business to 
Cheboksary.* When he came to a forest, it grew evening. When he came to 
a ravine, suddenly the Arrurrs cried before the horse, and the horse stopped 
and stood rooted to the ground, and whatever the man did, it did not move 
from the spot. ‘ Never mind,’ said the man, ‘ I have heard what is to be done.’ 
He out an oak cudgel, split it, and pushed a wedge into the fissure. Now the 
Arzurri began crying: ay-ay, ay-ay. Then the man drew the wedge out, and 
the Arsurrs ran away " (I 318.,:8q.). 

(e) For the rest, nowadays no Arzurris are to be met, as God killed them 
by means of lightnings in order that they should no more frighten anybody, 
(Mész. 52, 4). i 

IV. The female form of the Axxurri 
About female Arzurris essentially the same is reported as about their male 


fellows. I content myself with quoting a brief summary : “ The female Arzurri 
is afraid of dogs and of whips. When she is beaten or out, from the drops of 


1 It is a quite general feature with the mountain-ash that all demons keep themselyes away 
from it. 
* Now the capital of the Chuvash Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic. 
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blood shed just as many Arrurris arise. She knows men by name. Source- 
wards ahe does not approach a man, but outfall-wards she quickly reaches him. 
Wunden aha nr ak LR ea ON 
his incisors " (I 315, sq.) `` i 


C. ON THB pius. Histone os; Tuqaya FOREST-DEMON 


From Gabdulla Tuqaj's collection of Tatar folk-songs arid from his lecture 
on popular literature we see that he was very much interested in national 
folklore and popular beliefs.! To his poem * Su anasb (= The Water-Mother, or 
Water-Hag) " 3 he adds the note: “ according to the tale of a village-boy," 
which also is appended to his poem ^ Tas (= The Baldhead) ".* Therefore 
it is quite possible that he got the suggestion um “ Forest-Derhon (Syrele) "— 
which apparently shows for the first time his treatment of popular tradition — 
from his own romantic real and the fancy of the countryside people, rather 
than from literature. 

But now we have to cast another glance at the Chuvash. There the interest 
in gathering old traditions is more than 50 years older tham with the Tatars: 
as early as in 1853, Mikhailov, a Chuvash’himeelf, published a first summary 
. work on discourses, stories, fairy-tales, and proverbs of the Chuvash.’ After 
the Chuvash Ivar Yakovlevich Yakovlev had created a new orthography 
(in 1874) based on the fundamental laws of Chuvash phonetics, and by his 
own initiative founded courses and leasons for Chuvash pupils, the way towards 
the mental development of his people had been freed, and, in about 1880 
the fitst work of Chuvash literature came out and was widely spread in writing ; 
m printed form it was published in 1919 only. It is a long poem by Fedorov, 
who later on did not specially distinguish himself, as far as I know ; ' its title 
is “ Arzurri ", the Forest-Demon. I have not yet succeeded in getting this 
work; according to information that I obtained from Chuvashes, and according 
to the small fragments lying before me, Fedorov had tried to oollect the elementa 
of Chuvash mythology into a popular epos, for which the Kalevala, the Finnish 
national epos, is said to have been in his mmd’seye. The very title of this poem 
of Fedorov shows that the Forest-Demon plays a special role in it, and in view 
of the above facts we can hardly reject the supposition that Tuqaj somehow 
got some knowledge of Fedorov’s “ Ársurri " which caused him to deal with 
the Tatar “ Syrole ” and to introduce it into Tatar literature, probably uncon- 
Mone O URG TAR tust Mine ا‎ oan cee 


1 With this demon we may equate the (Jes-tumpug (i.e. Metallio Nose) of the Kirghix, whioh 
is believed to be a hag with a metalho nose (cf. Syrels v. 68) and metallic nails, 

3 Other Tatar posts and writers have followed him. I only mention here the Tatar and 
Chuvash popular tale of the Maiden in the Moon, which has rocerred literary treatment from 
Apirkhan (+ 1928). 

* Complete Works, vol. ii, 90-4. The Chuvash, too, know the Water Hag (yv omdpl). 

t Gomplete Works, vol. ii, 94-7. 

* Ûuvafakle rongovory i skaak (in the Xosonsbia Gubersabis Vidomoai, 1883, Nos. 83-1). 
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The Uzbek. Dialect of Qizil Qujai 
By StzrAN WURM 
INTRODUCTION 


TE village of Qizil Qujai is situated in the district of Okfabt, about three 
miles from Tashkent, the capital of Uzbekistan. I collected material 
on the dialect of this village from the Uzbeks’ Xamidov Enver (51 years old) 
and Raxmatov Quimet (49 years old), during their stay in Vienna in August,' 
1944. Neither of them had ever left their native village, where they had worked 
as agricultural labourers. Their parente also lived in the same village. These 
two Uzbeks had never gone to school and were illiterate. They spoke neither 
° Russian nor the Tajik language, only their own dialect, which can be 
characterized as follows :— ; 

(1) It is strongly iranized, viz. :— 

(a) The vowel-harmony is almost entirely destroyed. 

(b) H and o in most of the words became u and o. 

'(c) u often stands for o, o is sometimes replaced by u. 

(d) The velar fricative y is replaced by the uvular rolled x. 

(e) The labial attraction (viz. appearance of rounded KHU du 
after stems containing rounded vowels) is found. 

(2) Grammatical features similar to the characteristics of the dialect of 
Tashkent are found, e.g. 1st Present Ist P. pl. -mtz ae "uz, ‘jubdré"uz — “ we 
send’, Tashkent: '‘jubarafiz. 

(3) "There are several Kazak and Kara-Kirghir characteristics in this 
dialect (this may be due to a Qipchaq influence), viz. :— ' 

(a) Initial e is often diphthongized to le. 

(b) ménen = “ with ” is often used for the usual Uzbek bilen. 

(c) 848 (Kaz. kaš) — “ hair " is said for sad, s > 5 before 8 in this word. 

(d) Bometimes -n- appears before the locative and the ablative suffix, 
"if they are added to a possessive suffix of the 3rd P. 

(e) Sentences will be continued by the converb -Y)p, (gee “ Converbe ”’). 

4. Special characteristics 2— 

(a) À strong retrograde and progressive assimilation is found in the 
dialect. 

` (b) As imperative only -İ and (seldom) -lgler are used, the bare stem 
and -inix do not seam to be known. 

(c) In the 2nd P. pL of the pronominal and also of the possessive (1) 
conjugation two forms exist (see 185 Past). 

(d) *-dir as a copula is very often dropped. 
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PHONETICS 
` VowgLS 
Description n ` 
- Front vowels - . 151موع4‎ ' ç 
f Central vowels . Yat 
8 Back vowels. | . daou 
French a in “ femme " | 
As in “oat” refered mise ADS as in French “ chaise” 


French ¢ in “ été” i 
A ceed front vowel between e and closed front +, not unlike the + 


in “ pity ". I 


. ` An open, considerably back 4, somewhat like 4 in “ fish ”. 
. Closed front + as in “ gee ”, found only before k, 3, š, n, and 


half-open 6 (German “ können "), very rare in this dialect. 

Closed ü (French “ tu ”), rare, only before and after š, š, and j. . 

Not the usual Turkish (Turki) closed unrounded vowel missing in the 
iranized Uzbek dialects, but a half-open vowel, more frontal than 
Ahe usual Y, often very near i. ` 

A closed, central rounded vowel (Swedish “hts”, Scotch “ book ”); 
it is an intermediate stage in the transition tl > u. . 

An open central vowel, as a in "about". It is always reduced from 

. Another vowel. pa ce i 
A slightly rounded a as m “not”. 


. More frontal than a in “calm”. 


A half-closed o, sometimes near u. 

A half-closed u with slight rounding of the lipe, as in “ put”. Sometimes 
it sounds near o; especially before n. When stending for o, it has 
always this pronunciation. 


frasitanmore there ae in this dilat a number of roiued re) 


I have indicated by small letters above the line, e.g. ® *, 


If I dare to put my vowels into the Vowel Diagram p the Association 


Phonétique Internationale, it would be as follows :— 
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Diphthongs 
Originally only the falling diphthong au (as in “ now ") < *eu (sometimes 


pronounced ou) existed in this dialect. By addition of j (1) to different vowels 
Secondary diphthongs are formed. 
` 


: Quantity of the Vowels 
The vowels are short or half-long (e.g. 1/22 xa'm). The latter are used 
sometimes for the originally long vowels in Persian and Arabic loanwords 


(1/98 go'i, Pers. gz), and sometimes before two consonants in words of 
Uzbek origin, e.g. 1/87 endl. 


Vowel-Harmony 
The vowel-harmony in this dialect is destroyed ; suffixes with front vowels 
are added to stems with back vowels, and 1 usually is replaced by Y. Back 
suffix-vowels are only found in suffixes added to bol- — “to be, become ” 
(1/1 botsa), with -q, -x (1/8 sdluqqa), and in a few other cases (I/50 axdan, eto.). 
The labial-attraction (see “ Introduction "), characteristic of the Iranized 
Uzbek dialecta, is also to be found (1/4 kordüm, 11/4 tn, ete.). ^ 


Consonanial Influence on Vowels 
Cases of it are mentioned in the desaription of €, i, and tl, and in the chapter 
above. 
This palataliring and velarising influence on the consonants is stronger 


than the origmal vowel-harmony, e.g. 1/66 عقملاة‎ > kunda, kelmüxàt < 
kelmekii. 


Vowel-Transtisons 


"aj. >e 1/52 etr < *ajtdy 
€ 8,4  /96uka < Mike, ITI/2 kâtte < *kette 


"Eu > au I/00Xtüjau < *ktjeu 
(teu) au > ou | 1/74 ktijou < ktljau > *ktijeu 
6 >i 1/83 jilikap < jeiip 


ð >o 1/4 korgen < *kbrgen, see “ Introduction ” 

u >u 1/66 koliïp < *ktlišip, see “ Introduction ” 

t >t 1/27 bileüxük > *bilek jtixtik, geo “u ” / 

0 ` >u 1/41 tun < ton, see “ Introduction " 

u >o 1⁄8 alo” < *aluw, see “ Introduction ” 

tt .>u>o 1/50 زه‎ < uj < ttj 

u >t Sometimes before and after š and 5 e.g. 1/66 inde > 
*íunóa E 


Furthermore final i Y, and vowels in unstressed syllables, are very often 
reduced to » or eliminated entirely. 


` 
Li 
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CONBONANTS | 
Table of Oonsonants ١ 


/ v = voloed ; vl = volocless, 


Bilabial | Dental 












































After x a g often is heard. 

lis used with front and back vowels as in the other Urbek dialects, but 
‘a velarized £ is used instead, when preceded by a rounded back vowel and- 
followed by a consonant, e.g. 1/64 bodi. 1 

As initials p and q are very strongly aspirated, k lees strongly, t slightly. 
KB central letters they are slightly aspirated before vowels, aspirated before ` 
consonante. As double oentral letters they are not aspirated. Tn fmal position 
they are usually not aspirated, -p in the converb (i)p is inaspirated. Before 
i, e, ê, ar PUB HN Su deputatis ا‎ due UA 
before a, û, and o. : . 

b, K, g as initials aro palatalizod in oertain cases, viz.: g is palatalized 
only in the stem gep- == “ to speak” ; yis pelle d oeil 
monosyllabic words, e.g. I/17 Beite < Bei = “five”; k before eis palatalized 
if the first syllable is strongly stressed. 

Sometimes consonants are articulated in a very slack manner and are ` 
almost imperceptible. I indicate them by small letters above the line, e.g. 
111/9 Pš ym. : 

Transition of Consonants and Assimilation 
Generally speaking voiced plosives and fricatives become half-voioed or 


voiceless in fmal position, if the following word has no voiced initial. This 
well-known general feature of the Turkish (Turki) languages I have not indicated 


in the transcription. 


- 
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Historical transition :— 


*b> u . og. 1/12 sauzi < *sebze (Pers. one) 
Regular transitions :— 
bm . If the consonant standing after the following vowel is n or "a 


rt mnn < “bunga. This change is found in all Turkish 

Turki) languages with the exception of Turkey-Turkish. 
L bu = “ this ” it does not take place in the Uzbek dialects, 
Í till now it was found only in the dialect of Tashkent. 


b > w . Inthe verbal composition converb -e + bér-, b always becomes 
w. 

d >t. .) Suffixes with initial d, g, change it to t, k, when added to 

g ^k } a voiceless final, e.g. 1/67 kettY < *ketdi. 

Eq Initial g of suffixes becomes q, when added to a final q, 
e.g. 250000 < piéag-ga = “to the knife ” 

g > y. . Final g becomes y, when a vowel is added, 111/3 

` > *tegide. 

'k >g. . Final k changes to g, és ‘added, 1/67 bilegideh 
< *bilek-i-den. 


m w(") . “mis (Possessive and verbal suffix Ist P. pL) becomes -"üz, 
-"ux, when added to a final rounded vowel, e.g. I/92 
ktüjauVüx < *ktljeumiz. 


n >l. . Final -n usually changes to -l when -ler' (Plural-suffix) is 
added. J/4b yätiller < *yatinlar. 
n >n. . When g (k) is added to a final n, it changes to 5, 1/87 buyung* 
< *bu-kttn-ki. 
n x.  . The accusative suffix -nY often changes to “¥, when added'to, 
a final -z, e.g. 1/64 qx > “gini. 
gj.  . The conditional suffix of the And P. pl. #sanis, *-senix always 


appears as -sejir, if the verbal stem has no q, eg. 1/57 
bolsejig > *bolsap! (but qáhsantix — “ if you remain ”). 

p w(") . The -p of the converb in -(Y)p changes to -w, if it is combined 
with a following verb, the initial consonant of which is 
dropped, 1/46 ke“4tti < “kelip jatdi. 


q > Y. . Final q becomes y, when a vowel, 1, or r is added to it, 1⁄26 
qulayi < *qulaqt, 1/40 ortaylerY < *ortaglary. f 

q > x. . q at the end of a syllable often changes to x, if followed by s, 
1/60 &ysdq < *Siqsaq. 

r >t. . Always m bitte < *bir-te = “ one ”. 


Apart from these regular changes many cases of ede transitions 
are to be recorded, e.g. 1/93 dtesiye. (The dativesuffiz usually remains 
unchanged when added to a final vowel), I/67 tårs»yem < têrtse gem, etc. 

An unusually strong retrograde and progressive assimilation is to be 
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observed in this dialect. Apart from d > t, g > k, g > q, and n > ب[‎ which, 
are usual features of other Uzbek dialects, transitions like 1/42 kessin < 


*kelain, 1/39 kennej < *kernej < Pers. bs (retrograde assimilation), and 
n > x (progressive assimilation) are noticeable. 

In 1/8 sûl"qqa < *saluw-ga and 1/3 qattan < *qajdan the initial con- 
sonant of the suffix becomes voiceless and assimilates the preceding semi-vowel. 


Dropped and Eliminated Consonants 


Initial j, k, p, t often have a very slack articulation, and are sometimes 
dropped, e.g. 11/8 targen, 1/28 urak > *jtixtik, 1/69 “odenge, 111/9 "čá yini 
< *piáaqini, 1/78 gep*radi"ure"ux < “gepiridip turamis. 

Final -r in dir is always dropped (> di, d=). 1/36 nerscle < *nerseler is an 
unusual case in an Urbek dialect. 

t and d are often dropped when they are the second ones of two final 


consonants, 1/15 tor < “tort, 1/98 god < Pers. Gy, etc. 
X and l as final consonants of a syllable are often weakened and dropped, 
when a consonant follows, e.g. 1/54 mY seler > mY sizler, 1/3 ké'gen < *kélgen. 
l and m (sometimes also n) are often dropped in intervocalic position 
which results in syllable-contractions (with simultaneous vowel-elimination), 
e.g. 1/50 ap < *altp, 1/90 qiziz > *qiximix eto. 


Stress and Peloh 


I much regret that during the short time which I had at my disposal for 
collecting material on this dialect I had no opportunity to pay sufficient 
attention to the stress and pitch. So I am not in 8 position to contribute in 
this study to the complicated and often disoussed problem of stress and pitch 
in the Turkish (Turki) languages. I could not take records of this dialect, and 
dictated texta I cannot regard as suitable for studies on stress and pitch. 

I can only state that, generally speaking, the first or second syllables often 
have the main stress (') and low pitch (), and the last syllabl&s (and certain 
verbal suffixes) have high pitch (^ , 

I venture to give in the grammar the few notes I made on stress and pitch, 
but I am sure that some of them do not show the original pitoh, as 8 few 
examples seem to have the falling intonation, which is characteristic of the 
last word in a sentence (e.g. kélsin). . , 

The eliminated vowels sometimes show the pounce of the stress with 
certainty (1/45 titip, 1/67 qûšp). 

Two streased syllables must not meet, in such cases the less important 
of the stresses changes ita original position, e.g. 1/67 'qix™, xf 'Alip 'qhšp 'kéttt 
< Alip qh'átp. 


` 
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GRAMMAR 
| Noon 

Nom. °. 'n£rsf the (a) thing. pq the (a) knife 
Gen. . ngrsgnY of the (a) thing. pêdani of the (a) knife. 
Dat. . nersegé to the (a) thing. pddqqa eto. ; 
Aco. — . neme(ni)tho(a)thing. -~ pitay) 

Loo. . nersedé in the (a) thing. pddgta 

Abl. . nersedén from the (a) thing. pšáqtan 


Equative. nersedej like the (a) thing. pódqtaj 

The suffires added to nouns with front vowels and back vowels contain 
only front vowels (except ni), ia after a final q the sufix vowels are 
back ones. 

Genitive.—The -niy of the Visas language appears only once in II/10 
bunin. The genitive always precedes the dependent noun, which takes the 
possessive suffix of the 3rd P. sg. or pl. If such a genitive combination is to 
be regarded as & compound noun, or is a term of relationship, the genitive 
suffix is dropped, e.g. Ve Koln bile = “ bride-youngster ", 1/90 qix nasi 

“the girl's mother ” 

° RUS a «(gee “ anaiona of Consonants ”).— If the object is indefinite, 
the aco. suffix is dropped, 1/11 bur erêki áp kelip = “ fetching a goat”. 

Equatiwe.—Apart from -dej the suffix te is used with certain pronouns 
in the meaning of equal quantity (munde = “ as much as this ”). 

Remainders of the Ancient Turkish Instrumental (in) are found in 1/78 
amban, eto. 

I Plural —-ler (after final -q -lar), the case-suffixes are added, e.g. qixlerge 
= “to the girls”. 


| PRONOUNS- : 
Personal (and Possessive) Pronouns 
lstP.sg. 2ndP.sg. 8rd P. sg. lst P. 
"I" “thou” “he, she it” “we” (collective) “ each of us ” 

Nom. man san u(t) biz bizler 
Gen. manî ` san unt bixnt bixlernY 
Dat. mange  —sagge ufe bizge biklerge 
Aco. mant sant unt bini bixlernY 
Loo. mande sande unde(da) bizde bixlerde 
Abl. manden sanden  unden(dan) bizden b'xlerden 


2nd P. pl.: six, sizler (see below); 3rd P. pl. ular. 

The equative -dej of the pers. pron. 1st and 2nd P. do not seem to be in 
this dialect. 

ix is the usual address to one person (san is only used to children, and 
to express contempt or indignation), sixler is used to address more persons 
than one. 
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The genitives of the pers. pron. are used as possessive pron., but only for 
emphasizing the possession expressed by the possessive suffixes. 

-kï added to the genitive i the pers. pron. forms substantival poss. pron., 
e.g. 1/61 bixlernikY = “ ours’ 


Possessive Suffixes 
. le P. ‘nd P. 3rd P. ag. la P. 2nd P. 3rd P. pl. 
Final consonant .. وك ها‎ X x! ‘nix (ler), X 
Final vowel . “M 3 41 فالس‎ pix (-ler), aY 


After rounded vowels -Ym is sometimes -üm, -um, Jx is always -üx, sux, 
when the word ends up in a consonant, and -Yùx, “ax, when the final is a vowel.. 


Demonsiraisve Pronouns 
i Nom. Gen. Dat. Aco. Lo. . Abl. 
“ This ” . bul) maun’ mun(g)ë muni munde(da) munden(dan) 
"That" ` i font  uy(g)s kunt šunde(da) kundenėdan) 
(visible). š (tinti) eto 


“That” (invis.) u(t) uni ux(g)) unÿ | unde(da) unden(dan) `. 
The equative -dej of the dem. pron. and the 3rd P: of the pers. pron. has 
a qualifying and adjectival meaning, 5s & quantitative and adverbial meaning. 
u = “ he, she, it” changes to a- in the Suns 1/79 anda. 


_ Other Pronouns 
Interrogatiwes E EE “who”, nême, often ma (< nême) 
= what", qajst — “ whioh " | 
Reflezive Pronoun.—s + posa. su, e.g. كه‎ (orum = * myself ”. 
Indefimite Pronouns.—ber'= “ one” , bar née — “ some, several ", bakga 
== “another ", xemmesï = “ every, ean ?, eto. 


ADJECTIVES 
As attribute they precede the noun, as predicate they follow it and remain 
unchanged. 
Comparative. —The ablative suffix is added to the compared word, e.g. dtem 
bu ddemden jax = “my father is better than this man’ 
Very seldom -rek (-råq) is added to the adjective to E the comparative. 
Superlative.—en is put before the adjective, en jari — “the best”. 


id ADVERBS 
As adverbs are used :— 
(1) Adjectives and nouns, TI /1 lêski mahall = “in an old village ”. 
(2) Nouns + poss. suff. 8rd P. sg. in temporal sense, 11/5 kédest == 
the night". Often the dative suffix is added: 11/9 ertesige = “in the 
morning ”. ` | ١ 
i 1 X< imi. - ‘ 


P 


t 
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(3) Expressions ending in the dative, locative, ablative, or equative 
suffixes, e.g. III/10 burden == “ suddenly ”, tegde = “ down”. 

(4) Converbs, e.g. I/70 gep*redep ot*rinler = “ sit conversing ”. 

-še (a) added to pronouns, adjectives, and verbal nouns forms adverbs, 


"eg. badgede = “otherwise, in another way", man perpen = “ when 


I ممه‎ (it) ". 

, Names of nations +- te indicate the language, ‘which is used 55 adverbially 
(not as a noun as in Turkey), oxBekëe — “in the Uzbek language ”. To this 
Ge sometimes the possessive suffix of the 3rd P. ag. (and ا‎ also the 
dative suffix) is added, e.g. "xbokéedi(ge). 


REMARKS ON POBSTPOSITIONBS 
About ménen = '' with ", “ Introduction ” 
The prepositions that are ‘nouns, take only the poti suff.'of the 3rd P. sg., 
the other persons aro expressed by the genitive of the pers. pron. put before 
them, e.g. HD men âtdege = “ to my OEE 


NUMERALS 
1 bear 6 arty 20 jigsrms 70 jetms=š 
2 ikky 7 jet(t)s 30 ottus 80 seksen 
3 u$ 8 sekkiz 40 qaq’ 90 toyxin 
4 tor(t) 9 toqqux 50 ellik 100 jux 
b beš 10 on (un) 60 ákrtm*š 1,000 min 


Very often -te (originally a numerative for persons and things) is added 
to the numerals: bitte, iK te, učte, torte, etc. After the numerals always the 
sg. is used. 

Ordinals axe formed by adding -mð to cardinals with a final consonant, 
and -n& tb those with a final vowel, berinëï, ikkingi, eto. 

Distributive numerals are formed by adding -den to the cardinals + te, 
bitteden = “ by one ”. ` 

Substantival numerals are formed by adding -av, bsrau, eto. 

Approximate numerals are formed by -lep added to the cardinals, e.g. Bešlep 


= “ about five ”, also “ five together ” (ikkele = “ both "). 


Numeratives are sometimes found, e.g. I11/8 ber tip darag = “ one tree ”, 
1/33 bar dáng toppï = “ one cap ”, etc. 


VERBS 


POSSESSIVE “ INFLEXION " 


let Pretertie 
lst P. sg. ‘kéldtm= “I came” lst P. pl. kelduq (I) 
2nd P. ag. keldin eto. 2nd P. pl. , 'keldipiz, 'keldmleris (1) 
3rd P. ag. keldY 9rd P. pL keldi(ler) 


keldinix is used normally to address one person (see “ Personal Pronouns ", 


` 


4 


p 
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six), and in a oollective meaning to address several ; keldvlerix < keldilerinix 
== “each of you”. 

Verbal stems ath back vowels take the same suffixes as those with front 
ones. If stems contain rounded vowels, the suffixes of the 1st P. and 3rd P. ag. 
(and of the 3rd P. pl.) may have rounded vowels, II/4 kordim, I/49 turdü eto. 

For expressing negation, -me, (ma) if put after the stem, e.g. Kel kemedi 
== “J did not come’ 

In questions the ika a puti particle mi is put after the e suffixes, 
e.g. keldi mY'— “did he come?” 

This lat preterite expresses a terminated action that happened only once 
in the past. — 


gi Conditional 

let P. sg. 'kolsém == “if 1 come”, eto. gêbam, sem = “ jf I remain ”, eto. 
And P. sg. kelsey etc. . gadhen 0 
3rd P. sg. kolse qüdisa, -s€ 
Ist P. pl. kelsek qdisdq 
2nd P. pl 'kèlsejin qüisagix 

E kels»lerjx qdtenlerix 
8rd P. pl. kelse(ler) qåtsa(ler), -seler 


If a stem with back vowels has no q, the suffix of the 2nd P. pl. is often ' 
كتازعه‎ (< *-saglE). The suffix of the Ist P. pl. is always -sdq after back stem- 
vowels. 

The difference between the two forms of'the 2nd P. pl. and the use of the 
negative and the interrogative particles is the same as in the 1st preterite. 

This verbal form, usually called conditional, ia used to exprees the E 
meanings :— 

(1) It is to be translated by “if” with indicative, and (2) by “ at with 
subjunctive; (8) it is used for asking a favour in a polite way, mange bêrsejis 
= “would you give me”; (4) it expresses the meaning of “when” with 
past tense; ojige kelse == “when he came to his house”; (5) it indicates 
condition; (6) + kérek (a) Supposition, e.g. dtem kelse kêrek == ' my father 
is eioi to have come ”, (b) Necessitative, e.g. bêrsejis kérek = “ you ought 
to give’ I 


PRONOMINAL '" INFLRXION ” 


lst P. ag. 'jaxšf-men = “Tam good” pl. jaxdi-mix == “we are good ” 
2nd P. sg. jax#i-sen == “thou art good ” pl. jaxdi-six == " you are 
good ” 1 
jax axler == “each of you is 
good” 
3rd P. sg. jawa (dîr) — “he, she, it is — jarñr(*-dilar) =“ they are 
. good ” good ” 


1 See ““ Persona] Pronouns ". 
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The interrogative particle mi is placed before the personal suffixes, jaxi 
mY six — “are you good ?” (= “do you feel well ”). à 


Present. 
The present is formed by adding the personal suffixes to the converb 
-€(-a) (after a final vowel -j), negative -mej, (-maj). 
i Ist: P. ag, ‘kèlémen = “I come” lst P.pl  kelemix 
and P. sg. kelesen etc. 2nd P. pl. 'kàlfsix 
‘kélesulér 
3rd P. ag. koledy (<< “dir) 3rd P. pL  kelsdY (ler) 


Verbal stems with back vowels take the same paie Ifa 0m contains 
rounded vowels, -miz > -"üsz, -"ux, e.g. jubdra" “wo sen 

The interrogative particle mY, in contrast to "o Turkish of Turkey, is 
placed after.the personal suffixes, kelesiz mY = "do you come f ” 

This tense is used for actions done in the present. 

The 1st P. pl is sometimes used for inviting to do somethmg, e.g. 1/98 
jubárg"ux = “let us send ” 

To express an action "habi is just happening, the verbal noun *-mek, *-maq, 
with the locative suffix and the personal suffixes is used, -méktemen, -mâxtemen, 
e.g. 1/65 tärtmäxte — “ they are pulling ”. 

The 3rd P. sg. (pL) has either no suffix or di > *dir (-diler). 

The niin is formed by the auxiliary e-, e.g. kelmekte emesmen = “Tam 
not coming " 

The US mi is placed before the pera suff. in the affirmative, 
and after it in the negative, kelmekte' m» six — “ are you coming f ”, kelmekte 
emessïs mY = “ are you not coming 1 ” 


Future (Habitual Present) 
It is formed by the participle -er (-ar) with the pers. suff. The 3rd P. ag. (pL) 


has either no suffix or -dY (-dYler). The -r of the participle is always dropped, 


when a suffix is added, so that the positive future corresponds in form to the 
present. Only the 9rd P. sg. (and pl) maintain the -r, if no (ler) is used, ' 
e.g. I/14 tusuk bolar = “ he will be in order ”. 

For the negative -mes,,-mas with the pers. suff. is used, e.g. kelmesmen: 


' = “ I shall not come ". The 8rd P. sg. has no suffix, the 3rd P. pl. has either 


no suffix or ler. The interrogative mY is placed after the pers. suff. both in 
positive and m negative. This form is also used as negative for an action or 
a state that is continuous, and ig a custom of the person doing it. Also the 
positive form has this meaning sometimes, but as three different meanings are 
expressed by one form, the meaning can only be understood from the context. 


Unfinished Past 
An action that started in the past, PET 
or the consequences of which are still perceptible, is expressed by the converb' 
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in -(Y)p pers. suff., e.g. 1117/8 jtirtipsen = “ thou hast walked ”. The 3rd P. ag. 
(pL) has always -tt, «tt, «tu, (-tiler eto.) < *dir. Negative, e.g. kelmeptt = “ he 
has not come ". The interrogative mY is always placed after the pers. suff. 


2nd Preterite 

This is formed by the participle in -gen + pers. suff., the 3rd P. sg. never 
has a suffix, the 3rd P. pl. has either no suffix or -ler. Examples: 11/6 *ürgen 
= “he walked", negative kelmegenmen = “I did not come, I was not 
coming ". The interrogative particle mi is placed after the pers. suff. 

On the one hand, this preterite is used to express an action that took place, 
or a state that existed at no specific time in the past, and was not finished within 
a short time; on the other hand it expresses past actions or states about 
which the speaker himself is not in a position to say, whether they actually 
happened or not, 80 it expresses doubt and uncertainty, e.g. 11/6 ‘irgen has 
the exact meaning “ it must be that he was walking, but I cannot say it with 
certainty ”. 

Compound Tenses 

By placing edYm eto. = '' I waa, etc.", emes — “is not ”, eken = “was”, 
emes eken = “had been", and bolamen, ete. = “I shall be, etc.”, after 
several of the tenses dealt with in the preceding chapters, different compound 
tenses are formed. I found the following in this dialect :— 

(1) Immediate present in -mekte, -mêrte. 


kelmekte emesmen = “J am not coming ". 

kelmekte (emes) edim — “I was (not) coming” (at a certain limited time, 
only once). 1 

kelmekte (emes) eken = “he was not coming" (during a long time; or 
“perhaps . . .", or "they said he was coming, 
but I did not know exactly ”). 

kelmekté boladY = “ he will be coming ”. 

kelmskte bolmejdY = “he will not be coming ”. 


(2) Future (habitual present). 

Forms like ot*radY (*olttr- — ' to sit ”) sometimes have the meaning of 
an action which was customary in the past, so that they are to be understood 
as < oturar edY = “ib was his custom to git”. 

(3) Negative future (habitual present). 
kelmestim > kelmes edYm — “it was Bo that I did not come” 7. Were 

waiting for me for a long time, but I did not come). 
kelmes eken == (a) as kelmestim. 
(b) “it seems that he has not come, but I do not know 
definitely." 
(4) From the.2nd preterite the pluperfect is formed :— 
ké'gen (emes) edim — “ 1 had (not) come (definitely) ". 
ké'gen (emes) eken = “ he had (not) come (probably) ". 
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IMPERATIVE, DESIDHRATIVH, NECESSITATIVE 


Ist P. sg. kelej = “I should like, I want to come”. 

And P. ag. kel = “come” (very seldom used, *kelgil,*kelgin do not 
seem to exist in this dialect). 

3rd P. ag. kolin = “he may come”. 

lst P. pl. kelejik * we want to come, let us come ” (very seldom used, 


. , et oe zou by the Ist P. pl. 1st present). 
2nd P. pL kelly (ler) = “ come’ 

8rd P. pl. kelaïn (ler) = “ they may come”. 

Negative kelmej, kelme, eto. 

Addressing one single person the imperative is almost always kelig; kel 
ig used like san (see “ Personal Pronouns "). When addressing several persons, 
kelin is also frequently found, but kelinler is also used. 

A special snieniton-form. is constructed from the verbal noun in «mek, -maq 
by the suffix 3i, thus -mûxš! (always with d). With the pers. suff. it indicates 
an intended action, with bolemen, eto., “ to make up one's mind to . . .", 
e.g. ketmdxtimen = "I want to go", III/9 oldurmáxšr (< *dldtirmeks&i) 
. boledY = “he decided to kill”. 

The optatwe -gej -|- pers. suff, 88 existing in the Uzbek literary language, is 
not known. in this dialect. : 

The necesstiative is expressed by the verbal noun 4 -+ kèrek (neg. kêrah 
emes), or by the conditional + kérek = * Conditional 7» 11/10 neme geli 
RE — “ what is there to be done ” 


. PABTICIPLES AND VERBAL NOUNS 


The participles and verbal nouns are, as in the other Turkish (Turki) 
, dialeote, used for constructions, the meaning of which is expressed by sub- 
ordinate clauses in European (Indogermanic) languages. Examples see in (8). - 

(1) Stem + -er (-ar), present participle, used as base-form for the future 
(habitual present). As participle it is very seldom found. Negative: -mes, 
(ma). 

(2) -diyün added to the converb -€ (a) (negative -mej) > *-& turyan, 
partioiple of present and future and verbal noun, expresses a usual and continued 
action or state, II/6 ddem 'ürmejdiyin čekelej — “a forest where man does 
not walk ". 

(8) Stem + -gen, poritoiple of past and present and verbal noun. As attribute 
the participle -gen expresses (a) the meaning of English relative clauses, e.g. 
ké'gen ddem == “ the man who comes ", ton» jaxáY botgen ddem = “ the man 
whose coat is good ", dp ké'gen tonip!z qûja = “ which one is the coat you 
brought", mans korgen pêlimde (II/4) = “in the oracle that I Bee . . ."; 

b) English sentences with “that”, kelgen=n bilemiz = “we know that he 
° has come”; (c) English temporal clauses, Adem ke'gende — “ when the man 
comes ”, ktijau ketkenden koyin = “ the bridegroom having gone ”, kelgenimge 
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tor kun boledi == “I am here for four days ” (“to my coming there are four 
days"); . (d) English clauses of reason, jtirdimegentden kelmede — “he did 
not come, because he could not walk ". 

(4) Stem LAY, negative -meslik, verbal noun, (a) expressing necessity 
(gee “ Imperative, eto."), (b) expresses an unexpected, desired, thought, or 
. supposed action," e.g. gêndej Yš qilidumnt bilmejmen = “I do not know what 
work I should do”; (o) {%4 + tn (= “for ”) = “in order to, to”, mål 
ATG "tin kettum = “I went to buy cattle ”. 

(b) Stem + -mek (-måq), verbal noun, usually called infinitive ;` used in an 
intention-form (see ‘““ kapati, eto.”), and in the immediate present (see 
“ Ist Present ”). 

(6) Stem + -uw, verbal noun, I/8 "m sdl"qqa < *aluw saluwya = “ for 
taking and throwing (= giving) ". 


OONVERBS 

These are unchangeable verbal forms the person and tense of which is not 
expressed, but corresponds to that of the main verb at the end of the whole 
sentence. They are found in all Turkish (Turki) and Mongolian languages. 

(1) Stem + -e(-a), after a final vowel -j, negative -imej. It'is seldom used 
when standing alone in an adverbial meaning. With a following verb: de 
badledi — “he started to take, taking”. It is used as-basic form for the 
Ist present. -mej standing alone = “ without + verb ", sox etmej óqYp kettt 
= “he went out without saying a word ”. ` 

(2) Stem + -(Y)p, (a) if two verbal forms in a sentence should be built up 
by the same suffixes and express actions that (a) follow one another, (f) are 
simultaneous, -(Y)p is added to the stem of the first verb instead of these suffixes. 
À difference in form between (a) and (B) * does not exist. 1/62 kttjaunY whlep .. . 
keldi == “ they seized the bridegroom and . . . came”; (b) a sentence closed 
with a final verbal form will be taken up again by -(Y)p, I/39 . . . stinnej manen 
kelsin kelap yemmesi . . . kossin = “it shall come with oboes, it shall come 
and everybody ...shall come " ; (c) -(Y)p is used as an adverb (see “ Adverbs ”). 
(a, a) &nd (c) are often alike. Sometimes the converb has lost meaning entirely, 
e.g.. 1/45 araba dep kelsin = “a carriage shall come”; (d) it plays a part 
in verbal forms (see “ Unfinished Past ”), and'in compound verbs (see “ Derived 
Verba"); (e) dep, this converb of de- = “to say " is placed after a verb 
indicating an action of speaking and before.the direct speech, or sometimes 
it is placed after the quotation, see 1/55-61. 

(8) Stem -geli (if the stem has a final -L often -genY) = “in order to, to”, 
111/1 su áp kégenY (< *kelgell) kettY — “he went to fetch water”. 


AUXILIARY VERBS AND COMPOUND VERBS 


From the great number of the desoribing auxiliaries that qualify the main 
verb which is a converb m -(Y)p (or =£, a), I can give only a few, which are 


ime -ma m Turkey. 3 erek and -ıp in, Turkey. 
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most interesting: (1) ål- = “ to take ”, with (p, ichoative meaning, soxlekïp 
didug = “iwe started speaking ", (2) Giq- = “to go out ", with -(Y)p, indicates 
something being finished, made, 11/7 e&kY bolp &'qan = “a goat came into 
existence " (“ beooming it came out[of nothing], (3) qål- = “to remain”, 
with (Üp, indicates that something is remaining in the state expressed by 
the main verb, 11/9 kasal bolip qàtdY == “he became ill and remained being ill ”, 
(4) qoj- = “ to put down, to lay ", with -(Y)p, expresses a completely finished ` 
action, ugg£ et*p gojdY = “he told him emphatically ". 


DERIVED VERBS 

Passive: 1, after rounded vowels also -ül, -ul, after a final vowel -l, -n, 
After final -la: -n, Alinde = “it was taken ", etwleds = “it is said ". 

Reflexive: -({)n, (-àn, -un), kijened® = “he dresses (himself) ". 

Reciprocal : -(i)š, -üé, -uš, for reciprocal and mutual actions, 1/19 gep*redap 
taniétt — “speaking together they became acquainted with one another ". 

Factitive : -t after a final vowel, II/18 og*tin < *oqutin = “ make read ” 
r, (-ür, -ur), -er, -ar added especially to certain monosyllabic stems with 
final consonant, 5082805 = “ he brings out, makes go out ” ; dir, (dir, dur), 
added to stems with final consonant, III/3 otdurmüxëY < *dldtirmekdi 
* wanting to kill, to make dead " ; -gix, (-gux, etc.) added to stems with final 
consonant or vowel, 1/69 otkizip < *ótgizip == “ makmg pass ". ; 

Possibility and Impossibility : Converb -e(-a) + ål- (neg. ,(-عسلة-‎ kord' lemen 
= “I can see ”, bérdimejmen = “ I cannot give ”. 

Compound Verbs: (1) *bér- = “ to give" added to a oonverb -e(-a) indicates 
the continuation of an action, ot“ra”éreds < *oltira-béredir — “ he remains 
sitting ”, (2) *jat- — “ to lie”, added to -(Y)p indicates duration, continuity, 
1/46 ke™dttt > *kelip jatdY — “was coming”; (3) tur-= “to stand”, 
added to -(Y)p, indicates custom and duration, 1/78 £tp'reée"ura"ux < 
*gepiridip turamiz — “let us go on speaking to each other”. When standing 
separated after a converb -(Y)p, it indicates a ONANG action, soxleëtp 
turade = “ they are speaking just now ”. 


bol, bar, joq 

The defective stem è = “to be ” of bol- = “to be, to become ” ia used: 
(1) in the negative future (habitual present), ames, in the meaning of a negative 
general present; (2) in the poditive lst and 2nd preterite, êdim, ekenmen ; 
(9) in the positive conditional, ê> i, isem; (4) as verbal noun -gen + lik 
= ekenlik = “being”. In the other forms bol- is used in both meanings, “ to 
be" and “to become”. | 

bar = “ (it is) existing ", joq = “ (it is) not existing ". Both are sometimes 
replaced by bol, I/1 ber ddamnY bur gisi bolsa (for barsa) = “if a man has 
a daughter". bar and jog are used, as in the other Turkish (Turki) languages, 
for expressing “to have", qixim bar = “I have a daughter", ojinix joq 
= “ you have no house ". . 
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I 
E toj 
WEDDING 

(1) ber ddamni ber gizi bolsa (2 mung sandi koledy, 
(1) Of à man a daughter-his if (she) is (2) to this comes 
(2a) mun" dtaal sorej (3) qattan kégen bu santi? (4) bu 
(2a) of this (gen.) father-her asks (3) whence came this (4) this 
ddam qandej (dam éken* (5) bu — ddamni sorap bilih 
man what kind of man (5) this man (aco.) asking knowledge 
f kérek (6) sger jaxËY ddam bolsa Dbëérgmsx (7) gob déüde 7 
(knowing) necessary (6) if good man if he is we give (7) well very 
jaxi\ âdem — éken (8) alo” sûl"qqa üdem “ubárswn 
good man was (is) (8) taking throwing (giving)-for man he shall send 
(9)mejde jds — ngTselernY g*psrviil kérek (10) tojgsg 
(9) fine = different things (acc.) mutual speaking necessary (10) wedding-to 
Beite qoj (11) on pt gih (12) on pt un (13) ber qûp 


five sheep (11) ten pood* rice ~ ten pood flour one sack 
sauzi (14) ber pt pdx (15) tor- q*jme . 
vegetables one pood salad of white beans (15) four butter-cake 
xûwe (16) d'\tge serpe (17) Vete jaim atlas kojnck 


sweets (16) girl-to (for) upper garment (17) five good satin shirt 
(18) torte satin kojnek (19) ikýte jaz! şam romål (20) jene 
(18) four satin shirt (19) two good silk head-cloth (20) furthermore 
ikýte mejde S*rdjlik romáiden (21) q'iaxge hers ° kastum. 
two fine beautiful headoloth-of (21) girl-to cotton dress (Russ:) 
(22) xam d rxá'be?7 pattar (23) q'ixge am*rqdn maxsi 
(22) also garment (23) girl-to boot? (and) soft boot (and) 
kels (24) q™izge Hjden ikyte “Kam (25) ikýte satenden (26) 
slipper (24) girl-to silk-of two trousers (25) two  ofsatin (26) 
qixni qulayige tille xalqa x"rek (27) ikyte qolige bilsürük 
of the girl ear-her-to gold ring massive (27) two arm-her-to forearm-ring 
(28) jene k'áking qol*gg tile umk (29) aini, 
(28) furthermore small arm-her-to (— finger) gold ring (29) of the girl 
Atesnge bitte topp» kojnek tan kijixte kell} — max: 
father-her-to one cap shirt trousers coat? slipper soft boot 


1 Person sent to the parenta of a girl to ask for her hand m marriage. 

2 Dabitative particle. 3 < Arab. Le. 

t I pood = about 36,07 Ib. * < Pers. Li Hl. 

* < Russ. mepors. ç * du (Pem.} kebi} = two kinda! 
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jene má"ut éakmdn (80) gni ÅNESHEE jax 
furthermore wool waterproof (30) of the girl mother-her-to good 
kojnek (31) . bédige bitte jaxét rom4l (32) djayege kolik 
shirt (81) head-her-to one good head-cloth (32) foot-her-to slipper 
MAKAN (83) qixnY dkasuge jaxii bur dáng toppi kojnek 
soft boot (33) of the girl elder brother-her-to good one piece ,cap shirt 
litan kijixde kelih maxsY (34)  qixni "kastge bitte 
trousers coat? slipper soft boot (34) of the girl younger brother-her-to one 


romdl (35) têmim boldi (36) dtesnge ' dnesege 
head-cloth (35) finished became (86) father-her-to mother-her-to 
dkas gE ukaspge bérgen nersele botdi (37) endi 


elder brother-her-to younger brother-her-to given things were (37) now 
tojni qilip: qmi dlip “étes*ler (88) pejíembe kunî 
wedding (aco.) making girl (aco.) taking you go (pL) (88) Thursday day-its 
toj  boled® (39) kennej stinnej munen kelsin (40) kelep  ortayleri 
wedding will be (39) trumpet oboe with it shall come (40) coming comrades-his. 
baden yemmesi — dini jép (41) saward'  tunlarini 
with everybody soup-his (aco.) having eaten (41) jewels garmente-their 
kijip (42) ortd-yleri méênen  kessin (43) “nden 
(aco.) putting on (42) comrades-his with they shall oome (43) that-from 
keyîn kedq'run uë arabe (wp kelsin (44) qimi 
after in the evening three carriage taking it (they) shall come (44) of the girl 
mallerini ber arabage ^ drtemiz (45) ikk» arabege —yütiller q'ix 
goods-her (aco.) one carriage-to we load (45) two oarriage-to women girl 
belen ‘itp , büradi (46) Kelin Ke Atti (47) Kelen 
with falling (getting in) they go on (46) bride was coming . (47) bride 
Keldi — (48)ikki araba xâtin ber araba q'ixni mali keldi 
came (48) two carriage woman one carriage of the girl property-her came 
(49) qimi dip — yanlege — dlauni jtnide alip 
(49) girl (aco.) taking courtyard-to blaze (fire) aide-its-at (beside) taking they 
turdü (50) ber : azdan Kéyin qîz jengeleri bulen küjaui © — 
stood (50) one (— a) little-from. after girl relatives-her with of the bridegroom 
ojige dpkirip ' (61) ojni ` ber têmênide 
house-his-to — taking-entering (01) of the house one  sido-ite-at 
unboite xâtin bs*lgn q'iz tardi (52) q'ix jengeleri etî ktijau 
ffteen woman with girl stood (52) girl relatives-her they said bridegroom 
jeggeler ege (53) qani bez tejêrmis (54) sslgr xam 
relatives-his-to (53) well now we ready-we are (54) you (pL) also 
tejàr mi sler (65)  ktijau jengeleri et‘ 
ready interrog. particle you are (pl) (55) bridegroom relatives-his said 
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(56) bis xem tejûrmîx (57) tejdr ^ bo'sejir — keliy (58) sixler 
(56) we also ready-we are — (DT) ready if you are (pL) come (58) you (pl) 
zor öbysblerix .. (59) qix salermiki (60) eger b%x xor 
strong if you come out (pL) (59) girl yours (pL) (60) if we strong 
574 (61) kttjau bezlerniki dép (62) "ndani 
if we come out (61) bridegroom ours saying (62) (that from 1 
ktijau didids küjau — jengeleri ktijauni 
bridegroom front-his-in (== at) bridegroom relatives-his bridegroom  (aoo.) 
Velbiyiden üélep (63) sekin sekin Keldi (64) ‘qni  bilegiden 
belt-his-from seizing (63) slowly they came (64) girl (acc.) forearm- 
üAlep qixxi q'ól"lgp lip qåčmåxčī boldi 
her-from seizing girl (aco.) embracing taking intending to flee he became | 
(65)q*ix jeggeleri xam  kopéiliyi dix!  dhlep tdrtmax'e 
(65) girl relatives-his also plurality-their girl (acc.) seizing pull-in (= they are 
(66) joq botmads  kttjaninix zur éken (67) tints 
pulling), (66) it is not it is not bridegroom-your strong was (67) in that way 


társeyem ® qiz"*zi lip  qgd5p  ketti (08)  ktijan 
if he pulls also? our girl (acc.) taking fleeing he went (68) bridegroom 
jengelsri kulilip . (69) qîz ménen kitjaunt ojni 
relatives-his laughing together (69) girl with bridegroom (acc.) of the house 
ber  Setiye Foe genî ` itige ` otkisip qojdi 
one end-its-to of the corner interior-its-to making pass they put (Past) 
(TO) qiz kljan ` gep*redsp ot*rigler- dedi 


(70) girl bridegroom speaking: with one another sit (pl) they said 
(71) qimi jeggesi xam ` kiljau jenesi ktijouge etedi 
(71) of the girl relative-her also bridegroom relative-his bridegroom-to they say 
(72) Kelin bale . menen £Ep*raánp ` otürig (73) gini 
(72) bride young girl with speaking with one another sit (73) of the girl 
jeqesi xam dixge otedi (74) qix  ktijou bdle - ménen 
relative-her also girl-to he says (74) girl bridegroom young man with 
gap*redap ` otirig (75) qix etedi (76) mana? kelduq 
speaking with one another sit (75) girl ahe says (76) look? we came 
(TT) m'rd-dusge  jettuq (78) lèndi ûmëšûn £ep*rodi"ura"ux 
(TT) wish-our-to we reached (78) now in that way let us be speaking with 
(79) b*rinái 'kėče jdtep q*ix'ménen  ktljau anña 
one another (79) first night lying girl - with bridegroom in that way 
دين‎ 1 tani 
Bpeaking with one another they became acquainted with. one another 
1 Insert koyin = after, thus: “ after that” 


1 <“tartea XEM = “ even if he (has to) pull”. 
* A demonstrative word, not an imperative. 
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(80) — barbarini wiki (81) qix — küjau 
(80) one the other they loved one the other (81) girl bridegroom 
jeggesi Xam gusan (82) ikkini kunî  dfleni qilip 
relative(s)-his also glad (82) second day-its food (acc.) making 

(83) qdnt mejix nån desteyallerni1 jitidep (84)  keëqurun 
(83) sugar raisin bread dishes (acc.) ! eating together (84) in the evening 
qix nasi xátiller belen ketti (85) q'ix  ktijau jengesi ' 
girl mother-her women with she went (85) girl bridegroom relative(s)-his 


qûtdl (86) buyung” تنك‎ kàdlik kéSe (87) kédess 
they remained (86) to-day's evening (night) joy might (87) night-ita 
dir balen ktijau jati (88) ikkelû"s  m'ra'dige > jet'i 
girl with bridegroom lay (Past) (88) both-their wish-their-to they reached 
(89) aig jengesi 6rtesnge qizni åtesini ojige 
(89) girl relative(s)-her in the morning of the girl father’s-her house-his-to 
bärdi (90) qis jengesi — q'ixni dnesige letî 


he (they) went (90) girl relative(s)-her girl's mother-her-to he (they) said 
(91) diliwet gqix éken (92) —ktüjau"üz — yursan —boldi (93) qimi 
(91) our girl girl was (92) son-in-law-our glad became (93) girl's 
4nesi âtesiye letî (94) qixni  jeggesi keldi 
mother-her father-her-to she said (94) girl's relative(s)-her he (they) came 
(95) — ktjau msnen q'ix jaxdi (96) q'ixix gis éken (97) q"ixemni 
(95) bridegroom 3 with girl good (96) girl-our girl was (97) our girl's 
jeqgesi keldi (98) munge ber tdydrede go's 
relative(s)-her he (they) came (98) this-to? one earthen vessel-in meat 
qa "urüp —jubüra"ux (99) gol qawirip jubárdi (100) qix  ktijau 
roasting we send 4 (99) meat roasting they sent (100) girl bridegroom 


ojide  طمتتقت«‎ - burburil*ge alip alij dép 
house-his-in laughing with one another one the other-to take take saying 
(101) ود قتلزل‎ otiriktiler 
(101) eating with one another they sat with one another 
11 
kasallik 
' ILLNESS 


(1leskimahall bur âdem kasal botdi (2) muni dnesi pdlwinge 
(1) old place. one man ill became (2) of this mother-his soothsayer-to 


bardi (8) pülwiün etî (4) mans korgen pêlimde int 
went (8) soothsayer said (4) my seen omen-my-in that (aco.) 
1 Literally : the table-cloths. 3 Or: son-in-law. 


* To the girl. * «x let us send. 
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kordim (5) but ûdem kéSesi  Kewütken mahelde (6) bər ûdem 

I saw (b) this man night-his was going place-in (6) one ‘man 
Mmmejdwyün ' dekelejden — "ürgen (T) but ddamni = atdige 

usually not walked forest-from he ‘walked (7) this man’s front-his-to 


éekelejden ber etki bolip ` qan (8) but ûdem ojge  kélip 
forest-from one goat becoming ! he came out ^ (8) this man house-to coming 
jâtken (9)  ertesige but dem q'attiq* kasal bolip 


he lay down (9) morning-histo this man seriously ill becoming he 
qdtdi (10) bunip djim nume qeli} kérek (11)  bdxdrden 
remained (10) of this for* what making necessary (11) market-from 


ber e'áki dp  kelip sojip (12) Xuddis 3 qilip  otkazin 
one goat taking coming slaughtering (12) one meal* making make pass 
(13) keyin jene ddmle &bärip * oq*tin 


(13) After(wards) again mullah of the village bringing-going make read 
(14)  kéyin turuk boler 
(14) after(wards) in order he will be 


III 
(1) mani dtam këšgsi egerût jémden 
(1) my father-my evening (night)-his kitchen-garden interior-ite-from 
m ap kégeni Ketti (2) berkátte sumi tepeside 


water taking in order to come he went (2) one large of a water top-its-at 
(3) bar tüp5 daray teyidg bar yütin otüradi 

(fountain-head) (3) one piece tree grounds-its-in * one woman sits 

.(4) man Xeldim (5) bu xûtîn mani dllmge ro'para Keldi 
(4) I came (5) this woman my  front-ite-to up against she came 
(6) gdtinni Sdiden  üélep (7) san q*dndej xâtinsen 

(6) woman (acc.) hair-her-from seizing (7) thou what kind of woman thou art 
(8) ù mahalde ma qip jtirtipsen dep (9)  PSAryini 

(8) that place-in what making thou hast walked saying (9) knife-his (acc.) 
alip xûtinni otdurmaxdi boledi (10) xâtin burden? 
taking woman (aoc.) intending to kill he becomes ` (10) woman one from" 

joa bolip  qûledi 
not existing becoming remains 


1 Coming into existence. * Therefore. 


? < Arab.-Pers. PL + < dlip bárip. 
* Numerative for trees. * — under. 


! — suddenly. 
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possession of the Cambridge University Library (Or. 830) there is a copy 
of a Catalogue of the Kanjur, handwritten in Tibetan characters. The 
MS. has no head-title or colophon, and no indication of the author or the 
date of its origin is given. The colophon in the MS. 30a, 1-808, 12, refers to 
the collection, and not to the Catalogue. The MB. is written distinctly, and’ 
at least three different handwritings are traceable. The size is a medium quarto, 
and one side of the paper only is filled. It consists of 22 ff. No original pagina- 
. tion of the folios is to be found, and this fact caused the present pagination, 
added by somebody not knowing Tibetan, to be utterly misleading. In the 
first half of the MB. the empty pages are numbered as well as those written on, , 
and thus the next page after 5b is‘7a, after 7b, 9a, and so forth. After page 13 
the mistake has been corrected and henoeforward the pages run in their natural 
. order, except for the other mistake, this time in binding, where the binder 
confused a few pages, and the “ paginator ”, not noticing it, kept up the natural 
order of the numbers. The pages, according to the contents of the MS., must 
be read in the following order: 32-5, BaD, Tab, Bab, 11a-b, 18a, 14a-b, 
16a-b, 16a-b, 17a-b, 18a, 19a, 18b, 19b, 20a-b, 21a-b, 22a-b, 23a-b, 24a-b, 
25a—b, 26a-b, 21a-b, 28a, 29a, 30a-b. To avoid further confusion I shall refer 
. to the MS. in its pagination, as it gotually occurs in the MS. In the front 


` 1 P. 3b might be easily omitted too, as it is but a repetition of p. Ba. For explanation see 
below. z : ' 
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page of the MB. there is a note reading: Ce Manuscrit Tibétain a été 
envoyé de Chine à Monsieur Stanislas Julien par les Missionaires de Ia Congréga- 
tion de St. Lazare. Il contient une suite de titres qui semble appartenir au 
traités du bKah Agyour, mais classés dans un autre ordre que celui des Index 
de la Collection du bKak Agyour que nous possédons à Paris. Ce Msc. m'a 
été donné par Mr. St. Julien. Paris 1849. Signed Ph. Ed. Foucaux. 

On the back of the abové page there is a note: “ Vente Léon Feer partie 
No 27 de son catalogue. Index du Kan-Jour." 2 The MS. bears also the signature 
of Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, who was kind enough to inform me in a letter that it 
came from him to the collection of the University Library of Cambridge. 

“This ia nearly all that can be said about the external appearanoe of the MB. 
Judging from the paper (a high quality Chinese rice paper) on which the MS. 
has been written, it seems to date from the first half of the nineteenth cehtury. 
It may have been written by some lamaa for the fathers of the Congregation 
of the Mission, as the Lazarists used to call themselves. - What is characteristic 
of the whole MB. throughout is that, though in distinot handwriting, it was 
written with the utmost carelessness, with many mistakes, misspellings,. 
crossings out, and erasions. The work was done hastily and by no means 
in a scholarly way ; all the titles of the canon were evidently for the copyiste 
but empty sounds. ‘Notwithstanding this, all the copyista were beyond any 
doubt Tibetans. This follows from the fluency of their handwriting, the 
abbreviations employed,? and last but not least, from the type of mistake. 
No European scholar, who went so far as to achieve this degree of fluency in 
writing Tibetan, would be at the same time so ignorant as to make such 
primitive and inoonsistent mistakes. There also oocur omissions of phrases 
or even of whole titles, but as, after the more careful consideration of the Index, 
they can be easily classified and divided into those resulting from the oopyiste' 
mistakea, and those originating from some more relevant reasons, no con- 
clusion affecting the real value of the Index must be drawn. One fairly 


1 Although the following remarks are hardly more than a.canjecture, it may be worth inferring 
from the data given that the MS. was sent by the Laxarists to Julien’ before or oven in 1880. 
The latter being the actual date of oollapse of the first period of the extremely vivacious and 
versatile activities af the Congregation for nearly two centuries, the interval between 1830 and 
1849 (the date of Foucaux’s annotation) was hardly fit for any enterprise of the Congregation 
nob closely connected with establishing new mimsionary activities. Unless it was Father Huo 
or Gabet who sent the MB. to Europe, which, on account of various reasons, is rather doubtful, 
itis not unlikely that the last Mohican of the Laxarists, tho learned Father Lamiot, an ardent 
` missionary, mathsmatiolan, linguist, and well versed in-religious problems, might have sent ib 
to France or perhaps to Julien himself, The conjecture might be corroborated by the fact that 
Father Lamiot, who was taken 111 after much persecution and suffering, and realized that after 
his death there was nobody to take his place, sent a couple of mismovaries of Chinese origin 
from Peking to France to be trained there as his future substitutes. TUM INS egi ays 
been entrustéd with the delivery of tho MR. 

* Tn the Catalogue da la Dibiodqee de Jes M. Len Fer, Bm. Paul et Tils of Guillemin, 
Paris, 1002, the MB. is recorded under Nr. 27. 

* As for instance  spedal characige for ge at tho ond of & word, an abbreviation for 
waw mkkak, eto. — 4 
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charactenistio instance of carelesanees is that Ot. 128, which is the first work 
of rgyud tha, runs in the MB. as rgyud ta ; before beginning a new volume the 
MS. always puts the required caption at the head of the volume, e.g. 
rgyud.kyi.da.dum.pa (or la); and although after the volume rgyud ta the 
caption rgyud tha i is missing, the next caption runs on smoothly as rgyud da. 

Another category of omissions is that, when two or more titles similarly 
.worded—in this case a different meaning of titles so worded is entirely dis- 
regarded—oocur in & group, often one only is mentioned and the reat are 
omitted. / 

As a typical example of inoonsistenoy may serve the most whimsical use 
of some customary epitheta or words like phags.pa.mdo,. £es.bya.ba. gauhs, eto., 
some of which the MS. puts in extenso, adducss some in fragments only and . 
omits ‘some entirely. Another type of inconsistency is a definite promiscuity 
in using pa and ba. Often also one title is split into two by a danda, when in 
the middle of it oocurs a word or a group of words usually terminating the 
. title, such as £es.bya.ba.la or bstan.pa or mdo, eto. The copyist seems to be 
, hedging sometimes in the spelling of words which he does not understand 


` . and which he would not take the trouble to check. So m the MS. 21a, 18, yon ` 


is deliberately shaped in something between yon and dpon. Such cases ooour 
more frequently and will be dealt with when discussed in detail. Before this 
is done, a general description of the catalogue seams to be desirable. 

It begins with the Vinaya chapter (rgyud), from which is to be concluded 
that it follows the pattern of the K'ang-hsi edition in Peking. The sequence 
of chapters in this order is not being discussed here, as it absolutely conforms 
with Ot. and in regard to the distribution of material does not deviate from it 
even in one point. (This fact and the considerable similarity of the MS. to ° 
Ot. with regard to some other items make it possible to indicate throughont 
this paper the passages of the MS. by corresponding numbers of Ot.; thus henoe- 
_ forward whenever referring to a passage in the MS. in this paper, the reference 

to Ot. will alao be given. Full titles will be quoted merely by stating the number 
under which they respectively oocur in Ot., unless the ciroumstanoes necessitate 
quoting the full title.) As is well known, Ot. is the index of the Kanjur, of the 
second K‘ang-hsi edition of 1700, which bears some individual external marks 
such as (1) an inverted order of chapters (see below); (2) the edition has the 
vol. Om (the first vol.) at the head of the collection and, at the same time, of 
the chapter Rgyud; and (3) in the edition there are (to put it generally) some 
newly incorporated works not extant in some of the other oollections, and, 
what is important for the matter in question, in the first K'ang-hsi edition, 
which was issued in A.D. 1692. 

The 1692 edition has been examined carefully by: Staël- Hoi. to whom 
A de et On Plate V (below) 


À AD Aho rgyad pa works up io Ade BA baye go) are numbered SA gom (ri) 
numbered also (the last box is), Other sootiona have rio numbers. 
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of 8.H. there is presented a photograph: of the Catalogue, the handwritten 
copy of which forms the first page of the MS. dealt with in this paper. The 
Tibetan pagination on the left is marked dkar.chag.goig. The photograph on 
the Plate V (above) shows another page of the same Catalogne which also has 
the pagination dkar.chag.goig ; the Chinese. pagination is on the right. If we 
compare these two photographs, we shall see that the only differenoe between 
them exista im the first two lines which are added in the photograph below. 
The rest is identical except for rgyud.kyi.gdum (or ?ga.dum) pa (8. the photo- 
graph below) in the second line, instead of ka.dwn.pa, which is but an obvious 
misprint. The MS. presents both these pages side by side, whereby, beginning 
with MS. 3a, 3 up to 35, 1 and 85, 2 down to 3b, 19, the text is repeated twice, 
and the titles twice quoted there are those of Ot. 2-36. This item may be easily 
ignored in so far as the contente of the index are concerned. Yet it has oon- 
siderable significance, and especially so for the purpose of establishing the type 
of collection of the Buddhist canon to which it refers. The original Catalogue 
had, no doubt, the rgyud.ka as the first volume, but once it was decided for 

‘some reason or other to isolate the Bu-ston collection of dhGranis and put it 
at the head of the Rgyud chapter, all the indexes of the Peking editions had 
to be corrected to this effect, evan ex post, and this waa what happened with 
the original of the MB. and with the MS. itself. But when was the decision on 
the vol Om taken ? Certainly not before the first edition of K'ang-hsi; for 
Staél-Holstein who saw it informs us that this volume is not there.- It occurs, 
however, in the 1700 edition, and hence it follows that the addition had been 
decided on before the second K'ang-hsi edition. The latter, although accom: 
plished by means of the same blocks which were used for the first edition 
(cf. S.H., p. 2), had been considerably changed and ‘submitted to large 
corrections, some blocks being replaced by others, some new ones being fitted ٠ 
into the lacunae. The alterations are quite comprehensible, if we take into 
nu abe I M CK 
for a revised edition. 

Tracing further the — of the volume Om, we come to the conclusion 
that the only change it underwent was to be brought forward to the begmning 
of the chapter Rgyud. In the 1692 edition it formed the volume Hgyud sa 
and probably was in great disorder. In such condition it is stated to have 
been found by Beokh in the Berlin collection. In B. no title whatsoever is 
found, as acoording to him it forms but a heap of Tantrio interjections. In spite 
of the recast (from Za to Om), vol. Za in Ot. (469) is quoted, but has a differently 
worded description from that given im the MS., which (16a, 10-12) reads: 
beom. Idan Adas.Aphags.ma.sgrol.ma.ral.pa.gyen.pa.rdzes.kyi.rgyud.rgya.gar.gys. 
pands.ta.chen.po.dpal.idan.a.tusahs.thugs.thugs.dam.gyi.rgya.dbe.rva.bagren.dis, 
béugs.pa.las.bu.sian [sio] rin.po.ches.begyur.pa.béugs. The only part corre- 
sponding to that of Ot. are the words from ral to rdzes, which seems to be the 
real title. The description as given in the MB. runs in English: The Tantra 
bcom.ldan.hdas.hphags.ma.sgrol.ma.ral.pa.gyen.pa.rdses was translated . by 


1 
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Bu-ston Rin-poche from the prayer-book of the great Indian Pandit Atia. 


` ‘The book was (kept) in the Temple of (the sect called) roa.bsgres (in Tashilun- 


po). In the footnote of Ot. 469 it is said that this work is not recorded in B., 
which is not exactly the case. 

I am in possession of an offprint of S.H., where I find (on p. 5) AN 
handwritten adscriptum saying that “the A.D. 1700 edition contains many 
words and even some entire works which are missing in the A.D. 1692 edition. 


Comp. above pages 2 and 3”. This remark, preceded by Staél-Holstein’s 


examination of both editions, corroborates my opinion as to the MS. being an 


-index of the 1692 edition. Some omissions of words or entire works are, da 


said above, to be accounted for by the copyist’s negligence, especially where 
the wording of the neighbouring titles sounds similarly. On the whole the MS. 
omite the following works, which I quote in figures corresponding to those of 
Ot.: 6*, 9, 20, 22,.26, 27, 29%, 92%, 106*, 107, 108, 120*, 140, 143, 144, 145, 


, MT, 148*, 154, 155, 161, 169, 170, 208%, 210*, 2264, 2294, 231*, 269%, 465, 


471, 488, 489, 490, 491, 519*, 557*, 6284, 626*, 6374, 6441, 6464, O47}, 648}, 
850, 660+, 6954, 696+, 698+, 700+, 701+, 703t, 715+, 717*, 7194, 720, 728, 


‘736, 760: 7, 11, 20, 39, 780, 781, 789, 791, 792, 794, 808, 8091, 835, 840, 902, 


931, 976*, 980, 1009, 10397, 1042, 1043+, 10444, 1045, 1048+, 1050, 1051, 
10524, 1054]. ` - | 

` At first sight this large number (87 ) of omitted works makes it rather 
difficult to-consider the MS. seriously as an index of the Kanjur collection ; 


٠ bat a more careful examination of the matter makes the thing absolutely 


| plausible. First of all there are about twenty works (the figures above referring . 


to these works are marked by an asterisk *) where the omissions seem to 
refer only to the titles in the Catalogue and not to the works themselves. As 
said before, these omissions are aocounted for by the similarity or even identity - 
of the wording of the neighbouring titlee. Yet there is another point far more 
important for the problem in question: .Beveral works of the Kanjur occur 
more than once in 8 collection, sometimes twice, and sometimes even three 


times (of. Ot. 1043, 1044) in different volumes and in different sections. 


A possible explanation is that when the editor found some difficulties in 
classifying & work, he preferred to put it under more than one heading and 
thus avoid any atguments as to their appurtenance. So is Ot. 1054 of the 
hdul ba section identical with Ot. 444 of the rgyud pa section, Ot. 809 of the 
mdo ma tehogs section identical with Ot. 312 of the rgyud section, etc., eto. 
Thirty-five of these works, when repeated, are omitted in the MB. The above 
numbers indicating works thus omitted m the MS. are marked 7. 

Taking into account these, as ib were, peeudo-omiseions, only about forty 
works are really missing in the MS., and this sounds already fairly plausible 


1 I am entirely ignorant of the Chinese and Japanese languages and am deeply obliged to 
Dr. W. Simon, who was good enough to read and translate for me this and the following 


, passages, mainly footnotes from Ot. pu MR D A PEE E 


pretation of these passages. ` 


`Y 
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and accounts for 8.H.’s quoted remark. Nevertheless some omissions are so 
conspicuous that they are beyond any contingency of being ascribed to a 
copyist’s casual mistake. Here come all the works which have been proved 
to be lacking in the 1692 collection by 8.H. (pp. 3 f.), who examined-not only 
catalogues, but also single works., And so according to B.H. the volume dkon 
brisegs # of the 1692 edition ends with the Ugrapariprechä, while the 
Vidyutpraptapariprochd, which ends this volume in the 1700 edition (Ot. 
760, 20), is lacking in the 1692 edition. So it does in the MS. According to 
. SH. the work Bhadrapdlasresthiparipreoha (Ot. 760, 39) is missing in the 
1692 edition. This work does not occur in the MB. either, and in its place the 
MS. (21b, 2-3) inserts the Subähupariprechä, although the latter had been 
already mentioned once in conformity with Ot. 760, 26. 

To another category of omissions which are by no means due to the copyiste' 
oversight belong those which, although repeated in Ot., do not occur in the 
MB. at all. These are: Ot. 696 = 226, 1089 = 717, 1048 — 728, 1052 = 1050. 

There are also a few works omitted in the MS. to which Ot. refers in the 
footnotes as “ missing in the P. index”. By P. Sakurabe understands (af. 
Ot., p. 5) “ the Peking edition of the Kanjur, from which the present Catalogue 
(viz. Ot.) is compiled”. Sakurabe's P. index is, as follows from the footnotes 
of Ot., in several instances similar to, or identical with, the contents of the MS. 
Yet his catalogue (Ot.) shows many deviations from P., which means that, 
besides P., he must have used other sources, i.e. probably the collection itself ; 
the differenoes which occur between P. and Ot. are roughly those between the 
1692 and the 1700 editions. 

Besides omissions there also frequently occur in the MB. titles different 
from those in Ot. The more important specimens of that type are presented 
in the subjoined list. The figures under “ Ot.” indicate the number under 
which respective works occur in Ot. or the work in Ot. for which another title 
is quoted in the M8. 


LIST 
Ot. MS. The version in the MS. as different from Ot. 
2 3a, 3-4 rgyud.thams.cad.kyi rgyal po-hjam.dpal. gyi.mtshan. 
y&h.dag.par.brjod.pa.lihu.beu.b£i.ba/ 
57 ba, 10 dpal.dur.khrod.kyirgyan.rmad.du.byuä.bahirgyud. 
60, ^. ba 12-13 MS. inserts aku.gsut between cad.kyi. and thugs.gñis. 
68-9 ba, 18-19 — gdan.bfi.re.re.]a.rab.byed.b£i.bfi.de.beu.drug/ dehi 
i d.man.tra. boca ree thams. 
oad. gaan. bahi 
91 5b, 17 MS. shon (bis), Ot. ndon (bis); ; POMS. Poisangyu 
Ot. cho.ga.rdorje.be.con.gyi. 
141 Tb, 15-17  hphags.pa.saña.rgyas.thams.cad.kyibyin.gyis brlab. 
pahi.sñiñ.po// (sio) gaan. kg anaa C dm 
م‎ os وا‎ baa Ce موا‎ aysa my po pohimdo/ 
169-170 © 9a, 10-11 These two titles are entered vn the 


corresponding to Ot. 171—172. 


MS. 
9b, 1-2 


` lla, 7-8 


11a, 10-11 
lla, 14-15 
lla, 17-18 
lla,18-19 


116, 19-20 


115,9 
115, 9-10 


14b, 5 
145, 7-8 


10, 15 


155, 6-7 


155, 7-8 
155, 9-11 
155, 12-15 


16, 7-8 
16a, 10-12 


16a, 14 
165, 3 
16b, 5-6 
17a, 34 
17a, 6-7 
1Ta; 8-9 


176, 12-13 
18a, 4-5 
18a, 21- 

18b, 1 
185, 34 
18b, 5 
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The version in the MB. as different from Où. 
hod.zer. can.gyi khyilhkhor.gyimohog/ hod.zer.can, 
hbyut.bahirgyad/ 
kebagi pa gian (Ot. giat) hbrum.rab.tu.byed.pahi. 
"m ñan hgro 
222, 221. 


d bakyed.pahi.gruis.gsum/ 
&loka.brgya. ston dat geum.stos. dat. lobs.pahi.geués. 


phyeg bya. bo dai qoe rye. thob pa dal mi dsb: 
bar.byed.pa.la.sogs.grufs.geum/ | pot 
rol (an M phat yi i yin.pa) drug. 


zje. rj .mahi grufis/ 
Wr ا‎ D E 


aken mekog يه‎ hese م‎ bkra. 
ne ana De/ boom Idan ع‎ 

not des. siga! "bom dn 

rgyud.phyi.ma.mdo.luñ bou gñis.ps.phyimahiphyi. 
ma.mdo.luá.boo.lhs.ba/ 

MS. snenia a danda Dee. iri (Or Trig) 

; mdo, and theg° 

MS, inserts a danga between sgron.ma. ond 
brtu. Thereafter ú has: dehigsañ. bs.phyi 
lebu.beu.bdum.pa.rnams. béni) (i no 17 
chapters of signs ”) 

bdud.rtai.sbyor.bahi.thabs/ 


angin A الي‎ NAN 
kr -rgyud . 7078 . gar . gyi. pandi.ta.chen.po. 
.ldan.a.ti. kit thugs.thugs.dam. 
rva.begren.du.bfugs.pe.las.bu.stan. 
„ches. begyur.pa.bsugs 
ES om. le e ba. 
eman.blahiafiñ pohigzuïs 
de. b£in.gáegs.pa.sbyibisfin.po jes.su.dran.pa. 
ilange pa.hjam.pa.dam.boas.pahi.gruns/ 
hjam.dpal.fes.rab.blo. kaanan Ja قدي‎ 
gxige-kyi.phyag-stod.spyan.stod.th 
gxuns / yid.b£n.gyi.bkhor . lobi 


rgya. panama ل ا‎ 
hphags,pa.rdorje.cmilam ston.pahi.gruts/ 
hphags.pa.rten.ciz. hbrel.ces.bya.bahi.grants/ 


Ve Pa Et ur a سدم‎ 


prepa: 


lehu.ston.p 


goun.mihu.dg 
mdo/ 


mo) rin. 


pa.mi.mnah. 
. po.tes. 


Er .brgya. 
Piin bya. ba. thee: pa.chen.pohi. 
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Ot. . MS. The version in the MS. as different from Ot. 


160, 29 21a, 14 hags.pa.hchar.byed. kyis.£us. pa. tes.bya.bahilehu/ 
760, 40 216, 4 Ms ends hdus. De DE beu.ba. 
760, 41 and 42 21b, 5 byams. pas.fus.pa 
T14 99a, 15-16 MS, Bea.par.hges ; .Oi. ñes.par 
814 ' 23a, 13-14  gxugs.kyi.dban phyug.rgyal osan مقس توم‎ 
879 24b, 6-7 on deb gdams.pa.£ee. bya. ba. 
`  theg.pa.chenpohimdo/ ° 
888 24b, 14-15 MS. ria.agra.chen.polehu.; Ot.rña.bo. che.chen.pohi. 
. Jehu. 
922 25b, 12 - ohos.kylrgyal (sio) mohi.mdo. 
940 ^ 26a, 14-15 MS. om. chos kyi.rnam.grans. 
. 983 27a, 9 MS. don. ma.rnam. ; Ot. don.mam. 
1008 21b, 6—7 MS. begins adom.kyi.tshige su. boad.pa.bdun.pahi. 


giiis.pa.nas. (The rest as in Ot.) 


ad 2: thus it reads in the MS., which seems to give a description and not 
, the title of the. work. 
ad 57: this title, as it is in the MS., is considerably shorter than that of Ot. 
(cf. Ot. footnotes). i 
ad 60: of. Ot. footnote. 
ad 68 and 69: These three phrases occur in lieu of the Tibetan titles-for 
the Catuhpihakhyátà- and Catuhpithavikhyitd-tantrarajas. They seem to be 
8 sort of commentery on the titles of the Catubptthamahayogini+.n. (Ot: 67) 
with which the'three Catukpithas begin. The meaning of the phrases is: 
“ On each of the four seats (there are) four descriptions (works). This makes 
sixteen. Its commentary is rgyud.mantra.améa (cf. Ot. 68), the great mantra 
of mystics of all the yoginīs 1s.” The lack of titles for the two works might be ` 
explained by the oorresponding passage m B. 4, 39 whereby the Verwirrung, 
of which Beokh speaks there, must have referred to some preceding pages 
of rgyud. ' 
ad 141 : Thus the title reads in the MB. The diaqa in qf Utile importance 
except for the fall stop, which means that it was ascribed to two works. 
ad 184: This caption only is left in the MS. A danda in the middle is 
again a sign that the copyist, being used to titles concluding with rgyud, con- 
sidered it as one of two works. In B. (rgyud 14, 28) this work is entered a little 
differently. : " 
ad 77: The title quoted in the MS- in salt (with slight deviations) to the 
P. version of the title quoted in Ot. footnote to 77, but this seems to be the 
. end-title, which, however, reads differently in the Narthang. 
` Gd 217: The ^am is strange, as it occurs nowhere else in the Tibetan or ` 
Sanskrit title. 
ad 232-234: The MS. enters these three titles Phasa one caption and 
, adds gsum at the end. It quotes, however, ri.rab instead of £es.rab, which may 
be either a misprint for re.ées.rab., which, oombined with gsum at the end, 
might mean three (works beginning with) ées.rab each, EE i Qs 
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$es.rab of the title with ri.rab, Le. the name of the place which in the preamble 
to the Sitra reads Merukalpa. Note that this work, tranälated by other ` 
pandite, is entered in the Tanjur, too. In Ot., the titles 232 and 233 are given 
as identical; the same probably refers to 234, the latter being recorded by 
7Ot. as identical with 644, with no title given on either occasion. 
ad 235-240 : Thus the MB., ‘which, amalgamsies all these six works (three 
titles) under one caption and adds drug at the end. 
ad 242-244: Ditto with gaum at the end. 
ad 273: Thus is the title in the MB. 
ad 275: Thus the MS. The different version of the title seems to be due 
to confusing it with the following title, which, however, is identical with Ot. 276. - 
ad 383: This is all the MS. gives for Ot. 383. 
ad 386: Thus it reads in the MS. Acoording to Ot. (footnote) this wording 
. of the title also occurs in P. and is due to & misunderstanding caused by the 
confusion of the head-title with the colophon. 
ad 387: Thus the MS. According to Ot. (footnote) this wording also occurs’ 
in P. Although this title comprises roughly the contents of the title Ot. 387, 
. it is not exactly alike. An exact equivalent of this title ia Ot. 537, which, not- 
withstanding, occurs a:second time in the MS. at the proper place. 
ad 432: This title oocurs in its shortened form in the MS. 
ad 450: Thus the MB. Ot. (footnote) quotes the same title as entered 
in P., and explains it as an end-title of the work. In Ot. 450 the Tibetan title 
reads similarly to that of Ot, 447. : 
ad 451: The title of this work, which consists of three parta, is comprised 
in the MB. in this short description saying that the' first part (equal to Ot. 
Dra 451, 1) consists of 22, and the second part (equal to Ot. Dza 461, 2) of 
25 mantrie mjunctions. The exact title of Ot. 451 is not given in the MS. 
ad 452 : BIER UT eh bara OR AG He ie replaced by “chen 
e pohi mdo 
ad 453: With this title Ot. conclude the section rgyud dza, but the MB. 
inserts the above phrase before beginning the section Wa. It probably refers 
to the work entered in Ot. 458 ajad 365 pra mbla ta: stie work Cf. Ot. footnote 
: and B. 103, 3. 
. ad 464: Tr ihe had “oP 46s has aso uhi tities (rgyud ta 6-13), out 
of which only £a 6 up to the danda in Ot., £a 9, £a 10 (Ot. bde, MR. bder), : 
and £a 12 are mentioned in the MB. The above phrase opours in lieu of Ot, £a 11 
and does not ocour in Ot. at all 
ad 469: This is how the passage runs in the MB. It refers to the vol. Za, 
‘+ which consists of a number of dhêramis, and according to S.H. (of. p. 2 and 
notes 12, 14, 15, 16) has been newly added in the 1700 Peking edition, and 
did not exist in the 1692 edition. This volume, however, which, as 8.H. 
explains, ocoupied the section za in the 1700 edition, has been transferred to 
the very beginning of the collection, and marked as rgyud om., So far S.H.'s 
explanation is illuminating and right, but seems to be not quite oomplete. 
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On p. 2 of his essay StaBl-Holstein says: `“ For some reason the A.D. 1700 
editors thought the proper plaoe for the newly added volume was between 
the volumes Zha and Ha. Therefore they marked the volume containing the 
Ral pa gyon brses kyi rgyud with the character Za." 

Yet the reason for placing this volume as Za is simple. Firstly rgyud om 
in the 1700 edition existed as rgyud ra in the 1692 edition, and is a collection 
of dhàrasts prepared by Bu-ston. The addition of the new collection of dhäranis 
in volume za in the 1700 edition is nothing but replacing one dhäram collection 
by another one, whereby the vol. za of-the 1700 edition is also a work (if partly 
only) of Bu-ston, whose name in the colophon of the 1700 edition and in 
that of N. is given as Rin-chen-grub only, and not Bu-ston. This might have 
been the reason of B. H.'s doubt. As is evident in the passage quoted in the 
list, Bu-ston is mentioned in the MB. as the author. Ral pa gyen brdees kyi 
' rgyud is in vol. rgyud tsa in N. and in rgyud isa and rgyud tsha in D. 
The position of this work in Schmidt entirely corresponds to that of D. 
It is not entered at all in B. (of. footnotea to Ot. 1 and Ot. 469). What is in 
B. 106, 22 as rgyud za is identical with rgyud om in Ot., while according to 
Ot. no work equivalent to rgyud om existe either in N. or in D. 
Bakurabe's (Ot.) suggestions would thus imply that rgyud om and rgyud ra 
are entirely different works. -Not having examined rgyud om (only N.. 
was accessible to me) I am not able to say, what relation there is between the 
work rgyud om and rgyud za in go far as the text itself is concerned. ,Both 
works (om according to both B. and Ot., and za acoording to my own investiga- 
tion) are just an aggregation of meaningless Sanskrit and Tibetan formulæ and 
interjections. It is likely that rgyud om is nothing but a more orderly issue: 
of the rgyud za with some additions and alterations, and ib has been put at 
the head of the collection because of reverence to Bü-ston, the author of both 
these dhdranis. As said before, the MS., which bears alb the marks of the 
Catalogue of the 1692 edition, quotes the vol. za with the title which occurs 
as za only in the 1700 edition, and was in the 1692 edition equal to the title 
om in the 1700 edition. The explanation geems to be not too difficult. The 
real beginning of the Catalogue in the MS. does not mention rgyud om at all. 
As a sequel to the above mentioned operation on the 1700 edition it added 
a new.leaf to the Catalogue, where rgyud om occupies the superior place. This 
addition must have led to some consistent corrections in the text of the catalogue 
titles, where the title of the “old” collection of dhdrants (1692 za equals 
1700 om) was struck off and the new one (1700 za) inserted instead. A similar 
thing may be, traced in a text of this dharani in its 1700 version where the 
printed “za” has been crossed out and a handwritten “om” put above it 
(cf. S.H. note 16 and Plate III below). In note 15, 8.H. mentions a Dkar chag 
which seems tó be identical with the MS., but which according to S.H. “ ignores 
Bu-ston’s collection of dharants ”. This is correct in so far as we can call the Om 
collection only the Bu-ston collection. But the MB. and the Dkar-chag adduced 
by S.H. describe distinctly the Za collection of dharanis as a Bu-ston collection. 
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The description in the. MB. of the Za collection mentioned distinctly the name ' 
of the author as Bu-ston, and is mutatis mutandis an excerpt of what I find 
in the colophon of this work in N., which reads: Adi.mi.jo.bo.chen.po.a.ti. 
fahi.phyag.dpe rva.agren.nas.dkah.thub.chen.pos.gdan.drans.nas / éäkyahi.dge: 
slon.rin.chen.grub.kyis / hphar.bahs.lo.cho.hphul.chen.po.rtahs (rhals ?).2la.bahs. 
ishes.boo.lna.da.rdzogs.par.bsgyur.bakt.yi.ge.pa.m /. The rest is not interesting 
` for the problem at present discussed. : 
ad 487: Thus this title runs in the MS. £ 
ad 492: This is how the title in lieu of Ot. 492 runs in the MS. As the four 
intermediate titles between Ot. 487 and Ot. 492 are missing in the MS., this one 
looks like an. odd combination of the titles Ot. 487 and Ot. 492. — 
| ad 515: According to Ot. the title of this work is equal to that of Ot. 380. 
The MB. gives the above title here, although it gave for Ot. 330 a title identical 
with the latter. 
` » ad 519: Thus in the MS. Ot. quotes this title as equal to 169. It may 
be due to Ot.'s mistake that this title in the MS. resembles (but is not identical 
with) the title of Ot. 170. 
ad 523: Thus it runs in the MS. Note the danda between gzuñs and yid. 
„ad 557: Thus the MS. Ser phyw is an abbreviation for ses rab kyi pha 
rol tu phyin pa. 
` ad 577: The title in Ot. reads rms.lammihon.ba. No rmilam.ston.pa 
occurs in the Kanjur, and therefore it is either a plain mistake in the MS. or 
“the work has been falsely entered into the rgyud section of the Kanjur from 
the rgyud section of the Tanjur, where a rms.lam.ston.pa existe in the volume 
rgyud nu. Rdorje, which is put in the MS. at the head of the title, occurs nowhere 
else. (The MS. consistently spells rdorje without the dot between rdo and rye.) 
ad 605: Thus the MB. Just an insignificant deviation, 
ad 636—642: At the end of the titles Ot. 686, 638, 640, and 642 the MS. 
. puts gs and does not mention the 637, 659, 641, or 643 at all. From this 
we might expect that the titles Ot. 636-637 (equal 228-229), 638-639 (equal 
246-207), 640-641 (equal 208-209), 642-1 (210-1) are identical. This js 
actually the case except for 638-639, which are both entered in Ot. as identical 
with 246 and 247 respectively. But as Ot. 240 is not identical with 207 I should 
assume that this is due to the oopyist/s mistake rather than to a difference in 
the order of works in either version. The copyist must have omitted one work 
and thus confused the right order, from which it followed that Ot. 642 (in the 
MS. with gfíts at the end) has no counterpart in Ot. Ot. 648 is entered m the 
MB. without any deviations. 
ad 693: Thus runs the full title in the MB. 
ad 727: The MB. thus ends the title of this work, probably confusing it 
with the title of the next work (Ok. 728 : &s.par.brjod.paht.tshigs.su.bcad.pa) 
which is omitted in the MS. 
ad 760: 760, 14 ; 760, 29 ; 760, 40 ; 760, 41 and 42: ithe tilamak 
160 refer to the Ratnakija, and the numbers besides 760 to its particular 


` 
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sütres. As for different versions of the Rainaküja in different editions of the 
Kanjur, cf. Mlle Marcelle Lalou, La version tibétaine du Ramaküa, JA., 

Oct.-Déc., 1927, pp. 233-259 (henceforward referred to as Lalou) On the 
whole, the state of the Ratmakufa in the MS. corresponds very much to that 


presented by Lalou in her lists on p. 237 and then on p. 238 under " Table K. 


de Pékin (I)", with one exception, ie. that besides those mentioned there, 
` sütre 44 is shifted up in the MS. and is inserted between Ot. 45 and 48. The 
omissions and additions in various versions show the degree of interest and 
controversies surrounding Ratnakiüfa in the Tibetan canon. In Ot. all 49 sütras 
are quoted, and deviations ocourring in the P. Catalogue, of which Sakurabe 
availed himself, have been mentioned by Sakurabe in the footnotes and 
show considerable resemblance to the MS. Conclusions drawn by S.H. to the 
° effect that the 1692 edition bears oommon features with the Berlin Kanjur 
are perhaps premature. The question will be discussed in one of the later 
paragraphs. 

For 760, which Ot. gives as the head caption for the whole st the MS. 
quotes only the part presented in my list and combines it with 760, 1. In 
other words the MS. omits the head caption and comes straight to the titles 
of the sūtras. Other catalogues usually quote the whole Ot. 760 and combine 
it with Ot. 760, 1. 

760, 14 runs thus in the MB. ; cf. Lalou p. 285 and boots ‘to 760, 14, 


which explains that the wording in the MS. is accounted for by an entry in. 


the supplementary index. N. has bout mihudgar boks. Although Lalou 
in her list on p. 288 mentions Ot. 760, 42 as omitted in P., the MB. seems to 
omit 760, 41 and not 760, 42. This, however, cannot be said with oertainty, 
as titles of 760, 41 and 760, 42 are nearly identical. Anyway the MS. quotes 
thé title in the exact wording of Ot. 760, 42, ie. without °Ad leku (Skt. 
*partvaria). 

A te Gadi iz KG be ded ah a paia ea SANGA Seas of Hie Pine 
although no references to them are to be found in my list. The purpose of the 
list was to present the deviations of the MS. from Ot. in such a.way that the 
reader may obtain a perfect picture of the contents of the MS. 

Among the sütras omitted in the MS. are stitras 11 and 20 of the Ratnaktja. 
The title of Ot. 760, 11 reads in Ot. differently from that given in B. and 
N. the latter both being identical (of. also Ot. footnote). There is also 
considerable difference betwean the Sanskrit titles in P., B., and N. 

* There must have existed a great deal af argument around 760, 20 among the 
Tibetan Buddhists. The MS. like some of the other versions or indexes 
(e.g. B. and Csoma-Feer),. omite it altogether; N. quotes it without the 
Banskrit title. Cf. almo Ot. footnote. 

In 760, 29 the MS. omits bad.sads.rgyal.po asd booten kahana pa Ras 
etc. 760, 39 is omitted in the MB., and in lieu of it 760, 26 is repeated (of. 


Lalou, loc. cit.) Between titles 760, 45 and 760, 46 the MS. inserts a title 


which is equal to Ot. 842 except for putting $us.pa instead of bstan.pa. 


- 
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٠ | ad 814: In this title the MB. omita the beginning words de.bbin.géegs.paM . 
' , and then runs identically with Ot. But after this title the MS. bas another 

. . ome, which is not accounted for by any of the other catalogues. In the footnote 

^' * Ot. suggests that this phrase (it is in P. as well) is no independent title, but ` 

. that the last ohapter'of Ot. 814 has been entered by mistake as a title of a sûtra. 

The same entry occurs in Zah’s Bu-ston Catalogue. 
- ad 880: Thus runs the MS. According to Ot.'s footnote the title of this — 
` work is marked in the same wüy:as P. Of. algo remarks that Derge quotes ' ` 

1 the work in this wording, although I find in Ui's Catalogue a waring identical 

. with that of Ot. 880. The same refers to Schmidt. 
. 8d 922: Thus in the MS. ; of. Ot., footnote, which quotes some deviations 
-and abbreviations of the vast title given in Ot. 922. 
` ad 1008: This ses to refer to 1007 and indionted the smimary 
, Of ib. 

i Basing my opinion on §.H.’s statement on the 1692 K‘ang-hai edition which 
he saw and examined, I consider the MS. a copy of'a Catalogue of that edition. 
Except. for thosê omissions occurring in the 1692 edition, which 8.H. mentions 
(pp. 2 f£) and which oocur in the MS., there are also several other omissions 
which S.H. must have considered not important enough to enumerate, con- 
fining: himself to the short handwritten note which I quoted supra (p. 90).. 
` Í shall not repeat his arguments, but shall try and juxtapose in a few instances 
his statements with the actual state of the MS. The Käéyapaparivartta, acoord- 
ing to H.S., has been shifted up in the 1700 edition to give room for the 
Vidyutpadapraüpispariprochü. In the MB. the previous position of the 
Kasyapapar. is kept (see supra, 760, 44 and 45). Ot. 760,20 is, according to 
S.H, missing in the 1692 edition, while 760, 19 is the last sūtra of the section A. 

` So it ig in the MB. The same applies to 760, 39 (see my list). Both latter works, : 

Le. Vidyutpadapróptapariprochá and Bhadrapélasresthipariprechd, are missing 
in B. as well. From these and some other symptoms A.H. suggests that the 
1692 edition “ may some day help to solve the mystery which still surrounds 
the Berlin manuscript Kanjur”. There seams to be a good deal of rather 
hasty generalization in this judgment, as, first of all, whatever affinity. is to 

, þe found between B. and the 1692 edition, it refers exclusively to the Ratnaküta.. 

With the exception of vepullya for ompulya, which seams irrelevant, all. ‘passages 
pointed out by S.H. himself as similar to B. refer to this work. But for the 
. latter B. has nothing more in common with the 1692 edition than with that 
of 1700. Rather leas. 

The MS., being 8 relatively faithful evidence of the state of the 1692 edition, 
is a very handy means for comparing B. with the first K'ang-hsi edition. From 
this oomparison it follows that one cannot be oareful enough in drawing oon- 
olusions as to the similarity between those two editions. There are as many 
differences as similarities, and this corroborates what I have said already else- 
"where, that B. seems to be an independent version of the Kanjur wbich follows 
no type of version known to us, but seems to have been influenced by one or 
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some of the traditions which resulted in the Peking edition on the one hand, and 
on the other m the Derge edition, eto. What distinguishes B. from the 1692 
edition is, first of all, the order of sections; B. follows the principles of both 
the Za-lu and the Fifth Dalai Lama traditions, and not: of the Palace editions, 
I undertook the task of comparing, work by work, the 1692 Catalogue with 
B., and B. with Ot., and the result is that nearly wherever (with exceptions 
pointed out'below) there is a difference in the wording of the title between 
the MB. and Ot., B. is equal to Ot., and not to the MS. B. has 108, the MS. 
quotes 105 works (106 with the additional page of rgyud om). These albeit 
external characteristics of the two editions are sufficient to prove that at 
least the editorial part of the Berlin Kanjur is different from that of 1692. 
As for the common features of both these editions, they are as mentioned 
before, almost exclusively confined to two main points: the Ratnaküja 
and the collection of dharanis. S.H.'s notes refer exclusively to the 
Ratnakija, and particularly to the sñtras 20 and 39. Sütras 7, 11, and 42, 
which are missing in the MS., are extant in B. A very characteristic thing in 
B. is that it is, except for the 1692 edition, the only version available which 
has in the rgyud Za the collection of dhdranis transferred from the rgyud Za 
of 1692 to the rgyud Om of the 1700 Peking edition. The Derge and Narthang 
collections of dharamis (N.: rgyud Tsa, D.: rgyud Tsa and Tsha) are equal to 
that of rgyud Om in the 1700 edition, and have no dhdrants corresponding to 
those of the 1692 or B. rgyud Za collections, unless there is some more evidence 
for my suggestion that both collections of dharanis have much in common; but 
even go, this would only affect the matter of relationship between B. and 1692. 
Although the MS. enters right into the matter without giving any intro- 
duction to the Dkar.chag, without giving any Sanskrit titles or mentioning, 
with one or two exceptions, the names of translators and revisers, it quotes 
the colophon of the Dkar.chag, and, what is more, the Dkar.chag of 1700. 
The end-phrase reads: rgyal.po.bde.bskyed.kys.lo.sum.ou.so.dgu.zla.ba.bét.paht. 
ishes.bzan.por.par.béens. (‘ Printed (or engraved—cf. 8.H., p. 5) on the auspicious 
day of the fourth month of the 39th year of thé happy King — K‘ang-hai. ”) 
The 39th year of K'ang-hsi is just the year 1700. AN the proper names which 
occur in the colophon are the namea which occur in the 1700 oolophon. True, 
all these names occur also in the original colophon of the 1692 Catalogue — 
with only one exception. One name mentioned in 1692 is missing in 1700. 
In the MB. this name is missing too. There is no use in mentioning all these 
names here, as all of them—some in slightly varying form *—are adduced in Ot. 


1 Hgyal.po.bde.bskyed هد‎ the Tibetan name for K'ang-hm. Of. also G. Huth, Geschichte des 
| Buddhismus in der Mongola, Strassburg, 1898 (Text), p. 58, 8, and 1896 (Translation), p. 76. 
In both K‘ang-hat’s name is given as Bds.akyid. (Huth oaloulates the year of K'ang-hm's birth 
1653, while Giles, Chinese Biography, gives 1655.) Ass matter of fact none of the Chinese names 
of the Emperor, nerther his dynastic or regnal tatle nor his personal name, seems to correspond 
exactly to Bde.skyid or ekyed. Cf. H A. Giles’ Dictionary, p. 607, ool. 3. 
2 Ot.: Phu-chvon, MS.: Phu-tahwon; Ot.: Ar-pid-hu, MS.: °bid®; Ot.: lihu-hihan, 
MB.: “ahah (probably a misprmt); Ot.: Kir-sahi, MS.: Ka-ni-xahı; Ot.: Thet-ke, MS.: Thin-gin. 
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. (pp. 10-11) The colophon in the MS. 30a, 1 begins with the phrase: 
. go. mad. lu. gis.bsnan.nas.par.b£ens.zer.paht (30a, 2) bkah.Agyur.do.dam.byed. 
du.bcug.pa/ [sio] beah.khrims.kys.blon.po.phu.tshwon.ed.gin.chin.wan/ — ( The 
Prince Fu Chuan ordered to fix the Kanjur according to the upper (gon.maht 
may mean ‘of the upper” in the meaning of the Higher, the Emperor, or 
perhaps ‘the above mentioned’, which is possible in view of the shortened 
colophon) commanding to augment (bsnan nas) and to print (engrave) (the 
Kanjur.")) 1 

Summarizing the contents of the MS., i.e. the index itself and the colophon, 
a divergence between those two is apparent. The Catalogue obviously refers 
to the 1692. edition, and the oolophon to that of 1700. This is one of the 
. interesting pointe about the MS. and deserves a brief explanation. No attempt 
at reconciliation can help, and one has to recognize the fact that the colophon , 
of one edition (in our ease that of 1700) has been applied to another edition 
. (1692). This sort of thing evidently happens more frequently, and our case 
might be easily accounted for by the similarity of both Peking editions. I have 
adduced some instances where the MS. provided some emendations to comply 
with the collection as it looked after the 1700 edition. Itis worth while quoting 
8 passage of Laufer’s Cütralaksana (p. 50) where he explains a similar pheno- 
menon in the Tibetan canon 3. “ Another thing which Huth (loo. cit., p. 279)? only 
stated without giving any explanation of it, namely that in the index there are 
quoted works which are missing in the collection itself, should have called 
our sttention to the effect that this misrelation (Mtssverhdlinss) between the 
index and the actually extant works is to be traced back to historical facte. 
in the development of the Tanjur collection ; in other words, the index as it is 
available at present does not fit into the colleotion, but must have belonged 
to an older collection." 

Mutatis mutandis Laufer’s words well fit the MS. as regards ite relation 
to the collection of 1692 on the one hand and on the other to the collection of 
1700. Inour case, however, the MB. rather reduces than enlarges the number of 
works extant, although there are some mentioned in the M8., which are 
not mentioned in Ot. (and do or do not exist in reality), or are mentioned in 
,Ot. and do not exist in reality. And although Laufer does not say anything 
about a “ misrelation ” between a colophon and a Catalogue, the MS. presenta 
a very interesting and illuminating instance of this type, which makes us still 
more bear in mind that the colophon is not necessarily a sufficient paasport 
for the text it refers to, and that a Catalogue is by no means an entirely reliable 
counterpart either of the type of-the collection or of its contents. A fully 
satisfactory result is obtainable by examining both. Unfortunately the writer : 
has not been able to check the texte quoted by the MS. in the Peking 


1 The Mongolian version quoted in S.H. (p. 5) reads slightly differently. 
3 The translation from German is mine. 
1 Vix, SPAW., 1895, i, Januar bis Mar. 
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edition; apart from the fact, however, that the texts of the Peking edition 
were not accessible at the time of preparing this essay, the main purpose of 
the present paper was to give a description of a specimen of a Catalogue and 
not of a Collection. Yet all references possible have been fully 


considered. 7 
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f ` By J. Pa. 70 i Á 
L  Éragassa == Erakaccha = Erach ]i i P 
TOLEMY (vii, 1, 50) mentions Rragassa as the last buf one of eigĝjocn 
places which he assigns to the Kaspiraioi, whose territory is stated bY 
.him to stretch from the country of the Pandoouoi (or perhaps from the town 
Tomusa) towards the east as far as the Ouindion, ie. the Vindhya. Eragassa 
is called a metropolis, and must therefore have been a place of some importance. 
Let us briefly survey the identifications proposed by various scholars. Lassen 
located Hragassa at “ Komulmir.”, ie. Kumälmer, a fort in the Udaipur 
State of Rajputana. Vivien de Saint-Martin, while suspecting the name to 
be a “ Latin interpolation”, explained it as a corruption of Varanasi, the 
‘ancient name of Benares. ' According to Colonel Yule it would correspond to 
Girája, “Royal Hill,” a name which might indicate Govardhana, near 
‘Mathura. Dr. W. W. Tarn! gives us the choice between Ajmer and Eran in 
the Sagar district of the Central Provinces. But the ancient name of the last- 
mentioned place is known from inscriptions to be Airikina or Erakana. Possibly 
this list does not exhaust the identifications ‘proposed: | 
Fortunately the position of Rragassa can now be fixed. The Greek name, 
` as pointed out by Sylvain Lévi, corresponds to Pali Brakaocha, and it will be 
admitted that it is às accurate a rendering as was possible in the Greek alphabet. 
Tt is strange that so obvious an identity was not deduced before, but this is 
due to the ciroumstanoe that Erakaccha is rarely mentioned in Indian literature. 
In the Sanskrit form Krakaksa it occurs twice in the list of Yakgas found in 


the Buddhist text Mahämayürs. In Pali literature we know only two references. | 


The one is Petavatihu comm. gatha 20," where Erakaocha is spoken of as a city 
of the Dasannas (Skt. Daéarna),? in which lived a banker (sefhe) named 
Dhanapälaka. The doleful tale of this wicked person leading to his rebirth 


as a p(r)eta need not here be retold. The other reference is Thertgatha, 435, > 


which in Mrs. Rhys Davids’ excellent version * begins: “In' Erakaccha’s 
town of yore I lived, a wealthy craftaman in all works of gold." Thus we see 
Erakaocha mentioned aa a town of wealthy merchants and goldsmiths. 


1 The Greeks عد‎ Badtria ond India, pp. 155, 251. 
1 Petavatthy (P.T.B.), comm., pp. 00-104 


* The connection of Dekirna with the DéaarënS (corrected into Disarm) of the Periplus. 


($ 62), first proposed by'Kern, Verepr. Geschr., 1, 234, n. 8, and adopted by Nundo Lal Dey, 
Geogr. Dia.4, p. 64, cannot be maintained, DONE üst De Cree formation derived, fom 
Tosal. y 

* Paalma of the Early Buddhists. Psalmi of the Sisters (P.T.8.), p. 161. 
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The little town of Erach (UT) 1 in the Moth tahsil of the Jhansi district 


of the United Provinces marks the site of Erakaocha and still retains its name.. ` 


It stands on the right bank of the Bétwa, the ancient Vetravati, 60 miles 
north-west of Mahoba. In a Mahoba copper-plate grant, dated samoat 1230 
(A.D. 1178), of the Candela Paramardi (Parmal) the place ocours m the form 
Eracha as the headquarters of a district. This shows that in the expiring days 
of Hindu supremacy it was still a town of some consequence. In the seventeenth 
century it was the headquarters of a sarkür in the rübaA of Agra. It is said 
now to be largely in rums. The fort and mosques are mostly constructed of 
ancient Hindu remains. Excavations on the spot would probably reveal 
some remnants of its former greatness. 


, T. Salakénot = Sdlankayana 

In vii, 1, 79, Ptolemy mentions three towns—Bénagouron, Kastra, and 
Magaris—belonging to the Salakénoj, who are located above the Maisdloi and : 
near the mountain range Arouaia, the last of Ptolemy’s “ seven mountains ” 

. of Cisgangetio India. Now we know five early copper-plate charters (one in 
Prakrit) issued by a line of rulers whd call themselves Sälañnkäyans. They : 
ruled a principality of limited extent situated between the Godavari and 
Krishna rivers. It is strange that this obvious identity has not been remarked 
long &go,* but this is perhaps due to ita having been taken for a tribal name. 

The names under which Ptolemy has grouped his towns are by no means 
homogeneous. Several among them indicate territorial divisions which might 
be called countries or states, and others designate tribes. But the example 
of the Salakénoi shows that in certain cases they are dynastic appellations, 
The empire of the Andbras is called “ Ariaké Sadënôün ” ($ 6), the capital being 
Baithana, the residence of Siriptolemaios ($ 82). It has been recognized that 
the term Sadénoi must represent a Prakrit form of the dynastic name 
Satavahana. Other instances, Pandiones ($ 89 = Pandya), Kérobothros 
($ 86 = Kera[la]putra) and perhaps Pandoouoi ($ 46 = Pändava) and 
Pürouaroi ($ 70 — Paurfiravasa f). 

The Balahkayunas issue their title-deeds from Vehgi or Veñgipura, which 
has been identified with Pedda-Vegi, near Ellore, situated in the Godavari 
district half-way between the two rivers, It can hardly be doubted that 
Bénagouron, which is Ptolemy’s first city of the Balakenoi, must be the town 


ot Vengi. 


1 Often wrongly spelled Trioh or Irij. Tbe later form ix due to a mistaken traralitaration of 
c) in the works of Muslim historians. 


3 A, Oanningham, A.S.B., vii, 38, Ain-i-Akbari (transl. Blochmann), p. 169. 
* Mr. F. J. Eiohards, 1.0.8, (ret.), informs me that he has arrived at the same oonclusion 
but not published his identification. 
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À propos d'un sens magico-religieux de skt. guru- 
Par J. GONDA 1 


ANS un livre, écrit en langue néerlandaise et qui a paru pendant la guerre,! 
| M. H. Wagenvoort, étudiant les traces du concept “ primitif " de mana 
chez.les Romains, a fait des observations intéressantes sur l'usage du mot 
latin gravitas. L'expression gravis auctor, qui se trouve fréquemment, n'a pas 
‘seulement la signification de “ auteur ou informateur important ou compétent ”, 
mais aussi celle de “ homme-d’influence et qui prend l'initiative ". La qualité 
la plus saillante de l'auator, mot qui à l'origine a dà signifier u sêla qui aug- 
mente ”, ‘est celle que nous désignons par le terme “prestige ". Et comme 
` auctor E un mot “mana”, c.à.d. un mot exprimant un conoept relatif à 
- l'ensemble des idées prifnitives et sémi-primitives qui se groupent autour du 
nana M.. Wagenvoort cherche à démontrer qu'il y & aussi des traces de 
. “mana "dans l'usage du mot gravis. ‘En préparant son exposé sur gravis eto. ` 
il m'a demandé quelques renseignements sur le mot sanskrit guru- “ lourd, 
eto.", et Ba question a attiré mon attention sur la signification primitive de 
guru- “ maître” et sur la croyance, répandus dans l'antiquité classique, que 
les dieux et les êtres surhumains en général ont, en vertu de leur mana, un 
poids extraordinaire, > 
Quand, dans. le Ramêyana, 5, 18, Hanumat aperçoit Ravana au milieu 
de ses femmes, il éprouve une sensation peu ordinaire: lé iejas supérieur du 


` roi des démons traverse ses projets et le contraint à desoendre quand il veut 


sautér plus haut: vs. 29 sqq. tam dadaréa mahätejäs tejovantam mahakapih || 
. avapluto mahàtejü hanumän marutatmajah || sa tathapy ugratejah sa rdhiütas 
tanya ju | paie guhyantare sak malin samorio Shoal | sa tim aream 
. | dédrkguh . . . upävartata rävanah. Malgré son grand tejas (la répétition 


; ds us n'est pas une chose accidentelle), le tejas supérieur de Ravana rene 


pêche de sauter plus haut et le repoussa. 

Qu'on compare le commentaire de Rima: ... mod ax 
dyürdhvasäkhäntara it segah. yadyapi sa samudralañghanakartä sa marutátmajo 
hanumän ugratejäs tathāpi tasya rácanasya tejasü nirdhdlas tasya puro 'vasthátum 
asaknuvan patre patrabahule ata eva guhyüntare éäkhäntare saktah sthitah . . . 
Dans la même épopée le verbe mrdhi- se trouve plus souvent accompagné 
do l'instrumental tejass : 5, 2, a ip M ME MO 

“ vexó par le tejas du soleil ”. 

Le mot tejas- exprime l'eesenco divine qui Habito dans un roi, un brahmano 

ou dans une autre personne importante (le Bouddha p.e.), il exprime les 


1 H, Wagenvoort, Imperium, Studie over het “ Mana” -begrip in sede ex taal der Romeinen, 
Amsterdam, 1041; voir en particulier les pp. 103 sqq. (Une édition anglais est en préparation : 
Roman Dynamirm, Blackwell, Oxford.) , 
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uos que nous désignons par les mots “energie ”, “ vestige”, 'ete., c.à.d. la 
puissance mystérieuse par laquelle certaines d 88 ding aan On, 
peut perdre son tejas, il peut quitter l'homme chez lequel il a demeuré jusqu'ici 
et s'installer dans un autre. Mbh. 2, 45, 26 ff, le tejas du roi de Cedi tué par 
Krgna entre dans le corps du vainqueur, et les princes qui ont assisté au combat 
sont témoins du changement de demeure : 26'tatas cedipater dehàt tejo 'gryam 
dadréur nrpàh ... 27 tatah... krgnam . . . vavande tat tada tejo vivega ca. Or, 
oe tejas, qui est une substance qu'on peut voir et qui peut entrer dans un 
corps, qui constitue donc une substance matérielle pourvue de dimensions, 
est de nature.à faire baisser ou tomber des choses qui 8e trouvent près de lui. 
Dans le récit de la naissance surnaturelle du Bouddha, qui se rencontre dans le 
Lalitavistara, l'arbre auquel la reine Maya tendait le bras se baissa par la 
puissance du tejas du Bouddha: atha sa plaksavrkso bodhisativasya tejo- 
’nubhävenäoanamya pranamats sma. (I, p. 83 L.) 

L'influence exercée par une personne importante peut se manifester aussi 
d'une autre manière: quand un homme plus âgé m plus savant s'approche 
. d'un jeune homme, les ‘esprits animaux de celui-ci 8 lélèvent pour abandonner 
` le corps: Manu 2, 120, ürdheam prêmd hy utkrämants yinah sthavira yat * 
(cf. le commentaire de Kullüka). Aux approches de personnes ou de chosés 
qui sont douées d'un pouvoir extraordinaire, de choses saintes ou redoutées, 
de personnes puissantes, dans les circonstances peu ordinaires nous avons 
tous des sensations physiques et psychiques d’oppression, de crainte, d’embarras, 
de confusion et d'angoisse, et oe sont sahs doute ces sensations qui constituent 
la base des conceptions et des “ théories ”, qui se rattachent aux idées et aux 
croyances que nous venons d'étudier. Les Indiens ne sont pas seulement 
oppressós (pidsia-) et verés par la faim, la douleur, les fiéches de l'amour, 
mais aussi par la crainte: (Ram. 3, 52, 44) bhayabharapidita-, et nous autres 
Européens possédons dans nos langues mainte expression qui révèle que nous 
aussi (ou du moins nos ancêtres) avons subi les mêmês impressions à l'égard 
des personnes et des choses puissantes, saintes et surnaturelles : le cœur lut 
manque, le cœur serré, néerl. met loden schoenen (“ à pas oomptés, en trainant les 
pieds ”, litt. ‘‘ aux souliers de plomb ”), met bezwaard hart, angl. with a heavy foot. 

١ Mais à oôté de la conception qu'en vertu du tejas de personnes puissantes 
des hommes ou des choses qui se trouvent à leur proximité tombent et s’abais- 
sent, nous oonstatons que chez les Indiens, tout comme chez d'autres 
peuples,’ les personnes puissantes, divines, saintes etc. sont représentées 
comme plus lourdes que les hommes ordinaires. Kalidasa, Ragh. 10, 51, p.e.. 
un vase d'or contenant le riz d'offrande, dans lequel l'Étre primordial 
ftait entré, était pesante à porter méme pour un être divin: anupravesäd 
Gdyasya pumsas lenäpi durvaham. Quoique le commentateur Mallin&tha 


1 Voir J. Ph. Vogel, Hot sanskrit woord tefas (= gloed, vuur) m de beteekenis van magische 
re Mod. Kan. Akad. v, Wot., Amsterdam, Lett: 70 B 4, 1930. 
2 = Mbh. 18, 104, 64 IL 
* TORMENTUM o.e., PP- 103 i. 
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` explique: caturdasabhucanodarasya bhagavato haror atñoarvyastoad vodhum 
, aéakyam, je crois que c’est l'essence divine de l'fitre primordial qui fait que le 
vase est lourde et difficile à porter. 
Harivaméa, Bb., , 34, 15, la terre, écrasée par ls tejas de Vigou, ne peut pas 
. le soutenir. 

. D'après le Máratajjaniya 'Butta (= Majjhima Nik&ya 50), i, p. 382, 
Trenckner, Mara, le Mauvais, le Mal personnifió, est entró dans Je corps d'un 
des disciples du Bouddha, Moggallàns, et le tourmente. Alors Moggalläna 
sentait que son corps était plus lourd que d'ordinaire et il a'imaginait qu'il était 
rempli de haricots 1 : kin-nu kho me kucohs garugaru viya 3 mdsaoitars maie tts. 

Dans le premier acte du Balacarita, une des pièces de théâtre attribuées 
à Bhasa, il y a plusieurs passages intéressants. Quand Vasudeva, père de 
Krsna nouveau-né, accepte son fils des mains de sa femme Devaki, il s'écrie : 

“ comme cet enfant est lourd!” : aho guruteam bälasya (1, 11 +), et dans le 
vers qui suit le poète ajoute cette exagération : vindhyamandarasiro "yam 
bala}, Dad ad EONS Lo A ur 

“ cet enfant est robuste comme la Montagne Vindhya ou comme le Mandara ” 

Quand il porte l'enfant, Vasudeva se dit (14) . . . girim wa mandaram POM 
bhujäbhyäm “. . . comme ai je portais le ida Mandara dans mes bras". 
Le petit Krana est donné à Nanda, qui veut adopter : à peine oelui-ci le tient 
dans les bras qu'il s’écrie:  ad&dubbala me baha mandalapadisam bàjaam — 
ganhidum na samattha “ mes bras sorit trop faibles, ils ne peuvent pas porter 
un enfant oomme le Mandara ” (o.à.d. “ lourd comme le M.") (20 +); et, plus 
loin (27 +), quand il est évident que l'enfanp est مجهتلا‎ lui-máme qui est 
descendu dans le monde des mortels, Nanda, en rendant hommage au bébé 
divin, le prie de réduire sa pesanteur. Parmi les miracles effectués par le jeune 
Kygna pendant ce voyage (il a fait jaillir de l'eau de la terre eto.) il y en a un 
qui nous intéresse iti: la petite fille de Nanda qui est mort-née revit, et, quand 
Vasudeva la soulève, elle est extrêmement lourde (29 +) : ١ dad api kumärüt 
kimoid antarim. mahad bhiam “ c'est là une autre سف‎ a SSO si 


provient du gargon " 
Adv. Buddhas, 5, 87, atha merugurur gurum babhüse : quoiqu'on ait traduit 
oes mota par “ ma egli che era fermo came il monte Meru...” (Formichi) eto., 


l'interprétation de R. Schmidt 3 (“nun sprach der Mera Gore ”), prise 
au pied de la lettre, a des chances d’être correcte. 

Le Bouddha, quand il avait atteint son but, était devenu encore plus lourd 
qu'auparavant: d’après Játaka 4, p. 229, F. “aucun autre lieu que l'arbre 
sous lequel il parvenait à son but, l'entente de la vérité et la délivrance, ne 
peut soutenir la pesanteur du Bouddha en cette circonstance " : mayi Maha- 

1 Le toxte a été traduit par E. Windisch, Mara wad Buddha, Leipzig, 1805, p. 150; K. E. 
Neumann, Die Roden Gotamo Buddho's, i (1806), p. 518. y 

! v.l garubhäro viya | ; 

"1 Richard Schmidt, Buddha's Leben, 1823, p. 42. 
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bodhimande somdpannasamópatlirh samäpajjitvă misidante añño padeso dhäreturh 
na sakkoti eto, 

L'embryon des êtres divins ou un embryon chargé de parcelles divines : 
ont part au poids extraordinaire de ces êtres eux-mêmes : quand la mère de 
Raghu, l'illus&re anoótre de Rama, Sudaksina, était enceinte, “ l'embryon, qui 
était chargé de parcelles divines, était si lourd que la reine avait de la peine 
à so lever . . .”: Kālidāsa, E 11, a aa a املع‎ E 
prayatnamukidsanayd . . . eto. (surendranam lokapaldnam: (Mall). 
comme le podte l'a dit plus haut (2, 75), l'embryon que la reine avait a 
pour le bien de la Ssi royale “avait été imprégné des lourdes essences ES 
gurublur abhansvistam lokapdlénubhivath. Selon Mallin&tha lee trois anis 
mots veulent dire mahadbhir lokapdlänäm . . . iejoblur . . . anwpravigjam. 
“ Duidelijk uit zich hier de gedachte, dat het zaad der goden (en sand ها‎ man. .) 
zwgarder van gehalte is dan dat der menschen " + (“ Ici s'exprime clairement 
l'idée que la semence des dieux (et semence c’est mana) eat d'essence plus 
lourde que celle des hommes,") 

Dans le Vigpupuräna, 1, 12, 8, la erre no peut pas soutenir Thorume dang 
lequel se trouve le Dieu des dieux: manasy avastlule tasya vignau . . . | na 
.$a$aka dharü bháram udvodhum bhitadharini. 

Dans le Kalik&ápurapa Naraka, le fils de la Terre, qui est élevé chez Janaka, 
est nommé dipta(m) pradipia(m) iva pavaka(m) . . . tejobhir bhàskaropama(m) 
(38, 51), mais aussi guru(m) (39, 41). 

Jataka I, n° 7, une femme enceinte du Bouddha, portait, pour ainsi dire, 
la foudre d’ Indra : tàead eva tassa vajsrapürità viya garukä kuccht ahost. 

Je ne veux pas citer ioi de parallèles ethnographiques que l'on trouvera 
dans le livre de M. Wagenvoort. Mais je me permettrai une exception: il 
s’agit d'une coutume des Woguls et des Ostjaks, communiquée par Karjalainen * 
et aitée pár M. Ruben ?: “ Bei ihnen muss das Neugeborene den Namen des 
in ihm wiedergeborenen Ahnen erhalten; die Hebamme muss also feststellen, 
welcher Ahn in ihm wiedergeboren ist. Sie hebt deshalb unter Nennung der 
verschiedenen Ahnennamen das Kind auf, bis ea sich-bei dem richtigen Namen 
schwer anfühlt.” 

Dans l'ÀÁdiparva javanais, qui constitue la forme brève ou raccourcie du 
premier livre du Mahābhārata rédigé en vieux-javanais vers l'an 1000 de notre 
ère, il ge rencontre un passage intéressant. A la page 108 l'auteur donne le 
récit de l'amour de Brhaspati, homme de tejas supérieur (Mbh. 1, 104, 10, 

.brhaspatir brhattejas), pour! Mamata, la femme de son frère aîné, Utathya. 
Le fils d’Utathya qui, quoiqu'il se trouvat encore dans le sein de sa mère, 
était un grand connaisseur du Veda, protesta. Quand Brhaspati ne pouvait : 


* Wagenvoort, 0.0 p. 107. 
1 Karjalainen, Die Religion der Jugra- Volker, Ya. Folkl. Comm., Al et 44, t. i, p. 64. 
* W. Ruben, Sekamantemus im alien Indien, Acta Or. 18, p. 187. 
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pas maîtriser sa passion, selon le texte sanskrit (édition de Calcutta): bhos 
täta mà gama) kämam deayor ndsfiha sambhavah:| alpôvakäéo bhagavan pürvam 
caham thägatah (16) || amogharetad ca bhavin na pidam kortum arhasi* “ ne 
faites pas l'amour, il n'y a pas assez de place ici; vous êtes un homme dont 
la semence n'est pas infertile . . .".! Or, dans le texte javanais l'embryon 
‘termine son allocution en disant: bhardtyanias tava retah, mots qui doivent 
'conBtituer une citation originaire du texte sanskrit; mais qui ne se trouvent 
pas dans la vulgate, ذه‎ qui sont répétés en javanais : atyanta bhlira nih retanta 
“ votre semence est extrêmement lourde (ou: importante) "': - 
“Dans un autre texte originaire de l’île de Java, le Calon “Arang, nous 
trouvons quelques passages que je ne veux pas passer sous silence. Le Calon 
Arang, œuvre de date imoertaine, mais postérieure au Mahābhārata javanais, 
et qui provient d'un milieu beaucoup moins hindouisé que celui dans lequel 
& vécu l'auteur ou le traducteur de l'Ádiparva, est, malgré son étendue restreinte, 
d'une importañce spéciale pour ceux qui s'appliquent à l'étude de la science 
comparée des religions et des usages religieux. Voici les épisodes qui nous 
intéressent en particulier. Un soldat, qu'on & chargé de tuer une veuve qui 
s'occupe de soroellerie, sent au moment qu'il saisit pour là poignarder les - 
cheveux de la femme, qui dort, que sa main devient lourde; la veuve s'éveille 
ét le feu qui sort de ges yeux, de ses narines et de sa bouche consume le soldat? ` 
Le texte javanais est parfaitement clair : abwat pwa tatan sat brtya. Bharadah, 
intitulé mahamuni, yativare et yogisvara, ascète qui a la puissance de suspendre 
la loi de la gravitation, traverse la mer pour se rendre à l’île de Bali sur la feuille 
d’un arbre à pain: Mais quand il veut retourner la feuille s'enfonce dans l'eau, 
parce qu'il n'a pas encore pris congé de son collègue, le munindra et yogiévara 
Kuturan. C'est sans doute la force magique de Kuturan ou le péché, o.à.d. 
lefait que Bh. 8 omis de prendre congé, qui ont rétabli l'effet des lois naturelles.‘ 
Comme la lourdeur magique se trouve dans les régions de l'archipel indien . 
-, qui n'ont pas subi l'influence de T Hindouisme au même degré que l’île de Java, 
il n'y & pas lieu de supposer que l'auteur du Calon Arang ait emprunté oes 
motifs à la littérature sanakrite ou à la tradition indienne. En malais le mot 
berat “lourd, pesanteur ” et ses dérivés sont parfois employés d’une manière 
qui nous rappelle le sens magique des mots guru- etc. : pemberat est en usage 
pour désigner “ a preventive talisman ”; of. tuan puters K. membubuhkan tuan 
puters S.U. pemberat Supada an jai bersuamikan K.M...“ the princess K. 
laid a preventive charm on the princess 8.U. so as to stop her marriage to 


1 Ily a plusieurs variantes : voir l'édition de Sukthankar (The Mahabharata, for the first time 

I B. 8., Poona, 1931), p. 448. Dans le texte de'B. on Ht (1, 98, 18): bhos , 
. | amoghadukras ca bhowên piürvam càkom uapatak. 

"abuti wna la i. Kum. 8, 5, po mium OIN OM EUM TN 
tray. 

* “Calon-Arang,’’ od. R. Ng. Poerbatjaraka, dans Bijdragen tot de Taal, Lond. عه‎ Wlanda 
van Nedoriandsch-Indid, 82 (1926), p. 110 t, spe. p. 118 4. , 

* Ibidem, pp. 138 et 140. i . 
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K.M.” (Hik. Koris). Les sens divers du mot berat (brét) en langue gajo (Sumatra 
du Nord) ge retrouvent en grande partie en sanskrit (guru-) : reta berat sont des 
objets de valeur (p.e. des ornements et des parures d'or ou d'argent, des armes 
et des souvenirs de famille auxquels on attribue une force magique, o.à.d. des 
pusaka); berat exprime aussi la notion de “important, digne de respect ”, 
un tòn berat (bröt) est une personne digne de respect (ton “la place qui peut 
contenir quelque ohose, la personne qui est l'objet d'une notion, c.à.d. à la- 
quelle on attribue la notion exprimée par le mot suivant "), les tòn berat sont 
le père, la mère, le beau-père et tous les parents masculins et féminins des 
besux-parents, qui appartiennent à la même génération que ceux-ci. Le verbe 
berati exprime la notion de “ traiter aveo respect ". 

. En ce qui concerne l'adjeotif guru- en sanskrit il peut être attribué à un 
grand nombre de concepts: guru- n'a pas seulement le sens de “lourd ", 
mais aussi oelui de “ grand, important, ‘considérable, eto." On considère cos 
autres significations comme métaphores, sens dérivés, ete. Mais quand nous 
étudions le mot plus attentivement, nous ne manquons pas de remarquer 
qu'il se joint souvent à un substantif qui exprime une notion magico-religieuse 
ou qui se range dans un des catégories psychiques ou appartient à un des 
domaines auxquels des concepts magico-religieux se rapportent. RV. 1, 147, 4, 
maniro guruh punar astu so asmas : le mot mantra-, qui a le sens de mot puissant, 
sentence ou parole chargée de force surnaturelle, est ici presque “ malédiction ” ; 
guru-, qui a été traduit par “ schwer drückend, heftig, hart ", veut peut-être 
dire que le mantra est chargé de foroe magique à un plus haute degré que 
d'ordinaire. RV. 4, 5, 6, c’est un manman-, texte religieux, que le poète compare 
avec un fardeau lourd: gurum bhëram na manma | brhad dadhätha. RV. 7, 
56, 19, il est question de guru duesah “ une inimitié lourde, o.à.d. violen 
RV. 10, 37, 12, yad vo devat cakrma jihvayd guru manaso và prayuts devahelanam | 
Grüod yo no abhi duchundyate tasmin tad. eno vasavo ni dhetana, “ l'insulte atroce 
que nous vous avons faite avec la langue ou par étourderie, veuillez imposer 
cette souillure de péché à celui qui...” Cette souillure, enas-, ns 
Mann 11, 256, suguro apy apakanty enah ; cf. aussi Mbh. 12, 165, 43, . . . segam : 
sepa apy adhikam patakam tasya phalam). Atharvar. parié. 69, 6,3, Poa 


8e trouve en connexion aveo dbharana- “ amulette ” * : gurvabharanasamyutüm ; 
Mbh. 1, 158, 6, un gurur dharma est une obligation importante. Les offrandes 
guru- dont il est question Yajfi. 3, 328 (yatÀá gurukratuphalam prapnoti) sont 
sans doute des offrandes importantes et dont les résultats sont considérables : 
gurukratünüm rajasiyadinam . . . (Mitäksarä). Dans la théophanie de la. 
Bhagavadgita (11, 37) Arjuna dit au Dieu des dieux, Krana, kasmac ca te na 
nameran . . . gartyase brahmano ‘pi “ . . . thou art greater even than Brahman ” 
(Edgerton). Paño. 1, 161 + (Nimp. 6, 1925, p. 27, 1). . raudrasativanigevitam | 
sonam. urqum api sattoinim dsepyom, kutah fagpabliojindm, ici guru- & le 
1 R. J. Wilkmeon, À Malay-Ængiish Dictionary, 1 (1982), p. 126. 
1 Voir J. Gonda, Âbharans, dans New Indian Antiquary, 2, p. 69 ss. 
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gens de “ puissant, fort ” (un ¿mil guru). nat puri sib Hus affaire . 
importantes Ram. 1, 24, 22; Budh. Brhatk.samgr. 14, 41, gurukāryakriyävya- 
gram “ occupé au règlement d'affaires importantes”. Une passion est dite 
_ guru-: Hargo, Rein. 3, 0 + (Bus) garuänuraäkhittahiaä “ absorbée par sa 
violente passion ", la même expression se rencontre 9, 48 + (Vid.), de même 
la honte: vs. 26 laya garui.' Une grâce, une faveur d'importance c’est un 
garuo pasado : 2, 38 + (Sus); cf. en vieux-javanais, Adip. p. 214, bhàra dahat 
anugrahanta * votre faveur est très ‘lourde ', o.à.d. insigne ". Peur ou danger, 
bhaya-, peut être guru-: Mbh. 7, 130, M, de même duhkha- * douleur ” 
` Bh. gita 6, 29, na duhkhena gurunapi vicdlyate, cf. Kälid. Megh. 86, gurutarafu- 
cam. On peut naturellement prendre guru- comme lourd, pesant à porter ou ` 
à endurer, mais n'est-il pas possible que les notions “ lourdes " comportent 
un élément de lourdeur inhérente et qui leur soit propre : Kälid, Megh. 1, 
kantdvirahagurund . , . éäpena “ par une malédiction sévère qui consiste à être 
séparé de sa bien-aimée ", ou qu'ils (c.à.d. le bhaya-, la laÿjä- eto.) produisent 
des sentiments de lourdeur et d'inhibition 1 L'histoire entière de son ennemi, 
qu'il venait de tuer, racontée par des ascètes divins conférait un prestige 
particulier, une majesté (Renou) aux exploits de Rama: Kal Ragh. 14, 18, 
gauravam ädadhänam. 

Un homme guru- est un homme digne de respect: Manu 2, 183, mata 


` ` tabhyo gariyasi, et notre gariyan est quelqu'un qui nous est supérieur en ce 


qui concerne le'savoir eto.: gariyasas: vidyddyadhikasya (Kullüka ad Manu 
11, 20€) sa Io zeepect epa suit Ta posession rese giù supposés do qualités 
spéciales, et le savoir (vidya-) permet à l'hamme “ qui sait" d'accomplir dea 
actes extraordinaires. Un être guru- est un être qui se distingue par des qualités 
exceptionnelles: Bhag.gitä 11, 37 (Krsna) gariyase brahmanah “ qui êtes 
plus puissant, plus grand que Brahman ". Parmi les personnes qui sont guru- 
il y a le père, la mère, le frère aîné ; le brahmane est le guru- parmi les membres 
de toutes les classes de la société, le mari est le guru- de la femme, un hôte 
est toujours un homme guru-. À toutes ces personnes on témoigne d'un certain 
respect parce qu’elles se distinguent par dee qualités qui ressemblent aux 
qualités “ mana " dont traitent les livres des ethnologues. Un homme guru- 
est aussi une “ autorité ", un homme dont la parole et la conduite servent de 
modèle aux autres: Mbh. 13, 1, 21, ko hy Gimónam gurum kuryät. Mais parmi 
tous ceux qui sont guru- il y en & un qui est guru- par excellence: gurur 
gariyasäm éresthah (Mbh. 1, 74, 67), c’est le guide spirituel, le précepteur, le 
guru tout court: Manu 2, 149, alpam od bahu và yasya érutasyopakarots yah | 
tam apiha gurum vidydo chrutopakriyayā taya; Y8jñ. 1, 84, sa gurur yah krujah 
krivà vedam asma prayacoÀats. Celui qui pour lee enfants exécute lee rites et 
qui les initie à la science du Veda (oidyiguru- Manu 2, 206 :' doaryavyatirikta 
upädhyäyäh, Kulika) est nommé le guru- (Manu 2, 142). Parce que l'easenoe 
de la classe brahmanique, et par conséquent des brahmanes qui font fonction 
de guide spirituel, fait un avec le fond ultime et premier de l'être, aveo le 
“ sacré ” lui-même, l'hypothèse n'est pas inadmisaible que le guru indien, dont 


PE 
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la vénération donnait, à la longue, naissance à un vrai culte, doive son titre 
au fait qu’il était, au point de vue “mana”, plus "lourd" que lea autres 
hommes. š : 

Je veux pour finir rappeler que l'homme primitif, l'homme naïf et simple 
aime à prêter sans examen préalable aux personnes qui remplissent de hautes 
dignités, ou qui se distinguent par leur haute position, des qualités qui, à son 
sens, sont inhérentes à cette dignité ou qui accompagnent la fonction et la 
position de oes hommes. Le poósie primitive idéelise. Les personnages 
d'une narration populaire, d'un conte de fées sont parfaits dans leur genre: 
un prinoe, un chevalier est brave et vailant, un roi et un général sont des 
hommes comme des tigres (purugavydghra-) aux bras longs ou forts (dsrghabahu-), 
et des épithètes comme mahdyasas-, dhimani-, gajendravikrama- eto., sont 
bien connues. Une princesse est toujours belle, aimable, charmante, de taille 
mince et de sourire ravissant. Cet idéalisme se trouve encore bien des fois dans 
les anciennes littératures: Zoroastre, dans Avesta (Yt. 17, 22), est appelé 
beau, bien fait, aux jambes belles et aux bras forts, sur son corps la gloire de 
la félicité a élu domicile. Et dans l'Inde, K rena, qui est le Dieu des dieux, n'est 
pas seulement mahäbähu- (Bhag. G. 11, 23) et bahubdhu- (la puissance supra- 
normale est désignée par le multiple du nombre normal des parties du corps), 
mais anantabahu- (19). Dans nos romans populaires encore le héros est très 
riche, noble, très heureux, ou bien il est un fripon gans pareil. Et même nos 
contemporains intellectuels ne peuvent pas supprimer un sentiment de déception 
en apprenant qu'un “ grand homme ” est de petite taille On comprend sans 
peine que des hommes en qui une puissance supranormale se localise et se 
manifeste soient caractérisés aussi par un poids extraordinaire. ' 





Dravidian Studies VI 
By T. Burrow 
The Loss of Initial o/s in South Dravidian 


FREQUENT phenomenon in Tamil and Malayalam loan-words from early 
Indo-Aryan is the dropping of an initial sibilant. More rarely examples 
occur in Telugu and Kanarese. Cases can be quoted for all the three Sanakrit 
gibilants, though the immediate source of the borrowings are forms with 
Prakrit s-. 

(1) Sanskrit £- :— 

Ta. aran, aranam defence, refuge, fortress, Ma, aran stronghold: Skt. 
parana- shelter, place of shelter or refuge. : 

Ta. a `. kulls a steamed meal-cake 1: Skt. fagkult-, ^s f. a large round cake, 
composed of ground rice, sugar, and sesamum, and cooked in oil; cf. Ka. 
cakkuls id. 

Ta. Gat cloth, dress, garment, Ma. da flowing garment, chiefly of women, 
children, idola: Skt. 4àja(ka-) a strip of cloth, a kind of skirt or petticoat. 

Ta. alas apartment, hall; elephant-stable cr stall, Ma. ala shed, workshop, 
cowhouse: Skt. sala hall, shed, stable, etc. 

Ta. skalan jackal °: Skt. srgäla- m. Pa. sigälo id. ; cf. Kurukh cigalo jackal. 

Ta. ulku toll, custom, duty, Te. uñkuva bride-price; dowry: Skt. sulka- 
toll, tax, customs, etc. 

Ta. yamajam green, dark-green, Yamajas n. of Durga: Skt. e 
dark-coloured, Syämala a form of Durga. 

In the following words a Pkt. s- representing Skt. sr- has disappeared : 

Ta. aman Jainism, the Jain sect; nudity, amatam id., amanar Jain ascetics : 
Skt. éramana-, Pkt. samana- ascetic, monk. 

Ta. aviam n. of a naksatra, Ma. aviam: Skt. (ravisgphá, Pkt. savittha. 

Ta. Ma. Ka. avant n. of a month: Skt. éravana- m. n. of a month, frGoamy f. 
the day of the full moon in the month Sravana. 

Ta. ej merchant, member of the Vaiáya caste, Ma. eyan: Skt. éresphan-, 
Pa. sehi. 

Ta. ni ladder, tier, Ma. Ka. Tu. ent ladder: Skt. srenti- row, range, series, 
nshérent- ladder, Pa. Pkt. sens-, nissem-. 

Ta. Ma. ónam n. of a nakgatra: Skt. fravana-, érona-. 

(2) Skt. وديم‎ 

Ta. annakan, anndjan eunuch, hermaphrodite: Skt. sandha-. 

(3) Skt. s- :— 

Ta. Ma. ant twilight, evening: Skt. sandhi- junction; the interval between 
day and night, twilight. ' 

1 Cf B. Ansvaratavmayakam Pillai, Tha Sanekritio Klemens in the Kosan lanan of he Dravidian 


Languages, pp. 27-48, Madras, 1023 (Dravidic Studies ITI). 
1 The borrowing could be the other way round, 
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Ta. Ma. amar battle: Skt. samara-. - 

Ta. amaiyam time, occasion, ' Ka.’ omaga Hi) occasion, season: Skt. 
samaya-. 

Ta. avai assembly, assembly-hall: Skt. sabha. 

Ta. Ma. äyiram a thousand, Ka. sdstra, sawa, Tu. sävira, sara: Skt. 
sahasra-. I > 

Ta. iniu the river Indus, Ta. Ma. int-uppu rook-salt from Sindh, Te. induppu 
a kind of rook-salb: Skt. sindhu-. . 

Ta. Ma. syam lead: Skt. sisa- id. 

Ta. Ma. tram Ceylon: Skt. simhala-, Pa: sihala-! 

Ta. wanam white-headed kite, vulture: Skt. suparna-. 

Ta. de needle: Skt. stot- id. 

A Sanskrit intervocalic sibilant is liable to be omitted in the same way. 

"Ta. acunar Asuras: Skt. asura-. (For the -n- compare Ta. umasar salt- 
merchants < uwar salt. A later adaptation is atirar (Ta. Lex. Buppl.).) 

Ta. Ma. tas n. of 8 month: Skt. tossa-. 

Ta. tém country, district: Skt. deáa-. 

Ta. tom fault, defect, vice: Skt. dosa-. 

Ta. nérodnam nakedness: Skt. mirvasanc-., 

Ta. ued new moon; ` full-moon, uvatu id. Ma. wedvu, vavu full moon, 
change of moon, holiday: Skt: upavdsa-, Pkt. ovdsa- fast; of. Skt. wpavasatha, 
Pa. posatha-, Sgh. pohoya the fasta observed on the occasion of the four phases 
of the moon. 

Ta. turdy, tulavu sacred basil: Skt. tulass . In this case it is very likely 
that the Sanskrit word is derived from Dravidian. The same is the case with 
the following word which is quoted for disappearance of -s- : 

Ta. pali, palavu jack fruit, Ma. pilavu, plávu, Ka. halase, hajasa, Tu. pela, 
pila, peja, Tod. pasof, Te. panasa, Kuvi panha, Malt. panrsa: Skt. panasa-, 
palasa-, phanasa-, phalasa- jack-fruit. 

The case of the following word appears to be more complicated : 

Ta. auam nilang, ayams (L.) id.: Skt. sargapa- mustard, Pkt. sãsava- id. 


1> 


AAE AE N IEE da A aaa LAA ees oa A 
Tamil and Malayalam hardly ever substitute -r-, a peculiariy Dravidian sound, for Skt. -l-, 
and Sikala-, Simkala- could easily have been adapted by popular etymology from an original 
Dravidian form *elram. It is to be presumed that the Dravidians af South India had a name 
for Ceylon before the coming of the Indo-aryans. The following words need to be considered 
m this connection: Ta. fram toddy, Ta. Ma. iracar the caste of toddy-drawers in Tinnevelly, 
Travancore, and Malabar, Ka. idi toddy, idiga a man of the toddy-drawer's caste, Te. Iadra 
the toddy-drawer caste, Indracüde a member of that caste, fdiga id. The iravar are said to have 
migrated from Ceylon m the remote past and to derive their name from ira» Ceylon. This 
tradition may be only a deduction from their name, ainoe it is impossible to separate Ta. Ma. 
irava- from Te. igiga, oto, and tho latter oaste has no tradition of Ceylonese origin. The words 
are most simply derived from Ta. fram toddy; possibly fram Ceylon was named from fram 
toddy, after the palm-trees with which it is well stocked and the toddy produced from them. 
An earlier form of the word would be *ciram (whence Sthala-), the c- being lost later as in the 
many examples quoted below. It should be noted that Eanarese toddy-drawers are Telugu 
immigrants, and the Kanarese words loan-words from Telugu. 
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If tho Tamil word were derived from Middle Indo-aryan, we should expeot 
8 long vowel in the first syllable, i.e. “Gyavi. Such a long vowel is found in 
the other South Dravidian adaptations: Ka. sdson, sdsave, samê, Tu.” 
däsemi, süsems, Te. sdsavulu mustard seeds. But Ta. aiyavi should represent. 
earlier *aasavi. This form corresponds closely to Malay, Jav. sêsawt quoted by 
Przyluski and Régamey 1 in discussing the Austro-asiatic forms of this word. 
It is likely that the Tamil word is derived directly from an Austro-asiatio 
source, and not through an Indo-aryan intermediary. We may note also the 
‘peculiar Taju form! santems wild mustard. In view of the common Tula inter- 
change of ¢ and s, likewise of -m- and -+-, we may take this as representing 
an earlier *sansevt, *sansavi. This is the samé word with the addition of the 
common Austro-asiatio infix -m-. Here again the borrowing must have been 
direct and not through Indo-aryan. . 

Very rarely an initial affricate is dropped in words borrowed from Indo- 
aryan : 1 aad í 

Ta. ävam bow-string, Ta. Ma. äva-nāri quiver: Skt. cãpa- bow, Pkt. cdva-. 

Ta. gan slave: Skt. cefa servant, slave. ` 

Ta. ëmam defence, protection; safety; happiness, comfort, beaide cënam 
safety, well-being, welfare: Pkt. ohema-, Skt. ksema- safety, oomfart, welfare. 

Ta. clari a kind of drum, beside collar; id. : Skt. 5hallari a kind of drum or 
cymbal. 

In the case of zio of these words forms with initial c- representing the 
Sanskrit sibilants are also to be found in Tamil, namely: Ta. caran, 1 
shelter, refuge, asylum, Ta. هه‎ .' kull a kind of pastry or cake, Ta. odlas hall, 
shed, eto., Ta. culkam bride-prioe; prize, Ta. cämalam blackness ; dark-green 
colour, Cámaja$ name of Durga, Ta. caman, camanam Jainism; nudity, 
camanar Jains, Ta. of merchant, Ta. cem: ladder; order, arrangement, Ta. 
cantan eunuch, hermaphrodite, Ta. conti evening, dusk, Ta. camar, camaram 
battle, war, Ta. camayam time season, Ta. cavat, capas assembly, Te. oniu 
sea; the Indus; Sindh, Ta. N ouvanam a kind of bird, eagle, 
Te. olo needle. 

These forms with initial o- appear in the later literature, and as time goes 
on tend to replace the earlier forms without o-. They are reintroduced from 
Sanskrit. The process had already begun by the time of the earliest literaty 
documents, where a few such words are found : cémam KuT. 277, odttu caravan 
ib. 390: Skt. sértha-, cápam Narr. 228, capam (v.L cdpam) PN. 14 bow: Skt. 
cäpa-. Of these only cãitu represente a Sanskrit sibilant. -In the case of the two 
following words which occur early in Tamil there is reason to believe that 
Sanskrit has borrowed from Dravidian rather than the other way round : 

(1) Ta. cakdfu cart, carriage ; cart-wheel, oîfu cart, cakafu, oakatas, cakatam 
id., Ms. cakaju, catu cart, Ka. cakkads, cakkadá, Te. cekadd: Skt. sakafa- cart. 
Tamil cakajam oan naturally be regarded as a loanword from Skt., but it is 


1 BSOS., VIL (1938), p. 703. 
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difficult to account for cakaju in this way, since there is no apparent reason why ` 
the long vowels should be introduced. It is possible that in cakiju we have 
a native Dravidian word which is the source of Skt. sakaja-. Ta. oakafam, on 
the other hand, is to be regarded as derived from the Sanskrit word; the Ka. 
and Te. forms cakkadá and: cekadá are quite modèrn and taken from Mar. 

(2) Ta. cajas matted locks of hair: Skt. jaja. Besides jaja Sanskrit has 
also Satê an ascetic’s clotted hair, and saja matted locks of hair; mane of 
a lion, etc. ; also Skt. chafa mass seems to belong to this group. This alternation 
between sonant and surd and also bétween sibilanta and affricates is an unusual - 
feature in Banskrit, but very familiar in Dravidian, and points strongly to 
` the conclusion that the words are borrowed from that source. 

Exoluding these words, therefore, it is clear that the existenoe of Ta. c- 
in early Tamil texts corresponding to a Skt: sibilant, or even to Akt. o-, ete., 
is exoeedingly rare. Its reintroduotion, however, has just begun, as observed 
in instances like cémam, cãttu. We may therefore conclude that in earliest 


series of these loan-words the initial.condónant was regularly lost, and that | 


since a few examples with c- are already found in the earliest texts, the period 
at which the earliest loan-words, that is those suffering this loss, were acquired 
would seam to lie some time previous to the earliest literary records, It is . 
also reasonable to conclude that a word which loses the initial sibilant must ' 
have been borrowed early, even if it does not happen to occur very early in 
literaturé. For instance, Ta. nam, tiruv-ónam, and Ta. sejam are not, accord- 
ing to the Tamil lexicon, found very early: nevertheless they, along with the, 
other names of months and nakgatras, must for this reason be among the very 
earliest loan-words. On the other hand; words which never lose the initial con- 
sonant—like catu caravan, cañkils chain, cikaram peak, etc.—have been 
borrowed at a later period, that is, after this rule ceased to operate. 

The loss of an initial sibilant, and occasionally of an affricate in loan-words 
from Sanskrit, is paralleled within the native Dravidian vocabulary by the 
loes of the initial phoneme which appears in some languages as c- and others 
as s-. This development is found in the Southern Dravidian languagee— Tamil, 
Malayalam, Kanarese, Tuju, Toda, Kota, Telugu—but not in the Central and 
Northern languages. A. typical example is the word for * plough, yoke of 
oxen ' 

Ta. Ma. ër plough, yoke of oxen, Ka. ar, ēru a pair of oxen yoked to a plough, ٠ 
Te. ču a plough with draught oxen made ready for ploughing: Kui sêru 
a yoke of oxen, a pair, two of cattle for ploughing, Go. sër a plough. 
` L.V.Ramaswamy Aiyar,' in discussing this and some similar words, suggests 
the implausible explanation that Kui s- has developed out of an original 

* prothetic glide ” which he writes g. E. H. Tuttle,” on the other hand, sought 

i “Linguistic History of Certain Dravidian Words (J.D.L., Caloutta, 1929), p. 7 n; JORM., 


iv (1030), p. 171; IA., vol. 61, p. 29. 
1 Dravidéas S, Amer. Journal of Philology, vol. 40 (1919), pp. 76-84, 
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the explanation in a primitive Dravidian s which has disappeared in the 
southern languages. He quotes such examples as: 

Kui sida: Te. Was not, eto. 

Go. sdrung: Ta. dru six, eto. ' 

Go. sasyung : Ta. ai- five, eto. 

There is, however, reason to doubt this theory of Dravidian s as a Separate 
sound. ‘The Dravidian languages are go divided that the phoneme which 
appears in some as o- appears in others as s-. Gondi and Kui always have s- 
and not c-. It is possible that s has developed out of o- or, lesa likely, vice versa. 
But the evidenoe does not point to the existence of & primitive phoneme. s- 
side by side with oœ. This question will be touched on again later. In the 
meanwhile it will be convenient to give a list of all the cases in which an initial ` 
c or s has disappeared in one or more of the South Dravidian languages :— 

Ta. antl, andam squirrel, Ma. andl, annal, annan, Ka. and, anal, ajal; 
inact; alle, afama, Tod. (Rivers) amis : Tu. cantly, tantly, Kui siruns, sirurs id. , 

Ta. akkuj armpit, akbuju to tickle, Ma. akkujam armpit, tickling, thinly 
tickling, Ka. akaje a term used in tickling, akkafike tickling: Ka. cakkalaguli 
tickling another, Te. cakksli armpit, cakkiliginia, cakkiligis tickling, Malt. 
chégi-künde to tickle, Kur. cangrné to itch, zo be the seat of a titillation, 
cangria'ünà to tickle. 

Ka. anda fitness, beauty; manner, form, Tu. anda form, shape; beauty, 
elegance, andacanda very handsome, very pleasant, Te. andamu beauty, 
andagädu a handsome man, andagifícu to look beautiful: Ka. canda, cenda 

-beautiful; fitness, beauty; shape, form, cansa, cenna a’ handsome man, 
cannu, cennu straightness, beauty, grace, niceness; properness, excellence, 
Tu. canda beauty, elegance, canna handsome, well, Te. candamu manner, way ; 
state, condition, canu to be fib, proper, becoming, cennu beauty, grace, elegance ; 
manner, way. Kittel derives Ka. conda from Bkt. chanda- pleasing; pleasure, 
wish, desire; appearance, shape, but the word is not to be separated from the 
other words listed here, which he regards as native Dravidian; also it would 

` be strange, if the words are derived from Sanskrit, that what is much the 
commonest, and indeed the ordinary meaning in classical Sanskrit, should 
not be represented in Dravidian. Ta. antam beauty and cantam beauty ; 
shape, form, are loan-words from Telugu or Kanarese. 

Ta. Attyomdy Netuman Afics, name of a king in whose honour some poems 
were composed by the poetess Auvaiyär PN. 87 (colophon) = Atiyar Kômän 
king of the Atiyar PN. 91, 3: Asoka insor. Satiyaputo, name of a king in 
South India. The identification of Aityaman with Satiyaputo is proposed by 
K. Q. Sesha Aïyar ! and is evidently correct, though his opinion that the s- 
of Sattyaputo is a secondary development is naturally the reverse of the truth. 
Ta. Ahyar is the name of the people, and the word man, which is a shortened ` 
form of makan son, is added to this precisely as in Céramás title of the Céra 


1 Qéra Kings of the Sangam Penod, p. 18, London, 1987. 


H 


kings, which corresponds in the same way to Afoka's Keralaputo. Atiya- 
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(< Betiya-/*Catiya-) must of course be a native name, and cannot be con- : 


nected with Skt. satya- true. 

Ta. appu thigh: “Ta. ceppu hip, cappas hip, haunch, Ka. cappe the hip- 
bone, Te. jabbu the shoulder; the outer side of the thigh. 

Ka. apparisu to throw to the ground (in wrestling), appajtsu to strike against 
anything, to flap, slap, Tu. appalipum to strike against anything with the 
open hand, to squash, Te. appajamu clapping, flapping, striking, appajsficu 
, to flap, slap, touch; to smear, apply, Ta. appalti to remove unevenness in the 
. wall by placing pieces of brick or tile with chunam when plastering (Loo. 
< Te): Ta. cappént clapping hands, Ka. capparisu to slap, to pat, cappajs 
olapping the hands, cappale, cappate id., cappajisu to slap, to pat, tappahtsu id., 
Tu. cappaji clapping the hands, cappalipumi to clap the hands, Te. cappata 
a clap of the hands, cappajsficu to clap, slap, | > Skt. capefa a slap with the 
open hand, eto. 

Ka. appate flatness: Ka. cappate, capate id., eto. 

` Ta. amar to be suitable, agreeable; to fit; to resemble; to do, perform, 
amas vb. “tal to be fit, suitable, agreeable; to be together, connected, joined ; 
to prepare oneself, get ready ; to be accomplished, settled, “Hal to bring together ; 
to prepare, effect, accomplish, sb. fitness. Ma. ameyuka to agree, amekka to 
join, attach, Ka. amar to come together, be united; to fit, be agreeable ; 
to be produced, arise, appear, amarou, amarisu to bring together, join, attach ; 
to put on, fix on; to prepare, do fitly, perform, Tu. amärum to suit, fit, Te. 
amayu to be useful or serviceable, amaru to suit, fit, be agreeable; to be 
prepared or ready, amarou to prepare, make ready, fit up, supply: Ta. camas 


vb. “tal to be suitable, to get ready, prepare oneself; to be made, constructed ;. 


to mature, “Kal to get ready, prepare; to create; to do, perform; to cook, 
Ma. camaguka to get ready, to dress well ; to assume a shape; to be matured, 
grow, camekka to prepare, cook ; to produce’ an effect, Ka. eamantsu, savanisu 
to grow ready or prepared ; to be acquired; to be brought about, occur, 
samaru, savaru to make proper, fit; to trim, same, save to be made ready, 
prepared; to make ready, prepare, Te. savariflou to trim, set right. 

Ta. Ma. aravu, aravam a snake; Kui srasu, Kuvi rdcu, Go. tards, taräsh id. 

Ta. Ma. alal affliction, distress, grief: Ta. celal sorrow, suffering, affliction. 

Ta. aji coolness (Parip®): Ta. Ma. cals cold. 

Ta. aruvi waterfall, cascade, aruvu to spring out and gently flow down, 
Ma. aruvu, arivi waterfall: Ta. cari to slide down, fall down; a declivity, 
Ma. cariyuka id., carivu a declivity, Ka. sari to slide, fall down, sars a steep 
precipice, also jars, jarugu, Tu. jariyuns to slip, slide down. Cf. Skt. sars (Lx.) 
cascade, waterwall (Iw.). | 

Ta. dcod Bal tree, Shorea robusta, Ka. asu the Sal tree, Shorea robusta Roxb., 
aca, arse id.: probably from an original *sürc-/sürj-, of. Skt. sarja-, Vatioa 
robusta, which could have been borrowed from the original Dravidian form. 

Ta. dy to be diminished, reduced; smallness, minuteness, dou minuteness ; 
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_ trifling, small thing, Wu diminution: Ta. cay to grow thin, emaciated ; 
to be dried up as a channel, cáyvu deficiency, straightened circumstances. 
` Te. Gy beauty; to be beautiful, as, aitu beauty: Ta. cãy beauty, colour, 
brilliance, cäyal beauty, gracefulness, colour, form. : 
Ta. Gr to combine with, belong to; to resemble: Ta. car to be near, oon- 
nected with, joined to, Ka. sar to AOR be joined, associated: with. 
Ta. dma, ydmas a tortoise, Ma. ama, Ka. ame, Gve, êve, Tu. ême id.: Kui 
sémbi a tortoise, Te. belu id. (t- < e-). 
` Ta. aya extensive, excellent, dnral greatness, abundance, änravar great 
men, men of exalted character: Ta. c3mraear, cánrór the great, the learned, 
the noble (< Ta. cal to be abundant, extensive, great, noble; Ka. sal, Te. calu). 
Ta. ikal intricacy, obscurity, involvedness : Ta. oikku to béoome entangled, 
` complicated; complication, intricacy, Ka. sikku to be entangled, Te. sikku id. 
Te. squru, Ka. tgaru shoot, sprout: Te. ciguru, Ka. cigur, cig id., Tu. 
cigurunt, tiguruni, Agurum to sprout, Kur. on sprout, blade, oigiyarnd to 
sprout. 
‘ Ta.- Ma. os ginger: Skt. érñgavera, Pa. EE BSOAS., XI 
(1943), p. 130. 
. Ta. t to break, crumble ; {tr.) to, break, jak pound, crush, strike; to 
thunder; (sb.) blow; anything pulverized, thunder, Ma. ka, crumble, fall ` 
_to pieces, ikka to bent, bruise, demolish, break down, # a stroke, a blow; 
bruising, pounding; thunderbolt, Ka. 144 to be powdered, ground, to rambi, 
. (tr.) to pound, beat, Te. idiyu to fall to pieces, split, crack: Ka. sidi to burst 
٠ forth spontaneously as seeds from a fruit, to bounce, sidi to be scattered in ' 
different directions, to become loose, Te. etu to crack, break, snap, split, 
Tu. éedipum to box with the fingers as the ear; Ka. sf thunderbolt, Tu. 
tedily thunder, thunderbolt, thunderclap | > Akt, tadit lightning. 
Ta. stas sail of a ship: Ta. oat id. ; cf. Ta. estar cloth, etc. 
Ta. Ma. ips oyster-shell: Ta. Ma. oippi, Ka. oippu, sippu, Te. oippa id. | 
> Pa. Pkt. sippr id. 
Ta. imir to bind: Ta. cimer T bind, tie, h 
Ta. smal hump on the withers-of an Indian bull, hump'of the zebu: Ta. - 
cimur (Loc.) hump, tim hump, as of a bullook; cf. Ta. emas summit of a 
mountain, peak. I 
Ta. tmas eyelid; winking: vb. to wink, Ma. ima eyelid, imekka to blink, 
Ka. eme, eve, Tu. sma eyelid: Ta. omir to wink, blink, esmsls, cimttfu id., Ma. - 
oma eyelid, eyelash, omuu to wink, otmpuka, otmpuka to twinkle with the 
eyes, Tu. sime, simme eyelid. | > Skt. smal (Dhätup.) to blink. : 
Ta. 4, Wai not, Ma. la, Ka. 44, Wa, Te. ladu, eto., Tu. ijs: Go. hile, Kui 
sida, Parji clle; cf. Malt. dile to forbid, 
Ta. 44, Ham, sls clearmg-nut tree, Havu id.: Ta. olam, Ka. Te. ola id. 
Ta. thr to stand on end as the hair; to bristle; to sprout, germinate: 
Ta. or id., otluppu, otlumpu to bristle, Kui slnga to stand on end (hair). 
Ta. Ws hole, leak: Ta. ciis, Ka. ji, Te. eitis id. | 
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Ta. tlanku to shine, glisten, glitter, Ma. tlakuka to shine, twinkle: Te. 
celágu to shine, be splendid, Tu. jalakuis to shine, glitter. 

Ta. trarru to make a noise: Ta. cirarru id. 

Ta. Ma. Ka. tri to descend: Go. sir down, below. 

Ta. lat to grow weary, be fatigued; to fail, lag behind, sjasppu lassitude, 

‘distress: Ta. cat, ejas to weary, become tired, Ka. cali to become tired or 
fatigued, to lose one's spirits, succumb.’ . 
Ta. ira to pass away, to pass beyond; to excel, be pre-eminent, srappu 
passing beyond, away; superiority, heavenly bliss: Ta. cara to tags excel, 
be be illustrious. cirappu superiority, pre-eminence, prosperity, Ma . rakka 
to excel. 

^ Ta. tras, iraku wing, Ma. iraku, Ka. erake, ekke, rekke, Tu. retke, edite, 
Te. eraka, rekka, neraka : Ta. ciras, oiraku, cirakar wing, Ma. ciraku id. 

Te. Ma. Ka. 1 to give, Te. icou: Kui swa, Kuvi Mals, Go. sina, Parji o-, 
Kolami, Naiki si-, Kur. cina, Malt. owe. 

Ta. 3&ka1 a species of mimosa, that, bas, inku id., Ma. inna, Mimosa inga, 
the bark of which is used in bathing: ^ Ta. cikkay, Ma. cinna (dialectally in 
the South), ctkakdy, Mimosa abstergens (the fruit serves for cleansing the hair 
after bathing), Ka. sige, Acacta oonoinna. ` 

Ta. iniu date-palm, thcu, tccam-panas id., Ma. itia, ial, Ka. ical, Tu. 
oily, oy, Te. Ha the wild date tree, fdu, dadu id.: Kui sta a small date | 
> Pkt. end: a small date, Skt. hintala- date-palm. 

Ta. Ma. 1r nit, louse's egg, Ka. sr id.; (vb.) to comb out nita, tranige a 
comb for removing nits, Te. iru nit, egg of a louse, $ruou to comb out nits: - 
Ka. str nit, Tu. ary id., t$ruvana nitpick, Go. sir nit, Kuvi Airu, Kur. csr id. 

Ka. ugi to pull, pull or tear off, draw away, pull out: Ka. sugi to tear off, 

. strip off, to plunder, peel. 

Ka. ugi to fear: Ka. sugi id. | 

Ta. uci black sirissa, uotlas, ufc, Alon, uric id. : Ta. turifios, tunifioil id.» 
Ka. sirsala, sirasala, sirisa, Ácaota sirissa; cf. Skt. é&risa- id. (Iw. < Dr). 

Ta. ujal to be angry, enraged; to fight; (sb.) anger, enmity, hatred, waru 
id., ufarru to anger, vax, provoke: possibly < *oufal, cf. outu to burn, be hot; 
and for the development of- meaning Ta. vemmat, veA-kan in the sense of 

Ta. ufu to put on, as clothes; to surround, encircle, ufukkat, ujuppu, uas 
clothing, garment, dress, Ma. ufukka to. put on, chiefly the lower garment, 
ujuppu clothes, ua cloth, garment, Ka. udu to wind or wrap round the waist 
and fasten there by tuoking in, udupu clothes, Te. udupu dress: probably 
<oufu; cf. Ta. cfu to wear on or round the head, to be enveloped, cuju 
to adorn as with garlands, to crown, spread over as an army; (sb.) a garland, 
crest; felly of a wheel, Ma. cüfuka to wear on the head (crown), over the 
head (umbrella), Ka. sūdu to put round the head, as flowers. 


1 Ta. «tai garment sooording to this etymology representa *oxfai, and with the usual changes 
would have appeared im some areas of Dravidian as *sode, This could be the origin of Skt. 
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Ta. Ma. Ka. Tu. Te. uppu salt Ta. wear salt, brackishnees, Ma. wvar, or, 
Ka. ogar(u), Tu. ubary, ubary, ogary, To. ogary id.: Kolami supp salt, Go. 
sawêr, (Maris dialect) hovar, ovar, Kui sêru, Kuwi hüru id. : 

Ta. utti spots on the head of a cobra; spots on the skin of women con- 
sidered marks of beauty: < tadi, of. butti, titis id., also ttalas, Tu. oft a 
small spot or speck, tiffs white spots on leaves. The correspondence of inter- ` 
vocalic -#- in Tamil with -g- in Tu]u pointe to an original affricate there. 
With a different suffix Tu]u has &idtbu, sidubu the pustule of smallpox, which 
with assimilation appears in Kanarese as cibbu, sibbu a whitish, reddish, or 
blackish spot on the body. The Kanarese grammarians and, following them, 
Kittel, derive this last word from Skt. sidhma- white spot, leprous spot, but 
` it is more likely that the Sanskrit word is derived from the Dravidian. 

Ta. uval twigs and sprays; dried leaves, uvalas id.: Ka. toval young green 
leaves, Ma. töl green leaves, small branches, Te. ouvaka, cueva twig; with 
.strong grade of the intervocalio consonant :—Ta. cuppal a dry twig, ouppt id., 
Ma. cappu leaves, Ka. toppala, tappala all green leaves of plants in general, 
soppu foliage, vegetable, herb, greens, sappu id., Tu. coppu, tappu, soppu 
leaf, foliage, greens, tappoliyuns to be covered with foliage; cf. Skt. éagpa- 
young or sprouting grass (Iw. < Dr.). 

Ta. Ma. Ka. uruj to-roll, revolve, spin; to become round, globular: Ta. 
Ma. ouru} to be coiled, rolled up, curled, Ka. suru}, Go. surundana to go round 
and round. 

Te, ulaka light, easy: also culaka, Ka. culuku id. 

Ta. ulavu, ulävu to move or walk about, take a stroll; to surround, encircle 
as a garment, Ma. ulêvuka to take a walk, slávuka id.: Ta. culavu to revolve, 
move round, hover about; to surround, encircle, ouláeu id. 

Ta. ula: fireplace, forge, furnace, Ma. ula, Ka. ole id.: Kui sodu, Kuwi . 
hollu fireplace; cf. Ta. oulas potter's kiln, furnace, oat id., Ma. oufla, cüja ; 
cf. Skt. (Iw.) oulli fireplace. 

Ta. ural to whirl, revolve, roam about, un, urt-iaru to wander about, move 
to and fro, Ma. uraluka to roam about: Ta. cural to whirl, spin, rotate, curt id., 
Ma. ouraluka, curiyuka to revolve, Ka..surt, turt, toral to revolve, turn round. 

Ta. Ma. ulukku to be sprained, a sprain, Tu. uku, Ka. ujuku, wluku, tuku : 
Ta. Ma. cujukku id. — 

Ta. kam broomstick grass, ükas id.: Ts. ciku, cirku broom grass, cttam 
pulid.; cf. Hi. sik the culm of the grass of which brooms are made (lw. < Dr.). 

Ta. impu to suck, Ma. gmpuka, impuka id.: Ta. cüppu, cümpu to suck, 
fondle with the bpe, cippu id., Ka. opu, sipu id., Tu. jumbum to suck, sip, 
lick, Kui jüpa, jümba to suck. 

Tu. timbé a hole: Tu. sume a small hole in the wall, tūbe a hole. 

Ta. dr time, turn, occasion; age, lifetime: Ka. sür time, turn, occasion ; 
éäta (ka-), cte. Since Skt, has no short -o- it has to choose some other sound to represent it m 


Dravidian words. Here it is -@-, more commonly -a-. Skt. &tfa ia then borrowed mto Dravidian : 
Ta. das, eto. 
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cf. Ta. oür to revolve, go round, eto., whence also Ta: &r to think (to turn over 
in the mind). 

Ta. ey porcupine, Ms. eyyan, Tu. eyipañji, Ka. ey, adu, Te. &lupondi : 
Go. s0 porcupine, Kuvi saki id. ; of. Skt. sedhä porcupine, which Kittel (no. 79) 
followed by J. Bloch (BSOS., V, 740) derives from Dravidian. Sanskrit has 
also sudeidh- (“ dog-piercing ", AV.), which looks like a popular etymology 
based on the originally Dravidian word. Compare also Binh. #4 porcupine, 
and further NPers. ote, cizak id., which, since c- and s- are interchangeable in 
` Dravidian, could be derived from the same source. 

Ta. & plough, yoke of oxen, Ma. ër id., Ka. dr, ēru a pair of oxen yoked to 
the plough, Te. éru a plough with the draught-oxen made ready for ploughing : 
Ta. car (dial.) id., Go. sër a plough, Kui sêru a yoke of oxen, a pair, two of oxen 
for ploughing, sreka two, a pair; cf. Ta. cr to join with, become united, ete., 
Ma. céruka to approach, come close to, join, fit or suit, Ka. sēr to come near, 
approach, join, meet, Tu. ééruns, Te. cáru id. The verb has almost universally 
préserved its initial consonant in South Dravidian, in contradistinotion to 
the noun, but Tamil has er to be similar, no doubt from cêr. 

Tu. onfa hip, waist, loins: Tu. sonja id., Ka. sonfa hip, loins, waist. 

Ta. olku to grow weak or faint, to be disheartened, to become reduced, 
to be injured, eto., ula to be upset, to be ruined, perish, to be defeated, Te. 
ollábovu to faint, grow pale, fade: Ta. Ma. tal to be defeated, Ta. tolas to perish, 


be exhausted, be defeated, Ka. #6! to be defeated, Tu. sol, tol id., Ka. tolagu . 


to yield, fail, retire, Tu. tolaguns, Te. tolagu id. 

Te. olucu to peel off: Ta. cols to strip off, peel off, tol id. ; (8b.) skin, rind, 
husk, Ma. toli skin; bark, peel, rind, tokkka to skin, peel, Ka. su to skin, 
peel strip Tu. sulspuns, tulipuni id., Malt. cale rind, peel, côlye to skin, to 
strip off the bark from a tree. 1 

Ta. óppu to drive away: Ka. 36, sépu, Te. cópuid., cf. Parji oôtt&d sent, drove. . 

Ta. ófu to run, Ma. ófuka, Te. Ka. ddu, Tu. ddum id.: cf. Go. sod«táná, 
jódstünà to run away. 

Ta. at, asniu five, Ma. as, aflou, Ka. ay, aydu, Tu. at, ainu, Te. ayidu, éguru, 
vuru, Kolami aid: Go. satyting, Parji sévir, Kui sings (LSI., iv, 460; not in 
Winfield). | ; - l 

Ta. Ma. Ka. Gru, aru six, Tu. dji, Te. Gru: Go. sarting, Parji s&jen, Kui 
sangi. 

In the examples quoted above as instanoes of the loss of initial c-/s-, there 


1 Those Dravidian words are reminiscent of Skt. BY., oto., sira- n. plough. J. Bloch (BSOS,, 
VIL, 414) draws attention to this, but dociles against a derivation from the Dravidian of the 
Skt. word in favour of an TE. etymology (*s& to sow). In favour of a Dravidian ongin is the 
frequent use of ywj- to Join wrth sira- (ywnakia sirà RV., x, 101, 8, sedyogam siram AV., vii, 9, 
16, eto.), «noe Dravidian &r, sé has just the meaning and etymology which suits these contexts, 
The fagt that Skt. laagala has been borrowed from Dravidian (BSOAS., XI, 181 and 608) also 
favours this view. The main difficulty is vowel (Skt. +: Dr. 4), as Bloch says. Such a change 
does indbed ooour in Brahul (ljirwn red : Kur. Ehdso), but there is no reason to believe that 
this is ancient. 
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are to be found some examples where c-/s- has developed into t-. These are: 
Tu. tandg squirrel: Tu. candy, Ta. anil; Go. tards snake: Kui srãsu, Ta. 
aravu; Te. tambélu tortoise: Kui sémbi, Ta. dmat, Gamat; Ta. timil hump: 
Ta. omir, smi; Tu. fry nii: Ka. sir, Ta. ¥; Ta. tutis spote: Tu. os; Ta. 
uits; Ka. toval, toppala, eto., green leaves : Ta, pal ual sto Ta. turifios 
girisa : Ka. sirsala, Ta. uol, urificil id. ; Tu. tbe a hole: Tu. samba, timba id. 
„The development of t- out of original-c-/s: is vary common in Dravidian, and it 
is hoped to treat it fully in a future article. For the present it is sufficiént to 
| draw attention to the above examples and also to apply the principle to the 
following instances in which forms of words in South Dravidian with initial t- 
exist side by side with forms in which the initial consonant has been lost :— 
| Ta. aral to burn, glow, shine; (sb.) fire, flame, heat, Ma. aral heat, fire, 
araluka to burn as a wound, the eye from pepper; to burn from grief, araloa 
excessive heat, inflammation, Ka. aral to grieve, be afflicted, Tu. arluns to 
burn, blaze; to smart, arate, arade heat, burning, impetuoeity, Te. adalu to 
- grieve: Ta. taal to glow, to be very hot, to shine; (sb.) fire, live coals, epee 
tonal live coals, embers, fire, Ka. tanalu glowing coals. 

Ta. iru to pay as a tax or debt, tras tribute, taxes, Ma. tra tax: Ta. tiras 
tax, tribute, teru-poruj id., Ma. tira tax, Ka. tera, teravu the price paid for a 
wife, teru to pay, tenige tribute, tere tribute tax, Tu. terige id. (Iw. < Ka.). 

Ta. uyañku to suffer, be in distress, uyavu to suffer; (sb.) trouble, suffering : 

a. tuyanku to be exhausted, faint, tuyakku fatigue, loss of strength or courage ; 
sorrow, grief, tuyar grief, sorrow; to grieve, tuyaram sorrow, grief, tuyavu 
mental distraction, perturbation; of. Ta. cdr to languish, droop, faint. 

Ta. uyal to wave, shake, Tu. oyalum to reel, stagger: Ta. tuyal to SWAY, 
swing, hang, Tu. tūluni to totter, reel; cf. Ka. jêl to hang, swing, droop, be 
downcast, Te. sólu to reel, stagger, swoon | > Skt. dola a swing. . 

Te. dgu to swing, rock, totter, ete.: Te. tgu to hang, swing, rock, reel, 
Ta. tünku to hang, swing, sway, Ma. tunnu, Ka. tügu. 

Ta. uoa} to quake, quiver: Ta. kwa} to quiver, tremble ; to be flexible, 
supple, etc. 

Ta. uruwu to pierce, penetrate : Ta. turuvu to bore, perforate ; sb. a hole, Ka. 
turuvu to hollow, bore, drill, Kui trea to be pierced, trupka to bore or pierce. 
` In these cases it is to be assumed that the initial t- stands for original 
c-/s- which has been lost in the alternative forms, just as in the examples 
quoted previously; e.g. *suyal/*ouyal > alternatively uyal or tuyal. Since 
there is no evidenoe that original t- ever disappears, the existence of these 
forms without initial oonsonant is an indication that t- in these words has 
developed out of c-/s-. The same rule can be applied to words where com- 
parisons with Sanskrit are available : 

Ta. unis navel; belly, stomach; body of a wîr, Ma. unii navel: Skt. 
tunda-, tunds a protuberant belly, a navel. 

Ta. Ma. Ka. ej Besamum Indicum : Skt. tsla- id. 

These forms can be united on the assumption that in South Dravidian 
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an initial sibilant or affricate, as is so frequently the case, has been lost, and 
` that the Sanskrit words have been borrowed from Dravidian. Thus an original | 
*sunds or *cunds would quite regularly appear as unis in Tamil and Malayalam, 
while the variant dialectal development *tunds is of the type well attested in 
Dravidian, and illustrated in the examples given above. Likewise the original 
form of the word for “ sesamum ” would be *se} or *ce], whence in South Dravidian 
ej, alternatiyely *tej, which must be presumed to be the origin of the Sanskrit . 
word. The word is probably conneoted etymologically with Ka. tej thin, fine, 
minute, small, the sesamum being so called on account of the smallness of | 
ite seeds. A similar case is to be found in the Telugu word for '' sesamum ” 
nuvvu, pl. nuvoulu. This is likewise connected with words meaning small, fine : 
Ta. no small, fine, thin, slender, novvu to become thin, noy smallness, minute- 
neas; grita, oats, Ma. noccu minute, light, noy grit, groats; what is minute. . 

With these words the examples for'the loss of initial o-/s- in South Dravidian: 
are conoluded. Before discussing the matter further it.is neoessary to point 
out that not all words beginning with o-/s- have been affected by this change. 
It is in fact possible to produce a considerable list of words in which no such 
change has taken place in any part of the South Dravidian area, at least so 
far as can be gathered from the recorded documents. As examples of the 
. preservation of initial o-/s- in all the languages concerned the following will 
suffice :— 

Ta. cari suitability, propriety, Ka. sari fitness, rightness, similarity, Tu. sari 
equal, right, fit, proper, Te. sars equal, similar, fit, right. 

Ta. cà to die, p.p. cetiu having died, Ma. cà, cattu, Ka. say, sattu, Tu. saipini 
to die, satu death, Te. cacou to die, cãvu death, Kui 5656 to die, Kuvi Ad-; 
haks death, Go. sayang, sayana, Parji cámam I die, Kolami ttk-hatan, tik-satan 
I die | > Skt. ázva-, Pa. chava- a corpse; cf. Kur. khe'ena to die, keccas he 
died, khta mortal, Malt. keye to die, 3rd. pret. keca Brah. kahsng to die. 

Ta. cättu to daub, sméar, anoint, cäniu pigment, paste ; sandal-paste; 
sandal-tree, cántam sandal, Ma. cãntu a kind of ointment or paste of sandal, eto., 
Ka. sadu a fragrant substance, perfume, Tu. sddtke smearing, Te. cddu to rnb 
into a paste | > Skt. candana-.sandal-tree, -wood, -powder, -ointment. 

Ta. cal furrow, Ma. cil furrow; channel, track; line, direction, Ka. sal 
a continuous line, row, furrow, Tu. sil line, row, furrow, Te. cälu line, row, 
furrow, groove, traok. 

Ta. ciru juice, Bap; toddy; water in which aromatic substances are 
infused; pepper-water, oru sap, juice; toddy, honey, treacle; kernel, as of 
a coconut; pus, Ma. cdru sap as of a palm tree; infusion, decoction; broth 
or soup, Ka. caru Bap, juice; broth, sêru a relish in a liquid state, well seasoned 


1 This ıs one of the few examples where the Northern Dravidian languages (Kurukh, Malto ; 
Brahul) preserve an original guttural in oontradistinotion to the Central and Southern languages 
(with affnoate or mbilant). The discussion of this phenomenon must be reserved for a futuro 
occasion. This special origin of o-/s in a certain number of words does not seem materially to 
affect their treatment in the South Dravidian languages. 
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sauce, broth, pepper-water, Tu. séry sap; soup, broth, cary a kind of pepper 
water, Te. ceru tamarind soup or broth. 

Ta. cärru to proclaim, publish, Ma. cérru id., Ka. saru to ory out, to proclaim 
aloud, to publish, Tu. säriyuns to proclaim, publish, preach, Te. cäfu to pro- 
claim, declare, announce, publish. 

Ta. ointu to spill, Ma. cinnuka, cintuka, Te. cindu, T. cindu to be spilt or 
shed, to run out of a vessel, Malt. xL ا‎ E 
tundnä id. 

Ta. otlant a spider, cilampi id., Ma. cilanni, Ka. selads, Te. celáds id. 

' Ta. of, oy to sweep, wipe, Ma. cika to comb, scrape, smooth, polish, otal 
sweepings, Ka. pari a broom, Tu. sinfuns to scrape, rub, wipe, Te. ofksls 
a broom, ofpuru id., Kui sêpa to sweep, Kuvi h&pinas id., Go. saryand to sweep 
(Trench; in another dialect AéyGnd, Patwardhan), Malt. owe to wipe clean, 

` celaki a broom, Kur. ofona to wipe. 

Ta. cura to stream forth, ourat streaming forth as milk from an udder, 
cori to pour forth, flow down, rain, Ma. oura giving milk, ourakka milk to form 

. or collect in the udder, to spring forth, gush out, cors to flow down, pour, shower, 
Ka. sore the milk collected in the udder, tore milk to form or collect in the udder, 
suri to flow down, pour down, juri to flow or ooze out plentifully, Kodagu 
tori to flow out, Tu. doriyum to flow down, run out, Te. torágu to flow, gush, 
run, Kui srángu breast, främbu udder, Kur. curkhà to pour, ooze, leak, joro 
leaking, Malt. ourge to ooze out, fall in drops, Brah. curring to flow. 

Te. aa, ourévu shark, Ma. ourd, ciräku, turdou, érdou id., Ka. gang; Te: 
cora, sora id. 

Ta. ofl pregnancy, Ma. cul, Ka. oil, sulu, Te. cülu, ouls id. 

Ta. où} oath, to swear, owjuru to swear, Ma. ouraruka to swear, Ka. rüruj 
an oath, to swear, Tu. sülu swearing. : f 

Ta. cerukku to be proud, vain; exult; be infatuated, Ka. sorkku, sokku 
to become mad, intoxicated, infatuated, arrogant, eto., Tu. sorky fat, vigour ; 
rankness, luxuriance; last; pride, sorkuns to become fat, vigorous, proud, 
insolent, sorkelu lust, rutting as of an animal, sorkelum to be in rut, Te. cokku 
ecatasy, trance, etc. 

Ta. cel to go, pass, depart, Mh. oelka, Ka. sal, Tu. sanduns, Tii cue 
Kui salba, Kuvi hajjak (impv. hallamd) id. 

Ta. oras, cëran-kas quantity that can be held in the hollow of the hand, 
Ka. sûre, sere, sêre the plam of the hand bent so as to receive anything; a hand- 
ful, Tu. sere, sêre, Te. oéra id. 

In these examples and in others which oould be added no trace can be 
found in any of the languages of loss of the initial consonant. 

In treating of the initial consonant which forms the subject of this article 
o- and s- have been treated as equivalent and alternative sounds, and it has 
already been pointed out that there is no evidence to show that original 

. Dravidian possessed an s- side by side with o-. It is necessary to confirm this 
by an examination of the distribution of the two sounds in the existing languages. 
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In the Southern group Tamil has only o- and no s-. This was originally 
an affricate corresponding to Sanakrit c-, but is nowadays a kind of sibilant 
most nearly corresponding to Sanskrit £, and it is often transliterated so. 
Malayalam, like Tamil, has only c- and has preserved the affricate pronuncia- 
tion. Kanarese has both o and s-, but the latter is the more common. 
Frequently both occur in the same word, e.g. cavuju, savuju brackishness, 
oahi, saji cold, cafu, cefu, seu a long flexible rod or twig, cape, säpe a mat, 
câru, säru sap, juice, broth, cippu, stppu an oyster-shell, cipu, sipu to suck, 
coa, sofa crookedness. This suggests that the occurrence of the two sounds 
together in Kanarese is due to dialectal differences, and does not represent 
8 similar dichotomy in the parent language. Telugu also has both o- and »-, 
but whereas in Kanarose s is the usual treatment and c- the more uncommon 
one, in Telugu c- is the usual and s- the exceptional treatment. Tu]u like 
Kanarese has both c- and s-, and they frequently alternate in the same word. 
The latter sound develops to s- when followed by -1- or -4-. 

Among the Central group Gondi, Kolami, and Kui have regularly s-, which 
in some dialects of Gondi and in Kuvi, the sister dialect to Kui, has developed 
into h-. Parji only in this group shows regularly c-. The Northern languages 
(Kurukh, Malto, Brahui) have both o- and s-, but reliable etymologies from 
Dravidian are only to be found among the words beginning with o, which is 
therefore to be regarded as the regular treatment. 

From these facta it becomes clear that we canriot speak of an s- which has 
disappeared in South Dravidian in contradistinotion to o. E. H. Tuttle's 
examples were all quoted from languages in which s- regularly corresponds to 
o- in other languages: e.g. Go. ser plough: Ta. &; but Ta. also cêr to join, 
which cannot be separated from this word. Even if Primitive Dravidian did 
distinguish between an affrioate and a sibilant, the distinction has not been 
preserved in any of the extant languages. Also it oertainly did not affect the 
phonetic change involved in the loss of o-/s-, since in a language like Kanarese, 
which has both, they are both liable to be dropped: anda: canda just 
like ir: sir, etc. For all practical purposes, therefore, from the point 
of view of this article o and s- are simply to be regarded as variante of each 
other. : 

A survey of the material presented above discloses a complete absence of 
any regularity of treatment. , On the one hand c-/s- is preserved in some words 
in all the languages in question. At the other extreme there are words in 
which the initial consonant has been lost in all the Southern languages. In 
between these words we find a mass of words in which the initial has been 
lost in one or other of the South Dravidian languages while it is preserved . 
in the rest. Further, double forms (Ta. sppi: cippi, Ka. 3r, sir, etc.) are to 
be found in each of the individual languages. Obviously it is not possible 
to reduce all these facta to any rigid rule. We can only esteblish that there 
is a tendency for this initial to be dropped; that this tendency is confined 
to the Southern Dravidian languages and is one of the features that 
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distinguishes them from the Central and Northern Groups 1; and that among 

the Southern Dravidian languages the tendenoy is strongest in Tamil, par- 

` ticularly in the classical dialect of that language (see the examples). : 
We have, in fact, to do with a partial or incomplete sound-change. À good 

‘parallel can be found in Sinhalese, where a similar state of affairs prevails in 
the oase of similar sound-changes that have taken plaoe in that language. 
Here we find? a development of s to À, which may eventually be dropped 
altogether, but the newer formas never oompletely suooeeded in ousting the old, 

. 80 that we often find a variety of forms side by side: e.g. sas, has, as crop of 
com: Skt. sasya-; sim, him, im boundary: Skt. sima; simbili, kimbul, smbul 
silk ootton: Pkt. eimbah-; sé, hā, bridge: Skt. sdiu-; sò, Ad, ó river: Skt. 
srotas-; and so forth. Likewise o- became A- through s-, though this very rarely 

.disappears (ir&binu, simbinu to kiss: Skt. cumbañ). In Dravidian there is 
no intermediate stage h- recorded, though it is quite probable that it may have | 
existed at one time. Otherwise the two cases are very similar in the manner 

m which the change has never been completely established. ` ' 

' Some indication of the date of these developments is to be found. In the 
first place as regards relative ohronology it can be said quite definitely that 
the above changes had already taken place when the development of Dr. k- 
to o- before ë, ¥ took place in Tamil, Malayalam, and Telugu.? There is no single 
case of such a œ in these languages (e.g. Ta. oe- red, oey to do, oër marking nut 
tree, Te. céyu to do, eto.) being dropped. From which it is quite clear that the 
palatalization of k- in these languages took place at a time when the other 
process was already oomplete. As regards date contacts with Indo-aryan 
provide some useful indications. The proper name Satya-puira: Atiya-män 
' still preserves ite a- in Adoka’s time, but has already lost it by the time of 

."the earliest Tamil literary texts. This is not in itself necessarily conclusive, 
since in many words there are double forms, though that is less likely to be 
the case with & proper name. Confirmation, however, is forthcoming from 
the fact that, as shown 'earlier, the change has affected the earliest strate of 
loan-words from Indo-aryan. Thatis to sey, these words must have already 
become current before the change began to operate, since they have been 
&ffoóted by it in the same way as native words. This is exactly in agreement 

` with the conclusion suggested by the equation Satiya-putra: Atiya-män. 

From what is known of the history of Aryan expansion in India it is exoeedingly 
unlikely that any LA. loan-words in Tamil could have been borrowed earlier 
than Maurya times. On the other hand the influence of that empire extended 

to the furthest corners of India, and it would not be rash to assume that it was 

in this period that the earliest loan-words found their way into Tamil and the 


1 The change of s- to A in Kuyl and dialecta of Gondi (Kavi Mrs salt eto. Go. (Maris 
dial.) Aovar id.), and the occasional dropping of this À-'(Go. Mar. ovar aocording to Lind) ts a 
modern change of the same kind but independent of the earlier 8. Dr. change. 

3 W. Geiger, Grammar of the Sinhalese Language, pp. 82 f. 

, *.Dravidiaà Studies TIT, BSOAS., Vol. XI (1943), pp. 123 f. 
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neighbouring languages. It certainly cannot have been much later, since the 
earliest Tamil texte are not generally put much latér than the third oentury A.D., 
and between these two limita of time two successive sound-changes have taken 
place: (1) loss of initial o-/s- in a large number of words, and (2) palataliration 
of initis] k- in Tamil, Malayalam, and Telugu before f and & The assumption 
that the first change operated slightly before, and the second one somewhat | 
later than the Christian era is in accordance with the available evidence. 
If, however, it were to be shown that the earliest Tamil literature was to be 
dated later than is how generally assumed, the chronology would have to be 
adjusted accordingly. 





Lilatilaka : A Sanskrit Tract on Malayalam Grammar 
| and Poetics 
| By ابول‎ 


HE recently discovered lAlatWaka, containing as it does the oldest known 

obeervations upon the grammar of the Malayalam language, has naturally 
` won for itself a position of importance; and although there has perhaps been 
a tendency to exaggerate ita merits, the evidence which it offers will certainly 
be of interest and value to students of the history of the Dravidian languages. 
Nevertheless, although it has quickly achieved fame in its own country, it 
has remained all but unknown in the west. So far as I can ascertain, only 
a solitary copy of the edition of the Sanskrit sttras with Malayalam translation 
of the original Sanskrit commentary, by A. Krsna Pisärati (Trivandrum, 1092 
= A.D. 1916) has reached this country ; and even this did not reach the British 
Museum until 1938. The chief aim of the present paper, therefore, is to render 
accessible the text of the suras. An English translation has been added for 
the first three sections only. The text of the remainder of the work has been 
given for the sake of completeness, but as it is wholly derivative, a translation 
would have been superfluous. The gole interest of this part of the work lies 
in the numerous examples of mantpravaja quoted as illustrations by the com- 
mentary; but a discussion of these is beyond the scope of the present study, 
and the sütras themselves add nothing to our knowledge of Indian poetice. 
On the other hand, it seemed desirable to deal more thoroughly with the 
grammatical part of the work, namely the second and third sections; and 
here illustrations have been quoted from the commentary, with occasional 
condensed summaries of its discussions and remarks. 

` The professed subject of the Lalaiilaka is the style of literature known as 
manipravája,! which is defined to be a mixture of the vernacular and Sanskrit. 
_ An exact parallel is therefore to be seen in the European macaronic style, 
whioh mixed, for example, Latin and Italian, Latin and English, and so forth. 
But whereas in Europe such a mixture has been used chiefly for comic effect 
or burlesque,’ the manvpravája was a serious art form, employed for high poetic 


1 Probably best taken as a samäkära-dvondw compound, “(a string of) jewels and oorals."' 
.The Lilktilake commentary understands the “jewels” to be the Malayalam element, the 
** oorals the Sanskrit, chiefly beoguse in the definition bAdplsamskrlaydyd maniprontlam, the 
words bA and mani correspond at the beginningw of the compounds. This 18 of course not 
oonaluzrve, since m any oase Sanakrit would require the shorter word to come first in a compound 
of this type. 

* À more serious use may be seen in Latin and English carols :— 

“ in duloi inbilo 
now sing we all, io! 
he, my love my wonder, 
5 Heth in presepio, 
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expression. Halal ua 
from the type of highly Latinised literary English. In the latter all the words 
behave in accordance with the patterns of English grammar, and it has in 
` fact ita counterpart in the heavy borrowing from Sanskrit charaoteristio of 
Malayalam as well as of moet of the modern Indian languages m their literary 
form. In the manipraväla, on the other hand, while such naturalised or semi- 
naturalised borrowings occur, the two languages for the most part obey their 
own rules of accidence and syntax; and to complete the symmetry of the 
picture, the converse of the normal process of literary borrowing is occasionally 
resorted to, in what the JAlatxlaka calls samskyttkyria, that is, Dravidian words 
given Sanskrit inflectional endings. 
. The following examples, taken from the LAlä#laka commentary, may serve | 
as illustrations of the type. 

svasrë püroam mahitanrpatir oibramadiiyondmnah 

pokkam cakra tarunajaladam kêjidasah kavindrah : 

team küitasiri vaju rabjajo duskaeiá caham tttham 

“ In olden times, Kälidäsa, prince of poeta, sent a gentle cloud as messenger 

to the sister of the honoured king Vikramaditya. Thou art a dancing-girl, 
and I a bad poet, a mere dwarf, stupéfied by love?! : with this estimate of myself, 
I have sent thee—a crow!” ; 


kollakkoll Gnayan mim madhupahriarasappiléaram kon" anañgan 
lakkalattu mallidalacal ENS REE 
mi tán umunra fókagrasamanavidhays tennalé koni} enne.. 

“The god of love, drawing me on to slay me utterly, was yet unable to 
kill me with his flower-arrow whose life-sap had been rifled by' the bees, like 
to the moon whose brightness has been stolen by flocks of Cakürï-birds ; but 
at night-time, in separation from- my beloved, the South Wind which thou 


r رمه مكلا‎ sunbeam yonder 
matris in gremio ” 
and in bitter satiro, Dunber's “ ‘Testament of Mr. Andro Kennedy " — 
“My fenyening and my fals wynyng 
relinquo falsis fratribus; —. 
For that is Goddis awne bidding, 
dispersit, dedit peupezibus. 
For menis saulis thay say thai sing, 
mencentes pro muneribus : 
Now God gif thaim ane evill ending, 
es peo suis pravis operibus." , 
It is noteworthy, however, that in these examples the two languages are for the most part 
gren alternate lines, thus making it camer to avoid the comio effect. 
Dr. Hla Pe informs mo that maoaronios of Pall and Burmese are common in Burma, these 
A Dang Dam arana Inge ند‎ NT 5 


1 With tho punning alternative wajer atija]^, “a Brahman, but very dull-witted.” 
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thyself hast in mind, olothed in the rustling of jasmine petals, has indeed 
alain me, as the one means of assuaging the sorrow which would be dispelled 
by thy return." 1 

It is generally agreed that the manvpravája style is typical of the second ' 
great period of Malayalam literature. The earliest period, represented by such 
works as the Rämacaritam, drew more on the native Dravidian sources, and 
is thus more closely akin to Tamil than to Sanskrit literature. This type has 
in fact survived in the indigenous pût or song, though with a good deal of 
Sanskrit influence on the vocabulary in the later examples. In the earliest 
specimens, although Sanskrit words are borrowed, they are made to conform 
to the Dravidian phonetio system, just as is the case in Tamil. Thus, voiced 
stops are replaced by voiceless, aspirates are lost, and so forth. From about 
the fourteenth century, or possibly a little earlier, the manipraväla became the 
predominant literary fashion, doubtless as a result of the great influence 
of the Namptitir Brahmans. This development was of the utmost importance 
for the development of Malayalam as a literary language, and even after the 
mantpravaja bad been superseded by a leas bizarre style of composition, the 
paramount influence of Sanskrit remained, and in the modern period literary 
Malayalam is more heavily laden with Sanskrit borrowings than any other 
Dravidian language. _ 

Nothing is known of the author of the ZAlattlaka stttras or the commentary. 
It is in fact not clear whether the name Lalatlaka belongs to the sütras at all, 
smoe it is after all the type of name which one might expect a commentary 
to bear. For convenience, however, the name is here used with reference to 
the sfitras only. This usage will at least make it possible to avoid misunder- 
standings and irritations of the sort caused by frequent references by such: 
writers as L. V. Rämasvämi Aiyar to opinions of the “ Lilatilaka”’, regardless 
of whether the particular opinion cited is that of the sütra or of the com- 
mentary. It might of course be supposed at first sight that the sfitras and 
commentary are both the work of one man. But such a theory is highly 
improbable. A. R. Rajarãja Varma * has drawn attention to some instances 
where the commentary seems to criticise the sfitra, and in fact the whole 
tone of the commentary is hardly that of a man engaged in elucidating his 
own rules. Moreover, in several places the commentary gives lengthy 
discussions of matters not mentioned in the sütras, matters which are none 
the less of sufficient importance tó have merited a place among the sütras. 
Finally, it seems most improbable that an able and learned writer such as the 
commentator clearly was, should have been guilty of the appalling puerility 
displayed by some of the literary criticism sfttras. 


1 A pun between the bwo languages is probably intended. For ia alternativo يموده‎ we 
must understand s pariiorple based on the Sanskrit nild-muwna, “ dispelled by the girl who has 
been brought.” 

1 Kêralapênmiyam, 2nd edition, p. 61. 
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The date of the composition of the LAlatlaka has not been decided with 
complete certainty. Kygna Pigarati! argued that the definition of pat given 
in i. 11, showed that the author was not acquainted with such works as the 
Kannaséa-rémayana or the Krenagütha, and that the Lalátlaka could therefore 
in all probability be ascribed to the fourteenth century. That it is not earlier 
may be seen from the fact that the commentary quotes from the Unnuniá- 
sandééa, itself a manspraväla work of the middle of the fourteenth century. 
It is true that the sütras may conceivably be older; but it is clear that-unless 
fresh evidence is brought to light, there is no valid reason for maintaining an 
excessively early date. For the présent, therefore, we may. provisionally 
aocept the fourteenth century as the probable date of the work. 

The chief source for the present study has been the Malayalam translation 
of the commentary by A. Krana Pisärati mentioned above. Astonishing as it 
may seem, in view of the importance of the work, the Sanskrit original appears 
never to have been published, and as late as 1936, twenty years after ita 
discovery, Rajaraja Varma in the revised edition of his Kéralapaniniys still 
must quote from a manuscript copy. In addition, there are manuscript copies, 
of the sütras only, in the British Museum * and the India Office.) These are 
both transcripts in Dévanagari of the same original (possibly of the edition 
itself) made by V. Véhkaterüma Sastri some time between 1923 and 1926. 
Neither of these bears a title or any indication of their source. Being in the 
Dévan&gari character, they make no distinction between r and r, etc. ; while 
r, which occurs only twice, is once omitted (in iii, 20) and once is rendered by | 
(iii, 25). Apart from s few insignificant details and the omission of a few stitras, 
they both reproduce the text of the edition exactly. : 


1. 


1. Bhissamakriayêgo masipravalam. 
À combination of vemacular and Sanskrit is moniproodls. 


2. taduttamam bhdsarasapradhanyé. 
Its highest form is when vernacular, and poetic feeling both ous 


8. bhasäpradhänye rasasämänys ultamakalpam. 

none apana end ths poto ding ie midling it is 
“like the highest form " 1 

4. rasapradhanyé ee ca. 

Similarly, when poetic feeling predominates, and the vernacular is middling. 


5. sämye madhyam. 
When both are middling, it is the middle form. 


ded dc pp. ME. 
3 Or. 9596 ‘a, Eo 
3 Skt. 8874 = Keith, 7915. xo wn 


if | 
ES x . “ 
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6. “Dhasaré rasonyünatoé madhyamakalpam. ° 
When the vernacular is middling, and the poetic feeling i is deficient, itis - 
“like the middle form ” : 


7 rasasamyi basi id ea. 1 
Similarly, when the poetic feeling is middling and the vernacular deficient: 


- 


8. Bhasapradhanya rasanytinate’ ca: 


And when the vernacular is predominant and the postio foding deficient. 


9. rasaprädhanyé bhasänyünaice oa. 

And when the poetio feeling is penne arid the saa deficient. 
10. nyünatv 'd&amom. ` 

When both are deficient, it is the lowest fons: 


11. dramidasamghataksaranibaddham &ukümonaerttaviézsayuktam paq. 

A تتم‎ (m. contrast to mampraniija) is restricted to the akparas employed 
. in Tamil, and makes use of #uka, móna, and (Dravidian) ) metres. | 
_ `Comm.: uka is the alliteration of the second aksara in each line of verse, 
` móna the alliteration of the first akgara with that immediately following the 
caesura. [These are of course regular features of Tamil verse. It should be 
noted that the commentator regularly uses dranuda and its derivatives to 
| denote the Tamil-Malayalam of which he considered the kêraja-bhasa to be à 
-a dialect. Tamil in the narrower sense is cdja- or pándya-bhàgá.] 


i manipronijolikgonom prathamar pam, 
| 1 : ` T y Ww | p. 
1, Bhaya tidha daf samakrlabhawai samakfiarapa co. ' 
The vernacular is of three kinds, desi orîn, words derived froin Sana 
and words whioh retain their Sanskrit form. : 
2. tatra dësi ridha. ee 
In this definition dé means “ conventional ”. 


Comm.: radha designates those words which one uses "without special. 
reason or forethought. 


- 9. 86 oa iridhà śuddhā bhdsantorabhava bhasainlarasama à ca. 

And these are likewise of three kinds, namely bue Gan ORE, vols 
derived from’ another vernacular, and words (borrowed) unchanged from 
another vernacular. : 
| ‘Comm. : “Examples of pure dzft words : Le mutam, of. “Words derived 

from another vernacular: - vontän, nomukkü, vén{g—these are corrupted. 
(apabhramás) from Kannada vondanu, namugu, vêdha (U. The Kannada 
vondanu cannot be derived from the Malayalam form vannän, since Karaja 
‘was colonized by Paragurama after the Karnšta country. This example, 
however, is given merely to show the possibility of the existence of bhapaniara- 
bhava words in Malayalam. It is really of no account whether we consider 


` 


t 
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the Malayalam vanndn to have been derived from the Kannada vandanu or 
the Cola [Tamil] form vanidn, or vice versa. : The one point, beyond dispute 
is that one of the three forms must be the original and the others derived from it. 

Examples of words borrowed Gnehanged from another vernacular: pon, 
nale, wal. 

4. Qhawuwasamakrtaprakrisk samskrtabhand. 

“Words derived from Sanskrit” aré those which cam be derived from a 
Sanskrit original. e" 

Comm.: e.g. van, varkkam, coñnata, picca 48k. d&ca, varga, sambata, 
bhisi). But vayarü, pämpü, cör cannot be derived from Sanskrit vairs, : 
papa, córa since the meanings do not agree.! 

- D. amê vikriam samskrtam samskrtarüpah. ' 

“ Words which retain their Sanskrit form” are those which are > Sanskrit, 
altered only in their inflexional endings. 1 

Comm.: e.g. kiam, mallika, pitavil, 737601. "Words with their origmal 
Sanskrit endings, malam, mallikänäm, eto., are part of the purely Sanskrit 
part of mantprevdja, and do not come under consideration here. Prakrit words, 
likewise, if they have their Prakrit flexions, cannot come into manipravila, 
which admits only Sanskrit and bhésé. But prükrtarüpa words [ie. Prakrit 
tatsat yas] can form part of the bhásá, and thus be admitted. 

6. sêyam duidhä apakrstotkrstà ca. 

Words are of two kinds, debased and elevated. 

[sd refers back to bAdpá in the first sûtra.] . 

Comm.: The two categories are those used by low-olass and high-class 

- people respectively. 

T. sandarbhë samskrikriä ca. 

In compositions Sanskritised DERE are also used. 

Comm. : That is to say, in poetical compositions. Such Sanskritised vois 
are not used in ordinary conversation. E.g. konkayd [a Sanskrit instrumental 
- case of the pure Malayalam word koAka, breast]; pokkdm cakre [periphrastio 
: perfeot of causative of põkü "go ”[. Similarly, hybrid e "may be 
used in Mani-praväla works, e.g. nila-kkan “ blue eye"; ` always provided 
that good taste is exercised, 


8. samskriam tu sarvaira. | 

But (vemacularised) Sanskrit is universally employed. 

Comm. : The word fu pointa the contrast, and mpi bhasikrtam. Pure 
Sanskrit is of course also found. : 


9. arthaeiázjé 'syih parabhagavisésah. 
"To xpress a istinitih of meaning there is a distinotion in the second 
part of & word. 


` -o.X Pid - 


10" Bloch, Ind. Ant. 48, p. 101 ff. 
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; ge parabhäga means pratyaya, here “ inflexional 
sî ° Bad) tridha dvidhã oa. 
e bungahi | ind desir and of two kinds. 


11. pér-e-y-K (d) ed) inr) ue لدي‎ vidit ayfakom. 
. The eight (“cases”) are: nominative; -e, ofi, -kkú, -mnrü, age, dl, and < 

vocative. . 

Comm.: Here -6fié [&ooompaniment] must be taken to imply also -di 
. [agent : both are comprised by the Sanskrit instrumental case]. 
[Cf. Tolkäppiyam, Erutt. 114: as-ofu-ku-in-alu-kann emu, eto.] 
12. gagthom samäsë và lupyaté. — 
The sixth affix (genitive) is optionally elided in a compound. - 
Comm. : e.g. pulsodl, manidl. 


13. saptamaá ca. ' 

Also the seventh (locative). 

Comm. : e.g. kajalana, malayifios. 

14. deifsyam asamásé vā. ; 
- The second (objective) is optionally elided, even when not in & compound. 
. Comm. : e.g. mala kanpi or málaye kkanti. & 
This elision, however, applies only to lifeless objects and the ati animals, 
thus amáiyane kkanpi only. ' 

15. siripunnapumsakom irikam. 

The three (genders) are feminine, masculine, and neuter. 

16. striyam anämm |Ó "nik. . 

In the feminine sense, the affix -J appears as final, when tho word is not 
a noun. 

Comm. : ' e.g. aea], and in a verb sanndl. Feminine nouns, such as na&áa, 
do not have this ending, while ta} petal, kavi cheek, are not feminine. 
, WT. té oa jätipumyögayöh. 

i Ao Wear 4 sien ent Es في‎ A e Gn L فك‎ 
denote the corresponding feminine). 

Comm. : een a woman of tho cc custo, dti a Sndra-woman. 

18. puma nah. 

In the masculine sense the affix is -n. 


19. napumsaké mó 


mo onsec aes 
Comm. : e.g. moram. MUN NEQU US ا‎ WA 


20. a-1-8bÀyas ta ca. 
In (the pronominals) a-, kana ds, the neuter affix is + 
E.g. att). 
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21. akinzkam duikam. 

The two (numbers) are singular and plural. 

22. &kasmin yatháligam. E 

In the singular (the number is expreased) according to gender (as pre- 
scribed above). ١ 

28. andkasmin r-ka]-már-mar-var prüyéna. 

In the plural sense the affixes are usually -r, -ka}, -màr, -mar, -var 

24. kriyayam kálatrayé prayo gaditam. | 

In a verb in any of the three (finite) tense forms (gender and number) are 
for the most part expressed (by the same affixes). ` 

Comm.: e.g. unjan. But the word práyó in the sūtra shows that they are 
not always expressed, e.g. unnum, unju. 

25. uidhiprarthanayoh svabhimukhaparésu ca yathadaréanam kriya vartaté. 

To denote command and request, the verb occurs in the sense of all three 
persons (with the affixes which may be) observed empirically. . 

Comm.: e.g. oelvutáeu; celvin, celluvin, cellénam, celvónàka, cellavéntum, 
For the first person, vanrën, vanndm, vannëm. Here there is no distinction 
for the feminine. 80 also vannā, vannir, vannd, vanrd, käninro, küwinrd, 
kigunnir. 

its Áarwanirüpanam deiiyam silpam. 


111 


A. sandhan acór madhyé yah. 
In connected. utterance -4- comes between two vowels. 


Comm.: This applies to vernacular words only, Sanskrit words in 
mampravaja composition following the normal sandbi-rules of Sanskrit grammar. 

No Malayalam words end in -o, -a4, or -au. Forms Buch as Gnas, pas are 
Tamil not Mal; and the pronunciation po, ayyo, with. short final vowel, is 
simply a mistake. 

Examples: dna-y-atd, ,انه يفلم‎ pinne-y-atù. With this may be compared 
the Präkrit use of the “ shadow y” (yakàracchagd), e.g. soyam for soam. 


, 2. ad-ttoh kevalagór vah. 

. In the case of the pronominals a and 4, -v- 

E.g. a-c-arakti, +-v-dril. 

[AE aneo Chelly eteta Mdb EA Ace aaa i Vie aka nie qia 
commentary adds at the end that a-y-craki is also found. This last remark 
may ctore Dein origin a Sender s orginal yi hes Pees eee 
by a later oopyist.] 

8. tasya doitvam và. ` 

This latter is optionally doubled. í 

E.g.-a-vv-arakd, v-vv-arakd, eto. . ١ - 
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"4. ör nityam. 

In the case of wand d, — e. 

Comm. : e.g. maru-v-unjii, kdnmd-v-ati. This applies also to 6, e.g. povuto- . 
v-enraváré. The -v appearing in the final position in words in pausa really 
belongs here, and is nót to be considered as a consonantal ending (maru, 
.. uv). The only words really ending in -v are av, to, and tev, Tamil having wv 
in addition to these, of. Tol-káppiyam, Erutt’-adhikäram, 81. Therefore the 
. objection that maruv-unjil is not a proper instance here is invalid. Alternatively, 
it may be admitted that as Tamil and Malayalam show differences, these words 
in Malayalam may be taken to end in +. Nevertheless, there is- no lack of 
, Words in Malayalam which do really end in -u. 


5. lopo 'sya ca. 
` And w'is also elided (in certain cases). 

Comm. ; This refers to the so-called samorta ukara, called in the Tamil 
grammars kurriyal ukaram, e.g. atila for atii la. This sound has only half 
‘a mora (ardhamdira), although in verse it may be given a full mora for the ` 
. sake of the metre, in which case it is the equivalent of an ordinary short vowel. . 
The present rule of elision does not, Domum apply to words which by nature 
end in a full -u, as maru, eto. 

[The sound dealt with here is in modern Tamil an unrounded back-vowel u. 
The modern Mal. pronunciation appears to be the more “obscure” vowel e, 
although m is heard dialectically (L, V. Rämasvämi Aiyar, 4 Brief Acoouni of 
Malayalam Phonetics, pp. 7, 9). It is possible that the value e should be 

+ understood for the “ shortened + ” i karana Sk sha Tamil grammarians.] 


6. ru-joor dexivam ca. 

In the case of -rù and -fi (this elision takes place and the r or f) is doubled 
in addition. 

Comm. : ar akam > ärrakam ; nafi akam > nattakam. | 
-~ [Cf Tol. Ex. 412.] 


T. hali na vidêsah. 

Before an initial consonant Gue Ang ل‎ E ا‎ 
' Comm. : No pure bAágá words can begin with A, f, n, 7,1, r, |, r, or p, forms 
. like róyaran, lakh, eto., being “ samskrtapabhramáa ” words. The word 
" consonant ” in the sitra must therefore be taken to refer to the allowable 
initial consonanta, vix. k, c, ñ, t, ^, p, m, y, and v. In the word ran “ two” 
it is incorrect to pronounce an initial r. [Krma Pigàrati, in a footnote, dismisses 
this last statement as an error. But it is not impossible that at the time of 
the composition of the commentary, the word was pronounced with a slight 
initial “ attack’ ‘vowel, which was too slight to be noted in sns Rep] 


B. hrasvád etah kacatagündm dvitvam. 
. After short -e (of the objective case), k, o, t, and p are doubled. . 
Comm. : e.g. atine kkanju ; but atë kantu. 1 . 


D 


4 
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9. k£valêh Aanamavdindm ca. 

And after the pronominal (ahort e), 8, n, m, and. v also. 

Comm. :' e.g. e-nndl, e-mmarass, e-kkal. 

10. ébhyim ca. 

Also after -(the pronominals) a and š 4. 

11. samásé cdfüdsnám. - 

And. m a compound (after guy oai. but in this instance, not A, eto. 
Comm. : e.g. Gna-kkápü, earü-ppàjam ; but dna-mans. 

12. kvaoid adädidüdbhyah paficamgh. ' 

In certain places a nasal is inserted after a, à, $, and 4. 

Comm. : e.g. mujan-kimpu [< muja + kêmpul] ; mán-tól, utim-pü, pus-kori, 


pufi-cül, eto. The words ma and pü are simply alternative forms of mêoti, püoi. 


18. nanayóh kacaftapamayaeesu na vikytsh. 
The (alveolar) # and (retroflex) n undergo no alteration before k, o, 4, 


p, m, y, and v. 


Comm.: e.g. man-kutam, pon-mala [i.e. poy mala, the scrip not normally 


` distinguishing the alveolar and dental m]. 


Words such as srih, porin (with final dental n) aze Tamil, not Mal. ‘ 
[Cf. Tol. Er. 148.] l 


l4. nas tasya jah. 
After final -n a following initial 3 E 


Comm.: e.g. mas + fid > manfüi. 

[Cf. Er. 152: also for the two s akah 

15. J nó n4. 

Before n- a final } becomes 4. 

16. nó nó nah. 

And after - initial n- becomes n-.! i 

Comm. : This applies also to final - arising from } by the preceding sitra. 
E.g. mul-nanniü > mun-nanrü > mun-nonri. Here should be noted also such 
cases as vûân-mêl [< vê]-mêl], tôn-mal [< jma]. ` 

17. masya yathayogam kädişu pañcamah. 

Before k-, eto. (Le. a following stop), final -m becomes the appropriate 
class-nasal. * 

Comm.: eg. maram + kurutl > marah kung, eto. Before y and » 
final -m becomes anusvara, e.g. PAN ai 

[Cf. Tol. Er. 315.] 

18. në nah. I 

Before n-, -m becomes -n. 

Comm.: e.g. maran nanni. 


^ 1 Of Karpktaka-bhlsd-bhüsepa, 121, nð nasya nêng (e.g. kan-nir > bon-gir). 
s Of. Ibid., 120, sargs tadcarginiyal (anusvkra becomes clam-nasal). 
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19. kvacil lopah. 
In certain cireumstenoes final -m js elidod. 


Comm.: eg. cit - palaka > sa pk; doce dei 
according to sütra 11 above. 


NN Re leone | 
Initial £, o, t, and p are doubled after y, r, L r, and }. 
Comm. : e.g. poy-kkubira. 


21. dwghän no në lópah. 

° After a long vowel n is elided before a following s. 
.  Qomm.: eg. tamani > vänanrů. Also cases like mind} [< "ij-naj]. 
On the other hand wer have páj-milam, since here the word is originally par. 
If one admits vanû} (instead of eajna] for earna]) it is merely an idiosynorasy 
of the Malayalam language. 

Occasionally the same thing is found even with à preoeding short vowel, 
e.g. ava} nila > avamila, védannal nälum > s#laññanálum. 


22. ead ardhamdtrikarah. | < 
After v the half-length ë appears (before E, eto.) > ; - 
Comm.: e.g. tēvů, kavl, caevü, tavvů, mavvů. 


23. anyébhyad ca. 
And after other consonanta. 
Comm. : e.g. toli, nanriü, att, konjù. 


` 24. hrasväl lalananänäm dotteam ca. ١ 

After a short vowel |, J, ^ and n are doubled (before ü). 

Comm.: e.g. kallá nali, ponnd kasq, eto. 

[Of. Tol. Er. 161.) i 


25. &rufabdasyddér hrasvad ca. ; f 

The first vowel of the word aru is shortened. 

Comm.: i.e. before k-, eto. ; e.g. eru-kagafod. ' 

[Cf. Tol. Er, 390, where the short initial is also prescribed when oom- 
pounded with words for weighte and measures as well as with other numerals.] 


26. lapayóh kacapépu ra. ٠ 
Final | and. p become r before k, c, and p. ` 
Comm. : e.g. karkkujam, korppah [for kar.,. po CIUDAD being made i 
writing between rand r in compound akgares : < kal-]; porppü [Le. por 
< pon). 
[Cf. Tol. Er. 388, 367.] 
21. të sya ca. 
Before t- (the same change takes place), and the t itself also (becomes r). 
Comm.: e.g. kal + talam > karrajam [rr symbolizing alveolar 4); pon 
ا‎ 


1 


- 
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28. lö nah paficamesu. | 
Before nasals final 4 becomes alveolar ^. , - 
Comm. : e.g. kal + fieri > kanneri ; similarly vinnilom, nenmuja. 
[Cf. Tol. Er. 368.] 


29. agam prayógdj jňčyam. 
Other changes must be known from usage. 
Comm.: Examples of such changes may be cited :— 


` puka + où > puttooüti 
pul + tan. > puttars ا‎ to 27) 
ceriya +4 olam > oirrülam 


kanninre + vaniyam > karrueámyam 

[This facile method of avoiding the trouble of grammatical analysis by 
treating instances such as these under the heading of sandhi has the full 
sanction of the Tamil grammarians, who give similar lista of examples. The 
appeal to usage is also derived from the same source (cf. Tol. Er. 488, eto.). 
This must not of course be understood to mean that the changes specifically 
described in the grammar are artificial inventions. But since an important 
function of the grammar was to regulate correct usage, it is at least reasonable 
to suggest that the instances cited in the body of the work are those which 
in popular speech were ooming to be neglected, while those which without 
detailed specification are referred to ‘usage ” are such as were felt by the 
author to be in no need of special regulation.] 

Comm.: There are instances where doubt may arise whether Sanskrit- 
. sandhi or bhäsä-sandhi should be employed. The decision must depend upon 
whether the word in question is a properly naturalised borrowing (bAastkyia). 
Thus we may have candra-kkala, with doubling of the initial k, although both 
parta of the compound are Sanakrit. On the other hand, the synonym indu-kala 
will not admit the Dravidian sandhi, since tndu, unlike candra, is not accepted 


4 
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as a naturalised word. Where the first component of the compound is a native 
word the doubling is regularly presoribed, e.g. dfr-kkalam, äna-éfästram, 
perika-ssäram. j 

sandhiwivaranam triiyam Spam.‏ كله 


11. prakramabhango ritidhutam. 
12. nyünam padam yasmms tan nyünapadam. 
13. asthänanyastam padam asthänapadam. 
14. kramadheamsah kramabhangah. | 
15. sloké niyatasthanapadacchédabhangé yatibhangah. . 
16. eritasya bhañgô vritabhangah. 
17. durvritam anuciavrtiam. 
18. sddhdranartham samanyam. 
19. suskarthavac chuskürtham. 
20. asamgatarthavad asamgatam. 
21. vimatánuprásó vikäränupräsah. 
22. ¿sdm kvaotd. gunabhävah. 
23. strindm aprémádayo rasé dégah. 
24. anyasminn api préma ca. 
25. prabhutvansky stata ca. , 
26. nekrs(aprasangas ca. 
27. anyasmnn Bua préma ca. 
tr dóganirüpanam caturtham spam. 


V 


. élegó maspnaivam. 
8. alladakateam madhuryam. 


ER‏ وم 


au I 
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5. bandhavatsamyam samata, 


| 


D O0 -1 وت‎ oO H= j bO نم‎ 
| £ 
1 
' 
1 
1 
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D 5 8 8‏ 5 م 
E‏ 
:£ 


: rütsprakargah érhgārah. 


15. nirvédasya antah. 
th rasaprakaranam asjamam éüpam. 


` Phonology of the Sinhalese Inscriptions up to the End 
of the Tenth Century 


Bs B. F. Wi ERATEE 


$ 6 š 
(Continued from p. 836.) 


Compensatorily lengthened à, i, û 


IN the Mid. Ind. stage, represented by the Prakrits, though not in the 

e North-west, Sk. š, 3, g before two consonants (homorganic or heterorganic) 
coincided’ with Sk. à, 4, à before two consonante, for in both cases Mid. Ind: 
showed d, +, ti before double consonants, e.g. Sk. kästha- > Pa. Pk. kagha- ; 
Sk. frika- > Pa. Pk. ttiha-; Sk. pürwa- > Pa. Pk. punno-; just as Sk. 
layja- > Pa. Pk. lajja-; Sk. mira- > Pa. Pk. metia-; Bk. fuddha- > Pa. Pk. 
suddha-. 

This Mid. Ind. trait (short vowel before double consonant) persisted in Sgh. 
up to the second century A.D. But, when the double consonante were shortened 
in Sgh., i.e. second century A.D. [$ 50, 2, 8], the preceding short vowels a, 1, u 
were lengthened [$ id.]. The lengthened à, z, 4, which were written as a, t, u. 
probably shared the fate of original Sk. à, s, 6 [$ id.]. , 

2. Exx. of compens. length: d :— i 
2a. Compens. length. à written a, but prob. pron. à, bet. the second century A.D. 

and eighth century A.D. 

In all these forms we have to go back to a — century A.D. form 
with short a + double consonant :— 

Type: pats (Pkm.; Tp.8.), ie. for pd < pre-second century A.D. patti 
- (cf. Mid. Ind. patti-) < prapis-; or, kama (Pkm.), i.e. for këma > pre-seoond 
century A.D. kamma (cf. Mid. Ind. kamma-) < karman-; atane, ie. 6 
< üstháma-; alagi, ‘i.e. dtadt < dstyta-; afa-, le. Gta < agfa-: similarly, 
aviyakiniyens ; ' amana < armana-; amanaka; atara-; ato- < Pa. ante-, 
cf. Bk. antah; ana- < anya-; agana [$ 58, 4a] < angand-; atano < dtmanah ; 
ayika [853, 1h] ;. Patana-; paisya- < prüpti-ka-; vibajakals ; Vadamanaka- ; 
saha(si)-; calin < catvàni ; saran aa paca, pacani, pacayala ; 
ata < hasta- ; bata < bhakta- “ rice ” ; parivavata (error for parivafa) [$ 38, 3a] ; 
Scu kan ve Pa. vassdvdstka- ; (odia < pajła- ; vadia [$ 38, 6b] ; batavajiia- ; 
sama(te)ya- (error for, malus) < samenala-ka- ; ^ Sarimekavana-; cata 
< chattra-;  vasaht < varka-; pasaki < püréva- ; paheja- < parsadya- ; 
pavaya-, pava{ta)- < parvata-; vajavi < variae? ;  hasahi < sasya-; vanah 
< sarna-; kaja- < khüdya-; kajaka- > khádyaka-; paka- < paksa-; 
satanata; Kasapi-, Kasaba- < Küfyapa-; vadu-, vadha < vardhaki-, “kin-; 
Opulavana- < Utpalavarna-; arana-; pasu [$8.59 ; 09, d] < parhsu-, párhéu- ; 


` 
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paca- [8 58, 1, 2, 3b] < pañea ; pafisatariya-, pafisatiriya- [88 58, 1, 2; 59, a]; 
sagaha, sagahajayo, sagahaja, saga-, Sagayaha [$ 58, 1, 2, 4b] < sanñgha-; 
sataka- [8 58, 1, 2, 8o] < santaka- ; Nada- [$ 58, 1, 2, 4e] ; devanapiya-, devana- 
piya- [$ 58, 1, 2, Sg]; samataeaya [$ 58, 1, 2, 3e]; kadaya [$ 58, 1, 2, 4d]; 
cada- [$ 58, 1, 2, 4f] < eandra-; | magala- [868, 1, 2, ile male 
havajarana [$ 59; 59, c]; -kadaka- [$ 58, 1, 2, 4d] Iw. Bk. khandaka-; Nadana- 
[$ 58, 1, 2, 4e] Iw. Sk. Pa. Nandana-; kadaraha [8 58, 1, 2, 4e] < kandara- ; 
(abi [8 58, 4g] < stambha- ; ada- < ardha-. 

The a in kahävana, kahavana, eto. < karsapana- is perh. to be read as short, 
since already m Pa. short a is found: cf. Pa. kahdpana- [cf. BLIA. p. 89]. 
The a in sava-, sav- < sarva- is to be read as short, since the short a is found 


` in Mod. Ind.; for explanation, v. TND. s.v. sab. 


In the following, we are dealing with original Sk. r before two consonante 
[8 5, 3] — 
. parivavata (error for pachata, v. ire Le. pariväja < parvortita- or 
parivaria-; vajaha, etc. < vrtiš-; vaļa- < erita-. 
2b. Compens. length. Ba on e KE ccn C 

In all thèse forms we have to go back to a second century A.D. to eighth 
century A.D. form with long ë < a pre-second century A.D. form with short a 
+ double consonant [v. above] :— 

Type: pat- (Àn.Bk.) < second century A.D. to eighth century A.D. pata- 

< pre-second century A.D. paita- (of. Mid. Ind.'paita-) < prüpta- ; or, kam- 
(Rb.) « seoond century A.D. to eighth century A.D. käma- < pre-second 
oentury A.D. kamma- (cf. Mid. Ind. kamma-) < karman-. 

2/8 denotes the form bet. the second century A.D. and eighth century A.D. 
(ie. the compens. length. form). : 

bat, bata, batak, batas < 2/8 bata- < bhakta- “ rice”; balu, ballanat < 2/8 
büld- < bhallüka-; oatara-, sadara, satar > 2/8 cátàra- < catvérah. Similarly, 
kapa- < kalpa- ;. satanaja, eto. ; Salamevan-, Salamesyvan- < Pa. Silamégha- 
vanna-; raj, raj < rüsira- ; pas-, pasa, pasaht, pasa < paréva-; vat-, wadak, - 
vain < vastu-; ran, rana < hranya- ; paid lw. Pa. patihêh : ad- > ardha- ; 
pavainà lw. Pa. pavatiandya ; at, ain < hasta-; pak-, vak- < paksa- ;. sakur, 
sakar < satkära-; rakoal; sat < chattra-; havurud-, eto. ; Kasba, Kasub- 
< Küfyapa-; sata, oat- < sapia; bad > baddha-; gab, gabhi > garbha- ; 
gasa, gas <gaocha-; af < agia-; ataki <agfaka-; amumak, amunakat 
< armana-; Vap- < Vapra-; hasin < harhsa-; Agbo-, Agboyim < * وجول‎ 
bödhi-, Pa. Aggabodu-; bala(ya)n > balya-ka- 1; bat < bhragia-; balat, 
balatun < balastha-; pasa, eto., lw. Pa. pacoaya-; Dhamu-, Dham- lw. Pa. 
dhamma-; pat < prüpta-; hamwehi; kapanu < kalpayaW; pat < patira- ; 
balakarin ; paha- < 7574034 : asvanu > dérévayatt; haddla; anna} < anya- 
ka-; vajā; kom, kamaq < karman-;  mahavar- < *matsyaküra- or 
*mürsaküra-; vas-, vasa-, vasin, vasd < vanáa- 5 valu, valla, vatlat, eattaja, 
vatieh,. valid < västu-, "-ka-; — vafanu < vorab; — dakod < *draksüpayats ; 
Bak- < Sakra-; faknd; vasi < sarsa-; vasaga, vaságim lw. Pa. vassagga- ; 
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_sakur- < bakar; dap < darpa- > suvadá < *supadya-ka-; patala-; apis- 
< alpëcoha- ; viyat- < *owakta- ; Darhb-, Damb- [$ 58, 1, 2, 2b, 20] < Jambi- ; 
avuj, avud < Gorajya ; mañg-, eto. [$ 53, Ib] < marga-; vandms [$ 58, 1, 2, 4e] 
> veandáümW ; Sargbo-, Sañgboy-; saňg-, eto. [§ id.] < sañgha-; sand, etc. 
[§ 58, 1, 2, 2c] < candra-; Sambudun [8 id] lw. Pa. Sambuddha- ; (bandoa)nnat 
[§ id.] < Pa. bandhipên ; sandhä, sandaha [$ id.] Iw. Pa. sandhäya ; valandanu 
< Pa. vajañjén ; band [$ id.] lw. Sk. Pa. bandha- ; -bandu [8 id.] lw. Sk. -bandhu- ; 
lamb- [8 id.] Iw. Sk. lamba- ; gañg- [$ 08, 1, 2, 2a] < gañgG- : madula, mañdulu, 
eto. [$ 58, 1, 2, 2a, 2d] < mandala-, ^ka-; natgd, nañganu < lañghats, lan- 
ghayaW; kañdat [$ 58, 2a] poss. < kantha- + skandha-; Mañgul- [8 id] 
< Mañgala- ; matigul-, magul- [Š 58, 1, 2, 28, 2d] < máfigalya- ; ba(du) [8 58, 
1, 2, 2d] < bandhaka- ; dad, dad, dada, dasida [$ 58, 1, 2, 2a, 2d] < danda-.; 
dañduvam [8 58, 1, 2, 2a] > dandakarman-; Sañg-Bañday [$ 58, 1, 2, 2a] 
< Sanghi-Bhandika- ; Lak, Lakat [$ 68, 1, 2, 3a] < Lankd-; pas [$ 58, 1, 2, 3b] 
< paa; parapuren [$ 58, 1, 2, 3f] < parampara-; kasun- [§ 58, 1, 2, 8b] 
< kifloana-; satu- [$ D8, 30] < santaka- ; anatapirise-, anatapirisey- lw. Pa. 
anantäparisësa-; samatig- [$ 53, 2d] < samagra-; satos- [§§ 58, 1, 2; 59, a]; 
sale- [8 59; 59, b]; kavudu; apa < asmákam, cf. HAS. a(p)phdka; lad-, ladu-, 
eto. < labdhaka-; patu, eto. < parvata- ; viyakhan [S 52, 1a]; vada < 
vardhatê ; va; akak < akga-. 

, In the following, we aro dealing with original Sk. 7 before two consonants 
[$ 5, 3] — 

gat-, gat, gata- < *ghrpta- 8 5, 3]; gatan, gatuoan < *ghrpta-ka- [5 id.]; ` 
vafd- < vrita-ka- [$ id.]. "um 

8. Exx. of compens. length. + :— 
Sa. Compens. length. 1 written i, but prob. pron. Y, bet. ihe second century A.D. 

and eighth century A.D. 

In all these forms, we have to go back to a pre-seoond century A.D. form 
with short 4 + double consonant :— f 

Type: jina- (Pkm.) Le. for Jma- < pre-seoond' century A.D. finna- (cf. 
Mid. Ind. #nna-) < jwna- ; or, biku- (Vg. IT) Le. for biku- < pre-second century 
A.D. bikku- [88 40, 4a; 56, 8a] (cf. Mid. Ind. bhikkhu-) < bhikgu-. biku-, bhiku-, 
bika- (error for biku-), buku- (pres. id., $ 19, 1) ie. biku- < bAikgu-; jina- 
Le. jina- <jirna-; dine, ie. dine, dins, eto. < Pa. dinna-: similarly, Tisa- 
< Tisya- ; pattsavanu [§ 38, To]; mikata (error for mikia, $ 18, 1) < nakgipia- ; 
etjacoya, < Pk. ciffhäoëds ; (pari)kara-; uvanikeva > upaniksêpa-; Parideva- 
[$ 58, 1, 2, 4e] (error for Paridadeva-) Iw. Pa. Parindadava-; oidan, oidavayaha 
[$ id.] < Pa. chindápéis ; sidham, sidha [$ 48, 3] lw. Sk. siddham; tin < Pk. 
tinni, cf. Bk. trint. 
Sb. Compens. length. i> i from the eighth century AD. 

In all these forms, we have to go back to a second century A.D. to eighth 
oentury A.D. DOM Ed ss au form with short 4 
-+ double consonant [v. above]. 


1 5 js i iy 
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Type: tik- (PLS.) < second cantury+a.p. to eighth century A.D. tkd- 
< pre-second century A.D. tikka- [$ 56, 3a, 3c] (cf. Mid. Ind. tskkAa-) < tikgna- ; 
.Or, s- (An. Nk.) < second century A.D. to eighth century A.D. cita- < pre- 
second century A.D. oita- (af. Mid. Ind. ot#a-) < citta-. Tisa-, Tisd- > 8 
Tisa- < Tégya-;  dimmW, dina > 2/8 dīna- < Pa. dinna-: similarly, sa, 
sipuami, (sia) < Pk. ofthat, odthàerdk ; Rifi-; siri, eto. < carttra-; isi, 
etc. < Pa. issariya-; ek-bilion > -bhuükena ; nimala- < mirmala; vikmon 
< vikrama-; Mirisi- [Š 51, 1b] < Mid. Ind. "maricog-; sit < odia-; wg; 
swam > oitrakarman-; Kitd-; tik- > مويل‎ :  pirüde- < *pariträsin-; 
dilind- [$ 53, gh] — daridra- ; vid- [§ 52, li] < eidyut-; nimiyaið, mimiyata 
< *nirmitaiva- or *mirmélata-; sidava [$ 58, 1, 2] > Pa. chindäpéh; pihiÿi- 
. lw. Pa. patighita-; Kit, Kitim, kit lw. Pa. kit; pirit- < *poritrá-, of. Pa. 
parid-; pinisrd < “proméräoayan ; pipisd < *pranérayali ; pinisvūvan 
<*proniéränita حل‎ bhita-ka- ; Mihid-, eto. [$ 58, 1, 2, 20, 4f] < Pa. Mahinda- ; 

hindvanu, eto. [$ 68, 1, 2, 20] < *sindapayati ; pid, pidd- [8 68, 1, 2, 2a, 2d] 
' ' < pinda-; Kalitg- [$ 58, 1, 2, 2a] < Pa. Kalinga-; sinda [$ 58, 1, 2, 2c] 
< Pa. chndah; onda [$ id] < mandah; binda [$ id.] < Pa. bhindats ; 
mrind- [$ id] > Pa. narinda-; fik < fkkika-; mind, may < mirvün, 
mrvdpayat ; nimat, 1044710067111 mmava < mmt, narmdpayats. 

, 4. Ex. of compensa. length. g :— 
4a. Compens. length. û toritien u, but prob. pon. ü, bet. the second. century A.D. 
and eighth century A.D. 

In all these forms, wo have to go back to a presooond century AD. form 
“with short u + double consonant. : 

Type: puna- (Tg.R.) ie. for püna- < pre-second century A.D. punna- 
(cf. Mid. Ind. punna-) < pürna-; or, pute (Vg. IT) Le. for pilte > pre-second 
century A.D. putta- (cf. Mid. Ind. putia-) < putra-. Upala- ie. Upala- < 
uipala-; pute ie. pilis, puti, eto. > putra-: similarly, Utara- > uttara- ; 
puna- > pürna-; -pueiya- < V. *pürviga-; Budu- < Buddha-; —payutu- 
prob. lw. Pa. qais bus Guia- < gupia-; gumu- < gulma- ; (uti)rika 
< uttarvya-, °ka-; vataka- (error for vutaka-, 8 21, 1) Iw. Pa. vutta-ka- ; ` Buda- 
dasa- prob. Iw. Buddhadasa-. : 
4b. Compens. length. ü > u from the eighth century AD. I 
- In all these forms, we have to go baok to & second century A.D. to eighth 
century A.D. form with long g < a pre-second century A.D. form with short 14 
+ double consonant [v. above]. ١ 

Type: pun- (Av.) < second century A.D. to eighth century A.D. pūna- 
> pre-seoond century A.D. pumia- (cf. Mid. Ind. punna-) < pürna-; or, 
yui- (PLS:) < second century A.D. to eighth century A.D. güia- > pre-seoond 
century A.D. yudta- (cf. Mid. Ind. yutta-) < yukta-. utur-, uturu- < 2/8 diara- 
< uiora-;  Buddas- < 2/8 Büdadàása- < Buddhadäsa-; similarly, Bud, 
bud < Buddha- ; pun- < pürna-; ruk > ruksa-; yud- < yuddha-; kukulan, 
(Kuku]- < kukkuta-; “ut, yutu- < yukta- ; ‘pugul- < pudgala- ; kushi, 
kusin [§ 56, 3a] Iw. Pa. Kus dunuvd- < *dhanervatam 1; muhguru- 
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[$$ 51, 2b ; 58, 1, 2] < mudgara- ; muhundhs [$$ 53, 2h ; 58, 1, 2] < samudra- ; 
Puvaram- < Pürvirüma-; | uturat < utlarant-; — ulaghasa, u(lahgnä, etc. 
[§ 58, 1, 2, 2a, 2d] < ulla&ghanáya ; iudus- lw. Pa. catuddasa ; mut < mukiva. 


§ 7 


WA a Compensatorily lengthened 6, 5. 

1. The Mid. Ind. 4, à before a double consonant [$ 3, 1, 2] remained as 
such in Bgh. up to the second century A.D. ; cf. jeta- (Mv.I) i.e. jéta-, cf. Mid. 
Ind. jéffha- > jyéstha- ]5 id.]. But when the double consonanta were shortened 
in Sgh., i.e. second century A.D., it is presumable that the preceding short e, o, 
were lengthened to'é, 6, corresponding to oompens. length. 4, ¥, & [v. above]. 
This ë, 6 probably remained long between the seoond century A.D. and the 
eighth century a.D., and from the eighth century A.D. onwards became short. 

2. In the foll exx. occurring bet. the second century A.D. and eighth 
century A.D., the e, o, i8 to be read as ë, ó. 

Type: keta(kahs) (Jv.) i.e. for k&a(kaht) < pre-second century A.D. këtta-ka- 
(of. Mid. Ind. khëta-ka-) < kseira-ka-; or, G{o}na- (Tp.8.) ie. for G(6}na- 
< pre-seoond century A.D. gÓnna- (cf. Mid. Ind. *gónna-), cf. Bk. gona-. 

keta(kaht) [v. above]; jeta- Le. jéqa- < jyéstha-; eka- ie. ēka- < Pk. 
¿kka- (prob. lw. Sk. &ka-): similarly, G(o)jwa-;  kojasa, kotasahs < kogfha 
+ aráa-. ١ 

` The o represents Sk. ava in podavaya Le. pôdavaya (Ger.) < pre-seqond 
century A.D. st. pÓddapaya- < *pravardhapayats. 

3. In the foll exx. occurring after the eighth century A.D., the e, o, is to 
be read as 4, 0. i 

Type: ket- (An Ñk.) Le. kët- « second century A.D. to eighth oentury A.D. 
kéa- < pre-second century A.D. këta- [v. above]; or, gon (Ip.) ie. gin 
< second century A.D. to eighth century A.D. góna- < pre-seoond century A.D. 
gónna- [v. above]. 

kei- Le. kët- < ksHra-; nei- ie. قد‎ lw. Pa. netta- (< Bk. n&re) ; vejya 
` Le. veya < vegiaka- : similarly, gon; Okā- < Pa. Okküka- ; kot < Pa. konta- ; 
kota, koja < Pa. kottëts. The e represents Bk. at in ved- Le. véd- < vaidya- 
and Mete--ie. Méte- < Maiiréya-. 


$8 


Secondary Shortenings 

1. By “Secondary Shortenings” is meant the shortenings of secondary 
` long vowels in Sgh. resulting from a contraction of Sk. vowels. ` 

Secondary à from contraction first came to be written à in the eighth century 
A.D. [§ 1, 4]. However, in the same century is found the writing a, e.g. in 
ma-pu(rymuka < *mad- > mahá-. This a shows that secondary à was liable 
to be shortened by this time, so that má-pu(r)muka > ma-pu(r)ymuka. 

Similarly with secondary g, e.g. lu-, dunu-, balu [§ 2, 3; also cf. below]. 
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No instanoe of the shortening of secondary + is found in the eighth century A.D. 
[§ id.]. But presumably it was shortened about the same time as d. - 

This shortening of secondary à, s, g, by no means forms the general rule ` 
in Sgh.; as shown previously, secondary à, 3, g, were written G, 4, ü [$ 1, 7; 
2, 5] and MSgh. attests the pronunciation as long. [For secondary 4, ó, v. 
§ 3, 4, 5]. The only long vowels in MSgh. in inherited words are these secondary 
vowels. ` 

2. The secondary shorlenings in these fnss. are special cases. They are 
not only graphical, because MSgh. attests the shortening in such words. 
Shortening ooours in the following conditions :— 

' 2a. Secondary á, t, û, in monosyllables were shortened in compounds, 
though the long vowel was liable to be reintroduced from the uncompounded 
form :— 


ma-purmuka, RE ma-purum- from má- < mali, cf. MSgh. 
unempd. má; gite, of. MBgh. giel, fr. gi- < Pk. ghia-, Bk. ghria-, but cf. 
MSgh. unompd. gi; lu-, of. lu-gal-nawhs [E.Z. IV, 8, 149, VIT], fr. Ia- > *lad- 
< *laud- < *laiüa- < läga -+ bhdta- [8 15, 4], of. MBgh. unompd. id. 

, 2b. Secondary à, $, d in disyllabic or longer words were shortened. 

Disyllables :— 

suvar- fr. suvür- < *suvadra- < süpaküra-, of. MBgh. suveru- ; -naru- fr. 
-nüru- < *naaru- < nagara-ka-;  pala-, (pa)ld- (à error for a?) fr. pala-, 
cf. MSgh. paja- bes. pàja- < prakata- ; similarly, bera- fr. berd- lw. Pa. bhêrawa- 
(< Sk. bhatrava-) ; patu} fr. patul < pàáda-tala- ; pasa fr. pasa Iw: Pa. paocaya- ; 
lanu fr. länu > lagayahi ; kota fr. Ger. koja [8 1, Tc]; ava- fr. avā- < apaga- 1; 
wak fr. uvdk > upaya- + Mid. Ind. suff. -kka- ; uhi 
virhóah-; Hia fr. Hla- < $itala-; bar fr. väri- [8 id.) < varakin-; bin 
fr. kis < Pa. karisa- ; govi- fr. gon- [8 27, la] < gópaka- ; tya fr. fyt- [8 14, 8] 
< HUE, tpiwàü- ; soms- fr. somi- < V. *saumiya- ; -iri- fr. -oiri- [8 22, 1]; 
(dah}- fr. dah- < jalikd-; piri- fr. piri- < pünita-; süds fr. sadi < satuta- ; 
. balu fr. bald dunu- fr. dund- [$8 15, 4; 19]; Senu- fr. Send- [$ 27, lo] < 

Séna-ka-; eju fr. ejü [$ id.] > &daka-; sesu- fr. sest- [8 id.] prob. Iw. Pa. 
sésaka-; daru fr. dard [§ id.] << dáraka- ; pavu fr. pawi [8 id.]; satu- fr. satü- 
[8 id.]; ladu- fr. ladg- [$ id]; skma Ger. fr. *kkam- [8$ 14,1; 27, 2a) < 
atikramaté. 

In neun, mivan, quite rightly we find shortening of secondary 7, but MSgh. 
has mwun (Oblique PL) ; ¥ perh. from the Sg. mi < *msia- [8 14, 1] < males. 
Similarly, in mévan is found seo. short. of 1, but MSgh. has mivan (Oblique 
PL); 5 perh. from the Sg. m |$ 15, 6], cf. Sk. madhu-. In Pak, Pásdi-, is 
found sec. short. of s, Le. < *Päägis- < V. *Pündsya-, cf. Sk. Pandya-. The 
writing G, however, points either to a conservative spelling or to this being 
a loan-word [§ 10, 4], for the expected form is *Pañds-. In widu is found seo. 
short. of d, Le. < *eadui- [$ 27, Lo] < vardhakin-. For the writing à of. § 50, 8. 

In the following, the secondarily shortened -4- representa Bk. -tka- :— 

kamwa- fr. km < karmika-, cf MSgh. kam-; hams, himi- fr. himi- < 
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svdmika-, cf. MBgh. Mmi; dti- fr. aS- ais yani S af- 
` < arihika-. 

To this type also belong :— 

_bads- fr. badi- < *bandika-, cf. banden-; kiri- fr. kirī- < *kgirika-, of. 
kprin-; gihi- fr. ghi- < *grhika-, of. grhin-; dki- fr. 4ks- der. *arkika-, cf. 
arkin-. 

Trisyllables :— 

Generally, this seo. short. based in this. did apilable lahai, 
dahasak fr. dahasä < *dahasaa- < dasasata-, cf. MSgh. dahasa; karana-, 
karana- fr. karand- < *karanaa- < karana-ka-, cf. MBgh. karana; sandaha 
fr. sandahd, of. MBgh. sañdahā, sañdä ; also, senevi- fr. senevi- [$ 14, 1] < 
sênapah-; push fr. pif; iniri fr. tewi < Pa. issariya-; kabali fr. kabali 
< *kabhallska-, of. kapalikd-; siriti fr. sirit [55 14, 1; 24, 8b], Le. mnt + $ 
< 15 ; danavu fr. danavd [§ 33, b] < janapada- ; vdjandu fr. vdjandd [§ 2, 51 ; 
19, 2] < Pa. valofijita +- bhita- 

This seo. short. is found in the 2nd syllable in (ga)misaAs fr. gamisa- < 
*gamaisa- [8 14, 8] < grêma + éwrga-. ` It is found in the 1st syllable in لسو‎ 
fr. iri- < *taders- [55 14, 1; 24, Sb] < "iiriti- < atirikia-. 

In the following, the secondarily shortened -4- represents Sk. -tka- type 
[v. above] :— 

visem- fr. viseni- der. *risünika-, of. eigümin-; ämäii- fr. dmdt-, a cross 
bet. *manirika-, of. manirin-, and V. *amátiya-, cf. Sk. amaiya-; pdväsi- fr. 
pdvisi- < “pravargika-, of. vürpika-, prévargin. However, the writing d 
(error for d) and the writing à point either to a conservative spelling or denote 
& loan-word [$ 10, 4], for the expected form is *pdedst-. abdds-, abadi- fr. 
abdds- < *sambandhika-, cf. sambandhin-. 

2c, Hxamples of secondary shortening of š, 6 were given under $ 3, 3, 4, 5. 


- 


89 
f “Umi "dd 


By " Umlaut" is meant the modification of early Binhalese long vowels 
due to an Ë in the following syllable. The long vowels thus affected might be 
original long vowels in open syllables or be the result of oompensatory lengthen- 
ing.on the reduction of consonant-groups. Early Sinhalese d, d, o, (written 
G, u, 0) were changed to d, 4, e respectively. 


$ 10 


Sk. š (bef. single cons.) — i, or Sk. a, a (bef. two conss.) — 1> &—i 

1. Sk. a bef. a single cons. (i.e. m a light syllable) followed by + becomes +; 
` eg. Gamwm- (And. C.L.) < gramami-; visiti- (Mr.) > virhfat-, eto. [§ 14, 1]. 
But when Sk. à bef. a single cons. or Bk. &, a bef. two cons. (Le. in a heavy 
syllable) is followed by 4, it becomes d. 
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The first appearance of this change is in the fourth century A.D.,! e.g. penr- : 
(Tg.R.) < phds- ; lepiaka (Tg.R.) < lañnghsta-ka-, and here 4 is written 6; 
this is purely graphical, because this 4 (written e) is actually written d from the 
eighth century A.D., as in vdst- (E.Z. IV, 9, 149, VI) < Pa. -oàsika- ( 4 
(E.Z. IV, 3, 149, VIT) < *náviká- ; gata (E.Z. IV, 3, 145, IV) < *grnihi-, cf. 
granthy-, and MSgh. has 4, whereas original Sk. e does not become d but survives 
as e in Sgh. 

2. In the following, therefore, found before the fourth century A.D. (ie. 
when d first appears), the writing a is to be read 3, as we are dealing with 
original Sk. à followed by + [cf. also 8 1, 1, 5] :— 

upafika-, upasika- < upäsikä-; bariya < V. *bhdriyd-; karie < kõrüa- ; 
badakarika-, badakariya- < bhandagarika- ; dariya < Mid. Ind. dida: 

(na)vaka(ri)yaha < *naeakürika- ; vasiya- < Pa. -vdstka-; vasavasika-; vav, 
vaniya < vüpi-; gamika- < grämika-; rajins < Pa. rajim ; nan « Gr. 

3. In the following: the writing a (Le. for à) denotes the compens. length. à 
resulting from Sk. à, a, bef. two conss. [of. also $ 6, 28]: pats; patya-; hati- 
< hastin-; batavatita- ; vadsta. 

4. Now, even after the fourth century A.D., ie. when 4 manifested itself, 
the writing a is found. This a stands for à in the instances before the eighth 
century A.D. (ie. up to the time when Sl. à survived asa; of. $ 1, D). Then, 
a (i.e. for à) m the foll. wds. points either to conservative spellings or to loan- 
words, or perhaps represents 4, the new letter not being yet universally 
adopted :— 

horavika < Pa. kürápita- ; raji- < V. *ráiiya-; (pa)pna- < prdaoina-; 
Mahadaki- < Pa. Mahädäthika-; Parideva-. 

The writing a denotes a in the instances from the eighth century A.D. 
(Le. when Sk. à > a; cf. § 1, 5). This a shows that the shortening of Sk. à 
had ocourred even in the loan-words as in the inherited words [cf. $ id.]: e.g. 
dartyana prob. Iw. Sk. Pa. darika-; sam- lw. Pa. sámén-. But à is actually 
written in some cases, showing that in some loan-words à remained as d, or 
the writing à shows a learned influence: e.g. hëmiyana [S 60, 3b]; sal, sala 
lw. Pa. sdli-; samahita lw. Bk. Pa. samalsia-; attäm- [8 56, 11]; Pardes; 
péodst- (G error for à). 

5. In the following, the compens. length. à (written a) continued as à despite 
the following t [cf. 8 6, 2a, where it was shown that oompens. length. à remained 
` a8 6 up to the eighth century 4.D.] :— 

hapi- lw. f Sk. sarpis-; vatan; lw. t Sk. variións ? ; ra(fy)ya- lw. f Bk. 
rüs(rika- ; vafeha (error for vafiha) lw. 1. Bk. vara-; tabi. The compens. length. 
ã > a by the eighth century a.D. [cf. $ 6, 2b], so that in these instances from 

1 In the oase of Sk. à, a ++ two conss, the development was as follows: It beoame a + double 
cons. in the pre-second century A.D. period; then, when the double oonss. became single, Le. 
second century A.D., this preceding a was compensatorily lengthened [af. $ 50, 8]. This 4 when 
followed by $ beoamo d, just as original Sk. d—— i > d: of. Sk. wipi- > vae-; likewise, Sk. 
kasim- > pre-seoond oentury A.D. Aaits- (cf. Mid. Ind. ActAs-) > second century A.D. to fourth 
century A.D. Alti- (äti-) > fourth century A.D. onwards ar-. 2 
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the eighth oentury A.D. das dde safig- lw. 1 Pa. Sanghika- ; 
apis-; bat- lw. Pa. -bhattika-; matigiva-; magie lw. f Sk. márgika- ; abads-. 
6. a, which is written e from the fourth century a.D., is found actually 
written d, from the eighth century A.D., as shown above [also of. Exx. given 
` below]. But even after this time e ia written for d in the following :— 


peta (Mg.), of. MSgh. pet > pañkti-; pet (Bd), of. MBgh. pet < präpti- ; 
Pd, of. Mbah. pela < pil j plisonen of. MB. pins < Pa. roi; 
visem-, visent-, visevint-, cisemy(d), cf. MSgh. viseniya der. *nisänika., cf. 
vipanin- ; perthara, perdhar, perhar, perdhar bes. pärähāra der. Ah a 
cf. parshara-;  veherala, veheraleya [8 10, 10]; pirihdā Ger. of pirhejanu, 
of. MBgh. piriÀeja, prob. influenced by V. “parthdriya-, cf. Bk. partharys- ; 
Ala, Asela-, Ase]-, Ase]a, cf. MSgh. ملققة‎ der. asadhi-, cf. ápádha- ; deruva(n), 
deruvand, deruvana, cf. MBgh. darwoan > dhartta + bhüta-ka-. Of the above 
' forms surviving in the modern language, it is the Rouen e and not 4 
that is found except in daha and déruvan. 

Geiger’s statement m his SghG. 8 12 (2) “ Less -frequent is the umlaut 
وي‎ : e— +” is not justified. He tries to show that in some cases d — 1: 
4— + and in others à —1:e— s [v. id. 8 12 (1), (2). There is no question 
of two developmenta. There is only one, viz., à —4: d — +. The spellings 
in e are very few when compared with those ma. Therefore, the writing e 
in the examples which ooour after the time when 4 came to be actually written 
(Le. eighth century A.D.) is only am attempt to preserve the spelling e which 
is found to denote à from the fourth century A.D. to the eighth century A.D., 
as shown above. These conservative spellings have continued down to the . 
modern times.. But it is noteworthy that the words spelt with 6 are pronounced 
with the e and not the 4 sound, e.g. pet is pronounced pet and not *pdt, Pre- 
sumably then, m MSgh. we are dealing with a spelling pronunciation; it may 
be assumed, therefore, that the above-quoted words spelt with 6 in these 
Tiga. after the eighth century A.D, were also pronounced as e and not as d, 
‘except Asela- and deruan [v. above]. - 

7. Examples :— 

Ta. Sk. à (bef. ringie come) —i >> &, bui written 6 up to de eighth conbury a>. 

, pee, of. MSgh. pans; veva, of. MEgh. vava < op; rej(e)na, r(e)jana- 
[$ 10, 10], of. MBgh. rajana < Pa. 3743 ; veherala, seharala [5 id]; kereyans | 

[§ id.]. 

Tb. Sk. RO BE atur] Sd Se d bur Qn e up o de eA oar aa: 
lepiaka, cf. MSgh. ndtigd; veda, vedha, cf. MSgh. edda < vrdd/n-, Pa. 

vaddhi-; amets-, cf. MBgh. amati [$ 8, 2b]; peta, of. MSgh. pet < prapts-. 

To. Sk. š (bef. single cons.) — 1 & and written & from the eighth century A.D. 

vdsi-, vdssan, vdsiyan > Pa. -vdstka-; navht;  pürühar, eto. [$ 10, 10] 
der. périhärika-, of. parihára- ; karti < karita + bhüta- ; kabak [$ 10, 12]; 
tabavid, iabavithu [id.] < stambhapita + bhüta ; — eddaeu [id.] > vardhaptta 
+ bhüta-; bahar, etc. [cf. $ 10, 10] < Pa. bahira-; nama- [id.] < nämun- ; 
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. Baha- [id] < V. *Säbiya- ; -barü- (error for -bard-, id.) < -bhārin-; balayata 
(error for balayaja, id.) < *bhájska-, of. bhGfs- “ wages ” ; vadda [id] < *erájika-, 
of. oraja- ; rüjna-, rdjna- (error for rdjna-), rdjndmyan < Pa. rim; jayin, 
dayin, eto. [cf. $ 10, 11] < Jatt; iän- < üsthami- 1; ydeu < yipita + bhita- ; 
tari < tdpita- : od- [cf $ 10, 11]; mdyan [id]; dpa, dpañu [id]; dä [id]; 
d[id.]; oli- < odkkàá- or vdluki-; hariyt- < V. *häniya- ; padum- < práoina- 
contam. with pagoima-; (dd); kanhi < khim-;  pwride- < *paritrásin-, 
of. Pa. porittàsin-. 
Td. Sk. à, a (bef. two conss.) — > & and written ü from the eighth century A.D. 

kamiyan, kümiyana, kami > kormaka-; . lagu, nangi < langhsta + 
bhüta-; nängiya < V. *lahghiya- ; bäds-; bond. < bandhita-, and abserice 
of + perh. shows influence of bandhin- ; ai- < hastin-; di- > hasitka-; ot- 
< éakn-;  oi—ü < warmia + bhüta-; gdia, gt > “grnthi-, cf. granthi-; 
` pirikäpū > parikalpita + bhdta-; sak > sasih; vf > vari-; sadi; 
visiyap-; dg > angi- l; CB, Qa, M > ash; väl- < vali-; pal < palh-; 
vddéya[n] > vardhtia-ka-; aki;  sMíga- [cf. $ 10, 10] < sanghtha-; bit, 
kata- (error for ka, id.) < ksatriya-; rahan [id.] > rafand- contam. with 
rasm-; lakkan [$27, 2b] < *lakpika-, cf. lakpake-; (a)ttan [id] < *asiska-, of. ' 
aststá- “ existence”, astimat- “ possessed of property”; rakka-, ràkka- [id.] 
< V. *raksya-; arakkan [$ 28, 4o] < drakgtka-; ümd- [of $ 10, 12]; 
vajêndu, väjandiwan (error for vdjandivan, id.) < Pa. valafijita + bhita- ; 
vija(nda)nu bes. vajandamu, perh. influenced by olfandu; abdds-; sdmarigin 
[id]; pàrükmen [$8 id.; 32, 3b]; 502063, od ja)mbà (error for v4{74)mba) 
[85 5, 3; 10, 12]; atuh, eto. [$ 27, 1d], and auf prob. error for atul-; gal 
perh. < geniri- “cart” contem. with éakafa-, Sakafi- “cart” ; vdfena-, the 
4 prob. influenced by the 4 in edjumw, cf. vartita- (for probable explanation 
of the past participle in -upu v. Geiger, SghG. $ 138 )0((. I 

Note :—In Sk. the gerund in -ya was primarily formed with a root oom- 
pounded with a preposition (or adverb or noun). However, gerunds in -w 
with uncompounded roots are not very rare [v. Whitney, SkG. $ 990].! This 
-ya tended: to become -tya when preceded by a heavy syllable [of. 8 60, 1b], 
and the + of -iya causes the 4 in the preceding syllable, م‎ TS 
exr.:— 

vajamba, và(ja)mba (error for ed(jü)mba) < *vajamba (of. š 10, I2] > 
_*oyambnya [cf. $ 5, 3] < V. *visrmbiiya, of. SE. vijrmbhya. Uncompounded 
in vdndd, (vända) < V. *-vandiya, cf. Sk. -vandya. In certain cases the gerund 
was formed from the present-stem, and already m Sk. this is found [v. WSkG. 
§ 991 (d)] For exx. in Pa., v. GPLS. $ 213. Exx. in these Inss. are: vida 
` < *vardhiya ; manda < *mardiga ; banda < Pa. bandhiya. 
8. š caused by secondary i. 

4 is also caused by a secondary $, i.e. i which is the result of vowel-aasimila- 
tion or vowel-reduction. 

1 The distribution of use between the two gerundial suffixes, iei (with unampd. roota) 
and -ya was entirely ignored in Mid. Ind. (of. Chatteryi, ODBLang. $ 7881. s 7 
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In the following, secondary + is the result of vowel-assimilation :— 

vamyan, väri < “vary [cf. $ 14, 1] < oran; Madii- < *mádidi- 
[cf. $ id] < mandalin-, mandalita-; adur- < *ddin- < *äjiriya- < *dotriya- 
< V. *äcdriya-; pamdnd [of. $ 10, 10] < *paviniya < *päpiniya [of. $ 22] 
< Pa. *päpuniya (ger. of Pa. päpunäti). 

In the following, secondary + is the result of voweltreduction. It is a 
reduction of e [cf. also G8ghG. $ 107 (2)]m:— ^ 

bimin < "bavin < bhdvéna ; nanan, < *nämin < ndména ; Jimin < *gämin 
< grama ; oasdgin < “visan < Pa. vassaggena ; sdmdtigin < *sGmañgin 
< Pa. *sdmaggena, of. Sk. sëmagrs-. 

If dd*- represente Sk. djopa- f [cf. $ 36, 4b], —— assume an inter- 
mediate form *adi- < *ädia- < *ddiva-. MSgh., however, has eft-. To explain 
this e, a spelling *edi- (after the eighth century A.D.) has to be pre-supposed. 
[For similar exx. and explanation, cf. above.] 

9. š caused by tha Sgh. Nom. sg. ending — 1. 

To explain à in the following, we have neither + of Sk. nor even a secondary + 
to go back to; d presumably originated from a Sgh. nom. sg. form with 4, 
where it was apparently due to the -4, the nom. ag. ending in Sgh. of the 
second century A.D. < the earlier ending رم‎ this Sgh. nom. ag. form produced 
a stem-form with d which came to be used in the other cases as well. 

E.g. tan, eto., fr. Bt.-fm. tän- fr. Sgh. nom. sg. fm. “Mim < second century 
A.D. “tam, of. Sk. sthäna-; gama, eto., fr. st.-fm. gam- fr. Sgh. nom. sg. fm. 
*güm < second century A.D. “gams, af. Bk. grama-; (beside these forms, 
these two words appear with a st.-fm. with a representing Sk. d, as seen in 
tan, eto. [of. 8 1, 8£.] < sthana- and gam, ete. [id] < grüma-). Also (dara), 
cf. Bk. dhära-; Vesaga, cf: Bk. Vatsakha-; Vap-, Vapa (beside this is found 
st.-fm. with:a in Vap-, cf. $ 6, 2b), cf. Bk. oapra-; sünda, cf. Sk. samdhya- ; 
-väka (beside this is found st.-fm. with a in -vak-, cf. $ 6, 2b), cf. Sk. paksa- ; 
aka, akeka (beside this is found st.-fm. with a in akak, of. 5 id.), of. Sk. aksa- ; 
baldiun (beside this is found st.-fm. with a in balatun, eto., cf. $ id), cf. Sk, 
balastha-; (pa)s- (beside this is found st.-fm. with a in pas-, cf. § id), of. Sk. 
paca; màndi-, manda fr. st.-fm. màñd- fr. Bgh. nom. sg. fm. “mands (with 
intrusive nasal) < second century A.D. “miji, of. Pa. maÿha-, Sk. madya-, 
(or the 4 may also be due to the influence of Sgh. madum- < Pa. maphima-, 
cf. Sk. madAyama-); paheja-, i.e. pahaja- fr. Sgh. nom. sg. fm. *pahays, cf 
Sk. párgadya-. 

In ap the dis presumably from -s, the Sgh. nom. pl. ending of the personal 
‘pronoun going back to a second century A.D. form “am, cf. HAS. a(n) phe 
(Aco. pL), cf. Bk. asmän [v. BLIA. p. 147]. The modern language, however, 
has api. Perhaps here, itis the influence of apa which is to be connected with 
WAÉ. a(p)phaka < Sk. aemakam. 

10. The resulting & — 1 > &— a. 

The 4 of the 1st syllable influences t of the 2nd syllable and changes 4 to 4 

in the examples given below. This change is first evident in the sixth century 


f 
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D.: e.g. veherala, veharala (error for veherala), Le. writing for odhärala [of. ` 


'$ 10, Ta] < “vakrala < *vahirala, met. fr. *oarisala., of. värpala-; kereyans, 


Le. writing for käräyans [id.] < *küriyans < karitam 1; rej(e)na, Le. writing . 
for r&üna [id.] < *rüjina > Pa. rüjint-, cf. Sk. raj — [Paranavitaha 
mentions in E.Z. IV, 3, 114, fn. 4, that the reading rej(a)na is conjectural ; 


' but from the facsimile the reading is to be taken as rejeng, Le. writing for 


süjüna, cf. MSgh. rüjdna ; r(e)jana- in the same Ins. is error for r(e) jena-]. 


Similarly, bahar, eto.; wdmd-; Saha-; -barü- (error for -bard-); balayafa 
fof. § 10, 70]; sdfgd-; kdta- (error for kata-) ; PADAN, pan Man, oto. [For e, 


-of. $10, 6]; rahan; pamana [of. 8 10, 8; 23]. 


The Sgh. gerund m -4 is to be included here; it resulted thus :— 

Type: vanda < *oMidi < “IMR < *vañdia < *vandia < V. *-vandiys, 
cf. Sk. -vandya. Similarly, 5820718, odjamba [cf $ 10, Td]; banda; pamana 
[cf. above ; also $ 32]; vada [af. $ 10, 7d]; manda [id.]. 


‘11. The resulting à — & contracted to A. 


When the consonant between the 4 — 4 is lost, then 4 — d is contracted. 
to 6: eg. dd < *daa- < *das- < jüt-; da- > *daa- < *dai- —jüfsya-. Also 
ndyan > jfldti-ka-; dpa-, apaku lw. ? Pa. adipáda- ; d > ádi-; ed > vàpt-. 
12. a (< Sk. & or Sk. 8) —&- امدق‎ | 
` When the 4 belongs to the 2nd syllable it influences the a (i.e. a «Bk. d 


‘or Sk. a) of the 1st syllable and changes the a to d, as seen in the following 


instances in the tenth century A.D.: kürüvü, kórvü- < *karüeu- < *karüviü- 
[cf. § 2, bi] < Pa. kürápita + bhüta- ; eddavü < *vadavü- < *çoadaevg- [$ id.] 
< vardhäpiia + bhüta-. Similarly, vajêndu, eto. [id];  tabdeu, eto. [id]; 


dsr [id.] < Pa. vassäpita + bhüta-; kabali; amati- < amati- as attested 


` by ameti- (Le. writing for amats-, of. 8 10, Tb); pürdkmen [§ 32, 3b]; simañgin 


2 


[§ 10, 8]; As, eto. [For e, cf. § 10, 6]; balam < “balatun fe, Sgh. Nom. 


` sg. fm. *balas [$ 10, 9]. 


It is secondary a — 4 that has become à — à in vajamba, va(ja)mbd (error 
for wil jahmba) < “wajêmba < *eajyamblsa [of. § 10, 10] < *vijambhia [of. 


656, 3; 18] < V. *virmbliya, of. Bk. vijrmbhya. 


18..à—ii—1i 
This is an abnormal sound-change, as found in the numeral catiri < cateári 
in catiri paca, and in the title-word or term of address 7457111301, hirmiyan, 


i himi, himî < eodmika-. In MSgh. ms is used as a term of address meaning 


“lord, master’, whereas sami inn) with the expected 4 means “ husband ". 


§ 11 
Sk. ü (bef. single cons.) — i or Sk. n G (hah tino epee اخ ع اس‎ 
1. This change is first attested in the fourth century A.D. in meya (Tg.R.), 
cf. MSgh. mua, < V. *müliya-, cf. Sk. mülya-, as against mula (Jv.—third 
century a.D.; Md.8.—fifth century A.D.) “money” < müla-. But in the 
same Tg Rina, a — 418 written as u — و‎ and nob as $— 3 in putiya-, and 
Tg.R.Ins. IL, of which there is no facsimile, has puvaya- (ie. for puviya-) ; 


^ 
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if puviya- representa V. *pürviya-, cf. Sk. pürvya-, the expected reading is 
*nioiya-, but u is preserved in this particular word, as u is preceded by p and 
followed by e, which are both labials. 

2. Examples :— = 2 
2&4 ü—ioi—i' ^ | 
I miliya, mila (error for milayaf) ) < V. *müliya- ; bim, eto, < bhüma- ; 
hir- < V. *süriga-; piri- ; -viri- [8 22, 1]. | 
2b. u (bef. two conss.) —i > i—it 

rioa- <“*ruoyita-, of. Pk. ruccida-; misa < Pa. mia (Gor Ger. of Pa. 
muñoa). 

3. The influence of the Sgh. nom. sg. ending — i. 

The $ of pin- is due to the Sgh. nom. ag. ending — 1, i.e. pin- fr. ns 
8g. fm. *pim < second century A.D. “pit [of. $$ 6, 4a ; 60, 2b], cf. Pk. pusna-, 
Sk. pusya-. The first + of gitginyak, cf Bk. ghurghura, ghurghurika, is 
influenced by the second +, which itself is due to the Sgh. nom. sg. ending — $ 
| مله‎ § 22, 1], Le. gitgiriyak fr. Sgh. nom. sg. fm. *giňgiri < *gügin [id] < second 
century A.D. *güguri, MSgh. gigirs. 


$13 


Sk. 5 (bef. single cons.) — 1 or Sk. 5 (bef. two conss.) —i > e—i 

1. This change is first evident in the sixth century A.D. in begt. (Ng.R.) 
< *bagi- < *bógiga- < *bhógika-, cf. bhoga-. Also, in bøi- (Ng.R.) which 
goes back to *boj- < *"bojya- [of. $ 27, la] < Pa. bhdjaka-, as in güma-bh^. 
Here, therefore, the 4 is secondary ; (bejs- occurs in the third century A.D. as 
bo(ji)ya- (Jv.)—this reading is not clear—and in the second century A.D. as 
bojaka- (Tp.B.), which show that this change had not oocurred at that time); 
in gers, however, we get Sk. +, but the ó is secondary [v. below]. 

2. Examples :— 
2a. 5—i>e—i 

begi [v. above]. 

ó — secondary $ > e.— $, in bejt- [v. above]. 

Secondary ó— 3> e— t, in geni < *göri- < gaurika- = = gourt-, fem. of 
gaurah. 

In yedmen, verbal noun fr. Sk. yöjayats, Pa. yojéts, the e is influenced by 
the e in yedd < *yödiü- < Bk. Pa. yoja + bhüta-. 
2b. Mid. Ind. 5 (bef. two conss.) —i > e—i 

keji < *kepü- < *kópu- < Pa. kita + bhata-; cf. Sk. kuğayati, Pa. 
koyén, Pk. ka. | 


1 In the case of Sk. w + two cons. the development was as follows: it survived as w + 
double oong. in the pre-second century A.D, period; then, when the double cons. became: single, 
ie. seoond oentury A.D., thus preceding w was oompensatorily lengthened [cf. $ 50, 3} This 
(4 i > i—i, fast as original Sk. d — i > $— 4. 
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§ 13 
` : Vowel-Assimilatson 
Vowel-assimilation occurs in light syllables, as against the “ Umlaut ” 
which takes place in heavy syllables [cf. § 9]. The vowel in the light syllable 
is influenced by and assimilated to the vowel of the following syllable, which 
may be heavy or light [of. also GSghG. § 12, 18]. 


814 
a—iora—i>i—i. [But v. § 25, 2b] 

This first occurs m the first half of the first century B.O. in Gamini- (And.C.L.) , 
< gramani-. Also in the foll. exx. : — 
l a—i>i—i 

visiti-, etc. ; di- [for dt-, § 2, 2], dihi- < dadhi-; paji-satiriya- < -*sqrh- 
tartka-, of. Sk. sartarats, sarniärayats ; Mihid-, Mihind, eto.; bili- < bali- ; 
pirwen, eto. < Pa. parivina-; vdriyan, väri; piribo- lw. Pa, paribhdga-; 
anatapirise-, anatapirisey- ; riwi- < raw- ; Kilitg-; Psrut- ; pirtkapd ; pirude- ; 
pifivelanen; diind- ; nirind-; niniydfi-; Vijuragu., Viduragu- < Pa, iG, 
pwwevüvan ; maisa ; pimeva; Madde; sini, eto.; senevi- [$ 8, 2b]; 

Gd, $ 24, 8 b]; mwun [$ 2, Bd], mivun, mivan [§ 8, 2b]; pirthea ; Werte 
[$ 51, 1b]; E [§ 2, 5e] < kathata-; inr, etc. ; pis. 

In these the a represents an original م‎ : gihi- < *gahi- [8 5, 3, 4a] < *grMka-, 
cf. grhin- ; pijima- < *papima- [$ 38, To] < *priimā-, of. pratima- ; apihisarana, 
apijisarana < *apajisarana- [id.] < *apriséarana-. 

2. a — secondary i > i—i 

visin < *vasin [cf. $ 10, 8] < vafëna. 

In MSgh. minis-, mintha “man”, cf. Sk. manusya-, Pa. manussa-, Pk. 
manussa-, the 4 < u is explained by Professor Turner as perhaps due to an 
influence of Mid. Ind. purtsa- (Bk. purusa), which appears in MBgh. as puris- 
(lw. Pa. 1) [TND. s.v. mûnts and pursä]. The first + is a result of assimilation 
to this second + through a form like *manisa- which we have to assume for Sgh. 
prior to the time of a — + : $— + [but cf. $ 2, Bf]. In these Inss. are found 
minis, minisun, mintsnat, and mint “ corpse ” [$ 46, T]. 

9. & —1i—i 

Gamans- ; (uss)rika ; kiriye), eto, < Pa. karisa-; (ga)misahi <" gamwisa- 
[§ 8, 2b] < grama + firga-. 

The a represents an original r in tya < *tsur- [$ 8, 9b] < *taiyi- [5 5 8] 
< trik, tria. 

Note.—In the series a — 1:4 — +, the 3 survived as $ up to the eighth 
century A.D., and from the eighth century A.D. onwards became £ [of. $2]. 

‘4. But in the examples given below a — ¢ or a —3 is written as a — $ 
even after the change of a —$ (a — 3) to 4 — 4. This -writing is either a oon- 
sárvative spelling or denotes loan-words from Bk. or Pa. :— 

patyh(s)te [8 38, Tc] lw. Pa. patiihita-; patisavanu [id.] ; pap- satariya-, 
paji- satiriya-, pads- dsne— this prefix lw. Pa. paj*-, the inherited Sgh. form 
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uis. pih-; pari- bujana, pari- (bujanaka), pari- vavata (Le. for pari- vata, 
§ 38, 8a)—this prefix lw. Sk. Pa. parr, the inherited Sgh. form being piri- ; 
(pars)kara- prob. lw. Pa. parikkhära-; karisehi, qto., lw. Pa. karisa-;. patin 
Iw. Sk. Pa. pues katika lw. Pa. id. E i ON S 
3 - : car $15. " Po. od 
a--uor&—tü-u—u- [But v. $ 25, an ETT 

This first occurs in the first half of the first century 3.0. i ronak 
(Vt.R.); the u here does not represent Sk. u, but is secondary u < Sk. a, 
Le. Bk. paramaka- > parumaka- (a >.u parh, due to the foll. labial -m-) as 
found in Vg.R.B.C. IIa (second century B.O. ), and then parumaka- a 
88 attested in Vt.R. دي‎ EAK AA IINE À ; 
la—u>u—u . | | 
“ dunu- < dhanug- ; dunuva ; He kulugu- < karuná- ; ips: 
[cf. 8$ 49, 2; 58,5]. - um 1 
2. š — secondary n» 0 ١ 

purumaka-, eee purumu-, purum; purum, purumuka, 
' purmukā [v. above 
3. &—ü > u—u. 

duni-, cf. Sk. jahah. Tho writing d ia either a learned spelling after Sk. 
jandh or denotes a lw. Sk. id., the inherited form being dunu-. 
4. &— secondary û > u— ü : 

The seoondary 4 is < *uu < *iu < Wii < ta + bhata- [of. 88 2, 5i; 19]. 

Type: dunu- (Gd.R:a) seo. short. fr. dund- [$ 8,-2b] > *dand-.< *danuu- 

< *daniu- < *daniu- [S 2, Bi] < janita + bhüta-. 

I In the case of 12 there is a further contraction of assimilated u and 
secondary G since the intervening consonant has disappeared, ie. 15 < *lud 
< *lugi- < *lagü- < lagita + bhüta-. For lu- seo. short. fr. Wi-, cf. $ 8, 2a. 

B. But in the examples given below a — u or a — & is written as a — 4 
even after the change of a — u (a — ü) to u— v. This writing is either a 
conservative spelling or denotes loan-words from Sk. or Pa. :— 

caiudsáa-, catudidisa- (Le. for catudisa-) lw. Pa. catuddsea- ; parumaka- 
conservative spelling based on parumaka- [v. above]; payutu- ; anumovalu 
lw. Sk. Pa. anumódatu ? ; anusasd lw. BSk. anuáamsa-. 

- 6. It is noteworthy that miya- “honey” and mi-qusa, mitan, mivan 
[§ 8, 2b] “ Bassia Latifolia ” represent Bk. madhu-. The expected form in 
Sgh. is *md ; madhu- in Bk. means “ honey” as well as “ Bassia Latifolia ”, 
and so does mé in Sgh. Now in Sgh. the word for “ honey ” is closely associated 
with the word for “curd”, i.e. di < dad/a-. s 59 A 
an di influenced by di. | 00 X IE P. 
Bie ey i He 7 
Nha a pu ET 
ado ee a yesen < yata ; -mehesana- 
ih sarak (MANI U E PME d 3 
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8 17 
&—070-—-0 
This is first attested in the tenth century AD. : sohovur- < sahddara-. 
1. Secondary a — secondary 5 > o — o. 
polo- < "pol < “pali < Sgh. nom. sg. *polava (< *paloei < *palace), 
of. Pa. pathavi-, Sk. prthwi-, prthavi- (lexicon) [cf. $$ 9, 7d ; 5, 8]. 


$ 18 
1—aori—à&>a—a [But v. $ 25, 2a] 

: This first oocurs in the fourth century A.D. presumably in bayak- (Tg.R.), 
boyalsAs (Tg.R.) < *bidalita-, of. bidala-, of. vidala-, vidalsta-, or at least by 
the second half of the sixth century A.D. in Savaya- (B.P.Ins. V) < Sica-ka-. 
Also in the foll. exx. :— 
1l. i—a > a — a, 

bayali-, bayaliM ; Savaya-; davas, daoasakaq < dévasa-; tald- < tilaka-; | 
E ا‎ *nyülsya- ; satiari Te 3c] < Pk. 


nikata: (Tg. R.) is error for nikita < mikgipta-, as $ would not be‏ بن 
expected to be assimilated to the foll a since + is in a heavy syllable.]‏ 
a.‏ —2.1—8&2»8 

naoj- < nivisa-; nakay- lw. mkõya-; Salamevan-, Salameyvan- ; vahara, 
etc. [$ 25, 28]; velayala- < *estiyálu-, of. viti- + dlu-, “kar. | 

: Note.—In the series 4 — 8 : a — a, is Z gara ed ad ES eighth 
century A.D. and from the eighth century A.D. onwards became a [of. $ 1]. 

3. But in the examples given below + — a or + — d is written as $ — a 
even after the change of £ — a (i — 4) to a — a. This writing is either a oon- 
Bervative spelling or denotes loan-words from Sk. or Pa. :— 

tda- lw. Sk. Pa. id. ; déwasa lw. Sk. Pa. id.; Swayaha, Bois usb. lw. 
Bk. Siva-; vara (fot marah, of. $ 1, 8e) [$ 25, 2a]; iird- (error for tira-) 
lw. Pa, thira-; vimal- lw. Bk. Pa. eimala- ; vioara lw. Sk. Pa. id. ; vivädayak 
Iw. Bk. Pa. vivdda-; vibangha- (error for eibhanga-) lw. Sk. mbhanga-. 

4. In the following, the survival of $— a as + — a does not necessarily 
suggest loan-words. The modern forms, too, of these words show 4 — a [v. exx. 
below]. The £ may survive because of the following y, but sometimes words 
are found in which the $ is assimilated to the a despite the following y; cf. 
MSgh. mdaya < V. “maliya. 

Exx. in which 4 is followed by y :— I 

The y < Bk. y in myamen, of. MSgh. niyama < myama-; biya, biyen, 
cf. MSgh. biya < Bk. (lexicon) bhsyä- or bhita- or Bk. bhits-; viyat-, of. MSgh. 
viyat < "viyakta-, of. eyakta- ; viyavulak, cf. MSgh. eiyavula > *myäkula-, 
ef. vyibula-; viyakhan, of. MBgh. viyakanu “to explain; to paraphrase”, 
< *nigäkhyäna-, cf. vyakhyana-, vyakhyati. The y «Bk. k in (he)-vifiyen, 
(piiyen, cf. MBgh. oriya [cf. $$ 3, 5a; 40, 6e] Iw. Pa. pithikd- < “prsthiki- ; 
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they < Sk. gin myamata naki < mgama + dsthana-; they < Sk. tin nimiyatä, 
nemyaia < *mnmiaiva- or *swrmaiald-, of. nirria-. 

[Note.—In any case, vanaya- (Tg.R.), if representing bhavantya- [of. $ 40, 4o], 
is an error for vaniya-; i RU PD expedito POS a sassa 
we are dealing with a heavy syllable.] : 


§ 19 
i—u>u—u 

This is first attested in the tenth century A.D. in rupu- (An.Sk.) < ripun, 
but probably this assimilation had taken place at least by the eighth century 
A.D.,'a8 seen in dunu- (Gd.R.a) sec. short. fr. dunt- [cf. $ 8, 2b] < *dansu- 
[of. $ 2, 51] < jamia + bhüta-, in which secondary $— secondary «> u —" 
> 4 (by contraction). 
lLi—u>u—t 


rupu-. 

[Note.—buku- (Jv.) is error for biku- < bhiksu-, as $ would not be expected 
, to be assimilated to the following u, since + is in a heavy syllable; likewise 

buka- (Pm.) is error for biku- ; bika- (Ng. R.) is also error for biku-.] 
2. Secondary i — Secondary u > u — u > ü (by contraction). 

The examples in this category are to be found in the past participles in 4. 

Type: kiravt (Ip.; Blv.) < *kaàrüeuu- < *kardviu- < *hirdvid- < Pa. 
harápia + bhata- [cf. § 2, Bi]. For other exx., v. §id — 

s j U DD DE (Gd.R.a) [o f. $ 8, 2b] 
and salang (Bd.) [of. id.]. 


§ 20 
1-5 
4— 5: o — o is to be expected, but there is, however, no citable instance 
m these Inss. In the case of viyo- (An.8k.), cf. MSgh. viyō- < viyöga-, the + 
may survive in the presence of y. [For similar cases, of. $ 18, 4.] 


$.21 
u—soru—a>a—a. [But v. $ 25, 3a] 

This first occurs in the second century 5.0. in the nom. prop. Taladara- 
(Vg.R.B.C. III) if it representa Sk. Tulädhära. Also in the foll. exx. : -— 
Lu—a>a—a. 

taman, tamanat, tamahat, tamā < Pa. tuman- [8 58, 6b]. 

[Note.—vataka- (Tg.R. ; Ng.R.) is error for eutaka- if it is Iw. Pa. vutta-Ea-, 
cf. Sk. ukia-, as u would not be expected to be assimilated to the following a, 
since u is in a heavy syllable.] 

2. u—Ā > a— a. 

Taladara-. 

Note.—In the series u — à : a — a, the d survived as à up to the eighth 
century A.D. and from the eighth century A.D. onwards became a [cf. $ 1]. 
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« ‘8. But, in the examples given below, u — a or u — à is written as u — a 
even after the change of u— a (uw — à) to a — a. TUS OI he 
conservative spelling or denotes loan-words from Bk. or, Pa, :—: 

kulaha, kula-, kulat, kulen lw. Sk. Pa. kula-; Sumanaha, .مناه‎ je dis 
Sumana- ; dudadano 1+ Se orne: Kumaratasa- lw. 1. Sk. Pa. Kumára- 
dàsa- ; tumaha, tuman, tumanaf, tuma lw. Pa. tuman- [$ 58, 6b]; guna- lw. 
Sk. Paad: suta: Iw. Sk. Pa. id. ; Bidan IR, Pa. kusala-ka- ; - sulab- lw. 
Pa. sulabha-. xx 
` 4. In yuta-, of. MBgh. yuva-, Bk. Pa. yuna-, the survival of u — a as u— a 
does not necessarily suggest a loan-word. The u may survive because Sie 
Serer $18, 4]. MDC 


99 


u—i-i—i 

Ad ban by Golpe SghG. 8 19 (8), u— +: ¿up sa with the 
“Umlaut ” g (or u before two conss.) —$:$— 4 [c£ 88 9; 11]. 

As exx of u—$ > + — 5, cf. MBgh: riMri- L. akak kili- 
“hut; cottage " < kufs-.. 

The ex that can bo aitei fias hasa Duss, Bude uuu S: 
in pamana [cf. 8j 10, 8; 42, 2] < *paniniga < *papiniya < Pa. “papumya 
(ger. of Pa. pápunáh). From this word it can be inferred that u—$:1—4 - 
was earlier than à — 4:4 — s (Le. fourth century a.D., of. $ 10, 1), otherwise 
the d iñ pûmûna cannot be accounted for; a foror, this word shows that 
w—1:1—4 was earlier than d — +: d — d (Le. sixth century a.D., cf. 8 10, 10). 
No definite date can be given for u—# : $ — 4, as there is no recorded instance 
prior to the fourth century A.D., but certainly it had occurred some time before 
the fourth century A.D. 

1. u — Sgh. Nom. sg. ending —i> i—i. | 

` gifgiriyak goes back to a second oentury A.D. nom. sg. fm. *gügur$ [cf. 
$$ 6,4; 10,9;. 11, 3], Le. u — Sgh. nom. sg. ending — 4 resulting in + — t. 
Simlady viri-, of. V. — *püruva-, Bk. — pürva-, goes back to a second century 
A.D. nom, sg. fm. — *püruei (> — *pürivi > — "pirivi, of. $8 11, 2a; 22). 


MEI | 
u—ê>e—e : ote ET 
Un p. ut aE ال‎ in pere, pere: — Pa. pur, 
of. Sk. purah; pere cannot be connected with Sk. pürva-, ds is done by 
Wickremasinghe in E.Z. I, 5, 169, fn. 2. ` pera-, perü- (for pera- 1) cannot be 
regarded as an error for pere- in face of MSgh. pera; pera- is dpe to a contam. 
of Pa. purs with Po, purd, cf. Bl. pura. In MSgh. is found perêda “ day before 
yesterday " ; the long Z is apparently a contraction of eyt of MBgh. pereyidá 
meaning id. which occurs beside perêdé [of. also CSghD.]; perhaps it representa 
انع‎ NR ie. File ua uh dor cod Ded 
avoid hiatus), : E a اي‎ ae LT OS cem qoc HI 5 


` 


ad 
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Vowel-Contraction 


1. In some cases, instead of assimilation of vowels of different quality, 
` we find vowel-contraction. Such cases have occurred when the vowels in 
question were separated only by an original -y-, -v-, -A-, or original intervocalio 
. guttural, dental, and labial stops. Their disappearance brought into contact 

originally separated vowels of Sk. in Pk. [af. PPkG. § 164, “ Udertta ” vowels]. 
Normally, these contact-vowels persisted in Pk [of id. $id.], though occasionally 
they were contracted [of. id. §§ 165, 166]. 

In these Inss. only two uncertain examples of contact-vowels are actually 
written in Gajaa- < Gaja-ka- 1 and Tgvaa- < à, which both occur in Ng.R., 
but this stage has to be presupposed in order to explain the contractions 
which are found. 

The dates of these vowel-contractions are relative to the times of the loss 
of the above-mentioned consonants [of 88 84; 87; 40; 48; 44; 47]. For 
instance, the group anis contracted io ds far bank as the لتقم‎ canbury 
8.0. with the loss of -h- as in gapatt- (Vg-R.B.C. IX) Le. gàpats- [$ 1, 8] < 
*gaapats- < grhapats-. Again, “aa is contracted to à in the second century A.D. 
with the loss of -y in paca- (Tp.8.), Le. paoë- [$ id.] < *pacaa- < Pa. paocaya-. 
Or the group *ud is contracted to 5 in the interior of the word in the second 
century A.D. with the loss of -v in doraya- (Pkn.; Vg. IT) i.e. dóraya- [cf. 
$ 8, To] < *duaraya- < *duvaraka- (cf. Sk. deàraka-), cf. Pk. duvára-. 

The contact-yowels or vowel-groups which are reconstructed in order to 
account for the contractions found are as follows :— 

2. Contractions of vowel-groups of different quality. 

The exx. of contractions lof vowel-groups of different quality have no 
homogeneous development. This diversity in their phonetio development is 
to be determined by their position in the word. __ 

2a. The group “ia in the interior of the word is contracted to ë, whereas 
in final position it is contracted to 4. 

“a > ë in the interior of the word, in Hej- sec. short. fr. H&ja- [cf. § 8, 2b] 

< *Hiala- < Pa. Sihaja-, of. Bk. Sirhala-; nera ger. of Sgh. nerayi seo. 
short, fr. nērayi < *niarayi < Pa. niharais, of. Sk. mrharat. 

, “ia > 1 in final position, in si- < *sia- < Pa. stha-, of. Bk. sitha- ; di 
< *dia- < dvipa- [88 2, Bb; 40, 6d]. 

Also final "ia > 7 as in (403 ; ‘imi, oto., v. $ 2, ba. (Also other instances 
given under the section on Secondary Shortenings). 

[Note.——hla sec. short. fr. hila- [cf. $ 8, 2b], cf. Bk. sitala-, does not form 
an exception to medial >š, but shows contam. with Sk. sita- > #hta- 

> *hi- in final poaition.] 


1 In the oase of short vowels (or short followed by long), contraction has taken place in loan- 
worda which eüteted the language after. the time of assimilation of tha YO wala gonostned, bah 
before the loss of the consdnants [of. Introduction}. - 
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2b. The groups “ua, *uä, “a in the interior of the word are contracted 
to 6, whereas in final position they are contracted to 4. 

*ua > 6 in the interior of the word, cf. MSgh. mora- in mora-gahanu “ to 
ory out ” seo. short. fr. mõra- [of. $ 8, 2b] < *muara- < muthara-. 

*uj > ë in the interior of the word, in dora < *duara- < *duvdra- 
(cf. Sk. dvara-); doraya- < *dudraya- < *duväraka-; dorika- < *duartka- 
< *duvarika- —[in these Instances in the second century A.D. the 6 remained 6, 
of. § 3, 70]; dor, dorin in the tenth century A.D. and MBgh. dora is seo. short. 
fr. dóra- [cf. $ 8, 2b] < *dudra- > *dwodra-; dojasa- < *duálasa- < HAK. 
duvadasa, of. Sk. deadasa — [the 6 in this word in the third and fourth centuries 
A.D. remained 6, cf. $ 3, To] and dojos- in the tenth century A.D. and MSgh. 
dojos- is Beo. short. fr. *dojosa- [of. $ 8, 20]; yona-, yon- seo. short. fr. yong- 
[cf. 8 8, 2b] < *yuana- < *yuvana- (after Sk. aco. yuoënam, cf. Pk. juvana-, 
juëna-), cf. also Sk. yuvanaka-, yuvanyu-. 

*Ga > 5 in the interior of the word, in Posond sec. short. fr. *Põsona- 
[of. $ 8, 2c] < *Pósana- [cf. $ 25, 30] < *Puasäna- < *Piwasdna- > Pūrva 
لك‎ érácana-. 

*ug > 4 in final position, in danavü [§ 2, 6h] ; and also other instances 
given under,the section on Secondary Shortenings. 

“Ga > ü in final position, in vil [8 2, 5g]. 

[Note.—huna- if representing Sk. suvarsa- forms an exception to medial 
*ua > 0). 

20. The groups at, ou have in certain cases been turned into diphthongs 
in Mod. Ind. [cf. Bloch, LLM. $$ 53, 56; also Chatterji, ODBLang. $ 171]. 
Beginnings of this change are found in Apabhrarhéa [of. Chatterji, id. $ 169]. 
Sgh. shows no diphthongisation at all. 

The group *as in the interior of the word is contracted to £ in -s ie. -s& 
B 3, 42]. 

Tha comp dui the Sabane af the word A GORG, in rajol-, radol-, 
radolen, radolan sec. short. fr. radóla- [of. § 8, 20] < *radaula- < rajakula-. 

2d. The groupe *& and *óa, however, are contracted to ë and 6 respectively 
both in medial and final positions. 

*¿a > ë, [For exx., v. § 8, 4.] 

*óg > 0. [For ex., v. 8 8, 5.] 

Also *oi > 6 and is found only in final position [8 3, Bo]. 

3. Contractions of vowel-groups of similar quality. 

Contractions of vowel-groups of similar quality show the same develop- 
ment in whatever position in the word they are found. In each case they 
show the long quantity of the respective vowels. 

3a. The group مه"‎ is contracted to à. For exx., v. $ 1, Ta; also instances 
given under the section on Secondary Shortenings. 

The group *ad is contracted to 4. For exx., v. $ 1, Tb. 

The group “aa is contracted to 4. For exx., v. $ 1, To. 

8b. The group *# is contracted to 1: e.g. v- Le. o+- [§ 2, 2]. Also of. $ 8. 
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The group *# is contracted to +: e.g. di- Le. di- [$ 2, 2]. Also of, $ 8. 

The group *# is contracted to 1: e.g. k.[$ 2, De]. Also of. § 8. 

9o. The group *uu is contracted to û: of, MAgh. linu “onions” < *luunu- 
[ef. § 15] < *lahunu- < lafuna-ka- ; or, MBgh. mddu- “ ocean” < *muudu- 
[cf. $ id.] < *maAudu- [cf. $ 49, 2] < *hamudu- < samudra-ka-. Also of. 
§§ 2, Di; 8; 15. 

3d. The group *2 is contracted to Z: e.g. -ge, Le. -gë [§ 8, 4b]. 


, (To be continasd) 





o. Hruo' | ` 0 € 
^' ‘“ By ROBERT SHAFER ud . : 
N the hills in the angle formed by Assam and Bhutan 3 live the. Hiüso, 
called by their néighbours Aki or Ángha, & band of “ bold and daring 
robbers and cut-throata” who exert great influence on the powerful and 
numerous clans of the Midi tribe èn the southern slopes -of the Himalayas. 
The Hruso act as intermediaries for thé Mid in contacting the peoples of ` 
the valley of Assam. ` 
Very little is known about the Hruso or their language, although the latter 
has been recorded briefly by several authors. If the Hruso have been con- 
sidered to speak a Tibeto-Burmio tongue, this conclusion has rested on little 
more than the non-resemblanoe of their speech to Assamese. À glance at the 


y 


^ Hruso vocabulary of any author except Campbell reveals almost no similarity 


to any known Tibeto-Burmic language, and it has been with the -greatest 
diffioulty that enough Hruso comparisons have been gathered to show the 
genetio relationship of that language to Tibeto-Burmic and to ADHAN a few 
phonetio correspondences. 

The main aims of this paper are to show thet Hruso, i great phonetic 


degeneration, is archaic in the preservation cf prefixes, which are of prime 
importance for the reconstruction of proto-Bino-Tibetan roots; that Hruso 
is phonetically a connecting link with languages i several directions; that 


٠ . it-will be important for the establishment of Sino-Tibetan isoglosses, for future _ 


theories of diffusion of phonetic change, and for the possible establishment of 
prehistoric contacts; that Hruso is dwided into at least two very divergent 
dialects not hitherto recognized, and that dialect A, very briefly recorded, is 
considerably more archaic than dialàot B, very badly recorded, and con- ` 
sequently that the former- will offer a more ready solution of comparative 
problems; and that some of the Hruso phonemes are beyond the capacities 
of amateur linguists to record phonemically ard, as the language is important 
to the comparative grammar of Bino-Tibetan, it should be studied by a trained 
phonetician. ` 

Tf dialect B is genetically related to dialect A, one must make a number 
of assumptions: that in the word for “two”, *-mgi- became -£- or -z-, and, 
then the corresponding surd; that in the word for “three”, dialect B *k- 
prefix became t-, or was dropped, due to the following dental sibilant; that 
in the word for "five", *-&- became -m- through asaimilation tomardi the - 
labial prefix; and in the word for “ stone ”, *gl- became k'-. 

1 Abbreviataons: - A., And.—Anderson ; Bane pend; Pu--Burmee; O., Üamp.— 
Campbell ; Oh.-—Ohmese ; oolL—oolloqui&l; D.—dative; E.—Hast Himalayish; gr—group ; 
H., Hese.—Hoeslmoyer; J.—Jaschke; Ka-—Katšin; Kan—Kanauri; L.—Lubai (also 
locative); Manté—Mantéati; O.B.—Old Bodish; P.—Payne; Bgya—Rgyarong; W.— 
West Himalayiah (when W. MIU o @ = Eng. awe; o = Eng. 
«in suf; fis trillod r. ] 4 

1 Boo Hesselmeyer, 194 f., for further details. 
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It is notable that sonant prefixes of dialect A are represented by surd 
prefixes in dialect B, and that, while guttural and labial stop prefixes are pre- 
served in dialeot À and probably in dialect B, dental stop prefixes have been 
dropped in both dialeots, judging from the one word where & dental prefix 
would be expected, although further data will be required to determine whether 
this was true in all instances or only in special circumstances, as before -r-, 


TABLE | 
N" | Paras j 
Moamng. 0.B. Garo. , Dialect A. Dialect B. 

: E Anderson. Payne — Hesselmayer. 
two g-nyis gm gonê k-6 kbh k-se 
three gum gi-täm gotan t-sd xw مه‎ 

3 got en 
four bé < "bli beni bk pert A-ri pori 
five مق‎ bo-hgo pm p's-me- pum 
bongo. ` 
six. . drug dok re ris rie ri i 
(Metá -ro) ` 
stone . (Bu. byok, Tavoy H@E  golon L'an 
(Ta), He (PMT), 


Megyaw bi-lok, Ladi. 
lak, E. lūk, L. Pes) ' 
*k- = OL. Garo g- = dial. A g. (= dial. BE 1). 
*p- = O.B. b- (t) = Garo b- = dial. A b- = (dial. B p'- 1). 
je Desde t - Garo d- (n) = dal A, BOST د‎ aba Wa only to *t- 


before -r-. 
Phonetic ME dinan 
^d many plionetio details Hruso forms a connecting link with other Tibeto- 


Burmic languages. In the sonant prefixes of dialect A it resembles Old Bodish, 
while in the surd prefixes of dialect B it resembles Kukish. In the dropping 
of final ‘stop consonants and the probable beginning of the disappearance of 
final nasals, it approaches Loloish in one direction and Angami in another. 
In the change of s to t, dialect A resembles Kukish. But in the general pre- 
servation of £ Hruso disagrees with Kukish and agrees with Old Bodish. As 
Hryso is separated from all the above mentioned linguistic groups except 
Bodish, by intervening Aryan territory, the question arises, if one holds to 
` the diffusionist theory, whether Hruso were once in contact with the peoples 
whose languages share similar phonetio changes. ; 
Dialect Divergence 

Of Hruso’s two dialects, the one recorded by Campbell is here called dialect A 
and that recorded by Anderson, Hesselmeyer, and Payne is called dialect B. 
Dialect A differs from B in vocabulary : A mo-bioA “ nose ” (resembling Nyising 
and Mising), B nü-sü, eto. (resembling Newarish) ; A vza “ water’, B zu, ete. ; 
in phonetics: A bli “four”, B p'irs, eto.; A bi- “ give ", B dér, eto.; A gle 
* foot ", B -ksi, eto. ; A gani “two”, B k-&, eto. ; in morphology: A -ne 
“pres. (and past ?) verbal ending, B -i “ pres.", -da “ continuative pres.” ; 
A -me “imperative ending ", B -we, wæ.! Other differences in morphology 

1 Campbell, 248, 250; Anderson, 18. 
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could be cited, although a more accurate phonemio 55 may show some 
to be due to regular phonetio shifts. Yet the differenoes between the two 
dialects are apparently so great that it is doubtful if speakers of Hruso A and B 
“would be mutually intelligible, and perhaps A and B should be classified as 
languages rather than as dialects. Yet they show greater resemblances between 
themselves than either does to any other ST. language. 
Phonetics 

Dialect B probably has many phonemes difficult for a Himopean untrained 
in phonetics to record: fricatives, including a guttural (z), denoted by ki, A, 
, and AA, in the same roota; a bilabial (¢), Bl and perhaps' 
many sibilants, A number of mixed vowels are indicated by diversity of 
spelling.! Campbell and Payne give no description. of the phonetic system, 
if any, employed by them. Campbell's u is probably ə and his e may be s. 
Anderson gives the pronunciation only of his vowels, and his description of à 
is that it “is the guttural u common to the Asaamese hill languages, but, 
unknown in English"; It is doubtfol if Heaselmeyer’s description of the 
vowels and some of the.oonsonanta is more than an approximation, 


Tama 3 
i ! Fra -a 
Meaning. 0. A. Py. Hes 
1. Bah . Bu. ad, O.H. nya 2 Aa-r@k ' Sor a ae a 
2. oat . OB. za, E. dés, Ha, Bu. the a Wa-* 
, 1 tig- dus n 
8. sick . O.B. naba na- ` 
4. car . O.B. rna-ba I na-3 
' 5. nose  . Newari Ana-od, Padhi bead, Nyising nobion wq-zd AH ne 
my, nyð-pom, Miding ye-bün ‘ 
6. interrog.. Lhasa coll. ma , ma (15, 19) 
7. not . OB.ma , . E ma ' ma- ma 
8. son, child  Loloish za, Bu. sd £2 35 : <. -aT 
9. animal . E. *eg, O.B. da-ba, -bo* b,’ ba- 
10. bird | L. sa, E. wa, wa- wa 1 
Il. interrog.. Kan. group ka- ` ha- (18, 10) Aa- ka- 
14. five . Garo b-5a be-Ago pm pum plume 
‘ bo-ngo- p's-me- 


*.a = dial, À مه‎ wa dial. B -a 


1 Anderson khe, E's, قاط‎ " water", Hees. xu. And. désko (p. 9), déab‘a (17) “ to-morrow ”. 
And. yo “ to-day”, ya “now”. And. Essi “ goat” (Wed (18), H. Hois, P. Wer, Fin 
Camp. gle “foot”, P. -kei, si, B, And. -#, H. à. 

* To ohew ; p. 17, to eat. 

® In no-yu “oar emerald”. 

< The consonant seems to be palatalized in this root in some languages and tke vowel perhaps 
. umlauted, both perhaps due to the following *-& But these languages are too poorly recorded 
to form a basis for a conclusion. ` 

* (a-jna-sa “ohid”, a-m “ daughter”, em-& “son”. 

* sa “child, young”, sd-# “son”, som “ daughter”, a-Aa-^a. “ ohild”. 

T sau “son” (a-u “ father”), sami " daughter" (p/&-m4 “ woman”), a-ta-sa “ ohfld ”, 

° daba, hoq-ba, “* hart, stag”, 4a-bo “ sheep, ostile, or other animals destined for slaughter ”, 

° f “deer”, hon ‘ goat ", sofie “ cow”, dasi “dog” 3 

16 og mings “owl” DM CHAT ` 
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TABLE 8 
Fur -i 
Meaning. s 0. 
1. dirty 0 W. kri | 
3. thy. Baya, Hor si, Oh. iff éi (10), xi- 
RR ‘nd (14) 
3. give . Dumi gr. of E., Newari b Bu. pd, bi- 
O.B. byi-* 
4. four E . O.B. bhi < “bhi, Bu. I, Garo bri Hi 
5. seb (fire) to. . Twangla “م‎ 
.6. mal. . Bhramu لوه‎ Vayu رقو‎ E. mi-, mi- 
T. writs . 4e O.B. ri-mo, Bu. rà 
8. heavy Bu. là, O.B. ldfi-ba 
9. day. O.B. nyi-ma 
10. he, here W. B. Abi “ this ” 
*. = Hruso -i 
TABLE 4 
Fora -u 
Meaning. 0 
I. water . O.B. Hu 
2. milk O.B. mi-ma °" breast” 
3. younger brother O.B. w«-bo no 
3 ni’ 
4 mes . . OB, dbu 
5. rai. L. ew < *-yu 
*-w = Hruso B -# (A). 
Tate 5 
Fman -6 
Meaning. 0 A. 
1. walk, go Teangle de, Almora de, di de di- 
2. mar . O.B.wwe-ba MU aw 
8. fire O.B. ma, Bu. mè ms mi 
4. seal Bodish ooll. i*e-tse testé (11) 


+4 = dial. À م‎ (?) = dial. B -i? 


A. P. 
»is-kri-M- 
pii Án 
م‎ (18) 
mit mi? 
P 
H- 
m-4 > 
4“ 3rd pers. + 
peon.” 
(17, 19) 
A. P. 
Af * 
miu ° 
"iu T يبو‎ 
bü- 18 
£&- 
P. H. 
di- (838) 
-ni 18 -mi- 14 
mie 
me mi 
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1 Phonetically, p‘iri, erroneously translated as “ three” on p. 18, is more nearly correct, 
lami " gmall ", maisa “ thin", maea “little”, sei-58 " little onion ” (ed-k'ém “ hig 


onion"), 
* mi-sa- “amall (house) ". 
* In sé Fo" day ", nid gii ^ night". - 
5 In ERAF waterfall” (xw “ water”, Eu b'olyi “ 


` 
' 


)- 
. In p'ù sid “ milk” (a-p'à “ tom. breast"). Jorde wanpas EEE URN “Abia. 


1 Probably “ younger brother ”, as 2-Hu is “ elder brother ” 
* In nu-s " younger brother", nan '' younger sister ”. 
° In se " sister”. 

19 In bide “ insect ", pelid " fly”. 

1 mani U near” (ma-res “ far”). 

T mayi aq “neer”, 

J e-sy-ge “near” (o-ra-go " far "). 

14 وم يوم‎ " near" (a-Me-ra, ra- “ far"). 


* 
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A trace of final nasals, perhaps -nasaliration of the vowel, seams to be 
preserved in dialect A. Other final consonante appear to be generally lost 
except before the initial consonant ef. & following suffix or second part of 
a compound. 


Tana 6 


Fran -k 
Meaning. ١ C. A P. H 
l. eye . O.B. mig mre -nyi " m 
2. louse . O.B. sig ; 44 “louse” 4 
. sikak “ flea » 4 
3. fish . Roya. H'yuk-id yuk ti 
thik pam “ garua 
4. six . L.rwk, O.B. drug, Khaling re, Dumi re rias E ne n 
ra, Thulung rà, r& 
5. pg . Bu. wak, L. sok, O.B. p'ag va b'o 
Taste 7 
JEHrxAL + d 
Meaning. C A P. H. 
1. kill. š O.B. baad (pf.) #- ‘ 
2. eight. O.B. bryyad sige siis kei, «i 
3. hand W.gwd . p og gi gn 
= gd ati. s 
4. touch Bah. twt- x ki- 
6. woman O.B. bud-med -pwt pumi 
xr -m ° mi 
١ ` Four م‎ 
Meaning. ` ` G. A P H 
1. servant, slave . O.B. tabs-p'yi sap-se- " 
2. tongue . . Almora -déab-le diæb-la* dieb-la  déab-la 
8. finger. . 0.B. mdsub-mo d + ; 


Final stop consonants are dropped in Hruso except before a consonant 
initial of the second part of a compound, as 6:2; 6:3; 8:2. Any medial 
vowel + -d = Hruso B 4? The vowels of 6:2 and 7:5 were changed from 
*-4 by the initial fricatives 1 

Some trace of final nasals generally appears in dialect A, less often in the 


‘record of dialect B. The following list shows the need for exact recordings 


of dialect B. 


1 In gi-f'le “ring”. 
1 gi |‘ olaws " (20), FRE “ finger-nail ”, gxt-leites °" flngor-ring ". 

? In -biéi-es “ finger”. 

4 In pwa. For the fins] -, cf. nda “ younger siste?" oompered with a-s “ younger 
brother " 

5 mimi “woman” (A), p/g-ws “woman”, nu-mi “sister” (myx ‘brother ” ) eem. 
“daughter” (rw "son ”) (HL). |, 

* In -m “ daughter " (sa-w “ son ”). 

T In اوم مهمع قود‎ “poor man", sop-se-k'iri-w “ servants-to ", dap-se-kert, " alavo ”. 

® Is the -E- of dial A dfak-se incorrect ? 


Taste 9 d 
Fwar Nasars 
Meaning. ; 0 À, 
1, dream O.B. rman-lam ومو اخ‎ (-8) 
(¥-) 
2. clean. O.B. gisan ge-zia- (-&) 
3. copper O.B. sans sid 
4. name O.B. mih -mro -nyf (v.) 
ninyi 
5. long . O.B. rih TAI 
6. alive. W. “erin Au? 
-rd- 
7. tree, wood. O.B. £i sid 
shini: 

Ë “Hat 
düny (La) 
dain: (pl) 
das- (in comp.) 

8. drink(v.) . O.B. df wa ru 
9. fl . O.B. dgens g- Cw) 
10. hollow O.B. dos-* ton 4 
11. run . O.B. mif'on 5 s0n-.  go-dím- (-ü) 
12. onion O.B. bisoh ° sù- 
4ه‎ 
13. merchant . O.B. ts'on-pa dam- c 
14 stone Bu. kyok, Tavoy H@B, goon . Fin nu 
Megysw HIDE, Laki 
läk, E. laa, L. lum 
15. hil . Ch. Me pitong "peak p'oa p'u 
of a hill” (81) Ka. . p 
boh “to rise as the 
ground in bumpe, low 
7 hills, or mounds)" 
(Hn, L p@x 
" higher in one place 
than another " 
16. arm . L. ban “DO “arm” 
17. ripe O.B. emis-pa nt (-w) 
ni? 
18. insect O.B. sria-bu š sarin *- 
18. beg . Taangla pun aa p'u 
(< * ود‎ p'u-w) 
20. house Dafa nêm, Bhramu nam, nen — ys 
Thami nan 1° nom - 
(G.) 
AL. otter. O.B. arom 5 
1 In we-riti “ (walked) a long way". 


2 méu “alive”, but ها لاجم‎ du “ to Hve”. 
3 “ Tube, any hollow oylindrical vossel ”. 

a“ (Water) hollow,” Le. “ well," . 
š “ To leap, to Jump," Kagate, Hlpke, Dandiongks t#'oñ “ to run”, 
° i E PS i a E s te 

7 In اسه‎ “ unripe” : 
4 “ Insect, worm, vermin.” 


eu 


LL 


19 Of. Ka. nom " to be enolosed, housed ”. 


` 
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P, H. 
nin- AM 
suis (L) 4u: (L) 
t<, 
pu f 
p'o n hand » 
aya, nis 
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Meaning. ' ١ 0. A. P. 
* iron.  . Bu ‘on n axa 
28. hair . . O.B,, هآ‎ som, Bu. ifam -be 4 + 
24, three. . Oh. = adm, O.B, gum gation irú s 

goten 
25. mind. . Bu du Lu * u. 
id. 
26, well tasted, O.B. bim-pa : dilimi- 
` gwos scented “ gwoet ” 
dints- | 
“ fresh (water) " 


#4 — Hruso À -A1 


*- — Hruso A -n (except -m before a following vowel, as 9: : 20). 
À trace of the final nasal is indicated for Hruso B by 9: 8, 4, T, 14, 26. 


Does this indicate nasaliration of the vowel ? 
*-o- (before A) == Hruso À -o- = Hruso B -u (9 : 12, 14, 15). 
*-a- (before -m) == Hruso À .م‎ 


Tasca 10 
Firar -r 
Meaning. C. A. H: 
1. flower. . L păr ^ ba 4 
4. round. . Serpe gir- (Hodg.), O.B. kgir- démr-M- (-w) 
8. sour . . O.B. akywr- ; fo 
4 roh . . O.B. sor " wealth ” mă- ao- 
Tass 11 
Foran + 
Meaning. 0 A. H. 
l. swim . O.B. rkyal dé. 
2. spit . . O.B. mifi- (n.) i tal- (v.) 
8. dew . . OB, si-pa Mih * 
4. mouth . OB. miu" . nir naa an 
5. silver . . OB ARE SET DU NS lomen lami lu-mmu lü-mns 
6. snake . . 0.B. erui bá (20) 
H bert 
7. hair of body L. Amal, Bu. 'd-mwà -mú 


Final *-1 > Hruso Am? Final *-r, #4 drop in Hruso B except before an 
initial consonant of the second part of a compound (10:2; 11:83). Cf. the 
note following Table 8. 


*-4- (before *-J) = Hruso B -ú (A). 


in jene da ecd ue akaqa OE 
with the morphophonemic changes occurring in Old Bodish. Attention should 


1 In naté lish. 

* ie “ mind ”, [g-sü-vë ‘be angry ", na lil-vo “love” (na probably I"). 
* Is-X'ro- “to pity ", ju-tf'vi- ‘be angry ”. 

4 imba“ flower” (£m dle" noed ”, bait“ fruit”, ée-rias “ leaf”). 

š ifo ' acid ", k'wm-téo " sour". 

* HIG gal is given as " dew ”, but gal “ falls". For -téd, cf. p. 4:1. 


PERRA 


* But of. Midfu miéu “ mouth”, Kan, sais‘ “moustacho”, Tableng, Tamla fu " mouth”, 


where - may not have ooourred. 
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be called, however, to the apparent shift of an initial guttural + -y- to a Hruso 
palatal; see 10:2, 3; 11:1. š c M 


Taprm 12 
*mi 
Meaning. 0. A. P. H. 
l. man . OB mi "9 nw- aë-1 nd- 
1'But -mi (p. 582). 
2. mother . Bu.'d-me a-se ami ami 
3. eye . O.B.mg mo -ayi ni ni 


ny 
4. name . O.B.mia -mro -nyis min- nini 
One may observe that where Old Bodish roots have m- initial and a final 
consonant, the latter a guttural in the two u Campbell writes mr-, 
otherwise ^-. Hruso B always has n-. 


Tame 13 
£ IRITIAL 
Meaning. 0. A. P. H. 
1. animal . هل‎ s% له‎ O.B. & 
' éa-ba, -bo 1 
2. louse. . OB. sig St ] 

3. tree, wood. O.B. in mini miin ni 
4. blood , W. “hi EX! 1 
"+ = Hruso A & — Hruso B & (A). 

Tasty 14 
s orm. 

Meaning. C. A. P. H.. 
l. who. , OB. su tr díw-a 
2. three . O.B. gum gefan teh sw tes 
3. die . OB 8 (pf) ři tow (17) ti- -dsi- 
ds-(-«) (10) déi- 


Hruso equivälences of O.B. £ and s are apparently different, although the 
poor recording of Hruso makes it impossible to define them precisely.’ O.B. s- 
probably = Hruso A t'-. O.B. £ in the word for “to die" is probably not 
original although the solution to the problem of Tibeto-Burmic sibilante 
. has not yet been found. 


Tasca 15 
. MEDIAL -y- 
Meaning. C. A. P. H. 
l. ra . L -su < "yu, Sbalti byu- su- ? 
tu- 
2. bird . O.B. bya bomo mdri muni 
,8. eight . O.B. brgyad (sige)? siksi ksi 


Medial- -y- apparently becomes a sibilant, probably similarly to the shift 
in some Kukish languages. Cf. also ktéü-nu “bee”, ksti-m “wax” (A), 
with Bu. k'yih “sweet”. 

Because of the uncertain value of the recordings of Hruso and ‘somé other 

a hart, stag ", éa-bo “ dioere, ct olhar anak destin ios Bg A. 

3 Si-m@ “ret”, susidi “ mouse ”. 

3g <r; qe, ks, kn < -gyad 1 
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"Tibeto-Burmic languages, the lack of sufficient data to establish certain phonetic 


series, and the unknown equivalences of certain phonemes in some other, 


Tibeto-Burmio languages, a considerable number of comparisons cannot be 
` given as proof of any phonetic equations. They are added here in thé hope 


that some of them may prove helpful to later comparative giinmrians in' 


€ field when doubtful pointe are oleared up. 


1 


` -K'a-("me) “ go” (c. 949); k'a- (-o) “to oome ” (A. 11), Ka (à, nya) EN 


(A. a k'a- “ come, go ”-(P), k'a- (-bue), go” , age-k' a- (ue) + “ oome ” (H,). 
Cf. E. kat, kad “ go”. 

2. to-hiañ “ head ” (C.); k'te (HJ), kite (AJ), ke (P.). Cf. Banpara kan 

3. kesi “goat” (A. 6), k'dsû (A. 18), kisi, kisie- (IL), kesi. (P2, Kin 
(P. 583). Cf. Raya. à-kèsu (W. 174), kūssð (HJ), Pati kosú. - 


4. kuna” ‘face ”, -K‘ü-m(@-rd “ cheek” (A). Cf. Bario k'u *“ mouth 8 


Manis. mo “face.”, but Téamba Tahuli mot “fhea ”. 

5. k's-(-u) “to touch ” (A). Bahing k'ut- - 

6. zu “water”, k'u k'olyt “ whirlpool”, | Kt * waterfall" (A), zu 

“water” (P.; H.). 0. B. k'u-ba “ fluid, liquid ", or hus “ moisture, humidity ". 

7. k'a-(-d) “to cough” (A. 11). L. kw. 1 

8. liketi gom “ middle post (of house) ” (lüks 4 “ roof tree’) (A. 16). O.B. 
gun, k'ohs “ the middle " (noun). 

9. gle “ foot" (C.) ; -& (A), & (P.), -k= (P. 583), م‎ (E). Bu. &'re, Nungish 
he, de, & “foot”, hé “leg”. (The dial. A form may be the one from which 
: dial. B forms developed. Thus, dial. A + apparently drops i in dial. B (see 


“ stone ” in Table 1); dial. À م‎ seems tó have become. in dial. B (Table 5) ; I 
“and consonant + Hruso B -i probably resulted in an intercalated sibilant in | 


dial. B (Table 1, no. 1; 7:2, 8). 

' 10. k'en- “to graze (cattle) ” (Le. “to watch” (C. 250), k'en “ heted” 
(C. 240); #fée-k'ən “ cattle keeper.” (éfáe “ cow ") (C. 250); h-(-hu) “gee” 
(A.), zo- “see, look ” (P. 582, 583). Probably two roots represented here ; 
` of. O.B. mk'an “ one who knows a thing thoroughly " and Bah. kwo- “ see”. 

11. ge- " give” (P. 583). Tsangla ga- (root), but ge imperative, which is 
, entirely irregular for the imp. of an -a stem. 

12. gis “ clothes, long gown ”, kyæ-fss “ felt hat” (A. 15, 16),3 but gün-tsin 
- * gilk ” (A. 5). OB. ae « coat, clothing; to put on ”, skon “to dress ”, 

18. (pi-FAu “ox” (A. 6), -kù (A. 15), TOES “cattle” (P. 638, 
"No. 229), (fu- lusu “ * cow ”, (fu-)-Uu (Le. -tu 1) (H.). Borrowed from a Bodish 
dialect ? Cf. O.B. gla^ “ ox " and compare phonetically-No. 41 below. J 

14. tfi- kym ' ginger" (A.). Cf. first part of compound with O.B. wan 
“white ginger ” 

15. bo-lo-ton “ 100 ” (C.) 3; pira (AJ), pufua (EL), -p'ogua (P.). DB, 


` 


1 aga probably means ' hero ". See A. 17, last sentonoe, 
~ 3 For -fa of. pak-ürt-fri “ turban” (A.), مفصعة‎ “ hair” (O.). 


* The first part of this compound resembles the word for “ 100 ” in dialect B. Yot it hay Š 


be a poor recording for bango-len ‘ 50 '' in which len is ‘10. ` “<. >: 


0 
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16. Mah “ I, of me, mine ” (C. 298) ; ^a “me” (P. 582), na-(-ge) “ of me” 
(444) “mine”, 4*a “I” (P.), na (P. 582), n@ “I, me” (A. 17, 19), no, - 
“I” (HX ` O.B. aa I”, | ١ SS 

, 17, am "we" (0); né (P.; H. 208) Raya d-&s (W. 194). . 

18. Aw (u) “read, count” (A). Luéei ta-ruat “ calcula 

19. ^o-sa “ duck” (C.) ; صمح‎ “ duck, googe " (A), o-sa " duck " (P. : H.). 
The logs of initial is not regular in dial. B. Cf. O.B. ^af-pa “ goose”, Bu. 
ndn, and H. has. 

20. a-t£d, atst “ elephant”, e-sem gard s èlephant’s trunk" (A). Bu. - 
isah, Siamese déan*, Ahom té, Ch. 'zjang. 

21. tæ- (-ü) “to bathe” (A.). W. isi-, tsi “to wash " 

22. tég- (Ai) “to sneeze " (A). L. ha té‘tao 

23. mə-do-me “is taller than”, mə-do-r “on top of (the hill) ” 2 adj. 
+ locative) (C. 250) ; dæ- (-ü) “ big, stout ? (A). Of. with dial. B, CUM 

kà-kt'y “big” (W. 174), W. te. 

24. dome “ hen”, do-blan “ cock ” (G.) ; ded “ fowl” (A), de-mrau “ "T 
(P.); da-mrou “cock”, dió “ bird ” (H). Baric dau. 

E wdi dis “the hen lays eggs ” (A. 18) (did “fowl th Bario -dó, 

|" egg", L. ius. | 

E ti- (u) "dg" (A). Bu. tù, Baya. -tu (Eda.), anglo to, Dhimal 
lo'o-. 

2T. n@ “ ' earth, soil ” (A). O.B. na “ meadow ” , nas" “place”. 

28. ama, “ deer ” (A. 6). O.B. gna-ba “ antelope ". : 

29. a-boa “ father ” (C.); مه‎ (A. 3), a-u (P. ; HL). Cf. O.B. y'a, 'a-y'a. 

30. p‘d- “to bark (of dog)” (A. 18). O.B. p:yo-p'yo “ to set on or at (as 
to Bet a dog at a person) ”, i.e. “ to cause to bark ” 1 : 

31. يام‎ niu “ milk ", a-p'ù “female breast” (A). Dim. abo. 

82. p'ti-li- “to gab up" (A)... Rodong pük- “stand. up; raise”, 
Lambitéhong pok! “stand up", Thulung pok- “to raise”, Kulung 
pôk-2 

33. -p'ü “ear” (A), p'u (P.), p'u, plu (E). O.B. buga, in comp. bug, 
“hole, opening, Ng 3 I 

34. &-ba-be (prob. better transcribed -bu) “ ass ” (C); لا ما‎ 
(fü-)-ba-bu (H). O.B. bon-bur . ji 

85. -mda-@ “throat” (A). Tsangla ma^ “ neok ” 

86. tehs-mo “ devil ” (C.) ; niis mum “ ghost ” (A . Limbu, mat “ god ”, 
Murmi mûn “ devil”, Rong mun “ devil ". 

37. nim-re “ woman, girl ” (C. 240, 244) ; mimba, mim “ woman " (A. 17, 


. ,:19). Bu. min-md, mim-má ; Tsangla mem “lady” (Anglo-Indian). 


38. konta. “how many?” (C. 248); krma ki-nia “how many 1” 
ki-mia “how far?” (H. 207), a-ma “many”, a-nnia- “much” (P. 582), 

1 bwaw-lóne arising” (P. 682) may be a different root ; of. Bahing ku- “ to ascend ”, Vayu 
guk- “to lift up”. 

1 For dial A d£'o “ear”, of. Darmiya rd-téo. i 
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ke-nia “ how far ? how many?” (P. 638). Bu. myd “many”, Kan. mya 
“time ” (as in “ three times ", “ four times”). For the initials, cf. Table 12. , 
39. dé'o “sun” (C. ; dé (A. pee CC En H. ong (er) cmd 
40. sŭ-sð “ grass ” (A. 16). O.B. rtswa. | 
41. lo “ moon ” (C.); za-bbi (P.), zu-bie (H.). O.B. zla-ba ; Ahi .مك‎ 
42: déüm “ to sleep ” (A. 18). O.B. gam-pa. 
43. len “10” )0.( fd (A.), r5! 10 ", -ru-"* 10 ” (in “ 50”) (3, f? (H.). 
Relationship to Kukish -ra, hra doubtful. i : 

- 44. mə-do-r “on top of ‘(hills )”, mo-lon-rzn ° Sandler (inis sits) ”’, ma-zə-rə 
“in small (house lives) ”, $-gi-ro “ (rupee) in his hand (take) ", neran “ bakina " 
antson-ra “ from a shopkeeper (bought) ” (C. 250), neme lon ro “ ho “house inside " i 
(C. 248). Where one of the above postpositions occur after a noun or adjective, 
the locative suffix is usually attached also to the final verb in the same sentence : 
k'en-ra “(on top of) is grazing ”, əndə-rə “ (under tree) is sitting ", dion-ro 
“ (in. amall house) is living” (C. 280). Cf. O.B. + terminative.t i 

45. mana "far" (ma-n-en “behind”, melen-en “down”, mani 
) (C); &-ra-gü, far ” (A. 10), ra-(-à) “ wide ” (A. 2), ra, ra- “far” 
: i "206, 207), e-ra-ge " far ” (e-ni-ge “ near ") (P. 582). pude e-ra-, Padang 
` rûp > Meitha. —C ' 

46, ra) “to laugh ” (A. 11): ‘Bu. ray; E. ris., eto. 

4T. riæ- “be afraid ” (A 15). Digaro ri. 

48. rukri- “ tò tend pa” (P. 582), r@k'rs- “ to tend T ? (P. 638). 
Cf. W: roag- and H. rakh-. 8 

49. fu, fü “ salt " (A. 7, 17). Cf. Q.B. rgyam-ts wa “ salt ”, bu-ram “ sugar " 

.. E. ram, yüm “ salt ” (y < *r). 

50. -rù “leg”, -ri-biss “bone” (AJ). O.B. rus-pa “ bone ” 

51. la- “to find", lə- “to obtain”, t& la- “to look for” (A). Kanaái 
lam- “ to find ", Bah. lam- “ to search ”. 

52. k'a-lo-ne “ take (this rupee from him) ”,* la-ne “ have bought ” (C. 250) ; 

. la- “take, bring” (A. 11, 12), la k'a- “take away”, 1a “obtain” (A. 12), 

la- “ to take, buy ” (P. 640). L. lak’, Mid£u lă-, Qaro ra. : 

53. W-tsoh “star” (C.); Wise (P.), Bi-teve (EL). Banpara li-tzu, Sila 
li-t'a, Tongga i-th WA, Yatéumi isin‘. 

54. 1@ k'usfi-da “(D am hungry ”, Ka) k'r(a)-da “ (I) am thirsty ” (A. 19), 
lü-hüsi- C2 eed M 14.* Q.B. ko “food”, Hoba “ belly, 
stomac : 

55. as) a flesh, meat » so “ body " (A). O.B. ga “ flesh, meat ”. 

1 ‘Written rhi. ° 

* Written erh, 'rr. 

* Although all apparently of the same origin, -r appears tó mean “ on ”, -rə "in, on ; from”, 
and -ron “ under, behind”. Qf. ro~,“ place on (top of)” ( (O. 248). 

* Also note dialect B: (C4) “ to. stay", riə-(-ü) “ to att” (A), rio “place” (A. 18), ri- 
“to stay ” (A. 20), ri- “to sit” (P.), رتم‎ ri- (E. 204, 208). 

* Probably means “ i mA ed D -me, not -ne. 

* Beally a verb in -&. . 
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50, pù “ mithan " (A. 6), p'u “deer” (P. 632)! Kan. sbu, Thebor bu 
a deer with small horns”, W. po “ deer ” š 

5T. téü-p-si “ butterfly” (A. 5. W. “hip. 

58, züra “ rice ” (A. 18, 19), déara “ bhat ” (A. 4, 15), zara “ rice ” (P. 583). 
Probably Bon H. jarhan “large species of rice ” but cf. E. eyar, sert, sera, 
sird, soar “ rice’ 

59. sd "' bamboo ” (A. 3). ji pan ela qo: 

60. sam “to put on dress ” (A), se " put (clothes on him)” (P. 583). 
L. fin “to wear”. 

61. gen "gold" (C.); s (A), k& (P.), fu (H.). O.B. geer. 

The following words-were found in two or more of the Hruso vocabularies, 
but not in other Tibeto-Burmic languages. Where the root is found in dial. A, 
it often suggests the phonetic development which has taken place in dial. B. 

62. “ back " gebat (C.) ; -goban (C. 248) ; sbo (P.), subie (H.). 

03. “cat” kod (C.) ; طبه‎ (A), a-sa (PJ), a-éa-sa E) . 

64. “ cultivator ” widdeu (P.), viddóu (EL). 1 

- 65. “ genitive,” 4e, -t'as (with prona.) (C. 238); -# (H. 208, 205), 46 (P.). 

66. “god” nitf'ao (C.) ; nyt-sù mum “ ghost ” (AL). 

67. “hair” Aop-áe )0.( : k'æ-ts'ú “ hair (of head)”, eg‘ “ akin ” (A. 8), 
ke-ü “ hair ” (H.), keti (P.). 

68. “ male ” moe “ bull" (suffixed): “ male ” (of goat, deer) (C. 244, 
240); mo-bro “pl.” (of goat, deer) (C. 246); md-hû “male” (A. 6), mu-zu 
(P. 582). 

69. “ marry ” .gry-da-i (P. 638), ksi-da-ns (H. 207). 

70. “ neok " #ùür(@ (A), -nro (P. 582). 

71. “nine ” esten (C.) ; sit (A), steu (PJ), s (H.). 

72. Present tense, particularly habitual or durative -da (A. 19 ; P. 638, 640). 

73. “ seven " ma (C.) ; mr@ (A), mul (P.), mue (H.). 

74. “ tail” grim “ tail (of animals) ” (A. 7), @-rin “ tail (of birds) " (A. 5). 
Probably the same word. 

75. “tooth ” tu (C.); etu “ teeth, tusk, beak ” (A.), tu “tooth ” (P. ; 


76. “thor ” ba “thy” (A), “ thou, thy 30 582, 583), “ thou ” (H.). . 

717. “ uncle ” a-va (P. 638), a-so (H. 207). 

18. “ white ” mo-gra^ (C. 248) ; gro (A. 0 m: 207), grou (P. 638). 

T9. "wife" جم‎ (C); gas )8(.5 > 

80. “ year ” -dren (C. 248) ; a-diat (P. 638), o-ddia (H. 207). 

81. “ thatching grass” rest (A). Cf. Meithei i “thatch”, Ch. 3: des 
pi s thach, to thatch ” (Karlgren 1095) . . 


1 p'u prose to words for “ horn and for most of tho homed axtmale or thoee with upward 
pointing tusks such as the rhinoceros, but also to the “horse ” and “ squirrel ” (A. 6, 7), p'u- 
prefixed to words for “ horse”, “ ass", “ cow,” (P. 682). 

* Perhaps p'u means Crib in f ow adde le wifo-not siok-is ” (A. 19), »a-p'u-» 
“wifo” (P.). . : 5 
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ANDERSON, J(aues) D(uUuwOXD). 4 Shot Virg of e Aia np, Silo, 1896. 
. (Compiled in 1898.)1 

CAMPBELL, Sir Gz30202. Specimens of Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes 

1 , of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Hasern Frontier, Oalcutta, 1874, 288 5 

Hæsum, O. E, “ The Hill-Tribes of the Northern Frontier of Assam," JASB., 37 (1888), 
. 198-808. (Recetved by the Journal, 26th August, 1807.) ` 

Parsa, Rusa. Aka tort, vocabulary, and phrases, Linguistic Survey of India, v. 3, pt. 1, 
1 سسا‎ Recorded 1800 in Datrang.t bi 


ve 


1 Vocabulary obtained from Japho, فاك‎ lived: nie 

* Judging by Campbell's introduction, p. 2, his Hruso vooabulary was probably either 
collected by, or through the efforts of, Hopkinson, Trotter, or Clarke, 

* Vocabulary probably taken from an inhabitant of the village then ruled by Tegi Raja. 
Áocording to Hesselmoyer, the Hruso have two villages up the Buruh river, each village having 
a séparate head, while a third group is loosted on old maps beyond the snowy range, on the 
Tibetan side, but by all accounts actually lives to the cast of ans of the above mentioned villages. 
Perhaps Campbell's voosbulary was taken from an mhabitant of the latter district. 

4 Where more than òne entry for a word ooours in the vooabulary, kan kaba SS an 
BUR HOLD en, which is not mentioned In the LSI. 
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The Monosyllable in Szechuanese ' 
By N.O. Boor + 4 


Le Maître Phonétigue for April una, 1940, 1 gave’ some notes on the 
pronunciation of Mr. Su Cheng!) a native of Fengtuhsien, Szechuan. 
I have recently been able to make further observations in his case, and also 
to study the pronunciation of Mr. Chao Che Bhen,(*) a native of Ipin, Szechuan, 
which lies some 200 miles to the west of Fengtuhsien. Their speech is similar 
in most respecte, but there are certain important regular differences, and, as 
might be expected, occasional examples of a different distribution of the 
phonetic forms among the words, as when RE is given as kot by Su and et 
by Ch. The present paper is concerned with a detailed comparison of their 
pronunciations and with the construction of a systematic transcription adequate 
for both. For these purposes, the study is restricted to the monosyllable, 
which is to be understood here as the phonetic form given by the eps in 
reading aloud a aingle character.(*) ١ 
Table I gives the systematic transcription of all „the syllables that were 
found to be kept phonetically distinct by differences other than those associated 
with tone, Further differentiation is made poasible-by the fact that most af 
them may be spoken on several significantly differant tones. 


Tones 0 
Che Ens iive Rash distinetionas 


1. A high level tone (sometimes with a slight final rise), asin Y yat ( ja).(9) 

2. A low falling tone, often ending in a creak, as in ff ya? (ja). , 

3. A high falling tone, with which there is an impression of more vigorous 
articulation, as in WB yc? (Ja). 

4. À low rising tone, Hen yes creak, the final lengthened, as in 38 

ya“ (ja). 

١ b. A mid, level fone, Î ‘bye Ss and associated with & 
distinctive pronunciation of the syllable as a whole, as in Wj yat C ja?) , 


(1) Referred to henoeforth as Su. 

(*) Referred to henoeforth as Oh. 

(9) See J. B. Firth and B. B. Rogers, ‘ "Ehe Bizuyture of the Chinese Moncdy Ila bls in s Hunsnesa 
Dialect (Changsha),” BSOAS. VIII, 1055-1074. Their technique is used here. ` 

asna i gren Hall, phone aaa ning LPA 
symbole, in heavy type. I 
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Bu has four distinctions of tone :— 

1. A high level tone ( ja) corresponding to Ch. 1. 

2. A low level tone with a slight final rise, breathy, ( Ja), de to 
Ch. 2 or to Ch. b. I 

‘8. A mid falling tone (ja), corresponding to Ch. 8. 

4. A mid rising tone (Ja), corresponding to Ch. 4. 

“For convenienoe of reference, the tones are numbered in ا‎ with 
the numbering in the Wade system for the toned of Pekinese to which these 

fzechüanese tones usually correspond. The two speakers dependenti, 

however, gave the tones in the order 1, 8, 4, 2, (b). ^ 

The realization of the tones is thus very different in the two speakers, 
and tone 4 spoken by Ch. is very like tone 2 spoken by Bu. It appears, however, 
that the exceptions to the correspondences indicated above are very few. 
Any syllable marked in the systematic transcription as having the 5th tone 
will be read by Su as if it were marked for the 2nd tone. 

Tone 5 does not occur with syllables closed by m or ng, nor with those 
“that have a diphthongal final. (1) 

. "The following list gives examples of the types of syllable that may have 
a bth tone. It gives (1) the systematic transcription, (2) a phonetic tran- 
scription indicating 8008 pronunciation, (3) a phonetic transcription indicating 
Ch.'s pronunciation. With the exceptions noted, (2) will also show the pronuncia- 
tion for both speakers of the syllable said with tones 14 when these oocur. 
Other initials may be substituted for those in the examples (see Table 1). 
TRAIL سس‎ UIROS an pease non einen will be with 

a palatalized initial only. ` 


SYSTEMATIO TRANS. ` BU. CH. c 
| bis pis -pje 
_ a8, des, tst ` , sx, eto. “ae, eto.(3) 
Lu ME. ° “86 (°) 
e. c7 Je i “de ($) 
yet AE “yo 
gue* s kw . 7. “ko() 
bat pa “pa | 
bo! | ,po ` po, 
but r PO) 


C) This would not be true for Ch.'s pronunciation taken by tteelf, Where Su has g1—*, he has 
oi, ss. For the syllables in which both use oii, however, there is no tone 5. See Table I 


and the section on the phonetio interpretation of the systematic transcription. 
(*) For sit, Su رار‎ Ob. 7X&, wo Phonetic Interpretation below. 


, © Ch. seb. 

KO) Ch. gives ji with tonos 1-4, 

(9 Only pest jf, and Poes j. | 
1€) For yo and yw,‘which are found with tone 5 only, see Phonetic Interpretation below. `. 
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Clearly, if a pronunciation of Ch.'s type alone had been known a different 
distribution would have suggested iteelf. There is, however, no ambiguity i in 
writing the syllables in this way. 

It would be possible to indicate the tone of a syllable by adding a letter 
to the transcription as Firth has done for Hunanese, but everything goes to 
show that he was entirely right in saying: “ The nature and function of the 
so-called tones in Chinese cannot be understood or economically represented 
in orthography until a thorough study of types of sentences in general speech 
behaviour has been completed. ..." Literal tone-marks would be very desirable 
if the transcription were to be used as a practical orthography, but as I am 
here oonoerned only with the isolated syllable, and the “ qualitative " structure 
of this is more readily seen from the transcription when the tone letters are 
absent, I use numbers to mark the tones m this paper. 


THE SvSrEMATIO TRANSORIPTION 

The syllable is a whole, not merely a number of pieces added one to another. 
If Roman letters are used to represent it, it must not be taken that their, 
space-order corresponds point for point with an order in the syllable. It is, 
however, possible to use the letters in a systematic fashion to build up a series 
of characteristic shapes, each of which will serve to denote one of the syllables 
that are kept phonetically distinct, and at the same time, by the application 
of relatively simple conventions, unambiguously indicate the pronunciation to 
be given to each. For this purpose it is poasible to regard the syllable in the 
traditional manner ss having an “initial” and a “final”, and to observe, 
classify, and symbolize, the differences in each of these positions or “ places”. 
The form of the syllable does not, however, depend on the initial and final 
taken separately. The value of a letter, then, depends on its position in the 
series and on the other letters in the series. It cannot be interpreted without 
reference to the syllable as a whole. 


FINALS 

The final may be considered as having one of the following forms :— 

1. A simple vowel; the letters +, e, a, o, and u, are used for writing these. 

2. A simple vowel wh the syllable closed by n (or, in some cases, nasaliza- 
tion of the vowel); tn, en, an, are used. 

3. A simple vowel with the syllable closed by 9; ang and ung are used. 

4. A diphthong moving in the direction of i;. e$ and at are used. 

5. A diphthong moving in the direction of u; eu and au are used. 

The forms actually occurring are shown in Table IL. Since the sound to be 
made for the vowel of the final depends, in some cases, on the presence or 
absence of preceding palatalization or labio-palatalisation, the table also gives 
examples of the cases in which the final may be preceded by the semi-vowels 
y, yw, and w, for which certain initials with palatalization, labio-palatalization, 
or labio-velarization, as the case may be, can be substituted. Thus there is 
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yen! Hj (“jen or JB) smoke, in which y representa the palatal semi-vowel, and 
dyen! Wi (tjen or “tjê) top, in which dy represerts an initial with palatalization. 
Summary indications of the pronunciation of these forms by Su and by Ch., . 
are given in Tables ITI and IV, which are arranged on the same plan as Table IT. 


` Taste IT 
FINALS WITH CONTEXTS 
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Nots.—The forma of final that occur with simple mutials are shown in the first row of each | 
section, the hyphen indiosting that they are not found in isolation. Those that may also oocur 
with palatalixed, labio-palatalixed, or labio-velarıxed initials appear in the rows marked y-, 
yw-, and w- respectively, shown with the corresponding palatal, lahio-palatal, or labio-velar 
semi-vowel, as 1 

INITIALS ١ f 

There is no “ zero initial ” ; -$, when it har no other initial, has the palatal 
semi-vowel (yi); -o and -u, when they have no other initial, have the bilabial 
semi-vowel (wo, wu); -¢ and -a, when they have no other initial, have ng- 
(nge, nga). It is to be noted, however, that both Su and Ch. give ngo? for RR, 
and that Ch. alone gives ngo? for ER and gg, for which Su uses wo*. I have 
found no other examples of ng- before o. While it would be possible to write 
7 (3), ot (AR), v^ (Bb), e* (#H), ant (X), without ambiguity, the omission 
of y, w, or ng, could not be taken to imply that there was no initial. I write 
them in each case with the initial. : i , 
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The system of initials is shown in Tables V and VI. They may be-claasified 
as (1) plosives, (2) nasals, (3) fricatives, (4) affricates, (5) semi-vowels. These 
terms are used to name the classes of injtials reoognized in the system ; they 
do not necessarily indicate the phonetio typesof the particular sound used to 
represent one- of the classes of initials in a particular utterance. 

Further differentiation is obteined in these classes as shown below. 


Plosives.—1. There are three simple, unaspirated, plosives, for YE 
ihe letters b, d, g, are used. 

2. The presence of palatalization gives three further terms which are written 
by, dy, gy.) : 

3. The presence of Iabio-palatalization gives one more term, written gyw. 

4. The presence of lsbio-velarization gives two more terms, written dw, gw. 

A further series, with an equal number of terms, results from the significant 
difference between aspirated and unaspirated plosives. The aspirated series 
is written as follows, parallel with the unaspirated series :— 


Nasals:—These are:— | M eee 
1. Three simple nasals, written m, n, ng. 
2. With palatalization (a) frioative, ny alone. 

(b) frictionless, ly and my. / 
8. With labio-palatalization ; nyw alone. ; دصقم‎ 
4. With labio-velarization ; mw alone. 1 


The distinction between Tui] with fricative 520 und WA, with 
frictionless palatalization is made only by Bu, who uses the difference to 
separate words that have initial n with’ palatalization from those that, in 
other dialecte-have | with palatalization.- Thus he gives <É myen?, and ik 
Wen’. He does not appear to make the distinction when the final is -#n. 

Fricaisves.—1. There are three simple voiceless fricatives, written f, s, À. 

2. With palatalization, hy only. 

8. With labio-palatalization, hyw only. = خب‎ ^ ` 

4. With labio-velarization, sw and Aw. : 

To these must be added z and zv, distinguished Dyan presence of voice 
from « and sw. ; 

Affricates. —1. There is one simple unaspirated-voiced affricate, written de. 

2. With labio-velarization, dew. To these must be added the aspirated- 
voiceleas terms is and teu. 


(1) Bee T. R. Firth, " Alphabets and Phonology in Indis and Burma,” BSOA8., VIII, pp. 582-8, 
(f) It would be convenient and permissible to refer to “ y-initiale ", “ yw-initials ", and 
“ w-initisis " ; and, indeed, to “ y-syllablos ”, “ yw-ayllablos ", and “ w-syllables ”, 
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Semi-Vowels.—These are :— 

1. The palatal semi-vowel, written y. 

2. The Igbio-palatal semi-vowel, written tw. i 

3. The labio-velar semi-vowel, written w.(1) _ À 


PHONETIO INTERPRETATION OF THX TRANBORIPTION 
Fars ` 


In the following account of the pronunciat-ons of Su and Ch., the finals 
are dealt with first, each in its possible contexts. If no indication is given to 
the contrary, it may be taken that the two pronunciations do not noticeably 
differ in the feature concerned. : 

4. tin e.g. bi! represents a close front vowel (i, Cardinal vowel No. 1). The 


Taste IT 
SU'8 PRONUNCIATION OF THE FORMS IN TABLE I 
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Noie.—The hyphens of Table II are here replaced by examples of simple initials in round 


(4) The letters y, yw, and w are in these oases used to stand for initials. 
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-closing may, however, go beyond the vowel limit, so that friction of a palatal 
type is produced. This appears to happen most frequently and most markedly. 
for Bu with tone 2. Voioelees friction of.& palatal type is heard during the ' 
aspiration in pi. When n precedes, there is for Su, but not for Ch. a significant 
< difference between + with friction and $ without. Bu pronounces mi? fk you 
es الس‎ with friction, and lys? H “mile” as uni without-friction. He uses the 
latter form for words in which other dialeots have initial |, 
When syllables of the type of bi have the Bthi tone, Ch. realizes the 4 as je, 
a frictionless palatal semi-vowel followed by a short front, or nearly front, 
half-close vowel checked by a glottal stop. . Thus for 4K bit pencil he gives 
“pie. PT Tu 3 
Special phonetic interpretations are to be given to si, da, tst, and zi. In 


١ 


TABLE IV ' 


CH.'8 PRONUNGIATION OF THE FORMS IN TABLE II 


L- 2 AN da اكد‎ 


> [Are | 









` Nots.—The hyphens of Table II are here replaced by examples of simple initials in round 
braoketa. Square bracket are placed round the forms used by Ch. where ho lacks the form used 
by Bu. PUT RUNS g nm only for the 6th-tane forma. : ' 


^ 
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the pronunciation of sí, the-s is followed by & voiced sound made with the. 

‘tip and blade of the tongue in approximately the position for s, little or no 
friction being produced. The sound has some resemblance to a retracted 1, 

` In des, the s is replaced by the voiced, and in tet, by the voiceless, affricate.(!) 

Words with the 5th tone given by Su with the pronunciation „az, tax, tahx, | 

are given by Ch. as “sg (e.g. si F stone), tse (des! ir straight), -tahe (tsë Fa 


E ,measure).(?) sé as a whole represents a kind of retroflex retracted w.(*) The 


character R alone is spoken by Bü as , x. Ch. gives it as “ze. This might be'' 

ze, but.Su has xg (ze*) #4 Aot, and as Ch.’s -xe also falls into line with the type 

of syllable he gives. for st, dzi*, and tei§,-it seems appropriate to write x as 

. 2°, even if this is the only case in which Su uses a different d form 

for the 5th tone.(4) 

in represents for both speakers 1 followed by =. The i is usually 2 

^, but friction is to be heard in yin, most noticeably with the second tone for Bu. 
yw» represents a nearly front rounded vowel, somewhat lowered from the ' 
olose position (y). Tt is sometimes accompanied by friction of a pre-palatal 

type; there may also be bilabial friction. Su has a tendency to relax the 

lip-rounding before the end of the vowel, giving an effect of yL He makes 

the same kind of difference between nywi and lywi as between -nyi and ‘lt, 

“the vowel having friction in the first, ss RA, $e ade ng EE : 
the second, as in lyw? Jit. 

nom pronounced by Su has'e vowel of the € just described, but with - 
lip-rounding maintained throughout, followed by n. Ch., on the other hand, 
regularly unrounds before the end of the vowel, giving qn. . 

. «€ For Su, e preceded by 8 simple consonant represents & front vowel 
rather closer than Cardinal No. 3, e. The syllables of this type that have 
a 5th tone are pronounced by Ch. with this vowel, e.g. se 6 ~se colour, but 
those that have tones 1-4 he orem ei, e.g. se! KE make, Bu AE, Ch. soi. 
Bee below. 

' Preceded by a simple consonant, en is given by both speakers as a somewhat 
advanced central vowel, between half-open and half-close, followed by n, en. 
| ` With preceding palataliration, Sn makes e as a vowpl alightly closer than l 
the one described under e above. Ch. treats syllables of this kind as belonging 

- tothe s set. Thus 27 yet night is given by Bu as ‘je, by Ch. as. ji; 36 ye 

leaf is given by Bu as je, by Ch. as “je. Í | 
In the group yen, the en representa for Bu a vowel of the kind just described 
followed by n. The vowel is, however, usually nasalized, at least'in part, and 
the cae for the n may not be complete. Ch. regularly makes a nasal vowel 


(2) EDS dhonan dor Das ayia ba دزا‎ Dh ¥ bo mens to be مط روم‎ hy qha عون‎ of ba ' 
tho word X, given by Karigron, Grammata Serica, No. 974 in the dictionary, às *sjog/ei/al. 

While Bu gives J as sit, Ch, gires tt as #5 (ss). Of Karlgren, op. oit., No. icu dio‏ م 
and the remark, “ Taiytm mentions a dialectal reading siki in Shensi.”‏ 

(?) C£. Karigren, op. alt, No. 981, H *dfog/hés/er (sP). 

(4) Bes, however, under yo And yu below. 


i 
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(front; between half-close and half-opeh), with non. Thus yen lis "jen for Su, 
7j£ for Ch. 

For Su, ywe representa a vowel of the type described under ye with preceding 
labio-palatelization. Ch. has no syllables of this kind ; for most of the words 
in which Su has ywe, he uses yo, e.g. Ki, Su ywe“, Ch. yoh; $ Su gywe*, Ch. 
gyo*. Exceptionally, I have found # Bu Aywe!, Ch. kywit, and ff Su Ae, 
Ch. Ayi. Su gives ywe“ as ye; for yo* see below. 

ywen has the same relation to ywe as yen has to ye. Su uses qën, Ch. qt. 

we, for Bu only, represents e preceded by labio-velarization. It occurs only 
in the syllables Ba gwe* country and BÀ Kue) well-to-do. ` For these Ch. gives 
ge and kot. See the note on yo. Su says kwe and khwe. 

: With preceding labio-velarization, en represents a short central vowel, 
between half-open and half-close followed by n. The w tends to be more 
prominent than the e, but ons effect is less marked when the syllable i is spoken 
with tone 2 for Su. 1 

Preceded by a simple dons, ei represents a diphthong having as its 
starting point a rather advanced central vowel, between half-open and half- 
close, and moving in the direction of i As was mentioned above, Ch. uses 
this final whenever Su has 6 preceded by a simple consonant in a syllable 
with a tone other than.the 5th. It will be seen from Table I (the systematio 
transcription being based, in this instance, on Su's pronunciation), that, for - 
Su, ei does not occur after any initial that is found before e, and that e does 
not occur after any initial found before et.(1) ` It would. be possible to write ei 
for e in all cases after a simple consonant with the convention that Bu pro- 
nounces oi after b, p, m, f, and ع‎ after other simple initials ; while Ch. pronounces 
oi in all cases for tones 1-4, ع‎ for tone 5. The rule as it stands is simpler. 

With preceding labio-velarisation, the e element in the diphthong described 
above tenda to be less prominent than the i, and espepially in Ch.'s pronunciation 
wes sounds almost like wi. This téndency is less marked in syllables bearing 
the 4th tone. p 

Preceded. by a simple consonant, eu representa a diphthong having as ita 
starting point a slightly rounded central vowel and moving in the direction 
of u, eu.(*) 

In saying yeu, the e element of the diphthong tenda to be less prominent 
than the u, and in Ch.’s case especially the effect is almost ju; less markedly 
so'in syllables with the 4th tone. 

a. In-a, ya, and wa, the a is spoken as an open vowel with the raising of the 
tongue rather nearer the baok than the front. When a syllable of this type bears 
the 5th tone it is pronounced by Ch. with an open front vowel, e.g. ¥ scar 
“pa, A eight “pa; Y fork ja, WS duck -ja; jb flower xwa, Mb smooth "x wa. f 


(1) Su has nge with 5th tone only, Af forehead. Ch. awo gives this as age’. Ho bas also given 
me ngeil, meaning something like smuggle, for which ho knows no character. 
` ® ا‎ em ی ا ی ی اا‎ A CS em eae ee 
tones. : 


` ETES 
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In -an and wan, Su makes an open front SONL whioh may be nasalized, | 
followed by n. Ch. uses a-front nasal vowel between open and half-open. with 
no following n, e.g. ban pt. 

In -ang, yang, and wang, both speakers use an open vowel, made ngater 
‘the back than. the front, followed by a velar nasal There are thus at, least 
two phonetic featured i in the distinction of e.g. wan and wang, the quality of. 
the vowel, and the type of closmg nssality. 

For oí in -a and was both speakers make a diphthong having as its starting- 


A 


. ` point an open vowel between front and back, and moving in-the direction of L 


. Bu alone has this diphthong with preceding palatalization. For Sws gas, 
. Ch. gives ngait (HE delay); for Su's توميو‎ (47 cH), he gives gait. Bu. haa few 
syllables of this type. I have found 3 yar‘, D hast, ME and UK Aya’, À 

oye, ‘E gya, Ji gyas*.(1) For Bk and fi, both give nga? ; for B, both give 


The diphthong in -su and yau has as its starting-point an open vowel, 
رين‎ oleic nen and-moving in the direction of u. 
„Preceded by a simple consonant, or wita preceding labio-velarization, 
in -o or wo, the vowel is sounded as a rounded back vowel, a little closer than 
Cardinal No. 6, o. - Bu also uses this vowel with preceding palatalization, yo. 
yo is found only in syllables given with the 5th tone by Ch.,(*) who uses a short 
vowel in the neighbourhood of Cardinal No. 7, perhaps somewhat advanced, 
` checked by a glottal zs ES uses this vowel algo for -o and wo with the 
5th tone. 
u.. The u jussis by a simple consonant andi in yu and wu is sounded 
as a lose back vowel, not far from Cardinal No. 8. When syllables written 
with 4 are marked for the 5th tone, Ch. uses the same vowel sound as he uses 
' . for syllables written with o for the 5th tone. Thus Ei, which Su gives as wu, 
and 98, which he gives as wo, are both given as -wo by Ch.. 
yu occurs only with the th tone, e. g. 3 Ayu’, JE gyu”, HH kyuf. It would 
be possible, without ambiguity, to write these as hoi", gun, kywi*.(*) Their 
phonetic form does not rule this out-—the palatalization, which pervades the ` 
whole syllable in Jyws (gy) is restricted to the inisial in Ayu (aju). The investiga- 
tion of the systems of other Srechuanese speakers may, however, throw further 
light on the matter. 


(1) These are the only oases m which “ pelatalumton ” ooours twice in the syllable. e as 

( Eg. ÀJ sot, NE hyo’, MJ ayot, 4 byo’, WI lyo”, (HE and Ñ are given as nyo? by Su, 
yo* by Ch.). It is interesting to note that, but for the fact that Su has both Jo and YE (oorre- 
sponding to Oh.'s single YO), and both ,kw8 and Iko (corresponding to Ch.'s single -ko), it would 
be possible to dispense with o In the systematic transaription without infroduang any ambiguity. 
; But for these fow syllables, 16 would be possible to regard C as the realization of « with preosdmg 
l&bio-velarixation, and write po as pwe, do as dee, .ماة‎ Th» investigation of the systems of other 
Bxechuanose speakers may throw further light on the matter. It will be noticed that tho elimina- 
tlon of o would make Table TI much more nearly symmetrical : 
. Ü) Compare Karigron, Gram. Ser. 1213 [fH * Fiuk/ V'job/k'n, Note alo 1219 ji m 
irjeok ira... for Maja urea. | 


# 


- 
^ 
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Plosives.—b, d, g, are unaspirated bilabial, ‘dental, and velar plosives. 
Voice is not normally present. p, t, k, are the corresponding fairly strongly 
aspirated voiceless consonante. Preceding +, there is fairly strong-palatal 
friction in the aspiration of p, and, to a leas extent, in that of t. 

With palataliration, the b, p, d, t, are followed by a rather prominent j 
before the vowel of the final gy representa an unsspirated alveolo-palatal 
affricate with a fairly prominent j before the vowel of tho final. The stop is’ 

Tasim V. 
INITIALS 1. PLOSIVES AND NASALS 


















































Note.—The rows marked -y, -yw, and -w, show initials with palatalisation; labo-palatalise - 
tion, and labio -volarization respectively. 


voiceless, but voice may start in the fricative element. ky represents the 
corresponding voiceless aspirated affricate. The passage seems to DP 'enlarged 
before the beginning of the voice j.() 

Only g-and k ocour with labio-palatalization. In prononneing E 
with gyw and kyw, the affricates described above are.made with fairly strong 
lip-rounding. When + follows, the vowel also is rounded; when e and en 
follow, there is a rather prominent q before the vowel. 

° For dw and gv, the sounds described for d and g are made with fairly strong 
lip-rounding, and are followed by a rather prominent w before the vowel. 
iw and kw are. made as the corresponding voiceless digne consonante 
followed by 8 similar w. 

Q) il i've EE E E A Dite leaf E E TIE 
with palatalixation, writing dey, tsy. Similarly, gyw and byw might have been regarded as 
dz and ts with labio-palatalixation and written dryw, isyw. Note, however, that Ch. has gait 
for Su's gya. aa ag rana s RM r nasa a ae 
M othe from angle Wo espe n Re 
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The pronunciation of syllables with plosive initials is indicated in the 
following eximples, in which the tones and finals are noted as they would be 


said by Bu :— 3 
bal “pa, pat “pha, do? “to, to! "tho, gut "ku, ku! khu; bad "pjan, pyout “pojau, 
dyau! tjau, tyaut “tajam, gyang: “tajay, kyang! “tahjan, gyws P tay, kywint 


“tahyn, gywen! “tayen, kywen! “tahyen, dwan! “twan, twan? cues Gao 
| kway, kwang! khway. 
`  Nasals.—The bilabial, dental, and velar nasal consonants are followéd, 
TABLE VI 


INITIALS 2, FRICATIVES AND AFFRICATES 


























Nots.—The rows marked -y, -yw, and -w, show initials with pelatalization, labio-palateliza. ` 
tion, and labio-velarixation respectively. $ 
markedly in the case of Ch., less so in the case of Su, by the corresponding 
voiced plosive. Thus mal is pronounced as mba, na! as “nda, nget as nge. 
٠ They might, indeed, be classified as plosives with nasalisation. (1) ' f 
Reference has already been made to Su's distinction of n with frioative 
palatalization from n with non-fricative palatalization. In the former case, 
` n is followed by voiced alveolo-palatal friction, e.g. „nyjen nyen?; in the 
latter, by a lowered variety of L e.g. nfen These differences are not made 
' by Ch., who uses, in both cases, n followed by j before the vowel. 
Labio-palatalization occurs only before f, and the effect has been described 
under that final. 
With libil aka on; the n is rounded and followed .by & rather prominent 
w before the vowel. 
Fricatives.—The labio-dental fricative ocours only voiceless, f. z representa 
a voiced fricative made at the hinder part of the teeth-ridge, with apparently 
a fairly narrow channel for the air. s represents a voiceless alveolar fricative. _ 
Labio-velarised z and s (ew, sw) are pronounced with np and are , 
followed by a prominent w. 
١ À as a simple initial is made with fairly strong velar friction e.g. ran 
' hant. With palatalization, it is spoken as a voiceless alveolo-palatal fricative, 


G) Tho list of darivitives of d, for example, would then be dy, dw, ad, ndy, adyw, nde. 


` 
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' رع‎ with a prominent J, e.g. “ajen hyen!. For labio-palatalized À (hyw), a similar 

articulation is made with lip-rounding, which in kyai persista throughout the 
vowel, or may, in Bu's case be relaxed before the end of the vowel, e.g. py 
hywi. In hywin! (“gyn or "guin), it is Ch. who relaxes the rounding before the 
end of the vowel.) In hw, fairly strong yelar friction is o) by & pro- 
minent w, e.g. "xwan hwan. 

Affricates.—dz represents an alveolar affricate. There is normally no voice 
during the stop, but it may start towards the end of the fricative element. 
ts is made unvoiced and with aspiration. With labio-velarization, these sounds 
are made with lip-rounding and are followed by w before the vowel of the 
final. Examples are deu! “ten, teu" “tehu; dewan! tawan, tewan" tshwan. 

Semi-Vowels.—The palatal sami-vowel, y, before vowels other than + is 
. & fairly prominent j. In yo* spoken by Ch. it is rounded, “yo. With + it may 
” be manifested as palatal friction running through the whole syllable, but it 
is sometimes inaudible. 

The labio-palatal semi-vowel, yw with + is id: in the rounding of the 
vowel; there may also be alveolo-palatal friction running through the syllable. 
It precedes other vowels as a fairly prominent y. 

The labio-velar semi-vowel, w, with o is not prominent, and is sometimes 
inaudible. With u it appears as bilabial friction. Sometimes there is labio- 
dental friction. I have observed this most consistently in the pronunciation 
of F five (wu? vwu), but it is doubtful whether there is any significant difference 
here. 

Tas DIFFERENCES usss THE SPHAKERS 

Apart from those directly and obviously linked with one tone in a series, 
Su has more “ qualitative ” differenves than Ch. ; but some of these are also, 
it would seem, connected with tone. Su’s yu and yo for which Ch. has only 
“Jo, ocour only where Ch. gives the 5th tone, and, as was pointed out above, 
it may be possible to consider yu as the Sth tone of ywi. we occurs only 
where Ch. gives a 5th tone syllable, and, with very few exceptions, this is 
true for ywe also. It is perhaps significant, in view of the fact that Ch. uses 
1 with tones 1—4, and je with tone 5 for سن‎ as well as for ye, that his “je is not 
unlike the pronunciation Su gives for ye with tone,5 as well as with tones 1-4. 

It may be observed with regard to yat that the difference in usage is 
essentially lack of palatalization in Ch.’s case; ngas is the form that would be 
` expected if there were no other consonant, so that the ngas‘ that Ch. gives 
for Su’s yas“ is, in a certain sense, yat minus the palatalization. 

In connection with the e and e$ Beta, the relation of which is peculiar, it 
may be mentioned that ge, ke, de; ie, and ne ocour only with the 5th tone. 
Only Su has ne’ (X3); Ch. gives -nje, which could be written #5 for him, Su 
having no nye. On the other hand, for #£ Su gives mje (meet) and Ch. -me (me*). 

(1) Tt would have been possible to amign Ay and Ayw to the fricatives and regard thom as s 


with palatalixation (sy) and Iabio-palatalixation (syw). 9 &ppeará to be derived in some cases 
from ancient y, and in others’ from ancient z. See Karlgren, op. cit., pp. 40. 48. 
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List OP ORHARAOTERS TO ILLUSTRATE THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SYLLABLES 
IN TABLE I 
. The order is that of Table Y, starting on the left and reading down the 
columns. Where possible, at least one charaoter is given for each of the syllables 
to show ita use with one of the five tones. The Wade romanization for Pekinese 
` is given on the right of the character. ' 


b In p? winî À yün? 
bit 3 p? de! 52 e 
p? É pe te ay të 
dy: É Wc get 53 kê, kot 
it # tA kes * ko, k'ê“ 
gys. g ohil 4 byes yl pie 
ky?! x chi pe H p'ail 
gy! X chi? yet F4 teki 
kyun? Là ch? tye. Fk te 
mw * më gye i chieh? 
ny? £. ne kye" Bl ch iet 
ly? B Lol gue E chtieh* 
nyo k WP ky kk cheki 
kun? ik i gues MK kuo! 
s Wo e k^" f] Kot 
55 H š Jh nah p lieht 
s H gsl nge5 * pi ot 
ME A شك‎ mye! a mich 
HW hew ze # je 

“Ayam i hai 8e she 
dev n chi he heit 
i m ` ohh? hye X Asteh? 
yu x Le hype KL hmieh! (1) 
gui x yu dee 3 chê: 
bini X ping) tse it chê 
pin! #t pani yet dk yeh* 
dint gy ting! ywes 8 leh 
tin! 8 ting! bent ١ jJ pêng! 

4 gyin 4r chink pen? ae p ên! 
kyin? qn ch'ingt den: XE têng! 
gyun! Li chan ten! ft tun! 
h JE hüm gent 8 km: 
min? * min? ken! ot kêng! 2 
nin? +k lin" byen =| pien 
hy T Asin pyent W pen 
hywint A Asin! dyent W tien! 
yur È yint () Oh. uses Aywi 
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ten! 
ohient 


2 5 518 3: 3 DR بعد‎ EN 59 B B GE نط‎ 84 55 EDL E PG Sp Sh جا‎ RS ج13 جا‎ k S ta GS CN EG B E الك‎ im اا‎ 
8. 
š 


bout past 
pow Bl pow. 
` deut LJ tout 
teu, ` «8 Four 
gor 4j kou! 
kee. H kou 
| dyout E tul 
gya i ohiu? 
hye | $k oh 
mai X  mow() 
nas, ik lou 
ngeul . 5 out 
myeut ` = miut 
nyeu 4p mut 
lyeu* =#Z liut 
feet m Jow 
teu Æ ow 
seu? £ show 
heut ` f hout. 
hyeu f hetu. 
dzeu! # . chou 
tout fü ch‘out 
you? # yè 
bat xi - pa 
pat tü p'at 
daî ay ta? 
tal ^i t'at 
ka! . Ë k'a! 
gya | * cha! . 
kya* (2) z chat 
ga A. kuat 
, kwa | k'uat, 
ma? R ma? 
na? | 4 nat 
nya Ri ment (n 
hs - ١ (9 
Jah 95 Ja! 
sa* `.. m shan . 
hat . n . ha! 
. hyat x hsiat 
` () Oh. uses mungi. 
(*) Ch. gives Aet. 


(y Giveri ss used colloquially for ngen. 
(9) Given as a colloquial word, “ sweet” 
(of e.g. a child). - ç i 
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swa? xm shua guwang! x kuang! 
Moa! it hua! kacangi XE ` kumg 
يم‎ jf. chat mang" K: mang" 
كوم‎ ye tea nang? I] lanp C 
dewa! E chat ngang! Ww ang! 
inoa? Ó — mt از‎ niangi 
ya, Y ya, lyang* J liang‘ 
wot a fang! 0 fang: 
ban ` ye. pan}: zang‘ BE ` , Jang | 
pan O pov sangi [C 
dan! Yi tani hang? fi ' hang 
tanî K Tani hyang! " Asiang* 
gom E kami hwang’ XE huang 
kan! N kani dzang* # ° chang" . 
deo! Jam twang! tong! 
twan’ m. tuan? dewang! 5s , Chuang! , 
gwan! 0 kuan iswang? Æ ch‘uang* 
kwan! x k'uant yang! B yang? 
man? # man? vang! E wang: 
nan! W nani bait E. d past 

: ngan! ge an! past = pai“ 
moan? B. nuan? das => tah! 3 
jan‘ ik Jom tait * fast 
con® ° ¥ jan? gait * bait. 
aan Hi shan! kav m kas! ^ 
hm kK. hanî gay! # chieh* (1) 
moan? M juan? gwar Ë kuat 
swan! EC suan! Boni“ tk L'uast 
hwan* Ë han: - ma? X ma? 
dean* Kh chant nas zk las? 
tsan? E tsan? ngait 2 ah 
devant M Qua : sai! tá ehai! 
tswan! sy ch'uant ha? MM has? 
wan! ¥ wan! hyait "n hsieht 
Che? M pang ET W  suait 
pang" 5 pan? hast # huait, 
dang * tang dzas* R tsa 
tang! a Fang" isas! M ts‘asl 
gong” a kang" dawai? (1) 

Rang! ME K'ang! twas 2 ch'uan* 
meo X do we yan 
yang! * chiang" watt = wit 

C) Ob. gires goi. 


° (s) Given by Ch. as “ tar off (raping) " i 
no character, He gives Ayin! for žk. 


(f) Given as haughty’; no character. 


ARH SE PSZER À Wm. جا ع اد‎ MONTY MY HB E E ED Ye 


uw 


| 


DE 


yes 


E 


ESSERE 


dul 


Buib-cxEEHERMNSERRNRHORRG S وك‎ 36 EE SON 5: E ia HO ERO RE P 


(1) Ob. gives po. 





sounds in Swahili 
By A. N. TUOKER 

"(Continued from p. 871, Vol. XI, Pari 4) 

The Vowels in Verbs and Verbal Nouns Borrowed from Arabie 


. 970. In order to understand the somewhat bewildering vowel-alternation 
in Arabio-Swahili verbs and their derivatives, it is first necessary to have 
before one the behaviour-pettern of the verb in Arabic. Taking a verb 


E oa r ل اي‎ Hd rr Y A ` Le. 


“ fundamental " form and nine: “ derived " forms. Thus قتل‎ (kill), gives :— 


3rd pers. sg. perf. Imper. ag. maso. 


I (fundamenjal) : ' كل‎ 'qatala) -`  'igtil, 'ugtul, "ital 
II (causative-intensive) i JS 'qattal(u) 'gattil d 
. TI (oonative) ` ee  ‘qutal(a) qatil 
IV, (causative) , Ji '?aqtal(a) Pagtil 
Y (reflexivə) ٠ dis ta’qattal(a) — ta'qattal 
` VI al (ol AE  ta'qutel(a) ta'qa:tal 
VH (pamive) .°  Jäl Mawe. -igdi 
VII (reflexive) ` ` OSP da'tátalg) qatil 1 
IX seldom found š | 
` X (reflexive of IV) أستقتل‎ is'taqtal(a) . itag ` 


The final vowel is sounded in Classical Arabic only. 

. 971. The vowel-pattern of Swahili verbs, apart from phones E e 
tions already discussed, depends primarily on which form or forms of the Arabic ` 
verb the Swahili have borrowed. The forms most often borrowed are I, Il, ` 
and/or TII (long vowels and long consonants being ignored, it is sometimes 
difficult to tell whether in a given verb it is form II or form IIT which has 
. been borrowed). , 

Forms V and/or VI, and VIII and X also ocour in conjunction with the 
above, usually with s distinction in meaning. Form IV is ana d borrowed, 
form IX nóver! ^ 

272. Each Arabio verb-form, in addition, may be said to have three 


1 One doubtful derivation from form MERE be found in the poom-title al inkl fa:f(1) 
(= revelation). 
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“ states ". rather like the “ principal paris ” of a. Latin ve Thus the 
“ fundamental" form of كتل‎ has:— ,.' 
كل‎  'qatal(a) (3rd pers. sg. maso. ett) E 
a 'yugtel(u) (3rd pers. sg. maso. imperf.) 
Q3! ‘uqtal (imp. sg. maso.) 
to which m&y be added here :— Ne 
28 qatlu(n)  (infin., vb. noun) 
JF qam (act. part.) 
مقتول‎ magtul (pas. part) , 
. ca magtal (killing, place of killing) 
though.the derivation of these forms from the above three is obvious to Arabic 
scholars. 

273. It would, seem that the Swahili usually base their pronunciation on ' 

the imperative “ state " of each “ Form " (with metathesis of first vowel and 
consonant in Form I) when they borrow a verb, possibly because that was 
what they most often heard from the Arabe in the early days. 

Against this it must be admitted that a large proportion of verba borrowed . 
from Arabic do not lend themselves to use in the imperative, and Krumm 
(pp. 91-2) is consequently of the opinion that the ‘ state” borrowed is the 
imperfect (which is very similar), and adapted in the following way :— 

(1) ya- is dropped, (2) behind the first consonant & vowel'is inserted, 
` (8) the Arabio vowel is retained after the second consonant, (4) the final vowel 
is usually 4L but is -u after labial consonants or after a preceding -u-. 

In the examples which follow, for the. sake of convenience, the Arabio 
verb will be given in ite imperative “ state”, except where otherwise stated, 
Form 1. ; 1 

214. Verbs derived from Arabio Form I have the following vowel-patterns :— 
i i i (ui i sometimes) (final vowel u after labial consonant) 

i & i (u a i sometimes) 


u u u(here the final vowel rhymes with the other two, ub E 
, the final consonant is) N 


(a) himii f himii, | (endure) -del ihmil > 
` miliki . (rule over) — - اتلك‎ imbir 
(a)xtiqn ^ (b)hitimu (oome to end) اخم‎ ixtim 


(a) subiri (B) ساقم‎ (af. saBurl) (be patient) — _ أصير‎ iebir — 
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(a) hrfar — (b) hifa:ti (preserve) kas] ihfa# 

(a) qmail (b) Kinad (be content) el ignas 

(a) turar (b) fura:hi (rejoice) افرح‎ ifrah 
kufa:li (accept) اقل‎ iqbal 

(a) xuluqu (6) hulu:ku (create) اخلق‎ uxluq 

(a) hukum (b) hukumu (pass sentence) gel uhkum 

(a)xutu:Bu (b) hutu:Bu (preaoh) أخطب‎ uxtub 

(a) ruxu*qu  (b)ruxu:ku (nourish) Goo! uq 

(a) fatum (b) Jutumu (abuse) شم‎ uftum 

(a) sudu:qu (b) suduk (cp. sadiki) (believe) أصدق‎  usduq (speak 

i truth) 

suju:du (bow down) owe usdgud 

(a) rufum —(b)hudummu (serve) ml udum 


275. Sometimes the pattern iii persiste where one would expect a different 
pattern :— 


(a) kumidi (b) bimt:di (praise) Ar! فعسم‎ 
kiri:hi (loathe) eS | ikrah 
tiifu (destroy) all itlaf 

(a) sihri ° (b) shiri (bewitch) el lahar! 

(a) stiri (B) sitimi, notiri (hide) Jel ustor 

(a) suli:Bi (b) suli:Bi (of. sali:Bu)? (crucify) tol uslub 


216. The following seem to be derived from other “ states ” of the verb :— 
Swahals. Arabic. 


(a) SaBu:du (b)aBudu , (worship) سد‎ yaSbud(u) (imperf.) 
amuru (command) ^ — ^ ya?mur(u) (imperf) 
(a) #aBuri (b) saBuri (cf. (be patient) صبور‎ sabur (patient) . 
saBlri) ` 
sabumi (bid at auction) O * j sabum (customer) 


1 But perhaps from sihr (sorcery). í From noun صليب‎ salib. 


(a) tataru 
(a) saltu 
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Jeru:hi (cf, (wound) جرح‎ dgurh 
jari:hi) 
husu:du (of. (envy) حسود‎ liusu:d 
hasi:di) ` 
(b) tutura (break fast) فطور‎ fatar 
(b) suluhi, (reconcile) ` صلح‎ sulk 
suluzhu (of. 
sele:hi) 
Juhu:du (of. (attest) شهود‎ Juhu:d 
° fahi:d'i) 1 
fikiri (consider) o für 


Forms IT and III and IV. 


217. Verbs derived from Arabio Forms TI or 111 or IV have vowel-pattern :— 
aii(a İ u if final consonant is labial) 

Note: Since the Swahili ignore both double consonants and long vowels 
in these words, it is sometimes difficult to tell which form of the verb has been 
borrowed, and some of the following examples must be regarded as approxima- 


tions only. 
Swahili. 
(a) Bat*ili (b) Batili (annul, defy) 
haditi (narrate) 3 
(a) Hasi:di (b) baskdi (cf. husu:du) (envy)! 
(a) eadi*qi (b) sadiki (of. sud'u:ku) (give credence to) 
(a) sawi:ri (b) sawiri (fashion) 
(a) Bamimi (b) Samimi (guarantee) 
(a) fad'i:li (b) fairl (of. tafata:li) (favour) 
sahi:hi (pass as correct) 
Ba fizri (foretell) 
fari: ` (comfort) 


1 From شبد‎ fahid(æ) (perf.). 


* Or from the nouns حديث‎ Hadi: and حسيد‎ Hasi:d. 


JL. 


2 


t 


uS 


Cee 
de 
d 


c? 


LL 


(witnpsses) 


(vb. noun) 


Arabic. 


Form II. 


bateil 
Maddie 
tassid 
200014 > 
sawwir 
tammin 
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. Form II. 
tasiri (translate) . p fanir 
saki:fu (make stone floor) us saqqif (make 
d , ceiling) 
abi:Bu (punish) عدب‎ 0 i 
arifu - (inform) عرف‎ Samo 
; Form III. 
Badii - (change) Job ” ba:dil + 
| Bariki (bless) ` بارك‎ barik 
(a) fari°qi (b)fariki - (depart life) Gb tariq 
(a) safır (b) satiri (travel) سائر‎ satir 
(a)Sarwm (b) awimi, aumi (assist) ae Sawin 
(a) xa:lif (b) hali:tu, (disobey) ` خالف‎ xal 
Note also :— | : 
, (a) Bailey (b) Bale:he, Bele:ye! (grow up) بالغ‎ ba:liy (part) 
(a)sazmeh  (b)same:he (forgive) ét sa:mih 
_ Form IV. 
amini (trust) امن‎ amin 
Forms V and VI. : ; 


. 278. Verbs derived from Arabic Forms V or VI have vowel-pattern :— 
a a a i usually, but the last two vowels are uncertain. 
Hare again long vowels and double consonante are ignored. 


Swahili, 


, takaBa:li (of. kuBa:li) (accept) 
(a) tafat¥al (0) tafabarli (of. fabi:li) (please) 
(a) tadarrak (b) tadaraiki, tadariiki , (cope with) 
(of. diri:ki) 
tanafu:si (breathe) 


1 Or from Form II Ja, baddil 
1 baleghe in Binna. 


Arabic. 
Form V. 
تقل‎ taqabbal 
كفضّل‎ 01 
درك‎ tadarrak 


QE tanaffus (inf) 
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Form yI. 
ER taBarwku (join together in ا‎ tabaruk- (inf.) 
(of. Bari:ki) prayer) ` 


Form VIII. à | 
279.. Verbs derived from Arabic Form VIII have .vowel-patterns :— 
iiai or ia a İ (u after final labial consonant) | 
1a i (in shortened verbs) : 
Swahili. Arabic. 
: f Form VIII. 
(a) xtalifu (b) hitali:tu (cf. halitu) (be different) اختلف‎ ixtalif 


(a)idg'tah:d (b) jitahidi (cf. Juhu:di) (exert oneself) أحتبد‎ idgtahid 


hita:ji (need) احتباج‎ Ihtiya:d3 
(a) xta:ri (b) hitai (cf. hia:ri) (prefer) pel ixtar 
(a) ftaiki (6) fita:ki (accuse) «al dftaki 
(a) sta:wi (b) sita:wi (flouriah) yal istawi 


Form X. 


280. Verbs derived from Arabic Form X have vowel-patterns :— 
aa a Î or aiii (u after final labial consonant) 
aa i or aii (in shortened verba) 
Note that the Perfect “ state ” seems to be the one borrowed here for the 


most part. 


# 


Swahili. . . Arabic. 
Form X. 
staamami (of. (trust) استأمن‎ iste?man(a) (perf.) 
amimmi) 
(a) staqaBa:8i (b) stakáßa:ði (of. (take posses- yañ] istagbaë(a) (pert) 
kaßi:ði) Bion of) 
staaja:Bu (of. (be amazed) Cewe] istasdsab(a) (perf.) 
aja:Bu) | . 
staara:Bu (cf. (be civilized) استعرب‎ istaSrab(a) (perf.) 
| ara:Bu sb.) 
staha:Bu (of. he:6u) (like) Col istahabba- (perf) 
(a)staMmil (b) stahami:li (be patient) استحمل‎ istahmil 
1 stahimi:li (cf. 


himi:li) 
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| Form X. 
stabili (deserve)  لهأتسا‎ iste”hil 
stahiki (of. ha:ki (be worthy) Jil istaltiqaa 

Bb.) H 

(a) stareh_ (b)stare:he (cf. raha (be still) — c tarih 
8b.) 


Disyllabic Verbs. 

_ 281. Not all borrowed verbe are trisyllabic, however ; there are a con- 
` siderable number of disyllabio verbs, containing either one or two consonants, ٠ 
Such verbs are derived from Arabic verbs with reduplicated or ‘ weak ” radicals. 
Thus :— ; 


Verbs with second. radical reduplicated. 
(a) iri (b)kiri (aoknow- 5 gir < 5> qarr(a) 
ledge) | 
Sura (harm) eo torr < صل‎ tara) 
rufi (return) رد‎ rudd < رد‎ radd(a) 
bant (think) EE © Pann(a) 
Verbs with first radical “ weak” (Le. w or y). 
ri¢i ^ (inherit) c 0 < ورت‎ warad(a) 
^ Hollow” verbs (middle radical “ weak”). 
` tu:Bu (repent) ez tub < V tabla) 
(a) qzs(s)i (b) ki:si (estimate) فس‎ dis < QU anma) 
xurı (visit tomb) 547 yaxuru < زار‎ samia) 
imperf.) | 
ruri (perjure) زور‎ xur(vb n) > زر‎ sewwar(a) 
(2nd form) 
Verbs with third radical “ weak”. 
zimi ٠ (commit ازن‎ imi < زل‎ rana: 
adultery) 
(a) Satu (b)a:u (pardon) sêm yaSfu: (imperf.) < (ie Safa: 
(a) Saisi (D) asi (rebel) عاص‎ Sasi (part) < (gat Sasa: 


(a) wahi (b) waihi (be in time) Z yahi: < J> waha: 
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Swahili. Arabic. 


Verbs beginning with glottal explosive (hamza). . 

(a) s?i:8u (b) d:ñu (afflict) wah yusibu(imperf.)« whol ?asa:b(a) 
(a) krbbu (b) hiBu 1 (love) Co] ?ahtbb < Í ?aYabb(a) 
Conjugation. 


282. These Swahili verbs are not inflected for mood, eto., ie. there is no 
negative suffix -i nor subjunctive suffix nor indicative suffix -a, though they 
do take the plural imperative suffix -ni (sometimes -ent). But even so the final 
vowel of the verb, obtained through the processes already described, remains 


Examples ;— 
ninaami:ni (I believe) 
` siamini (I do not believe) 
niamimi (let me believe) 
ninaGuBurtu “(1 dare) 
si&uBu:tu (I do not dare) 


(a) nnamsa:meh (b) ninaysame:he (I forgive him) 
(a)simsa:neh (b) sigpsame:he (I do not forgive him) 
nikuBa:li (that I may accept) 
nisikufBa:li (that I may not accept) ' 
rudi pL rudimi? (return |) 
. tu:Bu pl. tubuni (repent !) 
(a) stalimilimi (b) stahamilimi (be patient | pl.) 
283. On the other hand they are capable of taking Bantu derivative 
suffixes. (Note final -u gives way to -i- in these suffixes.) 
kuBa:li (accept) gives :— kufalia, kuBalirwa, kuBalitke, kubali: fa, 


- kuBaliarna. 
Bati:li (annul) gives :— Batilirwa, Batilicka, Batili: fa. 
amimi (trust) gives :— aminla, aminika, amini:/a, aminiama, 
samo:he (forgive) gives :— samehe:a, samehe:ka, sameherwa, same- 


E he:fa, sameheama. 

‘ stakaBa:ti (receive) gives :— stakafabl:a, stakaBati:wa, stakaBabi:fa. 
hitaji (need) gives :— hitaH:s, hitajirwa, hitajlika, hitajiama. 
hitalifu (be different) gives :—  hitalifla:na. 
varan (despise) gives :— Saraulirwa, Barauliama ?, 
skut (be quiet!) gives :— mkati: Ja (cause someone to be quiet) 

284. Verbal nouns or adjectives are to be found in three forms :— 
(a) The Arabic verbal noun may be borrowed direct (allowing for phonetic 
tendencies). 
1 Dictionary form kebu. 
* Or rudien according to Kramm. 
* Note intrusive ~l- on analogy of Swahili verba with “ submerged ” L 
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(b) A pseudo-Arabio verbal noun may be ooined by adding the suffix -a, 
“either to the Swahili verb-stem or jo the Arabic verbal noun (instead of -i 
or -u). 

(c) The verb-stem may be treated like a normal Swahili verb-atem, and be 
used unchanged, or else given suffixes like -fu, -vu, -fi xl 

Prefixes may be added to all three types of verbal noun or adjective, but 
itis to be noted that those words which fall under (a) or (b) predominantly 
„occur in the n- dr li- class, and consequently are usually capable of prefixing 

-ma- only. Words formed in Bantu fashion, ie. those falling under (c), may 
' nearly all prefix m-, wa-, mi-, and u- as well. 


285. (a) Arabic verbal nouns, eto. 


. Swahili. Arabic. 
. (085276) . à 
(a) hama:li (b) hama:li (carrier) JU Tamma:l 
(a) malik (b) malki? (king) | ملك‎ malik 
(a) malki (b) mlki? (kingdom) ملك‎ milk 
(a) hatima (b) hatima (conclusion) ie. xatima(t) 
(a)qmarya (b) kinatya (self content) فناعة‎ qana:Sa(t) 
a)fura:a — (b) turahe (joy) i| 5 fara:ha(t) 
- kabudi? (acceptance) قول‎ qubul 
hakim(u) (judge) hakim 
(a) hikma (b) hekima (wisdom) RA hikma(t) 
(a) xa#*i:Bu (b) hati:Bu (preacher) culs xatib 
(a) xutBa (b) hotu:Ba, (sermon) ibs xutba(t) 
; hutu:Ba 
(a)rixi*qi (b) riziki (subsistence) Qo ا‎ 
(a) xadim  (b)hadimu (Bervant) خادم‎ xadim 
(Of. § 275.) 


1 There are, of course, 8 fow outstanding exceptions like : mHadimu (onginal inhabitant 
of Zanxiber) ; (a a) qsa:mel (b) msame:ha (s forgiving person) ; (a) sarma (5) msama:ha 
(forgrveneez). 

^ Aley does not accept the dictionary renderings mall and miln, though he recognizes 
milki:& (queen). 

* Note that the alternative forms kiBali, ikiBali would seem to be derived from the 


Imperative أقبل‎ iqbul, though the Swahih verb is kuBa:li. 


(a)makruh(o) — mak(u}ruhi* 


(C£. $ 276.) 
(a) *1Ba:da 


(a) tia:s1d 
(a) fa:hxà 


(Cf. 8 271.) 
(a) qaBi°5r 


(a) sath 


(a) Barra 


(Cf. 8 279.) 
(a) xtiari 
(a) xiarri 
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- iwah. 
hag:du, (praise) 
htmdu! 
kara:ha (aversion) 
(abhorrent actions) 

stara (oovering) 

(b) 1Ba:da (worship) 
amri (command) 
amiri (commander) 

(b) hasidi  (envy) 

(b) Jahizdi (witness) 
jaha:fa — (testimony) 

(b) kabir (charge, care) 
$amama (bail) 
afaba:li (preferable) 

(b) sahihi (correct) 
tafsiri (translation) 
sakafu ` (sone floor) 
a¥a:Bu (punishment) 
maarifa (knowledge) 
amame (pledge) 
imami (faith) 

` (b) Bara:ka (blessing) 

safa:ri (journey) 

(b) hitia:ri (choice) 


(b) hia:ri, hiyari 


1 Dictionary versions. 


298 
a> hama 

Yara:ha(t)‏ كراهة 

e) fe makruh (park) j 

sitaza(t)‏ ستارة 


| sole Siba:da(t) 


| ?amr 
Sal Pamir 
A Rashid 
sale fahid or شېد‎ 
fahi:d 
5544 faha:da(t) 


` Š qabt 


tamama(t)‏ ضمانة 
fatal (superiority)‏ فضل 
sohih‏ تبح 
ae tafzir‏ 
sagt (ceiling)‏ سقف 
Saba:b‏ عذاب 
à ma maSrifa(t).‏ 
?amama(t)‏ أمانة 
ok! ?jimam‏ 
Sy baraka(t)‏ 
Die safar‏ 


UA ixtiyar (inf.) 


pe xiyar 


(a)xtilat  (b)hitilatu 


Htiha:da 
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(differenoe) 
(effort) 


286. (b) Pseudo-Arabic verbal nouns, etc. 


Swahh. 
(Cf. 8 274.) 
(a) subra  (b)suBira (< subiri (patience) 
5 vb.) 
(Cf. 8 276.) mM 
jeratha, jara:ha (wound) 
husu:da + (envy) 
(ma)fuhuda (< (testimony) 
Juhu:du vb.) 
fikirs, fika:ra, fikra (thought) 
(< tikiri vb.) 
(Cf. 8 277.) 
taswira (picture) 
taraja (comfort) 
Badala (substitute) 
hala:fa 3 (disobedience) 
(a) msamah (b) msamaha (forgiveness) 


(C£. § 279.) 


majta:ka (< ftackl (accusation) 


vb.) 


Htiha:da, jitihadi (effort) 


Arabio, 
اختلاف‎ ixtila:f (inf.) 
احتباد‎ idgtiha:d (inf.) 


Arabic. 


sabr‏ صبر 


cle dgirath (pL) 
sol faha:da(t) 


SO filer ` 


2 ' صو‎ taswir 
فرج‎ faradg 
JA badal 

xilaf (opposition)‏ خلاف 
samah‏ ماح 


iftika:‏ اشتكاء 


olp>| idgtiha:d 


287. (o) Verbal nouns, ete., formed in a Bantu manner. 


(Cf. 8 274.) 
phimi:li 
hifa:81 


1 Also hasad or hasidi. 


(that whioh carries) 
(protection) 


» Also (u)hali:fu. 
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tokinal:fo 

ukinai:fu 
(a) hukum (b) hukuma ` 
(Cf. § 275.) - 

himi:dil . 

msitiri 
(CE. § 276.) 

uxaBuni 


(a) majiruhe (b) majeruhi + 
masulu:hu, usulu:hi, usuluhi:fu 
msuluhi:fa, msuluhirvu 


(Cf. 8 277.) 


(a) ukasid (b) uhasidi * 


(a) mamin (b) méamimi 


ubadili, uBadili:fu 
(ma)Badili:ko 


msafiri 
uhali:fu 


(a) msarmeh (b) msame:ho, msameha,? msameheji * 


(Of. 8 279.) 


(Cf. § 280.) 


(a) wstahi:q: (b) mstahiki 


1 Also hamid u. 


YOL, XIL PART 1, 


(gelf-oontained person) 
(independence) 
(Bentence) 


(praise) 
(one who hides) 


(bidder) 
(wounded person) 
(reconciliation) 
(upright) 


(nullity) 

(invalid) 

(envy) 
(guardianship) 
(sponsor) 
(benefactor) 
(prediction) 
(comforter) 
(expounder) 
(change) 
(change of circumstances) 
(traveller) 
(disobedience) 
(merciful person) 


(defect) 
(accuser) 


(flourishing condition) 


(wonder) 
(civilired person) 
(civilization). 
(deserving person) 


1 Diotzonary forms. 
15 
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SECTION III 
Other Languages 
PERSIAN 


288. The following table shows the normal rendering of oohsonanta (outside 
the phonetic system of Arabio) in loan-words from Persian 1 :— 


Persan. Swahili. 
Alphabet, Example. Alphabet, Ezumple. 
Ar. Phon. ‘Ar. Phon. Orth. Phon. Orth, Phon, 
ب‎ P QA pipi p p pilipili pilipili (pepper) 
c ft ee tjais ch tf cha tjai  : (tea) 
cs g £ guni g g? gunia gumi or (sack-oloth) 
gunia 


Tt should be noted that the Parstan explosive consonante are pronounced 
with a fair degree of aspiration, asin English. This aspiration is not reflected 
in Swahili. 

Note variations in the sibilant sounds in: 

2 زنك (barbarous) and zanzibar of. Per. É j, senj or‏ سدور 

And in the liquid sounds in: 

mdalasini + (cinnamon), Pers. dem olo. dam fimi. 


ubilingami or mbirigga:ni (egg-plant), Pers. des ba;xangam or ol 
ba:denjam. 

And in h in: 

fehedami or Bedami (sort of berry), Pers. lees behdameh with colloquial 
form bedu:neh. 


HINDUSTANI Š 
289. Outstanding characteristics of the Hindustani phonetic system are :— 
The retroflex consonante : t d t x 1 (the last two in com- 
pounds only) 
The unvoiced aspirated consonante: ph th fh tfh kh 
The voiced aspirated consonants : bh dh dh dgh gh 


290. Swahili, in borrowing words from Hindustani, takes no account of 
either aspiration or retroflex tongue-position. Note that t and d in Hindustani 


1 Here, as in Hindustani, the Arabic spelling will be given, as being the spelling most likely 
to be used in East Afrioa by the traders. 

* Chinese origm. ‘Jal also much used; this form comes through Arabic. 

s Implomve, 

1 dalachims acoordmg to Krumm. 

* It is difficult to say whether Urdu or Hindi predominates in oontributing loan-words. 
The two languages are very similar phonetically. Urdu forms are given here. 


LÀ 
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are strongly denial, but Swahili ignores this too." Double consonants are also 
ignored. * 

The following table shows the normal rendering of consonants (outside the 
phonetio systems of Arabic and Persian) m loan-words from Hindustani :— 


Hindustani, j Swahili. 
Zt He de Dies. 0d Pus QUA. ce 
> t AG ghart t t gati gazti (pier) 
5 à C3 qabba: d d daba dama — (small box) 
j À. j ka r Fr kauri kfri (cowrie) 
kau:re 
r, ph (no example to hand) 
الم‎ th WS kattha: + t katu katu (kind of gum) 
€ th جتهى‎ tftthi t t cheti feti (ticket, chit) 
4 th l (no example to hand): 
é kh حو وكهم‎ ügokhim k k jukumu jwkumu (insurance) 
بكهار‎ bakhaz(i) h h bohari Bohazi — (store-house) 
r bh sip bhmdi b B binda Binda (“lady 
fingers ”) 
^» dh دهولى‎ dhobi d d dobi  do:Bi (laundryman) 
ذم‎ qh (no example to hand) 
حي‎ dgh (> dghabba: j J jebu jogu (pendant) 
£ m كهازى‎ sati g 9 gai gari (cari) 


Thus all Hindustani unvoiced explosives are rendered by the unaspirated 
sounds p, t, tf, k, and all Hindustani voiced explosives are rendered by the 
implosive sounds B, d, y, g.* 


ENGLISH 
Vowels 
291. The English vowel system consiste in :— 
Five long phonemes— i a: o: w 8: 
Seven short phonemes—1 E æ p uA e 
It is reduced to one of five vowels in words borrowed into Swahili. The 
Swahili words are sometimes based on English pronunciation, but at other 


1 Compare the following renderings from Binns: katu, cheti, dobi; and from Burt: ketu, 
dobi. The form dhobi has also been found in writing. 
1 Except in nasal compounds, See Binda above—not Binda. 
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times on English spelling. Little account is taken of English vowel-length 
or stress, which usually has to give way to Swahili penultimate Jength and 
stress. 
. The following examples are typical :— 
English i: is represented by Swahili L 
i:  polis(1) (police), wiki (week). 
English 1 is represented usually by Swahili i, sometimes by Swahili e. 
r  imtfi (inch), switf(i) or swztf (switch), ni:8u (nib), pakti or pake:ti (packet), 
admerri (admiral). 
English ع‎ is represented by Swahili e.t 
ع‎  gaze:ti (gazette), hote:li (hotel). 
English @ and a: are represented by Swahili &. 
® tangi (tank). ; 
a pawi (pass), ya:di (yard). 
English p and o: are represented by either a or o ? in Swahili. 
p daktari (doctor), afi:si or ofi:si (office), so:ka (soccer). 
o: tfadci (chalk), manowari (man-of-war), futBo:l (football) homi (motor 
horn). 
Note also spellings: dokstari, doktari, choki. 
English v and u: are represented by Swahili u. 
fu:ti (foot). 
u skuli (school), salutr (national anthem > salute). 
The English central vowels a, 9: and e are usually represented by a 
in Bwabili. 
A jami (judge), tami (ton), nambawa:ni or namber wan (best—number one). 
[exti (shirt), fas(t) kla:s(i) (first class). 
oe masta:di (mustard), morta (motor), ‘krismas(i) (present < Christmas). 
But note — 
ste:fn or stefemi ? (station), spe:fel (special), and spellings like: speshels, 
speshul (special), yesso (yes, gir). 


Diphthongs 
292. There are wo kinds of diphthong in English :— 
Rising diphthongs: ei ai oi gu ou 
Falling diphthongs: 1e £e 00 ve 
293. The English rising diphthongs are represented by pure vowels in 
Swahili, or else by disyllables—less frequently by true diphthongs. Thus:— 
el is represented almost always by e.t 
mexa (major), me:li (mail boat), meri (May). 


a 


2 


1 Usually with “ strong " (open) variety £, Bee $ 20. 

* Usually with “strong " (open) variety 0. Bee $ 25. 

* Usually with locative significance. 

* Usually with “ strong ” (open) variety €. See §§ 21 et seq. 

* Coined word for school purposes, hance not a good example, of. Aprili for April. 
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ai is represented by ai or ei (or even e sometimes). 
faime (fine), saini (signature < sign), thal:p(u) or thaizp(u) (typewriter), 
maili or malli or mezi re) Balsike:li or Belaike:li (bicycle). 
Note: wa:ya (wire). 
oi is represented by oi. 
Bori or Bol (boy). 
au is represented by au (usually a diphthong), occasionally o. 
páàn(d) or paum (pound), skáuti or skamt (boy scout), &ünsi or onsi 
(ounce). 
ou is invariably represented by o.* 
ko:ti (coat), motaBo:ti (motor-boat). 


294. The English falling diphthongs do not seem to be represented in 
Swahili, except in a few words coined for school use :— 

spora (Bpore), malaria (malaria) pronounced male:rya. 

But note: eroplemi (aeroplane). 


Consonants 


295. There are no English consonantes which Swahili speakers cannot 
approximate, the two systems being relatively similar. The following points, 
however, should be noticed :— 

Unvotced. explosives. 

296. The English unvoiced explosives are considerably aspirated in stressed 
syllables. In corresponding words in Swahili some consonants are aspirated, 
others not. Thus Aley :— 

panka (punkah), tami (ton), tfa:ki (chalk), korti (law court), thaip(u) 
(typewriter), Khe:si (case), kha:la (collar), khemp(u) (camp). 

Voiced explosives. 

297. The English voiced explosives are represented in Swahili by voiced 
implosives when they stand alone, but by voiced explosives in nasal compounds. 

Bu:ti (boot), deski (desk), jeremami* (German), ga:di (guard), namba 
(number), kamamda (commander), spa'ndgi (sponge). 

But Aley gives: bað (bath), sa:dgm (sergeant), ‘dgenerel (general). 

Sometimes, after a nasal, an unvoiced explosive is represented by a voiced 
explosive. 

tar(a}mbe:ta (trumpet), kambi (camp), &ngatfi:fi or andgictu (handkerchief); 
tangi (tank), blange:ti (blanket). 

Note also: ke:ki or ke:gi (cake), but sepe:to (spade). 


1 Also Belsikli, Bersikli, Baiskıl, Boskrl with stress on tho first-syllablo. 
1 Usually with ' weak " (close) variety 0. is al SOS 

` 5 Also mdartfl (cf. Deutach). 
* Note also Dictionary spellings : Te 
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Nasal consonants, 


298. There is some confusion as to whether to pronounce J or Ng for 
English “ng”. Here the spelling gives no clue. Thus :— 1 
sting = sllingi (derrick—sling) , 
shilingi = filigi or Jiling) or filigi (shilling) 
299. In some words there is confusion between r and L ; 
lori or loll (lorry) 
lo:ďi or ro:di (& pompous person, af. lord) 
` koplo (corporal) 
In other words there i8 no confusion :— 
re:li (railway), rala (ruler) 


Fricative consonants. 


300. Most English fricative consonants are well ae ‘with the 
exception of @and 5. Although both these sounds oocur frequently in Arabic 
borrowings, they are almost non-existent in English borrowings. But note :— 

or Sa:6(i) (bath) with alternative forms Bafi and Ba:fu š‏ قوط 

901. It is very rare that Swahili speakers have felt any need for extra 


consonants to aid them in their adaptation of English words. Note, however :— 
skru:fu (screw), dasani or daxami or ‘farzan, or darisam 1 (dozen) 


, PORTUGUESE 
Vowels 


302. Doo. ee ced 
acoord, where vowels are concerned. Like Swahili, Portugues has five vowel 
phonemes, with “strong”, “weak”, and dM subsidiary members. 
Thus: 

Pen ul I 
e has aa main members 8 e 7 9 
E a has as main members a A a w 
o has as main members:o o 
u has as main members u w 
according to position in the chain of speech. 

Portuguese spelling is largely phonetio, except that on occasions the lettera 

e and o are pronounced 1 and u respectively. 


' `1 Burt, p. 144. 

1 The vowel-symbols employed in tho phonetio “مم هاوه‎ are to be found in tho booklet 
illustrating the Linguaphone Course in Portuguese (based on the phonetic system of A. R. G. 
Viana) For tho sako of convenience the consonant-eystem of Portuguese is hero kept in line 
with that of Swahili. 
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308. Little ohange in vowel-quality is needed in borrowing words, from 
Portuguese into Swahili :— 


i mvimyo or mvimyu (spirits) P. vinho vinyu 

e pera (guava) P.pera pere 

& dama (a game) P. dama damu 

o kompa (“ hearts ”) P. copa  korpe 

u Bul (teapot) P.bule bule 
Nasal vowels. I 


304. All Portuguese vowels and most diphthongs may be nasalired. This 
nasalization is not carried over into Swahili. 


le:so (handkerohief) P. lenço 18:su 

turu:fu (trumps) P. trunfo  trtifu 

Bendera, Bandera (flag) P. bandeira béndevirs 
Diphthongs 


305. Portuguese has many diphthongs, rising, falling, and level. 
Rising: ai ae ei oi au eu 
Falling : ia ea ie io ua oa ue 
. Level: ui oe eo 
306. Portuguese ae and ei are usually represented bs the pure vowel e 
in Swahili :— 
re:e (ace) P. rae rai 
À Bera:mu (flag), P. beirame beiramme 
mremo (a Portuguese) P. Heino reinu 


307. Other diphthongs are usually represented by disyllables in Swahili :— 


pa:o (“ clubs ") P. pao paru 
fepe:o t (helmet) P. chapeo fa pem 
Berem (grease for corking) P. breu breu 
ria:i' (dollar) P. real rivel 
308. The following correspondences are irregular :— 
huru! (“diamonds”)  P.ouru oru 
piku (win) P. pacao pe kau 
Burra! (cotton cloth) P. burel bu'rel 
divad! (wine) Fr. (through P.) du yin 
Consonants 3 


309. Though Portuguese t and d-are strongly dental, this aspect is not 
recognized in Zanzibar Swahili, For Mombasa Swahili Burt notices dental 
quality m only two words—bweta (small box) and karata (card)—and Binns 


1 Also written: chapeo, reale, riale, wru, burai, diwei. 

3 It would seem that the consonant-system of Portuguese borrowings is nearer that of modern 
Portugal than that of Brazil, although the latter country was oolonired at about the same time 
as East Africa by the Portuguese. 
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not at all Even where the dental fricative is used in Portuguese 1 i$ is not 
“ naturalized " like the corresponding Arabic sound. 


Jupama (“ spades ”) P.espada upame 
ruma:da (rudder pivot) P. remada rema:te 


310. Notice the various representations of Portuguese | in Swahili, some 
possibly due to the spelling. 


ka: fa (ahest) P. caixa kaiju 
Bu: fa (wad) P. bucha bu:fg 
parafu:jo (screw) P. parafuso perstuju 
gere:za (prison) P. igreja igre:fs 


811. Notice r and 1 confusion in :— 3 
maygerersa or mwingere:xa .(Englishman) P. inglese Ingle:xe 
taBake:lo (gnuff-box) P. tabaqueira tebeke'ire 
Bilimbi or Birlmbi (cucumber) P. bilimbinos Drlimbimu/ 


312. Examples containing Portuguese palatalized 1 (“ Ih ") are not to hand. 
The palatal nasal (“ nh ") is represented by ny. 
foromya (pillow-case) P. fronba fromys 
kandarimya (kettle) P. caldeminha kaldeirinys 


1 is part of the d- phoneme in Portuguese, just as U is part of the b- phoneme, and Y part 
of the g- phoneme, 
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19. REOSERCOHES SUR LE VOOALISME, LE CONSON. , ET LA FORMATION 
DES RAGINES EN “ NOSTRATIGUB ”. By A. Cuny. pp. 164. Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1943. ^ 


20. Connaissance. Revue de culture franco-arabe. Nos. 1 and 2. Paris, 
1946. fr. 600 yearly. 


1. The laws dealt with in this book are the Sumerian, Babylonian, Assyrian, 
Hittite, and Hebrew. In each case the treatment is the same : an introduction 
describing, if need be, the discovery of the documenta, the nature of their 
contente, and their literary character; then follows a table of contente and an 
analytical index arranged according to modern ideas of law. In the section 
on the Bible the author thinks little of the classification as Book of the Covenant, 
Deuteronomy, Law of Holiness and Priestly Code; he mentions the more 
modern attempt to classify them according to their literary form, finding 
parallels to this in other codes. There is one odd slip; the Tiglath-pileser 
of the Bible did not live in the eleventh century. There is an index and abundant 

references to literature. 


2. “ He shall baptise thee . . . with fire.” In a Jewish apocalypse, the 
Ascension of Moses, occurs the passage :— 
Then I saw the river of fire Rigyon which went out before the Holy. 
One— blessed be he—from below the throne of glory, and which is formed 
from the sweat of the holy creatures which uphold the throne of glory > 
and, from fear of the majesty of God, they sweat fire. This is the river 
meant by him who said a torrent of fire gushed and spread itself before him. 
Thousands of thousands served him and myriads of myriads stood before ` 
him ; the judges were get and the books opened. For the Holy One—blessed 
be he--sits on the throne and judges the angel servants and after the judg- 
ment they bathe in this stream of fire and are born anew. , 
Obviously it derives in part from Dn. 7, 10, but there is nothing to prove that 
it is earlier than the Gospel passage. The present volume does not seek the 
origin of the expression “ baptism of fire", but follows ita derivatives in 
Christian literature and forms of worship. The Jewish material is early (not 
necessarily pre-Christian), and was adopted by the Valentinians with a differ- 
ence; to them the river of fire was an obstacle and fire evil, whereas to the 
Jews, though an instrument of punishment, it was also purifying and the matter 
of which the heavens were made ;. he who served the most High diligently 
became fire. On the Christian side, Jacob’s ladder (tending to be confused. 
with the pillar of fire), the dragon of sin, and the purifying river of fire are 
associated. The river of fire surrounds the City of God; the wicked, who try 
to cross it, perish, while the just are purified by it and pass over easily. In 
places a lake of fire supplants the river, and the cross is the ladder to heaven. 
Forms of worship are an expression of hopes for the hereafter; on the one 
hand the heavenly life is thought to be realized in the meeting of the saints for 
worship, and on the other eternal life may be described as perfect worship, 


v 
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adoration without end in heaven. Baptism by fire takes place after this life ; 
baptism by water is a symbol of it. The invisible baptism corresponds to the 
visible; heretics dispense with the visible, but the orthodox insist on the 
necessity of it. The baptism of Jesus is accompanied by flames on the Jordan ; 
the pillar of fire often marks a saint; signs of light or fire accompany a saint, 
passing from one to another, thus being an anticipation of the “ light of Muham- 
mad”. May one compare the words of ‘Umar ibn al-Farid, I am drowned in 
the fire? The author has drawn his material from many sources, Latin, 
Greek, Syriac, Coptic, and Armenian; there is a bibliography and 
mdex. : 

3. This book fills the greater part of this forty-second volume ; it is further 
described as a step towards deciding the nature of the family among the Semites. 
lt appears that the author has no first-hand knowledge of Arabia, but he - 
has studied the relevant literature (his bibliography contains 559 items), 
and his earlier book, Die Partastámme, showed that he could use his material 
to good advantage. This book covers the whole subject with excursions into. 
earlier periods of history. One book is missing from the bibliography, Hajj 
Rskkan ; even if it supplies nothing fresh, it would bring much corroborative 
evidence from districts which are almost untouched. The suggestion that bint 
‘amm is a corruption of bw ham is not mentioned. The sacrifice described on 
p. 56 is very like the ‘ar described by Westermarck in Morocco. It may be 
mentioned that in 1910 the Turkish lira was worth about eighteen shillings. The 
custom of distributing the bride-price among a group of near relatives is 
evidently connected with the ‘aia, the group which received or combined to 
pay blood-money. One cannot help feeling that the learned author is too 
ready to believe certain stories, most of which are localized in South-West 
Arabia. In the reference to the Land of Uz he omits the special reasons for the 
particular case described while those with whom it was custom were beyond 
the next hill On the question, Did the Arabs pass through a stage of matri- 
archy ? one must agree with the author that the evidence is scanty and incon- 
clusive. It will be long before anyone can add anything to this collection of 
material. 


4, A book on the Koran as literature is unusual, so a reader opens it with 
some excitement, which is not disappointed. The book is thorough ; it contains 
& definition of metaphor, a aketch of the Arabic doctrine of rhetoric, summaries 
of works in Arabic which deal with metaphor in the Koran, the mechanism 
of metaphor, and a list of all metaphors classified according to subjects. There 
is 8 short “ conclusion " and two indices, French and Arabic. In the list the 
primary meaning of each word is given as well as the metaphorical meaning or 
meanings. There can be no doubt that the book is complete ; those who want to 
know anything about metaphor in the Koran will find it here. The author 
has a heavy hand; in many places the phrase “a sledge-hammer to orush 
a butterfly " comes to-mind. He has also erred on the side of including too 
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much; the common phrase baina yadat = “ between the hands of" = “in 
front of,” is put down as a metaphorical use of “ hand ”. This is ridiculous ; 
but perhaps it is better to have too much than too little. It would be easy to 
draw up a list of mistakes. The conclusion is what one would expect; the 
metaphors ate those to be expected from one who was part townaman and part 
beduin. Mr. Sabbagh seems not to know Torrey’s thesis on commercial terms 
“in the Koran. He regrets that he has not time to trace the influence of the Koran 
on later literature. Much more important is the question how far the metaphors 
are common to the Koran and to pre-Islamic poetry ; the answer to this would 
throw light on Muhammad’s mentality. Some additions might be made with 
advantage: kaffüra (p. 76; not in the index), is a loanword from Hebrew ; 
faiaha (p. 166) means “ he judged ”, in South Arabia ; sawm (p. 139) it appears 
“that a man might vow to perform the pilgrimage without speaking; khayl 
(p. 101) regularly means cavalry. Mathal is a diffioult word, not to be rendered 
by one English word only. The answer to the question, What are little girls 
made of ? Sugar and spice and all that's nice, is a mathal. The highest mathal, 
+he utmost that oan be said, applies to God. The author is forced to ask what 
face and hands mean when applied to God, and decides that they must be taken 
literally; though they do not mean what they mean when applied to men. Like 
Muslim scholars in general, he will not admit that, if God is quite unlike man, 
he can neither know nor say anything about Him. The only way open 
to men is to speak of God as if he were a man while oonfessing the 
inadequacy of language. When cetera» te) Wod, Ron pnd: hands, grs 
metaphors. 


b. The essays which make up this book have all been printed before, 
one as the introduotion to an edition of the works of the poet and the others 
in magazines, All are built on the same plan and deal with the surroundings 


. of the poet, his life, works, and then criticism, though the proportions of the 


sections vary. The subject of the-book is the poetry of Spain ; but an Eastern 
, poet, Mutanabbi, takes the first place because Arabio poetry is one, because 
` he led it into new paths and was a potentinfluence m Spain. Attention is called 
to his lack of interest (at least in his poems) in God and women, to his pride in 
. his profession and to his exploits as a soldier—a relic of the days of Ignorance. 
Mutanabbi was a parasite living on the bounty of princes and others, yet he 
was a complement to Saif al-Dawla, who would not hold such a proud place 
in story were it not for Mutanabbi and his likes. A few pages are. devoted to 
the “ forgiven ” prince (he had tried to kill his father), with extensive tranala- 
tions of his poems. Abu Ishàq of Elvira (T c. 459/1067) was famous among 
his countrymen as an asoetio poet and among Europeans as author of a savage 
attack on the Jews. It is hinted here that the poet forsook the world because 
he could not conquer it, and attacked the Jews because they had got the good 
things of this life. The chapter on ibn QuzmÃn is a summary of all that can be 
said at present, with translations from his verse. The longest chapter is given 
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to ibn Zamrak, whose verses were used to decorate the Alhambra. His career 
was not uncommon ; the son of poor parents, he.found patrons, and by their 
influence was appointed a clerk in the government; he returned with 
Muhammad V to Granada, and in 773/1872 became first mmister and had a 
share in the murder of his predeoeesor and patron, ibn Khatib. Some twenty 
years later he suffered the same fate, His compositions ran on oonventional 
` lines. This book will go into a pocket, is popular in the best sense, while the 
translations are reliable. 


6. Al-Ghazali is an attractive figure; the brilliant teacher who gave up 
everything to geek peace for his soul, the autobiography with ite likeness to 
the Confessions of Augustine, the sweep and eloquence of the Ihyd, the depth 
and variety of his knowledge, all make him worthy of study, and much has 
already been written about him. Does the present book help us to understand 
him better? It is in two parts, one dealing with his life and character, the 
second with his mystical theology. The life’ ia told pleasantly, but quite 
uncritically. Should the name be spelt with one z or two? The book derives 
it from a village, Ghazála, but adds that his father was a spinner, which is 
only another way of saying that the name is Ghazzali. A plausible attempt 
is made to discover traits in his character from peculiarities in his writings, 
e.g. a fondness for cate. It is shown that the New Testament is one of the 
sources of al-Ghazali’s religion, but of the passages selected to prove this two 
are badly chosen. '' Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man " and “ the note and the beam ” are stock phrases 
, in Arabio literature, the latter phrase occurring m half a dozen different books. 
The sentence, “ al-Ghazah, therefore, believes in the immortality of the soul,” 
sounds strange, for he was an orthodox Muslim, and all Muslims believe that 
the soul is immortal. The section on al-Gharäli as a mystic is rather an exposition 
of Mysticiam with examples taken from al-Ghazali. It is a fundamental doctrine 
of Ialàm that God is the creator of all outside himself; al-Ghazali was orthodox, 
and in the Contradictions of the Phiosophers demonstrates the helplessness 
of philosophy because it cannot prove that God is & creator. This basic fact 
rests on revelation. Allowing that,man is capable of strange inconsistencies, 
that al-Ghazali can use illustrations which contradict his dogmas, is it to be 
believed that he, who had had his wita sharpened, by casuistry, should as a 
theologian believe in creation, and as a mystic believe in emanation,—should 
be a neo-Platonist ؟‎ He knew all the jargon of the philosophers, could use it 
in telling phrases, but he was a Muslim. If al-risälat al-laduniya is neo-Platonio, 
the only conclusion is that it is not the work of al-Gharäli There are a few ` 
mistakes. It waa the Ghuzz who defeated the Seljuks in 548/1163. Ibn Jubair, 
coming ron the west, naed pawmi d in the sense os: minaret ”, 80 the transla- 
tion ‘‘ monastio cells" is wrong. A Muslim had no need to look up a text in 
the Gospel of John to find out the Christian doctrine that Christ is one with 
God ; any orthodox Christian would have told him that. 
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1. One can only wonder at the energy of Dr. Farrükh, who has made himself 
the popularizer of the older Arabic literature. ° The present volume is not 
equal to some he has written, for several reasons. The Brethren of Purity 
gave to the world a summary of the knowledge of their day interpreted from 
the standpoint of neo-Platonism. That summary was saved from dullness by 
a sufficiency of detail and by parables, teaching in story-form. When the 
summary is summarized and the parables left out, the result is boredom. . 
Then it appears that Dr. Farrükh does not know that the letters of the Brethren 
raise problems; to him the authors are pious Muslims who are slightly un- : 
orthodox in some ways. It seems that he has never heard of their connection 
with the Ismailis, whether as a religion or a social movement, or that some 
scholars have gone so far as to say that the Brethren are disguised atheiste. 
When the author gets off his own ground, he makes bad mistakes ; he asserta 
` that a great deal is known about the Greeks before Homer. It may be suggested 

that Dr. Farrükh has still something to learn about the use of language. The 
words “ Brethren of Purity " occur on nearly every page, often twice or thrice ; 
occasionally the phrase ‘is cut down to Brethren; in a book devoted to these 
men, it should not be needful to remind the reader-at every step who is respon- 
sible for the opinions expressed. Quotations are not economical. The letters 
.are full of pious phrases; when this has been said once, there is no need to 
: repeat, “ Know, brother, may God uphold you and us with a spirit from himself.” 
There are plenty of misprints. The book does summarize the Was ng of the 
Brethren. 


8. ioo mof dio E E survives, some 1,200 lines, and of 
- these many are ascribed to other poete also. Dr. Farrükh is well known for ` 
` his studies in Arabic literature, and this little book has been prepared with his 
usual thoroughness. Bashshar was a mawla, and it is not certain to which 
Arab tribe he was affilisted ; the discussion of this problém reads like an extract 
from Tabari. The book is a mixture of new methods and old. It is wrong to 


. . say that the poet married an Arab girl of the ‘Uqaïl. The few facts of the poet/s 


life are given and his poetry is studied from many angles, but the reader does 

not get a clear idea of Bashshär as a person ; he remains a machine for turning. 
| out verses. He was put to death ostensibly as an infidel, in fact, because he had 
. lampooned the caliph ; no mention is made of the other tale that he got drunk, 
gave the call to prayer at the wrong time, and was thrown into the river. He 
was blind from his birth, and the effect of this on his poetry is dismissed with 
two or three quotations and a few generalities. Visual images are taken from 
other poete ; the line which has been highly praised, “ the heaving dust above 
our heads and swords is a night m which stars fall,” is a combination of others’ 
ideas. In the love-poetry sensations of touch are prominent ; it is not surprising 
that the caliph commanded him to stop writing such stuff. As 80 little of his 
work survives, a preface of twelve pages on poetry has been added. Some of the 
general statements need revision. To take one example: “ with the extension 
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of the Müslim conquests the tribute, which flowed into Baghdad, increased." 
The fact is that the conquests had ceased before the foundation.of Baghdad, 
and it was not long before the empire began to break away. In other places 
also accuracy has been sacrificed to neatness of phrase. The little book is 
eminently readable, but it would have been improved by revision’ The author 
erie Shane RUE ua Mie dite of the poet's birth, and the printing 
is rather careless. 


9. It has been said before that Abu’l-‘Ala would have been as great a 
favourite in the west as Omar Khayyam if he had been introduced by a genius 
like Fitzgerald. One section of this book deals with the influence exerted by 
Abu’l-‘Ala; it is hard to believe that he exercised direct influence on Omar 
Khuyay; at any rate, it is unsafe to argue from the imitators of Omar to 
Omar himself. The section on Dante depends largely on the book by Asin 
Palacios; that on Milton is defaced by bad mistakes. Dr. Farrükh believes 
that Milton divorced his first wife, mistaking the will for the deed. One would 
like to know where he found the ides that Milton was brought up a Catholio 
and was intended for a monk. The author sete out to show what manner 
of man Abu’l-‘Ala was and what he thought; so the only literary question 
treated in the body of the book is the composition of the Lurümiyyat, to decide 
.how far these poems may be used to illustrate the development of Abu’l-‘Ala’s 
character and thought. Dr. Farrükh tries to prove that he was a good Muslim, 
which leads to difficulties, for he has to argue that the poet'a determinism. was 
pragmatic and not theoretical Inconsistent with Islam are the convictions 
that human nature is corrupt, that life is a curse, that a father wrongs his 
children when he brings them into being, and that reason is the supreme guide 
to duty. Dr. Farrükh argues that Indian and Chinese ideas are to-be found 
in the works of Abu'l-'Alà. It is a fair criticism that too much space is devoted 
. to the poet’s views on women and marriage. , The writer has, however, drawn 
an attractive picture of a man admirable i in bis strength and not oontemptible 
in his weakness. 


10. A first i impresion is that esses acquired a great reputation very 
easily; everyone speaks well of him, though it is hard to find the reason. 
Little that he wrote survives, and that little, in Arabic at least, is mediocre. 
The two and a half pages printed here from a Berlin MB. do not add to our 
respect for the author. Another extract given here raises problems. It is 
a passage from Tadbir al-muwahhid, and part of the same was published in 
the last nurüber of the JRAS. The first seven lines of this text are expanded 
to six pages in the Journal, the next two pages more or less agree with the 
Journal, and the remaining five pages are wanting there. Dr. Farrükh does not 
mention kuàb alavida', which was printed in Al-Andalus. Avempace was 

_ typical of ‘his age in that he made a name for himself in several branches of 
knowledge ; he was peculiar because he could play the lute well. He was soon 
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` regarded a a heretio or worse, and it ia odd that he became a favourite of '' 
a member of the Almoravid ruling house, who were strictly orthodox. There 1 
are contradictory statements about his life; al-Qifti'says that hé was virier 
of Yahya ibn Tashfin for twenty years, apparently in Africa, while the Encyclo- 
` pedia of Islam puta it in Saragossa in the service of Abu Bakr ibn Ibrahim. .٠ 
. Avempace argued that belief is not voluntary, for if it were we should not 7 
+ believe in what we do not like. He contradicted Ghazal by teaching that man `, 
could attain to a knowledge of God by his unaided intelligence. There are some 
strange statements in the book. It is said that the Umayyads ruled in Cordoba 
till 701/1301; whioh is surprising. It is argued that some ideas of philosophy ٠ 
were derived directly from Byzantium, the proof being that a copy of Dioscorides ` 
and also a historical work were sent to Spain by the emperor in 837/948. As 
neither of these books is on philosophy, the proof is rather thin. Neither i are 
the words of Ibn Tufail, “in the books of Avicenna are things which have. 
not come to us from Aristotle gh Broce ots p s ea 


11. The present volume carries the history to the end of the Bahri Mameluks. 
There is a sameness about the history of the Near East, which handicaps a |. 
historian ; even if no one has written about the period which he has chosen, `` 
what he has to say has already been said in substance about some other period, ` 
80 he can only offer his readers variations in detail. Thus, on the employment. 
of Jews by the government no new principles are involved, though details , 
might be entertaining or alarming. . The introduction to this volume treats of " ? 
the Mameluk government, of the economic system in outline, and the earlier “ 
history of the Jews under Muslim rule. The age of the Bahri Mameluks is ` 
divided into three seotions, from the Mongol invasion to the perseoution of 
700/1301, the age of Nagir ibn Qaläun, and from the death of Nägir to the end . 
of the Bahris. One chapter is given up to the descendants of Maimonides who  *, 
held the office of Nagid, another deals with the trades and profession followed. 
by Jews, and another is more general, being entitled “Jews and society”. 
Some matters are open to criticism. The discussion on the date of the birth of 
Maimonides’ grandson, David, interrupts the narrative; it does not matter 
to history at large whether he was born in 1212 or in 1222, Bo the sacrifice 
to the spirit of acouracy would be better in & footnote. Much of what is said 
about Tanhtim of Jerusalem, including the investigation into the sources of, 

. his works, is better suited to a monograph on the writer or a history of literature.’ ‘ 
The book is not well produced. Some of its defects may fairly be laid to the + 
account of the war, bad paper, for example. There are too mahy misprints, 
even in the Hebrew text, and where Roman type is used the founts are often 
badly mixed. Pages are printed unevenly, one-half very black and the other `, 
BO faint as to be hardly legible. Presumably the index is to come in a later 
volume. The material has been drawn from many sources. Christian sources ' ' 
inçlade the historians of the Crusades, pilgrims, and oriental chroniclers.  . 
A Muslim, Ibn al-Hajj, attacked vigorously all deviations from the strait way +, , 
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of HG and his book has blan tl to the historian of the Jews. Full 
use has algo been made of Muslim historians, including recent publicationa. 
The story cannot be kept within the strict limits of the title. Opponents of ' 
Maimonides teaching sought for support in Europe, so a fervent disciple 
appealed to the Pope's Jewish physician to use his influence in favour of the 
master. Life had ite problems. A Muslim employed a Jew and it was in the 
bond that the servant should not work on the Sabbath. He turned Muslim, 
80 his employer sought counsel’s opinion. Could the convert be made to work 
on the Sabbath ? Could his pay be cut if he refused to do so? As a Muslim 
he must say the five daily prayers, some of them in working hours ; should this 
time be set against the Sabbath 1 
A useful book ; it is to be hoped that it will soon be completed. 


12. This is a queer book; as one reads it feelings of boredom, surprise, 
nausea, and admiration succeed. one another. As ite title, “ towards mutual 
help,” implies, it is a plea for Arab unity—or a step towards unity—enthusiastic 
and with scarce a word of politics. It begins with a description of the Arab 
world, the usual exaggerations about unity of race and language and the wrongs 
suffered by the people. The practical proposal is the exchange of teachers and 
pupils; the author regrets that prizes established by the kings of Egypt are 
restricted to Egyptians, he would like them open to all Arabs. There is a table 
showing the number of Egyptian teachers working in other lands, including 
twenty each in Kuwait and Bahrain. Important is the acoount of the “ popular 
university " m Egypt, a university extension scheme. Students must be over 
sixteen years old and be able to read and write. One hopes that the author 
has misunderstood part of the scheme, as he oriticizes it for studying thirty- 
five books, among them the Book of the Animal, by al-Jahiz, the Book of Songs, 
and the Revival of the Religious Sciences. He assumes that all the thirty-five 
are compulsory; let us hope they are options! The rules for lectures on 
medicine are wise :— 

A lecturer shall confine himself to setting forth simple medical knowledge, 

80 far as is possible ; he ghall avoid reference to rare diseases, 80 ag not to 

create confusion; he shall avoid details of treatment with various drugs 

lest misuse and admixture lead to disastrous results. It is enough to tell 
the student how best to help the body to recovery and to assist the doctor 

in his treatment. . 


13.“ Prosody made easy for elementary schools.” This book aud to be 
useful, for it 18 not afraid to be elementary. It explains the difference between 
prose and verse, that verse depends on rhythm produced by varied arrange- 
menta of long and short syllables, and describes the varieties of rhyme. No 
attempt is made to break up the longer feet into component parte, western 
symbols for long and short syllables are used, and each foot is given 8 symbol. 
The reviewer does not see the use of these symbols, perhaps because he did not 
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invent them. Children, who use this book, can go on to the complexities of bigger | ' 
works and.have nothing to unlearn in the progress. The appendix of verse for 
practice is attractive. It is a pleasure to welcome cyan halt a book bya student 
of the School. ` I 


14. It is told that early in the twelfth century the Marquis of Saluces 
took a fanoy to & peasant girl married her, and had two children by her. 
Wishing to test her, the marquis sent away the children, giving out that they 
were dead, and ill-treated her in divers ways. She was constant in her trust 
1n him and all ended happily. This tale occurs in many forms ; fifty-nine pages 
of this book are devoted to an enumeration and analysis of them. Some- 
times the husband is under the influence of a jealous mother, the number 
of children varies, the offspring may be tested by being called upon to perform 
-superhuman tasks, or a good fairy may watch over the child. M. Pernot sees 
in all these variations & nature-myth of the obscuration of the moon and ite 
rescue by the sun. At the end of the book are some Greek songs, all more or 
leas jid od d p E E This is a very bald account 
of a careful pieoe of work. 


15. It is not easy to write the history of a country which has been usually 
an appanage of other states, for there is no unity of interest. This is the position 
of Transjordan. It has been divided into petty states, it has been a province’ : 
of many empires, but not till the present century has it been itself. Mr. Toukan, 
has done the best with the somewhat intractable material He has set out the 
main facte clearly, omitting nothing of importance. In the earliest period he 
seems not to be aware of the newest conclusions reached by scholars. It is 
a pity that he did not get someone to correct his English. Also the misprints 
are far too many. 


16. It is hard to see any reason why this pamphlet should ever have been 
printed—let alone reprinted. In its few pages it contains misprints in five 
languages. Its object is to prove that the Semitic family of languages is con- 
nected with the Indo-European. The method is quite unscientific ; loanwords, 
primitives, and superficial resemblances are given the same value as evidence. 
In places one explanation is not enough ; Orpheus is connected both with the 

` Hebrew rdfa and the Arabic ‘anf. That cadet is a contraction of a word with 
p m the middle is ignored. A waste of paper. 


17. The need for a dictionary of modern Arabic has long been felt, and the 
only helps available were sadly inadequate. The present is a second enlarged 
edition, and is meant to supplement an ordinary dictionary. The book is in 
two parts, an Arabic dictionary and a French index. In the Arabio section 
the words and phrases are arranged. under the roots, which are numbered, while 
in the French index references are to these numbers, The book does not pretend 


sections on North Afnca are the most usetul part. ‘here are tul Indices, 
a glossary of technical terms, and a select bibliography. 


19. There is no index here, so the frequent notice “ see above " is irritating. 
The author professes to carry further the work of H. Möller and others in showing 
that-the Indo-European and Semitic groups of languages come from a commion 
source. He uses a complicated set of symbols to represent the sounds of this 
prehistoric tongue and offers no explanation of them. Jt is odd that such an 
early language should have had such a rich variety of sounds. 

In the Semitic part of the book are a number of mistakes. Akmar and 
arbad (p. 31) do not mean more red and more spotted respectively ; talémdhat 
(p. 28, n. 1; p. $1) is treated as an original plural when it is a secondary form 
from talamidh, where the feminine compensates for the loss of the long vowel ; 
„tayf (p. 19) is said to mean phantom and is equated with a Lithuanian word, 
` whereas it comes from & root “ to go round ” and denotes that which oocurs 
to the dreamer; the root drm (p. 23) does not mean to run. On p. 83 guhat 


is derived from jald, to shine ; it belongs to wjh and is more common in the , ' 
form jihat. The form gatül is common m. modern Arabic ; it is dangerous to 


explain recent forms from pre-Semitic forms. A like want of time-sense is shown 
in the discussion of Moroccan forms like gsar. An example of the writer’s method 
is the Arabic raha, mill; it is associated with roí(few, radere, rodere, and by: 
metathesis it becomes part of karata, scratch, and haratha, plough. In this way- ' 
you can prove anything. 


20. It is a pleasing duty to record the advent of a new journal dealing with 
the Arab world, particularly those parts with which France is most intimately 
connected. The editor is Professor Regis Blachére. It would seem that the 
journal is to be devoted to vulgarisation rather than to the advancement 
of exact scholarship. Part of it is in French and part in Arabic, but it is not 
one set of articles in two languages, though an article may appear with a differ- 
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of uncertain reading, or of equally unknown meaning. On such occasions 
a certain amount of speculation concerning similar-looking words in the field of 
Iranian languages and those from which Iranian has borrowed was unavoidable. 
This necessity has given rise to useful incidental remarks on numerous words 
possibly related to those under consideration. Dr. Henning's commentary to 
the Glossaries will thus be indispensable to any student of Iranian lexioography. 
It is satisfying to find the soundness of the author's judgment confirmed by 
fresh material, as in the case of ’ndrayr == Skt. indranila (see Errata-sheet), 
or oyngry’ “ harp ” (see BSOAS., xi, 727). A number of entries remain obscure 
or uncertain, e.g. 'swddnd'n = awrnptazwrkoóndyt, 21, 19 (zwrn- from * MOS 

* jaw-bone," pirwrk- from “pati-yworaka-, cf. Av. pasiié.z'arona- 1), "s = 
"arwyrd 50, 3 (of. now ’ywyr- P8, 124, 126). saq 35, 10, along with em’ Sn 
and smbisr, may also be considered for the restoration of the gloss ('rzz) = 
s(m)[ _ 27, 29. 

Sogdica also contains valuable material sles relations between ' 
Sogdian and non-Iranian literature. The colophon of a Sogdian Buddhist 
fragment states that the work was translated from the Kuchean language. 
Two Sogdian fragmenta of the Manichean Confession Prayer (Khwastwaneft) 
confirm earlier suggestions that the Turkish Khwastwaneft had been translated 
from a Sogdian original. The text of the seven fragments which constitute the 
first part of Sogdica is arranged in columns each line of which contains a single 
word only. These fragments include a list of paris of the head, and the List of 
Nations on which Dr. Henning's important paper “ Argi and the ‘ Tokharians V 
(BSOAS., ix, 545 sqq.) was based. 

Tuya GERSHEVITCH. 


1 A separate sheet of Brrata appeared in 1941. 
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Casts IN INDIA. By J. H. HurroN, Professor of Social Anthropology in the 
University of Cambridge. pp. vin, 279. Cambridge: University Press, 
1946. 185. 


This book is intended primarily as & textbook to be used by Professor 
Hutton's own students. in conjunction with his classes and lectures, where 
the living voice of the teacher can give form, perspective, and life to a masa of 
detail. Leas fortunate students may find it difficult to digest the varied feast 
which he spreads before them and may smile wryly when they find him dis- 
claiming any intention to be encyclopaedic. Moreover, as he himself says 
(p. 39): “A certain obvious lack of proportion has been unavoidable "— 
obvious, no doubt, to the adept but likely to produce vertigo in the begmner. 

The student’s task might perhaps have been lightened by a more liberal 
use of such typographical devices as separate paragraph-headings and spacmg- 
out of paragraphs and also (a publishers’ bête notre) different kinds of type. 

However, there is no use pretending that the Hindu caste-system is simple 
or easy to understand, and people who want a simple answer had better confine 
themselves to simple questions. No one theory which has yet been propounded, 
nor indeed all the theories together, suffice to explain the origin and growth of 
caste in India. Professor Hutton considers in turn the views of each of the 
principal writers, and on pp. 164-5 gives a summary of what he holds to be 
the main ingredients. For each of these ingredients, even for the geographical 
one, there are parallels elsewhere. Ireland and China were self-contained 
geographical unita and each was a terminus ad quem of V dlkerwanderung. Colour- 
prejudice and other forms of racial prejudice are world-wide. Guild-organiza- 
tions and even the scheme of the four Varnas have their European parallels, 
as have also the “closed shop” and the hereditary trade or profession ; 
ritual purity at meals is aptly illustrated by the story of Joseph and his brethren. 
And so on. But in no other country than India have all these various factors 
been found together. . India is vast and inoredibly diverse: it has also an 
indefinable unity which is (fortunately) not dependent on unity of political 
allegiance, and which is maintained and cemented by the caste-system. Pro- 
fessor Hutton's work is the more valuable that he does not bring forward any 
newfangled theory, but, inaisting on the element of truth in each of the theories, 
endeavours to build them up into a co-ordinated whole. He makes, however, 
some suggestions on the impact of patrilineal on matrilineal cultures which 
deserve careful attention, more especially since he manages to make them without 
either supporting or discountenancing the extreme theories to which matriliny 
has sometimes given rise. One may agree or disagree with his estimate of the 
relative importance of the various factors. He would reply that he is not 
delivering pronunciamientos, and that occasional disagreement shows that he 
has sucoeeded in his main object of stimulating thought. 

Professor Hutton has much to say of Brahman castes, but little or nothing 
of the Brahman caste. But the solidarity of Brahmanhood throughout India ' 
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is one of the major’ aspects of the problem. Physical anthropology shows 
(what, indeed, is obvious to the most casual observer) that the various Brahman 
stocks have little or no racial affinity. The Bengali Brahman shows a Mongoloid 
strain, the Madrasi Brahman, a Dravidian strain, and 80 on. Even in a single 
province, Maharashtra, the physical difference between the Chittapavan and 
the Deáastha or the Karhada is obvious. In soms cases Brahman stocks 
` , share the physical characteristics of the lower castes around them, in others not. 
Yet, generally speaking, even to-day they are beyond question an intellectual 
aristocracy all over India. Individuals in other castes may rival them, and : 
one or two castes may be almost their intellectual equals ; but taken en masse 
their intellectual supremady- is unquestioned and unquestionable. And, more- 
over. with exceptions so few that they do not affect the argument, there is & 
freemasonry between them. Every Brahman feels that every other is in some 
sense a caste-brother. Inter-dining is common, and even inter-marriage is not 
altogether unknown. 

As Professor Hutton rightly points out, the various attempts within Hinduism 
to abolish caste (the Lingayats, for instance, the Manbhaos, or the Satnamis) 
have only resulted in the formation of new communities which come to be 
regarded by their neighbours merely as eccentric castes. Religions which have 
split off from Hinduism, such as the Jain, the Sikh, and even to some extent the 
Buddhist (there are Buddhist Brahmans in Mandalay and a Brahman hierarchy 
as far afield as French Indo-China), have not been able altogether to shake 
themselves free of caste. The Jam Oswal and the Hindu Oswal regard one 
another as caste-brethren. And even religions which originated outaide India, 
the Christian, the Jew, the Muslim, and the Zoroastrian, tend to be infected 
with the caste-spirit to a greater or leas extent, either m their own religious 
organizations or in the survival of Hindu caste-distinctions among their converts. 
Incidentally the statement on page 150 that “ where Muslims do form a real 
caste it is always one which has been converted to Islam from pre-Islamic 
inhabitants while retaining its original caste organization " is open to question. 
The identification of the Muslim Bohras (pp. 16 and 244) with the small Hindu 
caste of that name, though commonly made, is vigorously denied from the 
Muslim side and is debateable. There are at least four important divisions of 
the Muslim Bohras; each has a strong separate religious and social organiza- 
tion of its own and is to all intents and purposes a separate oaste, It is at least 
possible that the apparent resemblance to a Hindu caste is due to the tendency 
of the Isma‘ili sects from the time of Iama‘il b. Ja‘far himself to organize in 
seoret societies with esoterio rituals and a dreaded penalty of excommunica- 
tion. Hindu surroundings were no doubt favourable ta such a development ; 
but exclusive Muslim communities having م‎ caste-organization exist outside 
India, the "Ibadis of the Mrab (Algeria), for example. It is odd that Professor 
Hutton does not mention the Bombay Khojas (followers of the Aga Khan), 
perhaps the most famous example of a Hindu caste passing into Islam en boo. 
The Panjab Khojas whom he does mention (p. 84) are quite different. 
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Professor Hutton has much that is very interesting to e. on the subject of 
ancient fertility-culte with doctrines of a materialistic soul-stuff, ritual murder 
(commonly called human sacrifice, a misleading term in most cases), and ritual 

prostitution. It is well that these things should. be said and said clearly ; 
for the student of India ought to be alive to the fires of primitive savagery 
which smoulder beneath the surface of civilized Hinduism.! 

But these practices and beliefs are by no means confined to India, and it 
cannot be said that Professor Hutton makes their connection either with the : 
caste-system or with Hinduism at all clear. Incidentally his concluding words, 
in which he describes this widespread primitive magio as “a very definite 
rung in that poor ladder up which our race still tries to climb in ita‘ effort to 

' ascertain the unknowable, to scale the ramparts of infinity ", surely involve 
& misapprehension. Magic is not mistaken religion, but mistaken science. 
The suocessors in the civilised world of the people who held those repulsive 
beliefs are not the great saints and mystics, but Professor Voronoff and the 
‘discoverers of blood-transfusion, skin-grafting, and gland-extracts. Their 
purpose was not “ to scale the ramparts of infinity ", but to make this present 
life a more comfortable one. 

In compressing so vast a mass of material into so small a space it is perhaps 
mevitable that Professor Hutton should have made some statements which 
are liable to.be misunderstood, or even inaccurate. On page 18, for instance, 
he says that “ Thé Marathan rise against the Mughals affords perhaps the sole 
instance in earlier Indian history of a non-religious national movement ". 
Whatever may be said of the Marathe confederacy at the height of its power, 
the commonly accepted view is that the revolt was in ita inception distinctly 
religious. Sivaji claimed to be the “ protector of Brahmans and cows", his 
armies carried the saffron flag of Mahadeo, and their war-cry was “ Harl 
Har! Mahadeo!” 

- The suggestion that Maharashtra was originally Mahar-rashtra, though 
plausible, is not generally accepted and seems to be contrary to the evidence. 
Whether the word Maratha is a corruption of Maharashtra is another question. 
On page 18 Khandoba is spoken of as the most popular Maratha deity. In the 
present writer’s experience Khandoba, though venerated by the Marathas, 
is more popularly the god of the Mahara, whose oath is by the black dog which 
is Khandoba’s attendant. Apart from Mahadeo, the most popular deities among 
the Marathas are Vithoba (whose shrine at Pandharpur is famous throughout 
the Maratha country), and Maruti or Hanuman the monkey god. Again, on 
page 15, Berar is described as “ belonging rather to Central than to Southern 
India". It would be more accurate to say that with the exception of the 
Melghat forest, which is part of the Satpuras, Berar belongs to Maharashtra. 
On page 20 one may note that at least two of the four or five Gond dynasties 


, \ 
. À But Let him be on his guard against supposing that even all the teachmgs of anthropology 
put together are more than an item in achieving & balanced view of Indis. _ 
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of importance in the Central Provinces, namely those of Chanda and Garha- 
mandla, have left ruins of palaces and tombs which show in their quasi-heraldic 
emblems, the black buck, the lotus and the gandabherunda, how thoroughly 
Hinduized they had become. The Korku of the Central Provinces (p. 20) 
is generally regarded as a different physical type from the Gond, though the 
present writer feels with Professor Hutton that the difference in physique 
is not great. The statement on page 23 that at Puri “ Krishna, the Hindu 
God of love is worshipped as the God Vishnu ” is misleading. It would be better 
to say that “ Vishnu, the Lord of the World (jagan-nath), is here worshipped in 
his incarnation of Krishna ". The phrase “ God of Love ” is likely to suggest 
to European readers the classical Eros or Cupid, the parallel to whom in Hindu 
mythology is Rati or Kama. Krishna, as: Professor Hutton, who elsewhere 
quotes the Bhagavad Gita, must be aware, is very much more than this. Pro- 
fessor Hutton is not prepared absolutely to deny the alleged practice of self- 
immolation before the car of Juggernaut. Of course, primitive savage ideas 
are liable to break out in the most unlikely places. But surely the story is 
generally discredited. Such an act would be entirely contrary to the whole 
spirit of Vaishnava worship, and it is more likely that such casualties 
as occurred were due to the preasure of great crowds, and inadequate police 
arrangements. 

The second footnote on page 53 (sapinda) is an attempt to compress a long 
and complicated legal history into a single sentence. It would be less con- 
troversial if for the word ''striot" were substituted “ original ”. 

But a few criticisms of detail of this sort do not detract from the merit of 

. the work as a whole. It is a masterpiece of compression, stimulating and 
judicious : and a word of final praise is due to Professor Hutton for the modera- 
tion with which he states his case and the tact with which he steers clear of 
merely jejune controversy. 

j B. V. FrrzGzaarp. 
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5. PROBLEME DER INDIBOHEN RzLiGIONSGBSOHIOHTE. Von WQiLHHLM KOPPERS. 
(Sonderabdruck “ Anthropos ", Band XXXV- -XXXVI) pp. 761-814. : 
Freiburg in der Schweiz, 1940-41. 
6. RAJABTHANA-BHABATL Journal of the Badul Rajasthani Research Institute. 
Vol. i, No. 1. pp. 104, xxvi, 5 plates. Bikaner, 1946. 


1. Dr. Gih pahal has cant PANG tho ak d£ retta sh Lil survey 
of the social and political organisation of ancient India—an arduous task 
indeed, but one well worth the toil that it must needs entail, and one for which, 
his mature scholarship eminently qualifies him. In the present volume he has 
examined all the available literary evidence for the earliest: period of Indo- 
Aryan occupation, studying in successive chapters first the Rg-veda, then the 
Atharva-veda, and finally the Vajussamhitäs, the Brahmanas with their 
ancillary Sütras, and the earlier Upanisads. These three divisions of Brahmanio 
literature in the main correspond to three successive periods of Indo-Aryan 
history, although: those periods to some extent overlap at their extremities ; 
and lens by a careful etudy of data ho has been able to: aos the. gradual 
development of Indo-Aryan society as represented in the tribe, the kinship- 
group, the several social orders or castes, and the assemblies (samisi and sabhd), 
and thus to tell us as much as can be told of the stages by which a somewhat 
primitive tribal community, normally under the rule of kings, grew into a 
fairly advanced territorial State and-monarchy. Soberly critical and judiciously 
cautious, Dr. Ghoshal offers no sensational theories, but what he writes is 
soundly reasonable, and usually acceptable to the mens aequa, although, 
as he himself points out, his “ opinions on many points of detail and general 
interpretation have differed from those of acknowledged authorities”. In 
short, the book is a valuable contribution to.the study of early Indian culture 
and marks a real advance.  Misprinta are not numerous (the unlucky 
“ Dionysius ” on p. 9, for “ Dionysus ”, i not chargeable against the printer) ; 
and there is only one defect to notice, to wit, a lamentably inadequate index. 
It is pleasing to learn that the second part of the work, singh will parry. yu to 
the end of the pre-Mauryan period, ia “in active preparation ”. 


2. This is & valuable monograph, for the facts carefully marshalled in 
it give us abundant food for thought, though they may not lead us to the 
conclusion ‘which the distinguished author enunciates on page 3, viz. that the 
Kaufiliya Artha-éastra “ was actually the work of Kautalya, the minister of 
thé Maurya Candragupta ”. ”.“ After introductory arguments, Dr. Konow reviews 
the references i in the book to the mdyds, to wit, (1) Gnovistky or criticism of 
Veda, economics, and polity, (2),the Vedas, including’ the Atharva-veda and 
Itthdsa-veda or legendary literature, (8) the Vedáñgas or sciences ancillary 
to the Vedas, (4) värttä or economics, and (5) polity or danda-ntt#t. He then 
passes on to the Artha-dastra’s teaching on mandala-yons or theory of 
the natural relations between states as determined by their position, on the 
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sadgunya or actual conditions existing between them, and on administration 
of law, concluding with a survey of ita vocabulary. The candid reader, however, 
cannot fail to observe that the facte noted in these surveys, though in them- 
selves useful and instructive, have very little cogenoy for proving the Artha- 
&üstra to be a genuine work of Kautilya. Unquestionably the book is an ancient 
one, and some of the administrative measures recommended in it seem to be 
reminiscent of Mauryan polity. But—as the late Professor Keith's recently 
published article in the B.C. Law Volume (I, p. 477 ff.) has again emphasized— 
the work as a whole is plainly much later. All the archaic features that scholars 
like Professor Konow have noted are perfectly compatible with the supposition 
that it was composed in the obscure period of the second-fourth centuries 
,' of our era by a pandit who drew upon the wisdom of past ages and applied it 
“with some admixture of more modern ideas for the instruction of his own and 
following generations, This is clearly shown by his relation to the Smytis. , 
‘Professor Konow himself admits a fact fatal to his argument (p. 52): Jolly 
has shown that there is a marked correspondence between the Artha-dastra 
. and the law-book of Yajfiavalkya, and he has omitted to draw the necessary 
` inference that both books belong to approximately the same period. And the 
age of Yajflavalkya is something like the third or fourth century A.D. 
l On p. 11 we meet a palpably inconclusive argument: “ we scarcely find ” 
[scil in the Artha-śāstra] “ any indications pointing to the existence of k&vyas, 
of lyrical poetry, or a real drama.” As to kGuyas, long narrative poems in more 
or less polished style. this reasoning would prove that the Artha-éastra is 
earlier than the Vàlmiki-rümáyama. As to lyrical poetry, it suffices to quote 
Winternitz's Geschichte der indischen Literatur, Bd. ITI, p. 96 f. : ‘ The earliest 
Indian poetry that we know is lyrical. The hymns to the gods, the saorificial 
and magical songs of the Veda are the oldest Indian poetry that we possess. 
And centuries later in Buddhist literature are found among the songs of friars 
and nuns pearls of lyrical compositions.” Doubtless the gäyanas mentioned by 
the Artha-éästra sang lyrics of various sorts. As to “a real drama”, it may 
be noted that Kautilya mentions natas, and nala, with ite feminine nafi, means 
“ play-actor " (see Winternitz, ut supra, p. 163; cf. the nafs in the prologues 
of dramas). We may conolude this notice by remarking that the reference on 
p. 4 to Breloer is misleading: we there read that “he might have added a 
reference to Kautaliya IIT, xii. . . ." In point of fact Breloer, mentions the 
latter passage and pays due regard to it (Alisndtsches Privaireoht, p. 40). 


3. The late Kuppuswami Sastri was a perfect type of the scholarly humanist 
who unites a wide and profound knowledge of the technique of claasical litera- 
ture with an exquisite artistic appreciation of all ita literary beauties, bringing 
to bear upon it a luce intellettual piena d'amore ; and these qualities are happily 
manifest’ in his Highways and Byways, which comprises four lectures given by 
him in 1981 under the auspices of the Annamalai University on the literary 
criticism of Sanskrit poetry. His starting-point is the axiom that poetry and 
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criticism are not mutually opposed, but mutually complementary. “ Ripe 
poete are ripe critica’; art finds ita alter ego in art-criticiam. Poetry is created 
by the union of law and liberty: as Tagore has well said, “ The laws are ita 
wings . . . beauty is the complete liberation which stands and shines on the 
pedestal flaw"; and this synthesis, according to the teaching of Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinavagupta, which is followed by the Mahämahopädhyäys, 
is brought about by the application of vyafijaná or dhoans, suggestion, which 
implies a certain degree of restraint and suppression, and is the main “ highway " 
with: which these lectures deal, while the “ byways ” are the various aspects 
of literary form (such as guna, riti, alarhkara), which subserve and are correlated 
to the conceptioris suggested in poetry. Finally, through the medium of sugges- 
tion we arrive at rasa, the “ stage of complete blissful absorption” in selfless 
emotion arising within us on seeing or hearing the poet’s work. These then are 
tbe main lines of the Mahamahopadhyaya’s discourses, and we can heartily 
recommend those who would understand the mwardness of Indian poetry to 
read the little book with care: nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 

If we hay add a small criticism on a detail, it may be suggested that the 
Mahamahopadhyaya’s remarks on page 68 are not in complete harmony with 
his assertion on page 46, that “love is essentially spiritual as conceived by 
Indians and in Indian culture. It is never carnal... ." “Never ” is a long 
time. i 


4. Jeypore is not to be confused with the famous Jaipur ‘of Rajputana : 
it is an obscure little estate or zamindari now included in the Province of 
Orissa, under the paternal rule of Maharaja Vikrama Deo Varma, in the hills 
of which dwell large numbers of aboriginal tribes. In Koraput District these 
are computed to number about 469,016, which is nearly half the total popula- 
tion. Their social and economic conditions are to a large extent very miserable, 
and tend to become worse through poverty, ignorance, drunkenness, and 
sickness, especially the diseases arising from contact with the lowest strata . 
of the surrounding Hindu population. The object of Mr. Sahu’s book is two- 
fold: he aims at describing the position of these neglected beings from the 
standpoint of both the ethnologist and the philanthropist, and he suggests 
some remedies for their troubles. His picture presents many features of ethno- 
logical and folkloristic interest, but in general it is distressing. The Servants 
of India, of whose society Mr. Sahu is a member, are struggling to aid these 
humble brethren, but vigorous official measures are urgently needed also. 
Mr. Sahu’s book is a timely reminder, although its effect is somewhat marred 
by inadequate power of expression in English and occasionally too by alovenli- 
ness In printing. 


_ 5. In this erudite study Dr. Koppers deals with the problems of the Sakti- 
cult or worship of the female principle in the Deity, ite association with 
shamanism and magio generally, its connection with Hinduism, ita original 
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home, and its migrations. He points out the common features in the mythology 
of the Bhils, Santals, and Baigas of Central India, which all refer to Kamru— 
ie. Kämarüpa or Assam—as the original home of magic, and suggest that it 
was an ancient seat of the-cult of the Sakti, worshipped with various attributes 
under the names of Kali, Durga, Devi, eto. In his opinion, the original 
patriarchal culture of the pastoral Aryan invaders gradually became influenced 
by the matriarchal systems of the pastoral natives, and this was notably the 
case with the worship of the Great Goddess : this cult first grew up in Central 
. India, spread thence to Assam and Bengal, and there developed into vigorous 
new forms, which were carried thence to other parts of India and into Tibet. 
The peculiar character of the religious feminism as we find it in Assam and 
Bengal, the ancient Kamarüpa,! was due to the fact that in these countries 
society was based on mother-kin, for which Saktism furnished a religious and 
. philosophical explanation and glorification. From K&marüpa—so our author 
thinks—the Sakta and Tantric culte, with their atcompaniment of magic, 
travelled westwards, indoctrinating the Bhils as they passed through them, 
as far as Gujarat and Western India, and also were carried into the“ Dravidian 
South, where they have left their mark in the cult of K&m&kgi and the division 
of Tamil society into Right-hand and Left-hand classes. Before the arrival of 
Hinduism, Dr. Koppers opines, the native- races had not developed their 
indigenous magic very thoroughly and systematically, and hence not much 
of it has survived; they preferred to adopt the methods offered by Hinduism. 
And the apostles of Hinduism in those dark places, when they were confronted 
by social and religious institutions that were strange to them and opposed to 
their own, boldly adopted them, even exaggerating their alien forms, and fobbed 
them off upon the natives as genuine Hinduism; thus they met the ideas 
and practices of mother-kin by setting up their doctrines of the Sakti-cult, 
such as the tenet that the Supreme Deity is a female, and that therefore one 
should endeavour to become feníale. 

Dr. Koppers’ arguments are usually ingenious, and sometimes plausible ; 
but on the maim issue, his location of the first seat of the cult in Central India 
and his attempts to trace its migrations, and on several other points, I fear 
he fails to carry conviction. 


6. The first-fruits of the Research Institute recently founded in Bikaner 
under the enlightened patronage of H. H. Maharaja Sir Sadul Singh, this 
number of Rajasthana-bharañ merita a hearty welcome. The objects of the 
Research Institute’s studies are, very properly, the literature, oral poetry, 
` dialect, and history of Rajasthan, and in this first fascicule the editors, 
Daéaratha Sarma, Agarchand Nahta, and Narottamadäsa Svämi, present to 


1 Dr. Koppers rightly remmds us that “ KKmarülpa " ın &nolent times was far more extensive 
than the modern Kamrup. He also suggesta that the name Käm{a}re oocurrmg in Bhili and Santali 
myths represents an Austro-asiatio word which later was sanakritixod by popular etymology 
into Kamarapa. 
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us 8 very interesting and valuable instelment thereof. We have here scholarly 
essays on that outstanding product of bardic poetry the Prthviräja-räso, 
discussions and specimens of other works of Rajasthani literature, ancient and 
modern, a study of the historical inscriptions of Charlu, papers on Rajasthani 
adages concerning weather and idioms of speech, eto.—altogether a most 
attractive puspäñjah for the service of Sarasvati. May the Research Institute 
long flourish and continue to bear such goodly blossoms. 


L. D. BARNETT. 


ELEMENTARY URDU, GENERAL AND MILITARY (Roman Script). CAPTAIN 
H. CATOHPOLE. pp. vi, 146. Ipswich: W. 8. Cowell 5s 


This book, in which the author was assisted by the late HN E. R. W. 
Gardner, is designed ' to help Army, candidates for the Elementary Urdu Test, 
and is the fruit of “ the experience gained in preparing innumerable candida 
Tt should prove very useful for its limited purpose, and any candidate who has 
mastered ita contents would certainly have enough of the language for all the 
ordinary occasions of regrmental life. There are many exercises and a useful 
vocabulary. 

The book is printed in Roman script, which has its dangers, especially 
when, as here, the marking of long vowels is capricious. Thus we have hamara 
for hamärä, saza for sari, and the -nā of the infinitives is always written -na. 
This is & pity, as Englishmen are inclined to be careless on final long vowels. 
However, the author is careful to recommend constant oral practice uia the 
teacher. 


J. V. 8. WILKINSON. 


STRUCTURE GRAMMATICALE DES LANGUES DRAVIDIENNES. Par Jores Broos. 
pp. xü + 100. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1946. 


The neglect into which Dravidian studies fell after the publication of 
Caldwell’s pioneer work is now happily coming to an end, and renewed activity 
in many quarters promises rapid and important developments in this field 
in the near future. As an example of this renewed interest Professor Bloch's 
comparative survey of Dravidian Morphology will prove a useful handbook 
for all those interested in the subject as well as a stimulus to more intensive 
researches. The author's object, as he states in the preface, is not to reconstruct 
the original grammatical system of Primitive Dravidian, but rather to formulate 
briefly the main charaoteristio features that reour throughout the various 
members of the family. While refraining from the more ambitious tesk, Pro- 
fessor Bloch none the less makes many valuable suggestions in the course of his 
work on the origin of individual forms. One cannot expeot much more to be 

done, at any rate for the present, since only the southern languages are known 
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in their ancient form, while the central and northern languages are known 
_ only in modern times as vernaculars without literature. These latter have also 
suffered from considerable impoverishment and decay, as well as the influence 
of neighbouring languages, Kolarian, Indo-Aryan, and (in the oase of Brahui) 
Iranian. Nevertheless it is right that they should take their due place in 
comparative studies, and one of the author's main objects is to draw attention 
to them in place of the almost exclusive corcentration on Tamil and its 
immediate neighbours which has tended to prevail. ` 

A survey of Professor Bloch’s treatment of the noun will illustrate the 
difficulties of the comparative study of Dravidian Grammar. The general 
correspondences are more numerous and obvious thah the detailed corre- 
spondence of individual forms. Of the case-terminations the only one that appears 
to be common to all the languages is the Dative, which is characterized by the 
' letter & (or g). Another ending which appears to be old, Tamil -tn, eto., is 
used in a surprising variety of senses, namely, instrumental as well as genitive 
and ablative. Áre we to assume that the primitive language was comparatively 
poor in inflections, or on the contrary that in the case of Ta. -in for instance 
several cases have coalesced, as in the Latin ablative? Further, the system 
is complicated by the fact that in addition to case-terminations proper (i.e. 
phonetic elements suffixed which have no independent existence), the languages 
make large use of postpositions, which may also be used as independent words 
(Ta. -ofu, ujat, Ka. uf, eto.). In addition, pronominal terminationa, the system of 
which Professor Bloch expounds very clearly, enter. into the declensional 
system, while being of totally different origin and nature to the other elementa 
init. Thus the Ta. genitive -atu is the third singular neuter pronominal termina- 
tion used originally in ooncord with a.neuter singular noun and later extended 
to become indistmguishable from 8 normal case ending. It is probable also that 
` the element +, which is widely used to form tae oblique base of nouns (e.g. 
Ta. marattu- < *maran-iu: maram tree), ia of the same origin. 

The separation of the major parts of speech is less clear-cut in some respects 
than in Indo-European, but none the less rea.. Professor Bloch recognizes 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs, but not adjectives. As far as the ancient form of 
the South Dravidian is concerned the non-recognition of the adjective as a 
separate part of speech is mistaken. In early Tamil and Kanarese, for instance, 
adjectives are both numerous and olearly distinguished morphologically from 
the noun. The difference is that they cannot tak» the case-terminations proper, 
that is to say, théy cannot be used as abstract nouns: Ta. peru means “ great " 
and perumas means “ greatness ", and the distinction is quite clear. It is 
necessary to insist on this, since the non-recognition of the adjective has had 
some unfortunate practical consequences. , Kittel, in his Kanarese dictionary, 
translates all his adjectives as abstract nouns, which js incorrect, aa well as 
being a round-about and clumsy way of expounding the language. The Tamil 
Lexicon does even worse, and omits systematically the whole category of 
adjectives, so that the reader looks in vain for some of the commonest words 
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in the language. This is largely because in the modern languages the adjective 
has tended to be eliminated, but in the older languages adjeotives are common 
and easily distinguished from other parts of speech. 

The addition of pronominal terminations is common to nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs. The distinguishing feature of the verb is that these are added after 
the tense-affixes. It is therefore wrong to call the negatives #4 and al verbs 
(p. 50), since they do not take tense-affixes. The origin of the negative verb 
is correctly explained (p. 51), but it should be added that the forms with short 
vowel (Kan. madanu 38., Te. ceyadu, eto.) are due to a purely phonetic shorten- 
ing, the -a- here répresenting earlier -d-; also that forms like the 18. Ta, 
kanan are due to analogy and that there is no loss cf -d- here. 

Occasional errors can be observed in the book. For Alang, Ta. kanan 
does not mean both “I cannot see” and "I have eyes”; “I have eyes” 
would be kanan. There are also a fair number ne and not enough 
pains is taken m marking long vowels. Also it would have been better if full 
reference had been given in the case of quotations from texts. All these are 
signs of somewhat hasty composition, and some correction would be necessary 
in a revised edition. Nevertheless Dravidian scholars will be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Bloch for this useful and clear survey of the main problems that confront 
them. The work will prove a useful guide and stimulus to those who are going 
to take up research in the Dravidian field. : 

T. Burrow. 


Tum HERITAGE o» KARNATAKA (in relation to India) By R. 8. MuGALI. 


pp. xiv, 232. Published by ee Publishing House, Fort, Banga- 
lore City, 1946. Ra. 4. 


Dravidian culture, swamped by the undoubtedly pre-eminent achieve- 
ments of Indo-Aryan, has rarely been appraised at its true value. In recent 
times many attempts have been made to bring ita merits to light, but they have 
been 80 partisan and frequently couched in such an exaggerated vein, that they 
have defeated their object. This little book affords a pleasant change. It is 
partisan, to be sure, but the author does not accept opinions as facts merely 
because they redound to the fame of his region. 

The book is divided into two sections, Ancient Karnataka and Historical 
Karnataka. The first covers forty-one peges and is a summary of the views 
held: on the place taken by the Dravidians in the twilight of Indian history. 
Must of this matter is speculative, but the writer keepe his head, while dealing 
with such matters as the attempts of Fr. Heras to interpret the Mohenjo 
Daro piotographs as Dravidian and the alleged Kanarese passages in the Greek 
play about India in the Oxyrhynchus papyri. The interesting question of the 
origin of the name “ Kannada ”, which Bühler was prevented by Fleet from 
perpetuating as “ Kanara ” (a Se cn is discussed m Chapter ITT, 
but remains shrouded in darkness. 
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. The historical section contains an adequate summary of political, social, 
and religious developmenta, and is well documented, although strangely enough, 

there is no mention either of Sewell or Heras as authors who have written on 
the Vijayanagar Empire. Not very-much is said about the Vira Saiva or 
Lingayat faith, which is anti-caste and therefore anti-Brahman in character. 
Probably wisely, for an incautious expreesion of opinion favouring either side 
is apt to raise a storm. But an outsider may venture to express the view that 
` these disciples of Basavappa have, in, succession to the Jainas, had a most ` 
` important influence upon Kannada civilization. 

Chapter XI contains an account.of Kanarese art, of which an outstanding . 
example is the colossus of Éravana Belgola, the statue of Gommata. In 
, Chapter XII we find a brief survey of Kanarese literature. The author justly 
praises the work of Pampa, and it is a matter for regret that his Pampa-bharata 
(a.D. 941) has not yet been translated into English. It contains the earliest 
examples of literary prose with many, passages of great oharm and interest. 

The style is easy and the English good. The proof-reading has been carefully 
done, and the list of errata has only twelve items, pom contributes an obvious 


printer’s error of ite own. 
ALFRED MABTER. 


Tre Suma ORIENTAL OF Tomé PIRES AND THE Book oy Francisco RODRIGUES..  _ 
Translated from the Portuguese MB. in the Bibliothèque de la Chambre 
des Députée, Paris, and edited by Armando Cortesüo. 2 vols. pp. i+ 
xciv, 1-578. Hakluyt Society, London, 1944. 


Habent sua fata libelli, but the romance of this book might have made 
Juvenal gape and stare. Written in Malacca in 1512-5, it is the most important 
and complete account of the East, and especially of Malaya in the Portuguese 

period, though (bound up with The Book of Francisco Rodrigues) the codex lay 
m until the present editor traced it in 1937. No doubt, this oblivion was 
due primarily to the tragic fate of the author, who after three years in Malacca . 
as sorivener, accountant, and controller of drugs was so rich that he intended to 

. retire, when suddenly merit overcame his humble station and he was chosen 
ambassador to the Emperor of China. The loud conduct of the Portuguese 
sailors and China's distrust of foreigners landed Tomé Pires in gaol m Canton, 
. where he was condemned to stay until Portugal should return Malacca to the 
Emperor's vassal, its Malay Sultan. In Canton Pires was beheaded, or died of 
sickness, or according to Mendes Pinto was released, an exile, to marry a Chinese 
woman and die twenty-seven years later. Anyhow he waa loet to Christendom, 
and it is a wonder that his MS. survived. The book gives a voyager’s account of 
Egypt, Ormuz, Persia, India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Indochina, China, and the 
Malay archipelago. For the habita of many of the people Pires is indebted to 
hearsay or to his study of their countrymen who frequented the port of Malacca. 
But of Malacca and Malaya he writes with knowledge and with a fullness that 
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throws fresh light on their history, on the Malay systems of law and govern- 
ment and on Malayan trade. For all interested in the spread of Hinduism 
and of Islam in the Malay world his book provides fresh material. For example : 
“There are about fifty thousand ascetics (tapa) in Java. There are three or 
four orders of them. Some do not eat rice or drink wine; they are all virgins 
and do not know women. . . . And these men are also worshipped by the 
Moors, who believe in them greatly and give them alms and rejoice when such 
men come to their houses.” Or again, take a passage where Pires shows how 
gradual the introduction of Islam was and how this accounts for the ancestry 
of the oldest Straite-born Chinese: “ Heathens marry with Moorish women 
and a Moor with & heathen woman with their proper ceremonies ” (p. 268). 

The work is well and carefully translated and edited, though the notes should 
have been revised by a Malay specialist acquainted with works more modern 
than Marsden’s dictionary. A knowledge of Sumatran history would have 
saved the editor (p. 164) from identifying Raja ('unoi Teras with Sungidaras 
instead of Sungai Terap or confounding Raja Bongo (== bongsu “ youngest 
born") with Banjol! Chaquem Darasca (p. 236) representa not Muhammad. 
Iskandar Shah, as used to be thought, but (Megat) Iskandar Shah. For sungi 
(passim) should be read sungai. Oraquas, which are planta (p. 260) or their 
fruit (p. 107), are clearly not “ arrack " (p. 107), but the areca-palm and its 
nuta. - 
These are minor errors, but the derivation of mamdaliquas (Skt. mandaltka), 
“perhaps from the Malay maniars or from the Ar. makam (an appointed chief, 
resident, provincial governor) and malik (a king)," is not only erroneous but 
hardly to be expected at this time of day from any scholar, however ignorant 
of philology. “ Mjmjam " (p. 261) must be “ Manjong ” of the “ Malay Annals ”, 
8 place probably swept away by the great flood that changed the course of the 
Perak river and now unknown. Another error is the translation as “ Bugis ” 
of “ Bajus " (p. 147 et passim), who are the primitive sea-gipsy Bajaus. Cheguaa 
(pp. 243-4) = Sungai Raya, on which stands the modern Batu Pahat. 

The format of these important volumes is 80 opulent for these days that 16 is 
a pity the pages are marred by inaccuracies. . The Hakluyt Society has done so 
much for history that scholars must regret its frequent failure to consult 


, Specialists in languages like Turkish and Malay in order to avoid errors of 


interpretation. 
I .R. O. WINSTEDT. 
NOR E 
RICHARD HAKLUYT AND HIS Successors. Series II. Vol. xcii. pp. 192, lxviii. 
- London: Hakluyt Society, 1946. 18s. 6d. _ 


This book commemorates the oentenary of a Society that has published 
225 volumes valuable not only to the geographer but to the economist, the . 
publicist, the historian, and the anthropologist, thereby carrying out.the 
ideals of a remarkable man with a breadth of vision hardly appreciated till 
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the olose of the last century. There is & chapter on that remarkable man, 
Richard Hakluyt (pronounoed Haklit apparently), by Dr. J. A. Williamson, 
one on his successor, Samuel Purchas (pronounced Purkis), and one on the 
Society by, Sir William Foster, one on English collections of Voyages and 
Travels, 1625-1846, by-G. R. Crone and R. A. Skelton, and one on the Present 
and Future of the Society, by Dr. Edward Lynam, now ita President. These 
contents are worthy of the high repute of the Society. Together the chapters 
summarize the vicissitudes of the travel-book in English from the age of 
Shakespeare down to the nineteenth oentury. They also contain many bits 
of interesting information. "For example, Hakluyt has given his name to no 
less than four places in the Arctic regions. Dickens, an early member of the 
Society, borrowed the name of Dombey from an explorer in Eastern Persia 
in the 1870’s. Hakluyt recommended the East India Company to print a 
Malayan phrase-book in 1613. Inheriting Hakluyt’s interest in the East, 
the Society. has been of immense service to Orientalists, as may be seen by 
perusal of the appendix containing a list of its publicataons. Reading it one 
might suppose that the Society must soon be “ gravell'd for lack of matter ”. 
But Dr. Lynam ‘points out that it has “done little justice to the numerous 
records of travel in the Pacific Ocean, in Africa and in Asiatic Russia during 
the eighteenth century ". Where records concern any region within the British 
Commonwealth, the administration of that region should from my experience 
be willing to subsidize publication in these difficult times. Malaya, for example, 
should welcome ع‎ reprint of “ The Adventures of Five Englishmen from Pulo 
Condoro, A Factory of the New Company in the East-Indies, who were Ship- 
wreckt upon the little Kingdom of Johore”, ete., by Mr. Vaughan, London, 
1714. Sets of books on each region should. find a special market. 

No Society has ever made a better use of ita funds or given its members 
better value. Probably none has ever issued a more fascinating centenary 
volume., ١ ; 

R. O. WINSTEDT. 


À BURMEBE-ENGLISE DICTIONARY. Compiled by J. A. BTEwART, M.C.; MA., 
LL.D., and C. W. Dunn, C.LE., M.A., with the assistance of Kin Maung 
Lat, A.T.M.,, B.A. Part I, a—sasé: pp. xxxvi, 40. Published by the 
University of Rangoon: Hertford printed, 1941. 


The activity of the presses of Burma in publishing classical works previously 
available only on palm-leaf and the development of the Burmese language, both 
literary and colloquial, during the last half-century have been so vigorous that 
Judson’s modest little dictionary has long ago been outpaced, and the need for 
a new and really adequate work become more and more urgent. A plan for 
such an enterprise, submitted in 1924 to the Burma Research Society by Messrs. 
Dunn, Duroiselle, Searle, and Stewart, was approved and aided by a subvention 
which enabled the workers to make a start and carry on operations, and in 


r 


- 
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1931, when the slips had been written out, the University of Rangoon under- 
took the further financial responsibility, appointing Professor Stewart and 
Mr. Dunn as editors. Here we have the first instalment of the fruits of their 
labour, admirably printed in large quarto by Stephen Austin and Sons ; it is 
to be hoped that the remaining parte, which must run to some 2,000 pages. 
&nd for which work has been delayed by the war, will be issued as soon as 
possible. It is understood that a small but competent staff has now been 
provided, and that the prospects are brighter than they have been since the 
inception. 

This fascicule blearly shows that the enterprise of which it is the primitiae 
is one that has been deaigned with aocurate scholarship and wide knowledge 
on spacious lines 80 as to embrace practically all aides of the language, ancient 
and modern. The editors have been assisted by 171 contributors, both Burmese 
and European; and their list of books mentioned by name as having been 
examined in the search for materials, without including unspecified news- 
papers, novels, etc., amounta to 464. The articles have designedly been made 
full in order to facilitate study of the language, especially the older poetry. 
They supply not only the meanings,of words but also quotations illustrating 
their literary and colloquial usages; they also give, when needful, much 
accessory information, including many valuable etymological notes showing 
connections of Burmese with Pali, Sanskrit, and the chief Tibeto-Chinese 
languages. As regards.the last-mentioned family of languages, the editors 
. gratefully acknowledge help received from Mr. G. H. Luce. The only deficiency 
appears m the case of words or forms of words that are found only in insorip- 
tions ; to these no separate articles have been devoted, which is rather regret- 
table, for some of them are perhaps important. For the rest, the reader can 

` only offer 8 tribute of sincere admiration for the splendid execution of this truly 
` monumental work of scholarship, and hope for ite speedy completion. 
L. D. B.. 


CONTES POPULAIRES INÉDITS DU Campopes. Traduits par FRANÇOIS MARTINI, 
SOLANGE BERNARD. Préface de M. JEAN PRYZLUBKY. pp. 292. Paris:. 
G. P. Maisonneuve, 1946. Fr. 220. 


This volume, Tome II of a Collection Documentaire de Folklore de Tous 
les Pays, is itself the first of a series to be devoted to Farther Indian Folklore : 
the authors have already in hand a further volume of Cambodian and a volume 
of Siamese tales. ` 

Profeasor Przylusky pointe out in his Proface the interest and importance 
to the folklorist of Farther India, which, in respect of the cultural interactions 
of its diverse races, he compares to the Balkan Peninsula. 

If testimony as to the authenticity of these records were necessary, it could 
be borne by anyone acquainted with the folk-stories of neighbourmg countries. 
In the stories of the Mons and Burmans the lazy man who gete on in life, the 
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not very: intelligent great inan, the clever rogue, the tiger outwitted by hare 
or dog are all familiar; and the Four Bald-pates aré. paralleled in Burma by 
the Four Deaf People, so variously at cross purposes with each other. 1 
2 But there are contraste as well as similarities. Burmese folklore has a greater 
| proportion of Contes Plaisants, with some admixture of pathos, than either 
Mon or, apparently, Khmer. . In many Mon stories, which are mostly Contes - 
Merdeilleur, there are deliberate touches of hearty grossness, which both 
Burman and Cambodian seem to avoid. Chinese characters have invaded 
Cambodian, but not either Burmar or Mon folklore. 

"The tranalators have aimed at being “not only faithful but readable”. - 
Lopping redundancies and avoiding sophisticated simplicity, they have given - l 
- us a swiftly moving narrative in modern French prose. Literal translations of 
` a few stories might, however, have been included. For, after all, the technique 

of the story-teller máy be of interest ; thus the reviewer was interested to see 

that the cliché " wandering from field to’ forest and from forest to field” is 

employed by the Khmer as well as by the Mon story-teller, and cannot help ` 

wondering whether “ returned to his country " was represented in the original - 
. by “returned to the land of his mother and the city of his father ” 

An adequate number of footnotes give explanations of Cambodai customs 
and Buddhist beliefs. An appendix Teproduces an account of a Cambodian 
` wedding, by A. Leclère. : 
The value of this work to scholarship does hot need ‘to be emphasized. 

. The general reader will find much to amuse and “ after a fashion” to edify 
him in these Farther-Indian Tales.with a Twist. i .. 
Í Ub . J. A. BrewagT. ` 





1. H. G. Cees: and Taxa Ssë-vô. Newspaper Chinese by the Inductive 
Method. pp. 265. University of Chicago Press, 1943. 

9. H. Q. CREEL and T$xa Sst-vi. Translations of Text Selections and Exer- 
cises in Newspaper Chinese. -pp. 56. University of Chicago Press, 1943. 


1. The present book, together with the Translations, should prove useful to 
any teacher who starts his students on Newspaper Chinese, and it should enable 
students also to teach themselves. the elaments of this important style. The 
arrangement follows that of Professor Creel’s Literary Chinese by the Inductee 
Method (vols. i and ii, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1938-9), i.e. reference is made 
to copious notes by means of figures printed by the side of the Chinese characters, 
the student is supposed. to start from scratch so that even the most elementary 
characters will be explained, up to five cross references will be given in the case 
of characters that have occurred before, eto. A new feature of the present book 

are the “ Exercise Sentences using vocabulary introduced by the text". 
Great care has been given both to the book itself and to the translations. 
According to the Preface, Dr. Téng was mainly responsible for: both, though a 
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number of persona have oombined in the speedy produotion of the book, whioh, 
88 we are also told in the Kesin, was “a direct result GE the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbour e 


2. From a perusal of the translations itis evident that the translator wished 
to oover every character, and I wonder whether this endeavour has not some- 
times carried him too far. In the. report about Japanese planes whioh IH 46 
4% th i$ (retired after reconnoitring), the translation of $h by “for 
the first time " ‘(Selection 4) would seem to mislead the student rather than 
help him. In the same way, the addition of “ already ” (Belection 7) when 
Ej haê already been covered by the past tense, is open to objection. In general, 
teachers may urge their studentes to make an idiomatio translation of their own 

hile basing themselves on the more literal translation of Dr. Tëng. However, 

these criticisms are not meant to detract from the value of this book. There can 
be no doubt that the authors ‘and their collaborators have placed under an 
obligation all students who wish to take up the study of Newspaper Chinese. 
: W. Smon. 


t 
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1. READINGS IN TRADITIONAL CHINESE. Edited by Cmr-omgN WANG. pp. 
xv, 943. New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. £1. ` 
2. Dictionary OF JAPANESE BósHo: VAS Forus. By Otome DANTRIS. 


3. PGBS Puosr. Texts and Tanala tos: Selected and we by F. J. 
DANIELS. pp. 97. London: Lund Humphries, 1944. 98. 

4. HANDBOOK OF JAPANESE GRAMMAR. By HAROLD HENDERSON. pp. x, 360. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1945. 1%. 6d. è 


1. Professor Wang here gives a collection of over 200 Chinese texts, chiefly 
prose. He begins with apophthegms and proverbs, goes on to extracta from the 
Analects, Mencius, Lich Tzu, and other well-known works, and finishes with 


some Tang and Bung prose pieces. The texts have, for economy, been photo- | : 


graphed, principally from the admirably clear handwriting of Mrs. Margaret 
Yen. The author says, “ I have tried to include as many different types of 
writing as possible, but on the whole I have been inclined toward material 
which is interesting in itself and which throws light on Chinese life and notions.” 
In this he has been very successful. Notes and a vocabulary are to follow in 
a separate volume. It might also be useful if references were given to existing 
European translations, wherever these are good enough to be of use to the 
- student. ‘On the question of such translations Professor Wang seems at present 
rather hazy. He says, “ Most of the poems’ have been translated by Arthur 


Waley.” Actually the figure is eight out of thirty-one. 


2. This small book is the ‘first really handy and practical dictionary of 
Sésho that has appeared. The main body of the work is arranged under the 
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Radicals. But a supplement contains a table ingeniously designed by Mr. B. 
Matsukawa, which will enable the reader to identify a character through 
one of the structural elements of the Sdsho form. Several weeks’ use of this book 
has shown that it is far more helpful than any previous Sosho dictionary., 


3. This book consiste of seven extracts, six of them dating from the twentieth 
` century, and one (as a specimen of ancient Japanese) from the fourteenth. 
The Japanese texte’ accompany the translations. Three pieces are translated 
into Basic English, with the result that “ a fine autumn day " becomes “ 8 good 
fall day ", “ valley " becomes “ hollow land ", and so on. Basic is a simplified 
form of English invented in order to help foreigners to learn English. Why it 
should be used in a book intended to help Englishmen to learn Japanese is 
not easy to see. But despite this rather arbitrary feature, the book is an excellent 
one, skilfully graded and idiomatically translated. There seem to be two small 
mistakes. On p. 7 8 soldier says that the memory of his friends at home comes 
to him kentas no naka ni. Mr. Daniela makes this mean '' accompanied by a 
sense of boredom ”, which is not very complimentary to the friends. It surely 
means “in the midst of my boredom ", Le. “ breaking in on my boredom ”, 
On p. 27 jüri shtho is translated “ all the little country places round ”, which 
will give the learner the impression that rt here means sato, a village. The real 
meaning is “ten leagues in every direction". It may bg that Mr. Daniels 
can defend his translation in both cases. These are, however, trifling points 
which do not mar the excellence of a very useful textbook. 


4. Out of the 360 pages of this book, about 320 are devoted to an alphabetical 
dictionary of Japanese suffixes, etc. ‘ Dictionary. of Japanese Grammar ” 
would perhaps have been a more accurate title. Ita great value lies in the fact 
that it tresta of the classical and colloquial languages concurrently, and will 
therefore be indispensable to students who are passing from one to the other. 
Rome “ unrefined " and dialect forms are included, of the kind that often cause 
difficulty to European readers of modern Japanese novels. The book even in 
ita present truncated form (the author was called away on war service when 
he had hoped to devote another year to the work) is a very useful instrument 
of study. 

A. D. WALEY. 


CoPTIO TEXTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MIOHIGAN CoLrsOTION. Edited by 
WILLIAM H. WORRELT, Collaborators: Errsog M. HUSSELMAN, LOUISE 
À. Surge, HERBERT C. Yourm, OnsAwvus M. PEARL, WERNER VYOIOHL. 
With a Study in the Popular Traditions of Coptic, by WILLIAM H. Wonngrr.. 
pp. xiv + 376. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press. London : 
Humphrey Milford. 1942. 11 pls. $5.00. 


This handsome volume fully maintains the high standard set by previous 
Coptic works intthe’ Humanistic Series"of the’ University of Michigan Studies ; 
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alike in most scholarly treatment of the texta, .and fine printing, the book, 
a pleasure to use and handle, reflects the greatest credit on Professor Worrell 
and his collaborators and the Michigan University Press. 

The first section, by Dr. Elinor Husselman, is headed “ The Collection of 
Papyri ”, ”, but is; in fact, a general description of the unpublished: Coptic MSS. 
m the Michigan University Library, on papyrus, vellum, parchment and 
paper, including biblical, apooryphal and liturgical texta, homilies, martyrdoms, 
eto., magical, secular and literary texts, and documents and letters, covering 
the entire Coptic period. This list is, as the author suggests it may be, very 
useful in showing Coptic scholars what material Michigan has which may be.of 
importance to them, and also as perhaps leading to further identification 
of damaged texta, especially the literary ones. Many of the MSS. are very 
fragmentary. No details of unpublished ostraca are given. 

The next section, by Dr. Louise Shier, contains Old Testament Sa‘idio 
texta on vellum. , The best piece is the Book of Ruth, complete except for a few ` 
letters, thus better preserved than the MS. published by Thompson in his 
Coptic Palimpsesi, and giving quite as good a text. The Song of Songs has its 
last three chapters well preserved. Of the others, Ecclesiastes is severely 
damaged, and Genesis, Jeremiah, Baruch are but fragments. Interesting in 
the two first-mentioned books, which abound in verbs in the 2nd pers. fem. - 
sing., is the consistent use of the auxiliaries in that person a- for the I Perf, 
and enta-, nia for the JI Perf. and Rel Perf. Dr. Shier gives an excellent 
apparatus, the result of collations with all published MSS. of these texta, 
including quotations. 

Sections IIT and IV, letters and documents on papyrus aid ostraca,* 
edited by Professor Worrell and Dr. Husselman, contain many interesting 
features which there is not space to discuss here. I can deal only with two . 
general and a few special pointe. 

Some letters contain phrases evidently imitated from the Arabic, which 
might have been pointed out, e.g.: hmpouóš mpnoute, pp. 186, No. 7, rt., 2; 
195, No. 12, 8; Atpouds epj(o1)s, p. 206, No. 18, 28, are surely from in sha'a 
بطقلا‎ ; Ampran epnoute, p. 201, No. 16, rt., 1, hmpl(e»n ml pndjuti (F), p. 195, 
No. 12, 1, heplen pn[o]ut (F), p. 209, No. 19, 1, and very oommon in documents, 
from biemallähs ; tirênê mpnout nek (F), p. 195, No. 12, 2, from as-salámu 
'alayka. All these letters are seventh oentury or later, except No. 7, which is 
dated by the editore, possibly too early, to tho sixth. 

It is surprising to find in papyrus letters Nos. 5-8, 10-12, 14, 18, the common 
epistolary phrase oujat hmpjoets translated, without comment, “ salvation in 
the Lord!” as an exclamation. Oujat in this context has, I think, always 
been taken previously as a valedictory imperative, “farewell”; cf eg. 


1 I$ is a surpris to find on p. 217 a distinction made between “ ostraoa ” (Le. here 
potaherds) and "fragments of limestone". This 18 against the usage of Egyptologisis and 
also that of Orum (e.g. Coptic Ostraca, pp. x, xi), all of whom employ the word ostraon for both 
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Stern in ZA S, 16, pp. 13, 55; 23, 69; Krall, Kopt. Briefe, pp. 35-7, eto. ; 
Crum, Cat. Coptic MSS. John Rylands Libr., pp. 130, 189, 167, 171; Crum, 
Coptic Ostr., p. 55; also Crum, Dict, s.v.; and this is undoubtedly the right — 
rendering. | 

P. 176, No. 8, 3, kata tihe enaeijó .. . fuk can hardly mean “as to my 
saying to you”, but what it does mean in ita somewhat damaged context is 
notevidént. P. 197; No. 13, 11, for “ Lordship ” read “ Paternity ". Pp. 205-6, 
No. 18, Il. 2, 25, it is certainly wrong to take the first verbs in ere pjoeis kaak, 
ere pjoets ji moet naf as “ I Pres. . . . an imitation of colloquial Arabic, in which 
theimperfect is used for the opus ”, forin the first place it is the characteristio 
of the I Pres. that it has no prefix ere, and in the second place these are 
entirely normal examples of the III Fut. with nominal subject, ere prime 
sotem, see Stern, § 381, Bteindorff, § 289. Ibid., line 20 : e[tas]mast is the correct 
restoration; e[¿]Imast would mean “who is giving birth to me". P. 209, 


_ n.l: for “ mpnoutt pe Incorrect” read, presumably, “ mpnouts. pe incorrect”. 


P. 210, No. 19, 2, twice: “ Pyam" would be more intelligibly rendered 
“ Arsinoe ”. aeishes nšenout seems to contain the IT Pres. “it is to (not ‘for °), 
Shenout(i) that I write”. P. 211, No. 20, rt., 2: pmonoyos npanapa Apollo, 
if it means “ the monk of the (monastery 1) of Apa Apollo ”, contains a very 
old construction, since this pa goes back to Egn. p3 n, of which the n is supposed 
to bave lapsed in the New Kingdom. Crum, Dict., gives one other ex." P. 8 
(No. 1, rt., 7), a good example of the TI Pres. Cons. “it is in order that the 
hunters may not find means of catching them easily that the wild beasts scatter 
their tracks in many directions ". Ibid., lines 14-15 : in Àmpireueimei. epórj 
is epórj to be divided, as is done by the editor, e-p-órj (an expression unknown 
to Crum, Dict.), “ (when they know) for sure " ? or e-pórj “ (when they know) 
how to distinguish (lit., understand dividing)" ? P. 937, No. 12, 2: surely 
“to”, as usual, not “for”. Ibid., line 7, fópf nknne : for “ gizzards of fat” 
(what does this mean 1 Was fat sold by the gizzardful 1) read, with little doubt, 
“ fat forelegs.” P. 239, No. 13, IL 3, 4: not who is considered to belong to ” 
for petép a, but merely “ who belongs to” a place, seo Crum, Dict., 526, a, 


‘bottom ; so also in Egn. with ip. 


The noi section, V, by Youtie and Worrell, contains seventy-seven new 
examples of the so-called etmoulon (“ to the mill ”) ostraka, of which eighty- 
eight speoimens in all have previously been published by Mallon in. 1927 and 
1928 and by Hengstenberg in 1931. They are conjectured to be either “ way- 
bills accompanying specified quantities of grain”, or “copies of receipts 
issued on delivery to the persons or estate divisions mentioned therein ". 
A typical example (No. 5) reads : “ Pauni 9, indiction 6. In respect of Apollon : 
2 wagons, 10 sacks, 30 artabas of wheat. To the mil.” The proportion of 
wagons, sacks, artabas is nearly always 1, 5, 15, which seems to show that the 
consignment was expressed in three unite, e.g. “2 wagons = 10 sacks. ' 
= 30 artabas ”, a wagon thus normally containing five sacks of three artabas 
each. The cases in which this normal proportion is departed from are not 
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without interest. للف‎ those said. to be consigned by a convoy (Nos. 48, 53, 57, 
66) are irregular; those containing the mysterious word seme! are irregular 
except four (Nos. 15, 20, 45, 56). In some cases sene seems to introduce the 
approximate difference between the number of artabas given and what this 
number should be on the 1, 5, 15 ratio, e. g: 
No. 49. “9 wagons, 46 sacks, 124 artabas, sene 12 artabas." (9 x 15 
= 135; 124 12 = 136.) 
No. 58. “3 wagons, 15 sacks, 30 artabas, sene 14 artabas.” (3 x 15 

= 45; 80+ 14 = 44.) 
So also for Nos. 48, 62; not, however, for Nos. 41, 45, 76. ` 

As regards the person or place from whom or which the consignment ` 
comes, it might have been pointed out that persons are introduced by hapman 
or man, "in respect of," places by ha or nothing, exceptions being No. 56 
(name, not introduced), and nepergos “the towers" (if that be the correct 
rendering) introduced by man like & person's name, in Nos. 22, 20, 29, 50. 

Section VI, ' Popular traditions of the Coptic Language," by Worrell, 
assisted by Vycichl, deals with, among other things, the very interesting 
question of an uninterrupted tradition of spoken Coptic lingering in certain 
. places in Upper Egypt, notably Zéniya South (copticé Pisolsel phrés), a few 
miles north of Luxor, where the Christian inhabitants still speak it on occasion 
for domestic and other secular purposes, much as Jesuits and their pupils 
speak Latin. The pronunciation of this traditional speech (Bohairic, be it 
noted, though in Upper Egypt) is given in great detail. On pp. 316, 326 the 
word now pronounced ehras “ upward ” is surely Coptic ehr&s, not Arét—the 
authors seem to regard the initial vowel as prothetic, but it is from the Egn. 
r. On pp. 325, 326, the common mistake is made of extending the Bohairic 
for “lord ” (never found uncontracted in this dialect) as dois; it should be 
ots, o before t + a consonant in the same syllable being almost without excep- 
tion 6 in Bohairio though o in Sahidic, see Stern, § 54. P. 826, para. DD: since 
the € there spoken of was originally (in Egn.) a consonant, it would be truer to 
say that its consonantal nature is preserved than that it “ becomes a con- 
sonant". A considerable number of Coptic and Greek loan-words in Arabic 
are listed and discussed ; among these the Egn. derivations offered for Arabic 
bisära, behmot, bar, kalliiy, Suta, toms, mihyas, naša, hélehob, are very doubtful. 
Sinfa, Sanif “net sack ” is more probably to be derived, with Crum, Dict., 
from ónof “ basket, crate ", than from Sonef “to join". The Arabic lakan 
may come, not through lakané from Aaxdyn but from lakon “jar” (from 
Gk. Aáxxos 1), e.g. Amélineau, Etude sur le اا‎ en Egypte, p. 137, 
n.2; 140,n.4; 145, n. 1. 

The final section comprises a number of passages, mostly Biblical, dictated 
by Bistauros of Zéniya, who contributed much to the phonetic and other 
researches in this book, and by two other Upper-Hgyptian Copts. At the end 


1 The pontion of sene m No. 62 is against ita being the status construotus of an imperative. 
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are full and really useful indexes, also specimens of the various hands from the 
vellum and papyrus MSS. and from the ostraka. 

Among the misprints may be pointed out: p. 178, l 8, kalba; p. 203, 
n. to l. 6, nnoub]nnnoub ; p. 285, No. 10, L 8, Patermonte[Patermoute ; p. 308, 
L 3, xrente]yremis ; 1. 11, lekak sarad |létak sa'ida ; p. 324,1. 2 up, Aevt]Aew.. 


BATTIBOOMBE GUNN. 


Garat DOCUMENTS ; REOORDS OF A Soura-Rratopio LANGUAGE. By Worr 
LESLAU. (American Oriental Series, vol. 28.) pp. 188. New Haven, 
Connecticut, 1945. 


A manuscript in the Bodleian contains among other things a version of 
the Song of Songs in Gafat and a vocabulary of some 200 words. Another 
vocabulary of about 400 words was published in the Proceedings of the Philo- 
logical Society (1845), but most of those are Amharic with the Gafat article. 
These are the records of a language which was almost extinct a hundred years 
ago; on this basis Mr. Leslau has made a grammatical analysis of the language. 
His book contains a facsimile of the text of the Song of Songs, which is written 
in the Ethiopic script, transliteration, word-for-word translation, an English 
rendering, grammar, and two vocabularies, with constant reference to related 
languages. The author notes that the Ethiopic alphabet is not suited to record- 
ing strange language ; it is ambiguous when definition is wanted. There are 
„other problems. Does the script represent adequately the sounds of the 
language ? Has the manuscript suffered at the hands of copyiste ? Had the 
writer a traditional spelling behind him, or had he to make his own? Was 
he consistent ? In places Mr. Leslau corrects the manuscript, but it does not 
appear that he has considered these fundamental questions. A critic is faced 
with some difficulties; in a few places the facaimile is illegible, and often 
it is hard to make out what vowel is intended. The book shows signs of haste ; 
there are many misprints; the transcription is not consistent, thus lebofu 
and lobboÿu (his heart, mind) and mšqánš and mäqäneë (the day). (A is used 
for short a and e for the vowel of the sixth order.) Mr. Leslau states that d 
had probably always become s, but in places he leaves d ; in fact, t occurs, 
suggesting that his rule is not correct. English is a foreign language to the 
author, but some phrases are unneceasarily ugly, and there are some elementary 
mistakes. 

The word for “ mother ” is a good example of how Gafat is written ; there 
are three forms, emuyüt, emuyt, ummos. lamoytuwa, to her mother; eytu, 
his mother ; omuyätäh, emoyteh, your mother ; yaomoytaka, of your mother; 
emuye, omoytegü, my mother; kämuyätge, of my mother. It is natural to 
suppose that oyt is not borrowed from Amharic but is an error for emoyt, 
and aa y can always be read yo, all but two of these forms reduce themselves 
to emu(o)y&(o)t, and the man played variations on it. A possible conclusion 
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is that the variety in Gafat j is not 80 great as at first sight appears. The article 
has two forms, š (8, 08, or 5o), and $e; š is used after vowels and diphthongs, 
but dokamuge is found. The plural ending aë is thrice followed by fe, never 
by 8; but that may well be chance. No more definite rule emerges. It is said 
that ge may be the article, the pronominal suffix of the first person singular, 
of the second masculine and perhaps the second feminine singular. This sounds 
unlikely; probably the translator ignored the pronouns and used the article. 
That the k of the pronoun of the second person oan be aspirated to k' and 
reduced to h, both forms existing at the same time, is shown by Amhario; 
but one would have expected the translator of such & short passage to keep to 
one form. If a noun ends in a vowel, that vowel is shortened to e before the 
article, yet Mr. Leslau writes tákulš from täkulä or takuli. Malhoni is trans- 
lated “ that I may not be" ; mà is conjunction, al negative, ehoni imperfect 
of hona, corresponding to the Geer kona. Malohoni would be a more natural 
pronunciation. 

In reading this yersion of the Song of Songs, one feels that the translator 
was out to make a museum piece to show all possible vagaries of the language. 
If Mr. Lealau had been sceptical of the good faith or ability of the translator, 
his book would have been of greater value. Beyond the general statement that 
Gafat belonged to the South Ethiopic group, was influenced in vocabulary 
and syntax by African tongues, and closely resembled’ Amhario, it is difficult 
to insist on details. -  . 

i Ps A. 8. T. 


Bantor-Finosorm. By P. Praorgp Tiwpgra, O.F.M. (Kongo-Overzee 
Bibliotheek IV.) ' Pp. ix, 115. Antwerpen: De Sikkel, 1946. Fr. 65. 


` The author, who has spent thirteen years as a missionary among the Baluba 
people of Katanga in the Belgian Congo, is acquainted with their way .of life 
and qualified to outline the philosophical background of their Weltanschauung. 
The French translation by A. Rubens entitled La Philosophie Bantoue was 
published at Elisabethville, and is out of print. The American edition is about 
to go to press. In the meantime Tempels’ theories have been put to the test 
, With several other tribes, and the results are said to be remarkably impreeaive. 
A final decision as to the validity of his oonolusions must await the verdict 
of the Bantu themselves. 

The main hypothesis of this remarkable book may be gandane into the 
adage “ esse est actus" or the theory of vital forces. The second chapter 
is the essential one. It deals with Bantu ontology. The other chapters are 
deduotions from the main concept that “ a being is (not Aas) force ". Force 
is not accidental. The definitio enis is not static but dynamic. Force is within 
the definition of a being. Every force (being) may grow greater or less and has 
the ability to react trpon other forces. The hierarchy of these forces is deter- 
mined by the particular rank, walk of life, and date of birth. 
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The argument suffers from lack of documentation. It is taken for granted 

, that the reader is steeped in all the facte through personal contact with the 

Bantu people. Even 80, the reader is entitled to expect not only an interpreta- 

tion of the black man's mode of thought, but also a statement of the facts on 

which the author has built his hypothesis. Not that we wish to accompany. 

the author along all the byways he probably trod before reaching his conclu- 
sions, but we wish to know how he-established his facte. ` 

Here, at any rate, is a work which merita everyone’ 8 attention. Those who 
are seriously interested in the religious, economic, political or educational 
progress of the Bantu people should study their way,of thinking. The author’s 
theme is well worth considering, and every qualified person should help to 
promote a project which has been so promisingly and audaciously started. An 
approach to.the African through an intimate knowledge of his mental processes 
is the only right and possible way towards that cultural advance which our 
colonial system aims to promote. Tempels’ approach is diametrically opposed 
to Levy Bruhl’s theory of the ''pre-logical" mind, nor has it anything in 
common with the segregational policy of those who maintain that the primitives 
should be left alone to follow their own ideology and way of life. 

Perhaps “ Filosofie " is too high-sounding a title for this book, as there are 
presumably not many Bantu who possess a consciously ordered system of 
thought. Though real enough to the Bantu themselves, the system and hierarchy 
of their thought is still unknown to us. If the treasures of the black mind could 
be revealed, much of our “ education " might cease to be stained with failure. 
Even though we cannot speak of Banioe-Filosophe qua system, the author 
nevertheless presente a Weltanschauung, a background on which the vital values 
throw their shadow. 

Although the Aristotelean categories are used as 8 frama, nobody is more 
convinced of the idiosyncrasy of Bantu thought than Tempels himself. Because 
we failed to approach the African along his own lines of thought, the civiliza- 
tion we hoped to bring him is often no more than a varnish. The material 
advantages are soon understood and assimilated, but the mental and spiritual 
benefits and. the CHERE we bring are liable to meet with a doubtful 
reception. 

It is not that we should change the truth, but we should take care to avoid 
producing mental indigestion We must stimulate the African's spiritual 
appetite, but first we must find out his taste. If we fail to do so, we shall close 
the gates of real education. 

L. STAPPEBS. 
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OBITUARY 
The Rev. Gordon Matthews, M.A. B.Litt. 


The sudden death of Gordon Matthews pon heart failure while fishing in 
Scotland on the 17th July of last year has stricken our School very grievously. 

The son of Dr. Joseph Matthews, he was born at Liverpool on the 
27th October, 1884. After education at the Merchant Taylors' School, Merton, 
and Mansfield, he received in 1909 ordination in the Congregational ministry, 
and offered himself to the London. Missianary Society for service in India. A 
medical examination . revealed that he had an ' a&thlete's heart", and the 
Society therefore declined to confirm the appointment’; butb- nevertheless he 
set out in 1910, under the Society’s auspices, but on his own responsibility, 
'and for four years worked at Balem, studying the speech and life of the Tamil 
people ‘and carrying on pastoral labours among them. The next scene of his 
activities was Coimbatore, whither he was transferred in 1914, to serve as 
- Vice-President in the London Missionary Society’s High School until 1917, 
when he went out to Iraq as a Chaplain to the Forces. He returned in 1918 
to Coimbatore ; then after a furlough lasting from 1920 to 1921 he was placed 
on. the staff of the Madras Christian College as Professor of English, and dis- 
charged some important administrative duties with charaoteristio vigour and 
skill. Retiring from Indian service in 1939, he was appointed Lecturer m: Tamil 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies, and speedily won the esteem and 
, affection of his colleagues by his high. qualities of heart and mind. As a teacher 
he was remarkably successful and inspiring, and his energies were not confined 
, to this function, exacting though it was, for he likewise pursued his beloved 
studies in the abstruse ancient Tamil literature, leaving ready for publication 
an annotated translation of Meykandar's Siva-Adna-bodham, a olassio of Tamil 
. Saiva theology, which it is hoped will be printed as soon as possible by the 
. Forlong Fund. 
He has left a widow, two sons, and a Saga and to theso his colleagues 

have offered their profound sympathy. Vale anima candida. 

| L. D. B. 
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On 30th September 1947 Dr. L. D. Barnett relinquished the Librarianship 
of the Sohool of Oriental and African Studies, and with it the task of editing 
the Bulletin which had in fact been his since 1940, though with characteristic 
modesty he always declined the formal title of Editor. 

As a tribute, limited only by present-day conditions, to the great gifts 
which Dr. Barnett has brought to Oriental scholarship and the unremitting 


.' labour he has devoted jo its cause, the next issue of the Bulletin will take the 


form: of a Volume of Oriental and African Studies dedicated to him, with 
contributions drawn from his colleagues, past and present, at the School and 
at the British Museum. This issue, which will form a double number (XII, 3-4) 
‘and will appear during the summer of 1948, will mark also the سيد‎ of 
the Bulletin” s pre-war custom of publication twice a year. 


Tamim ibn Bahr’s Journey to the Uyghurs 
By V. MINORSKY 


$1. The Toghuxghus. 
$2. Tho three towns, 
$3. Distances, 
$4. The Toghurghux oaprtal. 
$6. Tribal matters. 
$7. Relations with China. 
V. Conclusions: the tme and the occasion of Tamim’s visit to the Orkhon. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


NE of the main and most tempting problems for a student of Arab geo- 
graphers is the analysis of their excursions into the little-explored regions 
on the periphery of the Islamio world, such as Eastern Europe, Central Asia, 
China, and India. It is a well known fact that these geographers, intent on 
Space, are often negligent of Time. On a sixteenth century Turkish map 
I have found a phantom of America stretched into the shape of a new-born 
moon, whereas the wastes of Siberia were still marked as the haunts of the 
traditional Gog and Magog. Thus, too, in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
the classical period of Arab geography, the scholars felt no compunction in 
plagiarizing one another, or borrowing from some ancient source data bearing 
no relation to the contemporary conditions: in the tenth century King Dahum 
of " common, origin " still figured among the rulers of India, although this 
name referred to Dharmapala, the ruler of Bengal about A.D. 800.1 

The impression one gets from the comparative study of passages on out- 
lying countries is that they are based on a rather limited number of original 
reports. Later versions often repeat the same phrase word for word, but if 
the source was sufficiently long and detailed, the authors quoted different 
details which appealed to their imagination. In this case the reader is led 
astray by the hope of discovering some contemporary information, while in 
fact these details belong to the same old stock. In any case, only a comparative 
study of the texts enables us to restore original relations in more detail and to 
elucidate the dark points in the mercilessly abridged epitomes. 

In my selection of chapters of Sharaf al-Zamän al-Marvazi I have tried to 
show that moet of the data on the extreme Far East, eto., which are found in 
al-Birfint, Abul-Fida, eto., are based on the narratives of an embassy from the 
Qitày (Kitan) king of Manchuria which visited the court of Mahmüd of Ghazni 
in about a.m. 418/a.p. 1027. Similarly, many stories on the Arctic North 


1 Bee my Aarrari, p. 147. 
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seem, to be due to the ambassador of the king of the Volga Bulghars who visited 
Mahmfid’s dominions in A.H. 415/4.p. 1024.1 

At the time of the Arab conquest of Central Asia and Arab-Chinese struggles 
for supremacy, 8 number of Arab travellers and ambassadors must have 
penetrated deep into the Farther East, but very few details of their experience 
have survived. In the ninth century the court of the. Samanids became the 
observation point for Central Asia. A number of original reports have been 
preserved. in later compilations and. gradually the identity of some travellers 
and explorers becomes. clearer. 

Much spade-work in this field has been done by de Goejo, Tomasohek, 
V. Barthold, and J. Marquart. A lucky discovery of a more recent date 


` enables us to reassess the report of another early Muslim traveller, Tamim b. 


Bahr al-Muttawwi'i. 
This was chiefly known through the quotations in Yaqtt’s geographical 
dictionary.‘ Even this abridgment rendered good services in checking a number 
. of direct quotations from Tamim in the earlier geographers, such as 
I. Khurdädhbih, Ibn al-Faqih, Qudäma, eto., but the complexity of, the 
successive migrations of Turkish tribes made it difficult to ascertain the goal 
of Tamim’s journey and to fix ite date (see below, p. 303). In 1923 A. Z. Validi 
(Toghan) discovered in Mashhad a MS. of Ibn al-Faqih's Kitab al-buldün.5 
The text of this work edited by de Goeje, BGA., v, 1885, is only an abstract 
(mukhtasar) of the original, and in the chapter on the Turks (pp. 329-330) 
even: the name of Tamim. does not appear. Nor is the new MB. complete ; 
but it contains some additional passages and among them direct quotations 
from Tamim, more extensive than those found im Yäqüt. However, the 
numerous gala (“he said”), with which the text is interspersed, and which 
1 Morsasi on China, the Turke, ond India, Royal Asistio Society, 1942, pp. 68 and 111. 

3 Bee H. R. A. Gibb, “The Arab Invasion of Kashgharin 715", BSOS., R/S, 1922, 407-474 ; 
Gibb, “ Chinese Records of the Araba in Central Asia”, ibid., 11/4, 1022, 618-622; Gibb, Th 
Arab Conquest of Central, Aria, 1928, pp. 12-13. 

3 The ambassador of the Caliph Hishkm (a.D. 724-743), on whom see Marquart in Festschrift 
fur P. Hirth, 1920, ed, Ostasiatiscke Zeitschrift, 280-203; the interpreter Sellkm under Caliph 
Withig (an. 842-7), see Hudhd al‘ Alam, p. 225; Ibn Fadlin. in 800/021, see the Russian 
translation by Kovalsvaky, 1059, and the latest work by. A. Z. Validi-Toghan, 1940, (a new ' 
edition with commentary is being prepared in the U.3.8.R.), On thb spurious report of Abt- 
Dulaf's journey (supposed to have taken place circa a.n. 941) ممه‎ Marquart, Sireifruge, 74-05. 
Marquart finally oame to the conclusion that the existing report was falsely attributed (unter- 
geschieben) to Abt Dulaf, whose genuine work Marquart planned to trace separately, Fasechrift 
f. WN. Sachax, 1915, p. 202. The most recent work on Abt Dulaf is by A. von Rohr-Beuer: Des 
Abd Dulaf Bericht uber seins Heise nach Turks, China wad Indien (Bonner Orientalische 
Studien), Stuttgart, 1989, 72 pages. I know it only through Professor H. von Miik’s review in 
OLZE., 1942, No. 5, p. 240. The author seems to believe in the bona fides of Abū Dulaf, but the 
reviewer calla his report micha com porq] ognoludes that we must seê in ft aine P'alsehung . 

. von der es nur fraglioh ist, ob wir sie Abû Dulaf selbst oder einem Späteren xuschreiben 
sollen " . . 
4 Sub verbis: Turkistan, i, 840, linea 1-15; Washajan, tv, 823, ` : 
s On this discovery see Validov, “ Meahedskaya rukopis Ibn ul-Fakiha ", Ie». Ross, Akad. 


Nauk, 1024, 237-248, and A. Z. Valdi Togan, " Ibu Fadian's Beiseberiaht ", Leipsig, 1039 
(edited after the same Mashhad MS). . 
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correspond. to our inverted commas, suggest that this time again we have 
before us only an abridgment. 

It is a well known fact that I. Faqih owed much to I. Khurdadhbih's work! ` 
and it is likely that the original I. Khurdadhbih did much more honour to 
Tamim than might be suggested by his.text published in BGA, vi, 1889, in 
which only isolated sentences of Tamim are quoted, without acknowledgment. 
"Yáqüt (i, 841; iv, 823) quotes Tamim through I. Faqih,? but he omits the 
second part of the report. 

Point 11 of the new text begins: “ and we saked him (and he said)”. This 
suggests that the original of Tamim's report may have been couched in the 
, form of a personal interrogation conducted by a government official or a scholar. 

The further transmission of Tamim's relation may be tentatively tabulated 
as follows :— es 








Original 1. ran L Khud. (BGA) . Qudlma (BGA) 
I. Faqih (Mshhad) : 1 Mc | 


L Faqth (BGA) 

The interdependenoe of these sources is duta by Väqüt’s clear spelling 
,توشحان‎ instead of the correct jl y. The same faulty spelling Nushajan 
is found in the available earlier sources enumerated in our scheme, and only . 
the later and independent writers, mE Gardizi, the Hudud al Alam, 
and Kashghari give Barskhän. 

The new text of Tamim’s report gives an occasion to revise ‘several details 
in the history of the ancient Turkish kingdoms of Central Asia, which is still 
in the making. A very concise recapitulation of the facts will be helpful to 
the readers of the present article. 

The earliest kingdom bearing the name of the Turks (Chinese: T"u-küeh) 
was formed towards A.D. 552 and quite soon it separated into two almost 
independent federations, the Eastern Turks having their headquarters on 
the Orkhon (in the present-day Mongolia), and the Western Turks being 
established between the rivers Irtish (East) and Talas (West). Thé EASTERN 
Turks, living nearer to the Chinese, were more often subjugated by them. 
The WESTERN TURKS—the "Ten Tribes divided into two groups (T'u-lu and 
Nu-shth-pi}—becaine the allies first of the Sasanians and later of the Byzantines. 
For some time the Western Turks screened their Eastern brothers from the west, 
but towards 689 the Turkish unity was temporarily restored under the leader- 
' 1 De Goeje, BGA., v, p. xil: “ diligentaro libro Ibn Khurdadhbehi bausisso ”. Of. al Pikrisi, 
154, on Ibn al.Faqfh: “ Kitab albida» nahua 1000 waraga : akhadhahu min kulub al-wds wa 
salakha kitab al-Jayhani.” 

* His copy of T. Faqih waa apparently moro completo than that discovered in Mashhad, 
SE para. 14 of our tert as compared with FERRE; i, 841-3. 
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ship of the Eastern Turks. In 744 the power of the latter was destroyed by 
a coalition of three tribes, of whom the Uvoxuns took the leadership on the 
Orkhon. They retained it till 840 when, in their turn, they were expelled by 
the Oman. The remnants of the Uyghur retreated mainly to the west and 
formed two principalities, the one in Kan-su (after 847) and the other in the 
region of Turfan, in the Eastern T'ien-ahan (after 866).1. . 

Meanwhile variows tribes were taking the leadership within the old federa- 
tion of the Western Turks, first the TünarsH—since 706, then the Me 
after 766. 

Three points must be stressed at this occasion :— 

(1) The two distinct groupings of the T'u-küeh ; 

(2) the two distinct developments within territories-of the Eastern and 
Western Turks ; 

(3) the two entirely different territories which the Uyghurs were oocupying 

, in 744-840 and after 840. | 


IL Aramo TEXT 
WAN od e رحلة‎ 
العفوظه فى دار الكتب‎ GA [من نسخة كتاب البلدان لابن الفقيه‎ 
pe الرمنا رضى الله‎ Je بهد الامام‎ 0200 
Gly بلادم شديد البرد‎ cm و اف‎ ei» ] 1694] 
التزغزى‎ "oll ستة اشهر ف السنة وانه سلكك الى بلاد‎ (3) LA 
EKS على بريد أنفذه خاقان وانّهكان يسير فى اليوم والليلة ثلاث“‎ 
عيون وكلاء‎ Lei ly بوتا فى‎ ote السير وأحثه فسار‎ al 
نزول فى خيام‎ e e$ صاب‎ te ولامدينة‎ y ولس‎ 
وذلكك انه عرف اس‎ Le وانه كان” * البريدة هل ف رادا لمشرين‎ 


E T EN 1 ز‎ p h 6 century 
(G. Haloun). 


* Added in Yaqtt, * After خاقان‎ MB. has و‎ 
* MB. iy ! Yiq. 5l 

; بو‎ 
* Yiq. Yi ! Yaq. omits, 


* MB. û Ji; Yaa. omits. 
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تلك المدينة و* الها" مسافة عشرين نوما فى bb ol‏ عيون وكلاء* 
v‏ مار" بعد ذلك عقرين st bles hake GDG‏ 
اهلها. كلهم او اكثرم اتراك منهم عبدة النيران على مذهب الجوين* 
ومنهم زنادقة' وانه بعد هذه الايام وصيل الى مدينة اللكك 
EREET‏ مدينة عظيمة # حصيئة' lle‏ عام ة Gs‏ 
sasa dan‏ عه مشر laa‏ قال uas‏ كثيرة الاهل 
والزحام والاسواق «التجارات والنالب على اهلها مذهب الزنادقة ٠ ٠'٠‏ 
فوك انه ual a adakan de‏ ف fa AS‏ 
d‏ واظنه أكثر من ذلكك | LS‏ 
4 قال ds‏ عين' مدينة w. TE ee‏ 
Ros‏ وعن als‏ بلاد ras SS‏ بلآد الصين 
| 6 وذّكر انه نظرقبل وضوله ال لتک جا فراسخ 
الي خيمة للملكك من ذهب عل سطح قصره th & MS‏ وجل 
6 وذكر 5 خاقان ملك التغزغز كان exl Ule‏ الصين hy‏ 
Le‏ الصين يحمل اليه فى كل سنة مس ماله الف "sj à‏ 


(0 MR 


١ * Y&q. omits words after 2505‏ ` أن 
,2571 اهلها عبدة النيران على ملهب المجوس Yag.‏ ؛ سائر MB. Sy; Yaq.‏ د 
Thus YKq. ; MS. L. |‏ * على Vag. adds JU Cal‏ * 
فُسيرة "Mer * Yaa.‏ 
MB. auc ` oT‏ * | 


Vias bs Bis) a eio Sart, bu 040; misunderstood : LA . 
lt Paras. 6-18 omitted in Yiq. 
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وذكر أن بين وشحان الاعللى وبين الشاش على طرازن ار بعين‎ c 

n فى‎ ls للقوافل فسن سارها على دابة وكان منفردا‎ de 
حزر‎ he بها اربع مدن كبار واربم‎ PY ونوشجان‎ dés 
اللقائلة فى مدينة واحدة على شط بحيرة م الف‎ 
Bb DUM بالسلاح اتام م وليس فى جميع اجناس التركك اشد‎ o 
caca مرب كان منهم مائة رجل ومن‎ Li AN جتمعوا مع‎ 3 
me هذا خرجون* فى جميع‎ des رجل‎ 

و وذکر أن os‏ البحيرة شبيهة بالموض الربّع Yel E‏ 
aa Ae‏ لي مدينة liss‏ 
SING a‏ من يعرف خبرها ولا من ab,‏ ولا من کان اهلها 
we Gol Ÿ Lei uc dI Ga bls ess ga Vo‏ 
وك ور zd uni ca sri a AN aa‏ 
]1705 £[ ر il‏ به طيورًا لم ارفى is‏ من البلدان مثلها قال واهل 
النوشجان وغيرم * من“ يقرب منهم من المدن والقرى بطوفون Le‏ فى 
سنة Z,‏ واحدة فى ايام pu Ji‏ ويحملون GAES‏ قال ويدخاها U‏ 
من CL‏ من مائة وسين SSG Las D UE‏ من 
ناحية التغزغز والكيياك | | 

$351 ان طولبا مسيرة اربعين Ji de T‏ وان الفارس . ' 
leas‏ مدة شهر اذا جد فى السير' 


1 Of. Ykq., iv, 823. * MS حون‎ i perhape جرون‎ * MB. Le 
* MS, ما‎ s MB. Jue * Vide supra 8? 
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ET‏ انه وجد ملك التنزغزحين (سافر) اليه معسكراً A‏ 
من مدينته وانه حزر جيشه الذى حول سرادقه-دون غيرم- وكانوا » 
حوا' من اثنى عشر * الف رجل قال وبعد هولاء سبعة عشر Be‏ مع 
كل قائد pr‏ عشر الفا قال وبين القائد والقائد Phan‏ من ليام والقواد 
ومن معهم من المصاط” perl‏ عيطون LA‏ ولمم فى bel‏ 
LG‏ يكون مقدارها مقدار اربمة ابواب الى ناحية العسكر قال وجيع 
los ell bo‏ * الميش ce‏ فى مابين سرادق الللكك ومواضع 
القواد .ولا تتخلص Gb be‏ الى LÀ gue‏ 
هذ وسألناه عن طریق SUS‏ من طراز فذكر :ان الطريق (من) 

طراز الى قريتين فى موضع يقال له كواحكب؛ مام تين اهلتين 
Lil‏ من طراز * سبعة فراستخ ومن هذا الموضع (ال) xa‏ ملک 
KS‏ مسيره ا وم E TA‏ 
cov?‏ و براری ومفاوز واسعة كثيرة الكلاء والعيون Yds‏ مراعى 
SSI‏ وذكر انه exi.‏ هذه الطريق ووجد ملك e SNS‏ 
عسكره فى خيام * بقربه قری وعمارات وانه ينتقل من موضع الى 
e p‏ الكلاء وان دوائه كثيرة دقيقة ey AUS‏ من فى 
عسكره فوجد نحو عشرين الف فارس 3 

si ان مكف التزغز غزا‎ oo atl yl qM ie 
CASTE mal dl ايام‎ GEK الصين' مرّنين فى ايام الرشيد وقيل‎ 


1 MB. ye sos EMI. 
* MB. الواسجردى‎ * Bie, 
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غزوته مايين سرؤشنة الى سمرقند وان عامل سمزقند* حازبه فى عدة 
"m‏ نت لهم Ol esa Liye‏ صاحبٍ سمرقند زق Ga‏ عليه 
st Dias bm bel Da aus‏ 
eps Jets‏ اهل ah‏ فم السلمون غنيمة عظيمة P, Ea‏ 
الذي بسمرقند يسملون الكانفذ A‏ وانواع ea‏ والآلات الى لا 
تمل ف Sa‏ عر اسان الا ea‏ 

: i beoe cie d M oun 
عندم مشبور مستفيض‎ LEL من مطرو جو وغيرذلك وامر' هذا‎ 
er ud خامة‎ jal ef وهو عند‎ ST + os Soy 
E 

| قد die reo‏ الحسين بن استاذويه Sas) ie‏ 
| ابراهم بن الحسن * حدثنى هشام بن لحراسب السائب ) )810 عن !3 
ملي عن ابن عباس قال LTA ol, VER‏ 55 7 
ماقت ses‏ من العرب العاربة pi ka LÀ dli‏ 
وخرجوا سائرين حتی نزلوا موضع خراسان قت اساوا هناك وتهروا 
esa‏ الاسم cae)‏ ما ناوأم فاتصل خبرم Eb‏ وم من ولد CA‏ 
du‏ وح فصاروا eel‏ وحالفوم ail js‏ | الييم P^ prés os‏ 
فانصرف الباقون الى [f. 1716] "s‏ | 


ND 1 Bio. 
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UL TRANSLATION . 


L Tamim b. Bahr al-Mutjawwi'i reports that their (ie. the Turks’) 
country is very cold and one can travel in it (only) during six months of the 
year. He says that he journeyed to the country of the Tughuzghurian khaqan 
on relay horses (barid) which the khäqän sent him and that he was travelling | 
three stages (sikak) in a-day-and-a-night, travelling as hard and as fast as he 
could. He journeyed twenty days in steppes (baräri) where there were springs 
and grass (kalf) but no villages or towns: only the men of the relay service 
(ashab al-sikak) living in tents. And he was carrying with him twenty days’ 
provisions., This because he knew the affairs of that country (madina), and 
that the distance was twenty days along the steppes with (only) wells and grass. 
And then, after that, he travelled twenty days among villages lying closely 
together and cultivated tracts (‘imarat). The people, all of them, or most of 
them, were Turks, and among them were fire-worshippers profesamg the Magian 
religion, and Zindiqs. After all these days he arrived at the king’s town. , 

8. He reports that this is a great town, rich in agriculture * and surrounded 
by rustägs full of cultivation and villages lying close together. The town has 
twelve iron gates of huge size. The town is populous and thiokly crowded and 
has markets and various trades (jûr). prong its population, the Zindiq 
` religion prevails, 

8. He mentioned that ite estimated how far it was (thence) to tha country 
al-Sin and he understood it was a distance .of 300 farsakhs, and he added: 
“ I think it is (even) more than that." | 

4. He reports: “to the right (south!) of the town! of the king of the 
Toghurghur are the (lands) of the Turks with whom no one else mixes; to 
ita left, the lands of the Kimak ; and straight ahead, the country al-Sin.” 

b. He says that from (a distance of) five farsakhs before he arrived in 
. the town (of the khaqan) he caught sight of a tent belonging to the king, 
(made) of gold. (It Brenda) on the flat top (sath) of his castle and can hold 
(tasa‘) 100 men. 

6. He records that the khaqan, king of the Toghusghus, is related by 
marriage (mukháatsn) to the king of China (al-Sin), and the latter is sending 
him yearly 500,000 (pieces of) silk (firind < Pers. parand). 

7. He also reporta that between Upper Nfiahaján (*Barskhan) and al-Shaah 
(Tashkent)—via Taraz—there are forty stages (marhala) for caravans, but he 
, who journeys on horse-back (‘ala däbba) and by himself, crosses that distanoe 
in & month. | ١ 

8. He says that in Upper Nüshajän there are four large towns and four 
small. He estimated the number of warriors in one town lying on the bank 
of a lake (which is) there and put them at about 20,000 fully armed horse. 
There is no one stronger than they among all the Turkish tribes; When they 

Gn the thterchange of the terme madina and mahiya, af. Teh, 325, and I. Hangal, 385 


(but in the Kramers edition 806: al-ndhiga wal-madina). 
1 Better basinatun “ fortified”, as in Y&qut. 
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gather for war with the Kharlukh, they are a hundred and the Khatlukh a a. 
thousand, and thus they come out (yakhrujüna)* in all their wars. jt 

8. Ee sepira Bat tui lake à Wise ones MG cond asd rod aka : 
high mountains, with all kinds of trees in them. He says: “and here are 
traces of an ancient town. I could not find among the Turks anyone knowing 
its story: who built it, who were its. people and when it beearne ruined 1 ” 


Un the site of it he inspected a river which crosses it. One cannot réaoh ita (wo) ` 


bottom here: “and I saw-in it various sea-creatures (hoywänät) which I had 
not seen before. And I also saw birds the like of which I had not seen in any 
of the countries.” He says: “The people of al-Nüshajàn and others from 
neighbouring towns and villages circamambulate (the site) once a year in the 
spring and they do this as a kind of religious rite (“umron). He says: water 
enters. (the lake) from the direction (nahya) of Tibet in 150 streams (nahr), 
large and.small, and also 00 the direction of the Toghuzghuz and Kimak. 
10. He says that its (1) length is a journey of forty days on camels, but 
a horseman can oover u distance) in a month if he rides hard (ha jadda 
Jü-sáyr). š | 
11. He says that he found the iis of the Toghuzghuz when (he travelled) 
to him encamped in the neighbourhood of his town and he estimated his army, ` 
around his tents (sarádsq)—to say nothing of the others (dina ghayrihim)— 
and it was some 12,000 strong. He says: and after (besides 1) thesë (there . 
are) seventeen obieftains (qu'sd), each having 13,000, and between each two 
chieftains there are offices (or military.posta),! consisting of tents. The chieftains 
jointly with those who are with them in the offices (*military poste 4) form 
a circle round the army (‘askar).- In this circle there is a gap (gaps 1) to the 
_ size of four gates (opening) towards the army. He says: and all the animals 
(horses) of the king and the army (reading: aljaysh for aljayyid) pasture 
. (tar'ä) between the tenta of the king and the places occupied by the chieftains, - 
and not one animal escapes outside the camp (al-'askar). . wi 
‘18. And we asked him about the road to the Kimak (and he said):. from 
Taras (one travels) to two villages called K.wak.b 3 which are flourishing and 
populous. Their distance from Taras is seven farsakhs, and from this place 
(to the residence) of the king of the Kimak a hard. rider carrying his provisions, 
travels eighty days. These deserts, steppes, and plains are vast and abound 
in grass and wells, and in them arê the pastures of the Kimäks. He says that 
he travelled that way and found the king and his army in tents, and in his 
neighbourhood were villages and cultivated tracta (marai). The king travels 
from one place to another following the grass. His animals are numerous and 
with tiny hooves (*dagigat al-hawäfir). , He reckoned those in the army and 
found they were sorhe 20,000 horse.‘ T i 
1, Perhape: *yajrgna “ they fare”. ` | 
1 Mask, but, more likely, this is but a vulgar spelling for masalih ‘ milang posa" on 
such confusion aee de Goeje, BGA., iv, 282. 


a T, Kh, 88, K.withs, Qudkma, 200, K.wyhks ; read both *Kuolkat, 
“Hero end the quotations Eom Tamba. 
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18. Abul-Fadl al-Vasjirdi [ste] reporte that twice in the days of (Harün) 
al-Rashid [786-809] the king of the Toghuzghuz [sic] led an army against the 
king of China (al-Sin).1 But it is (also) said to have been in the days of al-Mahdi 
[775-785]. This (?) campaign took place between Surüshana and nearer to 
(Hla) Samarqand. The governor of Samarqand fought him on several occasions 
and some of the fighting was heavy. (God) granted victory to the ruler (gan?) 
of Samarqand over him and he defeated him and killed many of his companions. 
It is said that he had 600,000 (warriors) horse and foot, of people of China. 
The Muslims took an enormous booty and captured some people whose children 
are those who fabricate in Samarqand good paper and various kinds of arms 
and implements. These are produced only in Samarqand of all the towns of 
Khorasan [stc]. 

14 And of the wonders of the country of the Turks are some pebbles 
they have, with which they bring down rain, snow, cold, etc., as they wish. 
The story of these pebbles in their possession is well known and widely spread 
and no Turk denies it. And these (pebbles) are especially in the possession of 
the king of the Toghuzghuz 3 and no other of their kings possesses them. 

16. Abū “Abdillah al-Husayn b. Ustádhüya told'me from Abu Ishaq 
Ibrahim b. al-Hasan, from Hisham b. Lohrasp al-8š'ib (f) al-Kalbi, from Abū- 
Malih, from Ibn “Abbas [sc], as follows: Abraham, on him be peace, did not 
marry except Sarah, until she died (Gen. 20-1), and then he married a woman 
from original Arabs called Qantüra (Gen. 25,1: Keturah) bint Maqtür. And 
they started travelling until they settled in a place in Khorasan where they 
multiplied and under this name (?) they subjugated all those who resisted 
them. Their story reached the Khazar who were descended from the son of 
Japhet, son of Noah. They betook themselves to them and made a pact with 
them and intermarried with them. Some of them stayed with them and the | 
remainder returned to their country. 


IV. COMMENTARY 


5 1. Toghusghuz 

Tamim's report on his journey to the Toghuzghuz cannot be properly 
understood without a brief explanation of this much-discussed term.? — 

1. The term Toquz-Oghuz “ Nine Oghuz” occurs in the earliest Orkhon 
- inscriptions, but not as a name of the qaghan’s own group of tribes. The 
two great inscriptions of the Eastern Türk qaghans and, with particular con- 
sistency, the inscription of the minister Tonyuquq (circa A.D. 720), apply the 
term Türk (Türük) to the ruler and his people (budun). The general situation 
appears from the following quotations. The qaghan says that the Türgish- 
qaghan (of the Western Turks) “ belonged to my Turks” (Türgish qaghan 
Türkim budunim arti, E 16) ; he also says that the Toghuz-Oghuz “ were his 
own people ” (kanti buduntm arty, N 4). Yet the Türk qaghan leads his army 

1 Para. 13 is fall of confusion. Modi ege ba kitg rade Tinomana and not China. 
The record possibly refers to the events of A.D. 821 (see below, p 302), Dut un un masi hava 


mized. Dam up iR the pM Molin EUM i AD: 751 when the 
captured, see my edition of Marvaxl, 

à Para Mat aeo found m tho aic igmetit of LP, BGA., 329,,, but m much more detail m 
Yäaût, i, 840-2, who refers to LF. buc ere 

See my previous anatyais of it in the Hudud al-' Alam, pp. 265-7, into which I now introduce 
considerable alterations. 
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against the Ten Arrows (i.e. the Ten clans, On oq), who were the people « of the 
Türgish-qaghan, and against the Toquz-Oghuz.' In Tonyuquq's version the 


f Türgish-gaghan says “we, the Oghuz” (T 10) and then plots against the 


Turks, “ because the Oghuz, their subjects, are in revolt ” (T 22). Tonyuquq 
finishes his inscription eulogizing the rule of Bilgà-qaghan over “the Türk 
(and) the Oghuz ”. 

These quotations shows that the ethnical unity of ği Turks, the. dei. 
Arrows, the Toquz-Oghuz and the Oghus living-to the north of the Turks was 
felt anil claimed, but that politically the groups were disunited or separate. 
It is pretty clear that the term “ Nine Oghuz" did not apply to the T'ürk 
nucleus of the Eastern, Türk federation, nor to the Ten Afrows of the Western 
Türk federation (led at that time by the FREE and, somewhat later, 
apparently by the new group of Az). 

2. In 840 the Türk on the Orkhon were replaced by the Uyghur. This 
new leading group, which originally belonged to the Têlis federation, lived on 
the Selenga, and was ruled by an ekabir. 

The Uyghur epigraphical material is in a much less. satisfactory - siia of 
preeervation than that of the Turks. In the very important inscription of the 


` first Uyghur qaghan in which he speaks of his triumph over the last Türk 


gsghan Ozmish many lines are obliterated.* The inscription at Sttjin-däva 


isa private document and possibly belongs to tho time after A.D. 840.3 Of the 
extremely interesting insoription which was put tip some time after 821: 


(Halotn), and m which an account is given of the oonversion of. the 
Uyghurs to Manichæism, only the Chinese translation gives a more or lesg 
connected sense. Ita Soghdian version is helpful only for some details, and 
the Turkish side. is too much obliterated to be of any use. 

Tn the Shine-usu inscription the qaghan refers to the “ Ten Uyghur (and) 
Nine Oghuz”, (N 3), and calls the latter (N 5) “his people" (Toque 0 
budunkm). He speaks of the destruction of the Türk budun (N 10). 
TENDS are to the “ Three Qarluq ” who joined the Om-og (N 11); to des 

“ Right Oghuz and Thirty Tatar ” (E 1); then again to the Nine Oghus (E 10) ; 
to the tuiug appointed over. the Chik (8 2); to the Türgish (and) Qarluq (8.5) ; ' 
to the Oghuz -T'ür(u)k.in China (Tabghaoh) (88) ; to the tutug of the Chigil and 
the Qarluq (811); to the Qarluq who joined the Türgish (W 1); to the 
“ Three Qarluq " (W 2); to the defeat of the “ Three Banners ” (doh tughligh) 
[of the Turks 1] (87). . 

From this list it appears ‘that there was a gon between the Ten 

1 Kültegin, E 19. 

* The Bhine-usu insoription, see Bard," Zwei Uigurincho Bunnenirsotriñon ”, Journ, 


„do la Soo, Finno-Ougricmne, vol, xxx, 1018. , 


2 Thid., and, A. N. ornstam, Sooial and Baonomic Organisation af the Orkken- Vexioeg Turks 


' (m Russian), Moscow, 1946, p. 53. 


* Bee Boblegol, “Dio chinesische Inschrift suf dem Ulgurischon Denkmal in Kara-Balgasun " 


Him. da la Soc. Fin.-Ougr., ix, 1806. Cf. Che vannes-Pelliot, * Le traité maniohéen "', Jowrm-As, ` 


19018, janvier, 177-109 ; D niga A RER i BE Jours. de la 
Boc. Fin.-Ougr., xitr /8, 1980. 
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Uyghur clans and the Nine Oghuz. Strangely enough the Uyghurs (at this 
time 1) consisted of ten clans, whereas in the well known Chinese enumeration ! 
‘only mne Uyghur tribes are named. We also see that the Uyghur qaghan, 
similarly to his Türk predecessor, claimed the Nine Oghuz as belonging to 
him. Consequently one might think of the Toquz-Oghuz as an intermediate 
group, equally claimed as their own by the Turks and the Uyghurs. 

These facts suggest that the tribal organization on the Orkhon was uncertain, 
and that clans and federations were changing their allegiance—in accordance 
with the general practice of the nomads. 

In the fourteenth century Rashid al-din (ed. "Berezine, T.V.0., vii, 161) 
recorded the tradition that in “ Üyghuristän ” there were ten rivers along which 
lived the On-Uygher, and nine rivers along which lived the Toquz-Uyghur [sic]. 
These must have been the two groups referred to in the inscription of Shine-usu. 

We may perhaps assume that the ninefold composition of the group 
which formed the core of the Uyghur people has been responsible for the 
name of the whole federation in later times (see below). Unfortunately this 


hypothesis leaves unsolved the question why the Uyghur khan himself quotes the - 


On-Uyghur at the first place, and why he makes a difference between the tenfold 
Uyghur and the ninefold Oghus group ? As yet there is no easy answer to it. 

3. The Islamic sources speak in considerable detail of struggles in Central 
Asia in which the Turks, both the Eastern (after their conquest of the Western 
Turkish territory since about A.D. 689) and the later successors of the Western 
Turks (Türgish, [Az] and Qarluq), took an active part. In this connection 
the earliest sources use exclusively the term Turk. In Tabari's great history 
this name oocurs in vol. i, 74 times; in vol. ii, 121 times; and in vol. iii, 111 
' times. Only on one occasion, under the year 205/820-1 Tabari (iii, 1044) 
uses the term Toghuzghuz. The other trustworthy historian Ya‘qtibi, who was 
well acquainted with the situation in Khorasan and, Transoxiana, mentions 
the Toghuxghuz in two passages, under 194/809-810 (ii, 479), and after 190/806 
(ii, 538). We shall discuss these references in our Conclusion. At this place 
it will be enough to draw attention to the important fact that the term 
Toghuzghuz, whatever its origin, percolated into Muslim histories in the heyday 
of the Uyghur power on the Orkhon.* 

In later times, the Islamic sources most definitely apply the term Toghuzghus 
to the new kingdoms which the remnants of the Uyghurs formed in the T'ien- 
shan region and in Kan-chou, after their kingdom on the Orkhon had been 
destroyed by the Qirghiz (in 840). | - ^: 


1 F. Hirth, Nachwori sur Inschrift von Towjwkuk, St. Petersburg, 1899, p. 36; Chavannes, 
Documente, St. 

1 According to Maqrixi, KAdja, i, 513,,, Tulun, the father of the founder of the Tulunid 
dynasty in Egypt, was a Toghuzghux. Among other tribute, he was sent to Ma'mtn by the 
Bemanid ruler of Bukhara, Nth. b. Asad, in 200/815—16. More exactly this must have happened 
after 204/819 when Ma'mün gave Bamargand to Nüb. 

3 Mas‘üdi, 1, 288 (on his confusion under 1, 305, seo below) ; Ist, 10 (the Toghuxghrx between 
Tibet, the Kharlakh, tho Khirkhis, and China) ; Gardist, in Barthold's SO pp. 90-8 ; aa 
al‘ Alam, $ 12; Marvaxi, p. 78. , 
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_ 4 Of great interest for our prabe are two passages in Mas'üdi's Mur, 
. i, 288, and i, 812-17. In the first Mas'üdi enumerates among the descendants 
` of Japhet “the Turks, the Kharlukh, and the Toghuzghuz. These (latter) 


are the masters of the town كوشان‎ *Kaushan [i.e. Kao-ch'ang = Khocho, : 


near Turfan] This kingdom lies between Khorasan. and China. In our time, 
ie. in the year 3832/9434, among the tribes and classes of the Turks there is 
no one more valiant than the Toghurghur, nor more powerful, nor possessing 
a more solid state. Their king is *Uyghurkhan رحان)‎ | read * (أيغرخان‎ and their 
‘religion i is Manichæan (al-mand@’tya).. There are no other Turks, beside them, 
. who profess this religion. And the (other) Turks are the Kimak, the Bars- 


khänians, al-B.diya, and al-J.gh.riya.! Of these the strongest are the Ghuz, - 


` while the Kharlukh have the best shape, the tallest stature, and the finest 


faces; they live in the region of Farghana and Shash (Tashkent) and in ita 
, neighbourhood. And they [rather ‘these Turks” than the Qarluq!] had a 
kingdom, and of them was the khaqan of the khaqans, who united (under 
him) the other Turkish kingdoms and the kings used to obey him. Of these 
khaqans "was Afräsiyäb the Turk who triumphed over the Persian kingdom ; 


of them was.*Shaba,? but in our time there is no khaqan of the Turks whom | 
the (other) kings obey. This has happened sinoe the destruction of the town: ^ 


called UP (* oV gw Süyüb f) which lay in the steppes of Bamarqand.* We 


have mentioned the passing away of the kingdom from that town and the | 


reason for that in our book al-Aswsat.” 

With some misunderstandings, inevitable in such obsoure matters, Mas‘fidi 
refers to the former Turkish kingdom (the Western On-og). In his own time 
he enumerates the Toghuzghus (== Uyghurs of the T’ien-shan), the Qarluq, 
and the “Turks”. Among the latter the strongest tribe were the Ghuz and, 
in any case, the Toghuzghuz stand apart from the Ghuz. I 

Mas'üdi's second passage (i. 302-7) has been a source of considerable 
oónfusion. Mas'üdi speaks of the revolt of Huang Ch’ao (under 264/877-8), 
and of the aid which the Emperor received from the “ king of the Turks ” [sto I 
. *Uyghur-khan. The restorer of the Imperial authority was the Sha-t’o prince 
Li K'o-yung. His identity is well established, and in the wake of his exploits 
` three Sha-t’o dynasties ruled in China in 923-936, 986-946, and 947-950. 
But Li K’o-yung belonged to a federation entirely different from the Uyghurs 
and had his headquarters within the Dep of the Yellow river. 

1 Possibly “Adhkish, I. Kh. 31. 

1 Perhaps *Alajghari, the Bashqirs ? - 

* One of the “ Turkish " opponents of Bahrkm Qhóbén, ممم‎ Noldeke, Gesch, d. Perser, 269. 
x: potu of fact Shiva (Shüvagh) was a Hephthalite, Marquart, #ranbakr, 83-4. 

4 Bornstam now places Biiyab to the east of the Chu, but there-may have been some oon- 
farion between two towns, for I. Kh, 38, and Qudšma, 200, mention the “ town (or village) 
of the Turkish khaqan ” to the west (?) of the Ohu river”. 

5 The Sha-t'p were desosnded from the Ch'n-yüeh tribe which was Incorporated by. the 


West Turks, but seemingly did not belong to their inner federation. The original territory of the 
Ch'u-yueh in the early serenth'oentury was round Guchen, to the east of the tribe Oh'u-mi 
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By dubbing him ùl, ie. Seal *Uyghur-khan (see i, 288), Mas'üdi ` 

` committed’ an error. He evidently thought that the hero Li K'o-yung could 
only belong to the group which he (i, 288) considered as the strongest group of 
his time (Toghuzghuz = the Uyghurs of Turfan). The report must have 
reached Mas'üdi through Arab seafarers," and from the south, the differences 
between the “northern frontagers ” of China could not have been clearly 

realized. Barthold was one of the victims of Mas‘tidi’s terminology.* 

_ 5. On the origin of the term Toghuzghuz the late great scholars Marquart 
and Barthold held divergent views. The former,? following Reinaud, de Goeje, 
Thomsen, and Schlegel,“ equated Toghuzghuz ( The Nine Oghuz”) with 
the Uyghurs, whose federation, according to the Chinese sources, consisted 
of nine clans. Barthold, on many occasions, expressed the view that the Arabs 
transferred to the Uyghurs the name Toghueghuz which properly belonged 
to their predecessors in the region of Bish-baliq, the Turks Sha-t’o, who 
ii &ocording to the Chinese ” were issued from the “ Orkhon Turks". This is 
inexact (Bee above, p. 288, n. 5), and in the course of the present article we shall 
see that Barthold’s theory has numerous weak points and cannot be defended.’ 
Marquart’s views in practice prove correct, but we have seen what the remaining 
difficulties are. 

With regard to Tamim’s TNA neither Marquart nor Barthold could 
draw any definite conclusion from Yaqüt’s abridgment. Marquart first said 
that Ibn Khurdädhbih (based on Tamim) referred to the Toghuzghuz on the 
Orkhon ; then changing his mind he decided that the capital of the Toghuzghuz 
visited by Tamim was Kao-ch’ang (Turfan).* 

Barthold first (1897) said that Tamim’s journey was not later than the: 
ninth century and, on the strength of the descriptions of the Huddd al-‘dlam 
(A.D. 986) and Idrisi (A.D. 1154), he surmised that the capital of the Toghuzghuz 
should be looked for near the Eastern T'ien-shan. Later (1926) he thought 

_ that the journey could not have taken place before 760 (when the Qarluq 

(Chumil), who lived on the River Manas (west of Urumohi). "When P'ei-ting was founded by 

the Chinese in 654, the Ch'u-yfieh shifted to Ber-kul There à part (1) of them became known 

as Bha-t'o “ the sand(-desert) Turks”. In 794 the Sha-t’o were subdued by the Tibetans and 
transferred to Kan-ohou. In 800 tho Sha-t'o submitted to the Chinese and were settled in 

Northern Ordos, see Hyacinth, i/2, 482-7; Chavannes, 81, 96-9. - 

1 Through Abt Zayd, the author of the appendix to the so-called BulsymKn-the-Merchant ? 

Mas'üd! (i, 353-6) met hım in Basra m 803/915. . E 

1 Still later, when the Uyghurs became known under their own name, the identity of the 

١ kaag nagan BL aaa jar Uu MNA SEMIS 

as a vague, separate group, still extant, seo Marvazl, p. 29. 93 

a WZXM., 1898, xii, 170. See also Komanen, 201. 

, 4 Bee alio F. Hirth, Nackwori, pp. 84, 37 (“ vielleicht”). ^ — 

s Articles“ Ghux " and “ Toghuxghux " in ‘Wao, of Islam; 12 Vorleswagen, 54. Western 
ue ain des 10 clans (om-og) and could nob have been called T'ogws-Oghes. 

* Sirofruge, 90 : `“ hier (am Orchon) kennt sie noch Ibn Ohurd&dhbih, 30”; but later, 
ibid., 890: “ Wie an anderer Stelle naher dargelegt werden soll, seigt eine eingehende. Analyse 
dioses Berichtes (Lo. of Tamim), von welchem I. Churd&dhbfh abhángig ist, dass unter der 


Hauptstadt der Toyus oyux hier uawotfelbaft bereits Kan-ang (beim hertigem Turfan) ru 
verstehen ist.” — . 
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established their power in the Semirechye and in the western part of Chinese 
Turkestan), or later than the beginning of she ninth century (when the Sha-t’o 
had to abandon Bish- -baliq). In the Eno. of Islam Barthold briefly Me 
that the time of Tamim’s journey was uncertain.!: 

In my commentary on the Huddd al-‘Alam, p. 268, I analysed Yaqui's 
quotations from Tamim's report ag compared with the echoes found in 
I. Khurdadhbih, Qud&ma, and (pseudo-)Abu Dulaf. With some doubts (p. 269, 
, 2. 4), I placed the capital visited by Tamim at Bish-baltq (to the north of Turfan) 

(p. 272). At the last moment I had the privilege of examining the photograph 
of the MS. of Ibn al-Fagih discovered by A. Z. Validi and I was immediately 
` struck by the importance of the additional detail on the matrimonial ties of 


PE the Toghurghus ruler with the court of Chima. So in my Appendix (p. 431) 


BE said that my previous explanations should be altered accordingly. ni 
I am proceeding to do in the present articls. ; 
: NOS 


82. The Thres Towns ۰ 

In analysing Tamim's report we have to do with three distinct towns: 
Lower and Upper “ Nushajan ” and the capital of the Toghuzghuz. We can 
now positively state that نتوشحان‎ Nüshajän is only an ancient clerical error 
for * Olen. Bars-khän. This correct reading, found in Mugaddasi, 263,, is 
confirmed by the famous Divan lughat al-Turk of Mabmüd Kashghari in which 
the Turkish words and names come in alphabetical order and are vocalised. 
Kashghari, iii, 808, 14, whose father was from Upper Barskhan, spells out: 
Bars(a)ghan. Besides, one of the affluents of Lake Isaik-kul on which the town 
stood is still called Ton (*Tong) and it is very likely that in this connection 
the names Bars-khan and Tong refer to the sons of Türk, the mythical eponym 
of the Turks.? 

1.“ Lower" (i.e. Nearer) Barakhan lay 5ه‎ only is farsakhs' distance 
to the east of Taraz (I. Kh., 28,), or at 50-65 farsakhs east of Samarqand 
(Qud&ms, 262, lines 2 and 15). The latter author déscribes it as “ the first of 
the outposts (masdlsh) of (or rather, against) the Khallukhs, in the direction 
of the Kimäk ". This suggests that Lower Barskhan was a door through which 
travellers from the west penetrated into the world of the nomads. 

2..“ Upper " (i.e. Farther) Barskhan wes situated at least 500 km. to the 
‘east of its “ Lower " namesake. The confusion of the two is fatal to the under- 

‘standing of our text. Upper Barakhan lay cn Lake Isaik-kul, as unequivocally ` 
confirmed by M. Käshghari (iii, 99,). — ' 

According to Tamim, Upper Barakhan consisted of four larger and five 
smaller towns. Recent'archæolbgical expeditions, directed by A. N. Bernstam, 
have considerably increased our knowledge of the environs of the Issik-kul. 
The complex of the Barakhan settlements hss been located'in the south-eastern 

1 Otchot, 84; 12 Vorlesungen, 54; NI. v.v. Toghueghus. 


x Boo -Mwjwal al-tawirith, od. Bahir, 1818/1989, p. 99, — ER oe ea Bore 
of Tark’s family. Cf. Hudad al Alem, p. 292. 
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part ‘of the lake. From the west it was aa by a massive wall (near the 
village Koltsovka). The latter stretohed from north-west to south-east between 
the Tong creek and the mountains (Terskey) which in the south form the water- 
shed between the basin of the Tasik-kul and the head-waters of the Sir-darya. 
The settlements stretched down to the eastern corner of the lake (ruins near 
the estuary of tho River Tüp). At least six archeological sites have been 
discovered on this stretch of territory and several others must have been 
washed away by the waters of the lake. 

Tamim’s description of the shape of the lake ($ 9) is wrong, and in general 
it compares unfavourably with the account which Hsüan-tsang gives of the 
Issik-kul. 

“Tl a environ 1000.li (circa 500 km.) de tour. Il est allongé de l’est à l’ouest 
et resserró du sud au nord. De.tous cotés il est entouré de montagnes; une 
multitude de rivières viennent a’y jeter et s’y confondre. La couleur de l'eau 
est d'un noir verdâtre et sa saveur est à la fois salée et amère. Tantôt ses 
vastes flots s'étendent en nappes immenses, tantot ils s'enflent et roulent avec 
impétuosité. Les dragons et les poissons y habitent ensemble et, de temps en 
temps, on en voit surgir des monstres extraordinaires. C'est pourquoi les 
voyageurs qui vont et viennent adressent leurs prières (au Ciel) pour obtenir 
le bonheur. Quoique les hôtes du lac soient fort nombreux, personne n'ose les 
pêcher.” * 

It is not clear what Tamim means ($ 10) by saying that the length (of the 
lake ?) is 40 (or eventually, 30) days. Perhaps by some mistake the distances 
have been reproduced from 7, for they are exaggerated even if we take them 
to represent the cirous of the Issik-kul. In Gardizi’s estimation (Barthold, 
Otchot, 90) the lake is seven days long and has seventy affluents (instead of 
Tamim’s 160). Thus it appears that Gardizi had a source independent from 
Tamim (possibly Jayhani 1). 

According to Russian measurements the length of the lake is 200-210 km. ; 
its depth varies, in the south to north direction, from circa 80 to 400 metres ; 
it never freezes and it has forty tributaries. It is very rich in fish.’ 

3. The capital of the “ Toghuzghuz " king lay much further to the east. 
In 744-840 the Uyghur capital was at Khara-balghasun on the Orkhon; 
after 840, when a part of the Uyghurs migrated to the T’ien-shan, their summer 
capital was at Bish-balIq (on the northern side of the range) and their winter 
capital at Khocho (Turfan) on the southern side of the range. We shall specially 
consider the problem of the capital visited by Tamim (see below, § 4) after 
` we have studied the indications on distances, but it is useful at once to denounce 
a confusion between Upper Barskhan and the Toghurzghuz capital which has 
crept into the text of Qudama, 262. Line 7: de Goeje accepted the reading 
wa min madinat al-Tughusghus buhayratun, although instead of a lake (buhayra) 

1'A, N. Bernstam, “ Archeological Survey of Northern Kirghixia ” (in Russian), Frunze, , 
1941, tn š 
Thsang, Mémoires sur les coniréas occidentales, tr, par 8. Julien, li, 11-12. 


> Oyprinaa carpia, Squalius Schmidtii, Schizothorax argentatus, but neither Hafan-tsang's. 
traditional “ dragons” nor even Tamtm's “ ea-animals ”. 
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the MB. gives the variant “a steppe” (barriya). The reason for this-choice 
was apparently the passage that follows (line 18): “the lake on which the 
town of the Toghuzghuz (is situated) is at some distance surrounded by 
mountains (min bu'd(1) yahuffu biha abjibah.” But this detail in Tamim's 
text belongs explicitly to Upper Barskhan. 

| 8 3. Distances 


We now oome to the problem of routes and distances, and we shall begin 
with: Qudãma’s , itineraries, which contain the major number of difficulties. 
Qud&ma wrote after 316/928, over half a century later than Ibn Khurdadhbih, 
and it is assumed that he used the latter’s work. However, in our case he quotes 
one of Tamim’s itineraries in marhalas and stkkas, as in Tamim’s original, 
and not in the system of days adopted by I. Kh. This detail suggests that 
. some other original details may be found in Qudama’s text, although the | 
latter is m a very bad state. - 

First of all, p. 205, Qudama describes stage by stage the road (A) from 
Taraz 1 to the Chu valley, up to the town of Naväkat (*Navékat)—e distance 
of 53 farsakhs.2 After this the road ran for another 3 farsakhs to Säghür K.bäl 
- (which I am tempted to equate with the later Balasaghun) ; thence, the distance 

.to Upper Barskhan was fifteen days for caravans travelling along pastures 
and springs, but only three days for Turkish couriers. The latter may have 
‘been using a road along the northern or the southern bank of the lake. In 
any case the roads beyond Nhvëkat are not clear. 

On p. 208, Qudama describes the road (B) leading from Farghàna to Upper 
Barskhan along the headwaters of the Str-dary& and across the mountains 
to the southern shore of the Issik-kul. l I 21 

There is no certainty about these itineraries (A. and B) being a part of 
Tamim’s reconnaissance, but the following passages, undoubtedly based on 
Tamim, present special difficulties. On p. 262 Qudama’s text is out E 
“ the greatest of the Turks on the frontier (thaghr), which is in Khorasan (1) . . 
is called Nüshajän—and it lies beyond Samarqand 8t about 60 farsakhs, 5 
the direction of Shäsh and Farghina—and this is the first outpost (maslah) 
of the Kharlukh in the direction of the Kimak. From this frontier point (thaghr) ` 
to the town of the Toghuzghus it is a journey of 45 (var. 40) days: 20 days 
in the steppes in which springs and grass are found, and 25 days along large 
villages. . . ." As the text stands, the distance of 45 days (route C) is meant 
to be that separating Lower Barskhan from the Toghuzghus capital, without, ' 
any specification of the mode of travelling. . 

After this (line 9) Qudama gives the distance (D) between Upper Barskhan 

4 Now ruins of Talas, ofrea 280 km. to the north-east of Tashkent 
od me iit ee TON dE to the wost of the Chu. But cf. f. Huda, 

2 مم8‎ Hudêd al‘ Alam, p. 273 ($ 12, 8) and p. 293 ($ 15, 19). 
` 4 Here we would expect some such words as: “ [are the Toghuzghus. And tho frontiar-polnt 
of the Turks] is called (Lower) Nūshajān.” 
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and balad al-Shdsh (Tashkent) as being forty stages (marhala) for caravans 

and thirty days for those travelling fast (mughtdd al-sayr). This distance has - 

been borrowed directly.from Tamim 7 and the.faot that it is given in the 
east-to-west direction might suggest that this was the road which he followed 
on his return journey. 

For the distance (E) from Upper Bardkhan to the place haug of the 
Toghuzghuz khaqan, Qudama (p. 209) counta only six days, in which he is 
followed by Muqaddasi, 341.! This distance looks like a later interpretation 
of the time when the Uyghurs had already migrated to the T’ien-shan. Even 
so, the distance from Upper Barakhan to Bish-baliq or Turfan is approximately 
1,000 km., which is more than sir days” travelling. The only explanation , 
I can 6e is that on the road from Upper Barskhan to Khocho (Turfan) the 
sources depending on Jayhani (who wrote in the early tenth century) name 
six pointe. Leterauthors may have taken them for stages, whereas, in point 

. of fact, they are only some of the important places lying on the road. 
. I. Khurdadhbih’s published text lacks a few of Qudama’s details, but in 
some points it isin a better state. The itinerary (A), pp. 28-9, counts 59 farsakhs 
from Taras to K.bàl, and then, similarly to Qudäma, fifteen—or (for Turks) 
three—days to Upper Barskhan. Route (B), p. 30, is also similar to that of 
Qudama. (C) and (D) are omitted in I. Kh. Finally he estimates (p. 30,4) 
the distance between Upper Barskhan and. the Toghuzghuz capital (E) at 
“ three months along large and flourishing villages ".3 | 
. Neither the Mashhad MS., nor the abridged quotation in Yaqft, i, 840, 

indicates the starting-point of Tamim’s ride, but they state that Tamim travelled 
to the Toghuzghuz capital twenty days along the steppes and twenty days 
- along flourishing villages, making three sikkas in a day and a night. 

. A stkka (or barid) represented the distance between two stages: according 
to some authorities it was equal to 2 farsakhs, but a glossator raises the correct 
distance to 4 farsakhs.* Travelling 2 x 3 = 6 farsakhs (30-5 km.) in twenty- 
four hours would be no “ hard riding ” and a double distance would seem more 
likely. This in forty days would give a total of 480 farsakhs (2,400-2,880 km.) 
or in forty-five days 540 farsakhs (2,700-3,240 km.). 

We have every reason to believe that the reckoning in nias belonged to 

Tamtm's original. Nor is there any doubt about T. Kh.’s passage being borrowed 
from Tamim. Only the substitution of ' 3 months” for “ 20 + 20 days" 


1 The latter or his scribe, thinking of the situation in the tenth century, has mis-spelt 
خان‎ gh pe موضم‎ nt خان‎ lyu موضع‎ havmg m mind *Boghra-khan, the ancestor of tho 
Qarakhanida, whose home was Kashghar, WO K udud: 219; ab gren so the sanes indicated a 
too short. ; 

1 Boo Hudüd, p. 273 ($ 12, 3) and p. 293 ($ 15, 15) Qudims has many pornt&'in common 
عن‎ Gardia. 

* Reproduced verbatim in I. Faqih, BOA. 828,, and in Yaqüt, iv, 823 (under the heading 
Nüshajän). 

4 Beo Balädhuri, ed. de Goeje, Vocabulary, 52 ; , Dory, Supplément, i, 666; Lane, مم‎ 
„In analysing Arab itineraries, cast of Taraz, Bernstam comes to the conclusion that 1 farsakh 
= 6 km. i . 
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` must be imputed to I. Kh. himself. As an expert postmaster (saith al-barid), 
I. Kh. had apparently converted the less common sikkas of an exceptionally . 
fast ride into easier stages of the official post service. Three months equal 
ninety days, and it is likely that the basis of I. Kh.’s conversion was the rate 
of two days = “ 1 day of 3 stkkas ", and probable. that, like Qudama, he read 
in Tamtm's text 20 + 25 = 45 days. Taking tho average rate of daily travelling 
for 6 farsakhs (3540 km.) per day, this would give 270 farsakhs, or 1,620- 
1,800 km. All we can gay is that even this distance (in I. Kh.'s formulation) 
would exoeed the 1,000 km. which separate Upper Barskhan from Turfan or 
"Bish-baliq. In any. case we have to prefer Tamim’s original explanation of 
his way of travelling, and a distance of circa 3,000 km. (see above) is in the 
order of magnitude of the stretch Lower Barskhan-Khara-balghasun, rather 
than Lower Barskhan-Turfan, or Upper-Barakhan—Khara-balghasun. 

We cannot squeeze more precision out of Tamim’s distances, and the only 
hints we can derive from his indieations are: (a) that he started on his ride 
from Lower Barskhan, (b) that he visited Khara-balghasun, and (e) that he 
travelled via Upper Barskhan at least on his return journey. Gardizi knows 
a road from Chinänjkath to the Qirghiz on the Upper Yenisey (see Hudüd, 
p. 282), but Tamim must have followed & straighter road to the Orkhon, for 
he does not mention the Qirghiz. 

And to conclude: the statement that “ straight ahead " of the Toghuzghuz 
capital lay the town (balad) of China, at a distance of 300 farsakhs (circa 
1,800 km.), “ or more,” suggesta that Tamim did not visit China and that here | 
he spoke from hearsay. Strictly speaking this distance might apply to both 
Uyghur capitals. In fact Gardisi describes a road from Chinanjkath (Khocho, 

- Turfan) to the Tang capital, Khumdan, i.e. Ch'ang-an-fu, the distance being 
sixty-dix days (see Hudud, p. 229), or circa 2,000 km. On the other hand, the - 
distance between the Orkhon capital and Ch’ang-an-fu is about 1,650-1,700 km., 
as the crow flies, and fits into Tamim’s scheme. — , 


8 4. The Toghuzghuz Capital : 
: The mention of a lake in the neighbourhood of the Toghuzghuz capital 
' ' being apparently a misunderstanding on the part of Qudäma (vide supra, p. 291),* 
there- rémains only the detail of the 4“ golden ” tent on the king’s castle which 
has some characteristio individuality.3 In my commentary on the Hudtd 


1 According to tho Chinese sources the distance from Khars-balghasun via Chung shon- 
chiang oh'eng (on the Yellow River, in the Ordos bend) to Oh'ang-en (the capital) was under 
4,000 H = 2,450 km. (Haloun). 

* The lake which the Chinese envoy Wang Yen-t (see Jowrn. As., 1847, ix, 62) mentions near 
Bish-baliq, was apparently in the nature of a pond serving for the purposes of amusement, 
Gf. Hudd, 260. 

2-“ Capable of holding (tasG*) 100 men.” Thus in the Mashhad MB., ın L Kh., 81, and in 
Y&qut, iv, 825, In Yäqit, J, 840, the statement has been wrongly read: ‘ Tho king’s tent fa 
of gold and on the top of his castle (there are) nine (tia') hundred men." The passage on the tent 
ha Wed np aa ui ADU DIAN mn ute cr PO ADDS 
*Dulaf, Athar al-bilad, 801: “tho tent contains 1,000 men”), and the additional passage from 
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al- Alam, p. 269, I tentatively identified this unusual landmark with the 

Buddhist stupa which according to the Chinese authors stood in Bish-balIq.! 

This surmise would hold water only if we knew for certein that the *Qaghan- 

stupa was gilded | On the other hand, as I now see, the T'ang-shu (under Qirghtz) 

contains a direct reference to the “ golden tent" of the last Uyghur khaqan 
in his capital on the Orkhon.! 

The struggle between the Qirghiz ruler and the Uyghur khagan went on 
for twenty years and trusting in his victory A-jê exclaimed: “ Your fate is 
sealed! I shall get your golden tent (chin-chang) and in front of your tent 
I shall exercise my horses and plant my own pennons." Finally, in A.D. 840, 
the Uyghur khaqan was killed and: his princes (tegin) dispersed. A-jêi in person 
burnt'down the Uyghur camp, “(as well as) the golden tent in which the . 
Uyghur khaqan used to sit”. He seized all the treasures and the Princess 
T'ai-ho and after this transferred his camp to the south of the mountain Lao. 

In our conclusions (see below) we shall make full use of this important 
detail For the rest we have Tamim’s indication that the capital possessed 
twelve iron gates * and a castle, and that it lay within a vast tract of cultivated 
lands. 

The ancient Uyghur capital on the Orkhon was founded by the first qaghan 
at the confluence of the rivers Orkhon and Baliqligh (Shine-usu inscription, 
810). The ruins occupy an area of orea 7 X 2:5 km., and the royal castle, 
at its northern side, has circa 450 x 200 metres.“ The traces of several gates 
are distinguishable and their number seems to have been upwards of ten. 

As already explained, in the region occupied, by the later Uyghur kingdom 
there were two capitals: (a) Bish-baliq (P'ei-ting), situated on the northern 
slope of the T’ien-shan, at a short distance to the west of the present-day 
, Guchen, and (b) Khocho (Id!qut-shahri, Kao-ch’ang) on the opposite side of 

the mountains. 

i The square-shaped area within the outer valla of Bish-ballq is equal to 
2,160 x 1,260 yards (or 1-965 x 1-146 km), with an inner enclosure against 
the east wall. The ruins of Khocho have an irregular shape with an area of 
2,000 x 2,000 yards (1-820 x 1-820 km.); in the centre ‘of the town stood 

, 8 citadel (kAari-tura). Both capitals lie in fertile and populous regions, but the 
existing plans give no idea of the number of gates they formerly possessed." 
an aberrant version of Qaswini (Gotha, Cod. No. 381) which Wustenfeld translated in Zeitschrift 
fur vergleichende Brikunde, il, 1842, p. 212: “ (the khagan) has a golden tent on the summit 
of his castle ; it contains 100 men and oan be seen from a distance of 6 farsakhe. Their banners 
are black, We [sic] travelled among them twenty days in great fear,” Even tho number of days 
may be an echo of Tamim | 

1 Bee Chavannes, Documants, 805. 

A I found it in tho Russian translation of Hyacinth, 1/2, 449-450, but my friend Professor 

G. Haloun has kindly retranslated for me the whole passage, ch. 217/13, fol. 20a, whioh I have 
summarised. 
s Repeated in I. Khurdadhbih, 81; Qudama, 262; and Y&qüt twice: i, 840, and iv, 843. 

1 Radloff, Ailas der Alteri&mer der Mongolei, pl. xxvii. 

| 5 Aooording to Dolbezhev, “ V poiskakh Bish-beltka ", ZVO., xxill, 1915, p. 14, the town had ' 
three gates (?); Bir A. Stein, “Innermost Asia", Hi, plates 28 and 24 (nothing conalusive on 
this point). 
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Very puzzling is Tamim’s statement that for twenty (or twenty-five) days | 
before arriving in the capital he travelled among “ villages lying close together ". 
In the Turfan area there were numerous towns and agricultural centres, but 
nothing much is known on the amount of cultivation on the Orkhon. It is 
likely that some cultivation was carried on by the Boghdian and. Chinese 
_ subjects of the qaghans. Tamim may also refer to some settlement attached 


Mae cuia 


o0, 885 Religions . i 

' Tamim’s indications concerning the religions are vague. The population 
.on the final twenty days’ stretch of his journey were partly ‘ * fire-worshippers 
professing the Magian religion ” and partly Zindiq. In the capital the Zindiqs 
_were in the majority. The presence of Zoroastrians among the subjecta of the 
Toghuzghuz is unlikely; by some ‘aberration Tamim’s designation might 
refer to Buddhists or to the natural religion of the Turkish tribes.? With the 
' Zindiqs we are on firm ground, as this is the usual Muslim term for Manichæans. 
This religion was probably preached among Turkish populations a long time 
before the Uyghur khan was converted to it (after his stay in Lo-yang in 
A.D. 763). After the conversion the “images of demons painted or carved ” 
were destroyed and a crowd of disciples of the Manichæan teacher (*müchak) 
crossod the country in all directions. The successors of the qaghan in questión 
(A.D. 759—780), who are enumerated in the great Khara-balghasun trilingual 
inscription (erected in honour of the qaghan who ruled A.D. 808-821), were 
certainly ardent Manichæans, but one cannot imagine that, even at that time, 
all the inhabitants of the far-flung Uyghur dominions could have professed 
Manichæism, especially outaide the capital (Khara-balghasun). 

. The conversion of the khan in 763, combined with the dependence of the 
Chinese Emperor on the Uyghur help, aooounted for some progress of 
Manichæism even in China proper.‘ Only after the destruction of the Uyghur 
kingdom on the Orkhon by the Qirghiz was Manichasiam banned in China (843). 
For the spread of Manichæism among the later Uyghurs of Turfan, Gardisi’s . 
account is interesting and graphic.! , 

1 
1 The Shine-usu inscription (W 5) refers to the town of Bay-baliq which the qaghan let the 
Soghdians and the Chinese build on the Selenga. 
‘ * Tam grateful to Professor Haloun for a reminder that in Inner Mongolia, in former Onggut 
` territory, there are traces of considerable medieval sites of agriculture (O. Lattimore, D. Martin), 


and Gie samê applies to the ancient: Qirghis area. (Gn tho Yenisey): d ake it 
nothing on the exact route followed by Tamim. 

* According both to tho T'ang-skw (Hyacinth, 1/2, 448) and to Gardtxt, in Barthold, Otekot, 87 
(tranal 111), the Qirghiz burnt their dead, which in the eyes of the Muslims was a symbol of 
fire-worahipping. ا‎ ah (MENSES Norsemen} were also called wajss (“ Magians '9, seo 
Minorsky, “Ros”, in EI. 

4 See COhavannos-Pelliot, “ Un talté Maniohéen p HORE At, 1918/1, PP- 261-303. Cf. below 
the story of al-Fikris, 377. 

* Barthold, Otchot, 90-3 (transl. 114-16). 
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§ 6. Tribal Matters 


Tamim's statement on the superiority of the people of Upper Barskhan 
in their clashes with the Qarluq is characteristic. The position of Upper 
Barskhan, sheltered by mountains and the lake, was very strong. It is possible 
that its early population belonged to one of the ancient waves of migrations 
(e.g. the Wu-sun *) and Tamim’s reference 9 to an ancient city in the region 
of Barskhan is a useful pointer to future explorers. Later the basin of the 
` Issik-kul was incorporated by the Western Turks, but we do not know the 
name of the tribe paramount in this region. -Mas'üdi, i, 288, speaks of the 
Barskhänians as a special group. After'A.D. 766 the Qarluq became the successors 
of the Western Turks (Türgish) and stubborn struggles must have begun in 
the hilly region of the Issik-kul. The Hudud al-‘Alam ($ 15, 11) reflecta the 
situation in Upper Barskhan in the ninth or tenth century 1: “ Barskhan is 
a town on the bank of a lake, prosperous and pleasant. Its dihgan is a Khallukh, 
but the (inhsbitants).are devoted to the Toghuzghuz." In the Hudud this 
latter term applies definitely to the later Uyghur principality of Turfan. We 
are given to understand that the people of Barskhan were friendly to the 
Uyghurs of Turfan, but had succumbed to the Qarluq expansion. 


Tamim, however, reférs to an earlier stage when Barskhan was still 


. victorious in the struggles. with the Qarlugs. When Jahir (who died in 253/868) 
says that “the Toghuzghuz used to excel the Kharlukh, even if the latter 
“were twice as numerous " his statement may be an echo of Tamim’s record. 

A very interesting detail is that the khagan sent Tamim horses (barid) 
for his journey of 20 + 20 (25) days. If by the khaqan we have to understand 
the Uyghur ruler of Bish-baliq, it looks improbable that he could have run 
& barid service as far as Lower Barskhan, whereas Upper Barakhan would be 
' too near for the distance indicated. During the period of the Uyghur supremacy 
on the Orkhon, Lower Barskhan was ‘controlled by the Qarlugs (since 766), 
but Tamim says not a word of the Qarluq, except for their tribal struggles 
with the Barskhanians. This may. be the fault of the Mashhad abridgment, 
or it may be a pointer for dating Tamim’s journey", We shall use it below in 
* bur final conclusions. 


As neighbours of the Toghuzghuz, Tesla Gane _ to the right, i.e. to f 


the south, or south-west, some Turks with whom no one mixes. This is a 
formula covering ignorance. Eventually it might refer to the Sha-t’o * and their 


associates. To the left, i.e. to the mosik, مل‎ mes hbo es Kiril, This ’. 


1 The Hudud wan written in 2.0. 982 ; hs eguros of tho passage e probably Tug GE who 
wrote in the earlier part af the tenth oentury. 

1 For another indication of the Qartuq-Uyghur struggles soo Hudid, $ 15, 12." 

3 Beo Marquart, Sireifruge, 91. Jühig explains.tho deterioration of the Toghuxghus valour 


by their conversion to Manicheism. I am inolined to think that the eventa have got telescoped 


in J&hix's mind. He had in view the ecltpee of the Uyghur power on the Orkhon (A.D. 840), and 
he seama to imota tbi Bariklisn: aring mike to wikiek arah zat kod y panan VAS 
travelling to the Toghuzghus capital (perhaps oiroa 821). 

< After 809 settled in Northern Ordos, see above, p. 288, n. 5. 
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federation, which included the future Qpchaq, was centred on the Irtish. 
Marquart, Komanen, 95, thought that the federation might have been in 
existence already by the beginning of the eighth century. The Uyghurs,’ 
both those of the Orkhon and those of Turfan, were separated from the Kimak 
by other tribes. Tamim’s indication may be only an echo of the fact that, 
when he was travelling on his mission to the Toghuzghuz khaqan, he passed : 
through the district of Taraz (Talas), whence * in fact a road branched off to 
the left (i.e. northwards), and along it he himself travelled. to the ruler of the 
Kimak, see 12. But here again we may look for a hint at some temporary eclipse 

, of the Qarluq (see below, p. 301). 

In the report of the ambassador to the Turks at the time of Caliph Hishàm 
(A.D. 724-743) Marquart stressed the detail that the king had ten banners 
unfurled to collect his army, and he correctly connected this number with that 
of the clans depending on the king (the On-og of the Western Turks). In 
Tamim's description, the khaqan's camp outaide his town was surrounded 
by the circle of separate camps of his seventeen generals (qa id). This (unlucky |) 
number is queer for we know of no Turkish federation which might have been 
called On-ysis, or, if we consider the khaqan’s own camp as an additional 
eighteenth unit, On-sdkiz (see above, 11). The only explanation I can 
think of is as follows. After having enumerated the nme Uyghur tribes the 
T'ang-shu adds that “they are racially related to the six Families (liu-chung), : 
namely P'u-ku, Hun, Pa-ye-ku (*Bayirqu), Tung-lo (*Tongra), Se-kie, and 
K'i-pi, but the barbarians do not reckon them (to the Uyghurs) ".* It is possible 
that at the heyday of their power the Uyghurs controlled all these cognate’ ' 
tribes, and, with the addition of the conquered and incorporated Qarluq and 
Basmil, the number would amount to seventeen.“ 

In describing Leke Issik-kul, Tamim says that ite tributaries come from ' 
the “side” of Tibet, and from that of the Toghuzghuz and Kimak. -These 
indications, which are approximate and inexact, can only be equivalent to 
south, east, and north. The reference to Tibet, similar to the terminology of 
Gardizi and the Huddd (85 13, 15), has in view not Tibet proper but the territories 
lying immediately south of the T’ien-ahan, where the Tibetans ruled from 9T 9 
to 692 and from 790 to circa 850 (1). 


$6. Relations with China ١ 

The most important new detail found in the Mashhad MS. is that the 
khaqan, was related by marriage (mukhätin) to the Emperor of China, and that 
the latter annually sent him a present of silk. It definitely points to the time 
when the Uyghurs acquired a powerful influenoe over the affairs of the T'ang 

1 In the first osse by the Qirghix (still on the Yenisey); in the seoond.by tho Qaring and the 
remnants of the Turgish federation. . 

* More oxactly from the villages *Kuvikat, sco 18. 

1 Hirth, “ Nachwort ”, 86. ١ | 

+ A similar result might be obtained by adding up the original fifteen tribes of the Tüke 
federation (one of which were tho Uyghurs themselves, Hyacinth, 1/2, 426-442; Chavannos, 
87-8), with the Qarluq and Basmi. 
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dynasty. They. seized the territory of the Orkhon in A.D. 744 and in 757: 


*Bayan-chur-khaqan rendered the Emperor a great service against the rebel 
An Lu-shan. For this exploit he received the hand of the Emperor’s daughter 
Ning-ho who, after her husband's death (759), returned to China. Another 
princess, Ning-ho (daughter of Prince Yung-wang), who was m the suite of 
her nameeake, stayed on in the horde and became the wife of the qaghan 
*Idigän (No. 8). She died in 790 (under the qaghan No. 6). In 788 the Princess 
Hsien-an was married to the qaghan No. 4 and later became the wife of three 
of his suoceasors (Nos. 5, 6, 7). She spent twenty-one years in the horde and 
died in 808. In 821 the qaghan No. 10 was given the hand of the Princees 
T’ai-ho (daughter of the Emperor Haien-teung), who survived the period of 
troubles and destruction of the Uyghurs in 840 and, after numerous adventures, 

returned to China in 843.! 

Thus the matrimonial links between the Orkhon Uyghurs and China were 
almost uninterrupted. 

The offerings af lk to a Doha lao aate In 762 the Chinese 
ambassadors reminded the khaqan that “ the Tang Emperors have been giving 
silk textiles to the Uyghurs year after year”. In 758-760 tho Uyghurs made 
a profitable business by bringing every year great numbers of poor horses 
and claiming forty pieces of silk per head. In 758 they brought 10,000 horses, 
to the embarrassment of the Emperor, who paid only for 6,000. In 827 Ch’ao-li 
qaghan (No. 11) received from the Emperor Wên-tsung 500,000 pieces of silk 
for the horses.? 


This latter record corresponds exactly to Tamim’s indication 6, but the 


round number of pieces of silk is rather suspicious as a pointer to exact 


. . chronology.? Its importance, however, is undeniable for it confirms the general 


` truthfulness of Tamim’s statements. 

On the other hand, the later Uyghurs, both of Turfan and Kan-chou, 
politically had only a local and limited importance, and were ruled by new 
dynasties. There seams to be no record of their matrimonial connéction with 
the Middle Kingdom. At a later date (in 996), the embassy sent by the ruler 
of Turfan, Arslan, to the court of the Liao dynasty to solicit the favour of 
 & marriage alliance met with no success.‘ 


V. QCOoNOLUBIONS 

The analysis of all the arguments pro and oonira brings us to the con- 
clusion that Tamim must be the only Muslim traveller who has left a record 
of hin visit vo Vas TEGA capital on the: Orkhon ie. to Khara-balghasun in 
the present-day Mongolia. ' 

1 Hyacinth, 1/2, 382-426; Chavennes-Pelliot, op. oit., 286. 

t Hyacinth, i/2, 403, 418; Chavannes-Pelliot, op. cit., 277. According to Wang Yen-t4, 
who visited the Uyghurs of Turfan in 981-8, Jours. Aa., 1847, ix, 64, the price of a good horse 
was only one piece of sik; that of a common horse 1 ch’ang (8 metros of silk). 

SN Oa Me Be anga oai ety a an widow إلا يا‎ a eie, e lo. 
p- 308. 

i Bretachnelder, Medisroal Ressarches, i, 242. 
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The distances indicated in Tamim's report are vague, but 40-6 days of 
foroed marches (Tamim, Qudäma), or 90 days of more normal stages 
(I. Khurdädhbih), represent a very considerable journey. This distance is 
by “far superior to that separating, Bish-baliq even from Lower Barskhan; 
from 'Khara- -balghasun, it would be sufficient for reaching not only Upper 
but also Lower Barskhan. 

As regards the time of the journey the decisive argument is that of the 
khaqan's connections with Chine (see 6). Tamim says that Manichæigm was 
prevalent in the Uyghur capital, but, as he does not refer to the extraordinary 


| zs of the Uyghur conversion i A.D. 763, we must allow for some time to 


ve passed before the situation could have been taken for granted by the 
E traveller. 

A secondary detail of outstanding importance is the “ golden ” tent belong- 
ing to the khaqan (see above, p. 295). Most luckily the confirmation of this | 
colourful fact is found in the section of the T’ang-shu devoted to the Qirghis. 
The last Uyghur gaghan who was killed in it in A.D. 840 wasa young boy and 
he ruled only in 839-840, but the-7"ang-shu avers that the war with the Qirghiz 
lasted twenty years and, in the same breath, quotes the threat of the Qirghiz 
ruler to capture “ the golden tent". Thus the beginning of the war falls in 
the reign of the qaghan Ch'ung-té (No. 10), who ruled in 821-4. As this is the 
qaghan who, with extraordinary pomp and circumstance, was given the hand 
of the Princess T'ai-ho, the golden tent, probably of Chinese workmanship, 
may have been brought on that occasion. An important detail is that the 
promise of an Imperial bride had been secured already by the qaghan No. 9 


` before he died in 821. On the other hand, it is quite possible that the qaghan 


ao-li (No. 11), who ruled in 824-832, may have inherited from his pre- 
deoessor both the princess and the tent. In this case, the detail of 500,000 
pieces of silk sent to him by the Emperor Wén-Tsung in 827 might be in favour 


_ of his having been the host of Tamim, were it not for other reasons which support 


the date of A.D. 821. 

One more fact may prove of considerable importance ior: the solution of 
our problem. Profeasor Haloun has most kindly checked the text of the famous 
Chinese inscription of Khara-balghasun and has discovered many inaccuraciea 
in Schlegel’s translation (1898): He has come to the conclusion that'the 
monument ereoted after 821 represents a funerary oommemoration of the 
qaghan No. 9 (a.p. 808-821). 

Even the strange silence of Tamim on the Qarluq would find some explana- 
tion in the details to which my Chinese guide draws my attention in the Khara- 
balghasun inscription. Acoording to his new interpretation, the qaghan No: 9 
ae 808—821) reached in his conquesta the Upper FRONT and Farghana ; 


1 Even at a low rate of 80 km. ا اا ا‎ Sar S aan 
days. 

V ii waa ddr kiow dui Sehla witing Ig oak 0 
of China! See Ohavannes-Pelliot, “ Le tratté manichéen ", JA., 1818, p. 108. 
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he subdued the Qarluq and appointed a new yabghu over them.! This subjugs- 

tion, which could not have survived the beginning of Qirghiz troubles, may 
be the reason why orea 821 Tamim described .the Kimak as the northern 
neighbours of the Toghuzghuz, and why the Uyghur khadan could have run 
a relay service even up to Lower Barskhan. 

The evidence of the Chinese sources, though slender, is not nogligible, but 
our position will be much stronger if we can connect Tamim’s journey with 
some facts recorded in Muslim histories. Here our guiding thread must be the 
name Toghuzghur which had some definite connotation in the minds of the 
early historians (Ya'qübi and THO, for they used it only on some few special 
occasions. = 

(a) The earliest reference to the Toghuzghuz is found in Ya'qübi, i, 568. 
Soon after 161/777 the Caliph Mahdi sent envoys to invite the eastern rulers 
to submission. Among them are mentioned “the king of the Kharlukh,: 
jabghu, . . . the. king of the Turks, tarkhan; the king of Tibet, jahrin,*... 
the king of China, *baghpür, . . `. the king of the Toghuzghuz, khagin”. The 
distinction between the Kharlukh, the Turks, and the Toghusghus? is as 
noteworthy as the difference in their titles, the Toghuzghuz ruler enjoying 
the supreme title khágán, by far superior to the ranks of jabghu and tarkhan. 
If not a mere Arab boast, the reference is surely to the Uyghur ruler on the 
Orkhon. Mahdi's request acquires more poignancy if we remember that the 
Uyghur rulers were only recently converted to Manichæigm (in 763), whereas 
Mahdi persecuted the Manichwans and in 169/785 appointed a special inquisitor 
sb al-zanddiga. In 759-780 the famous Mou-yü-khan Idig&n (1) was ruling 
on the Orkhon and he was married to an imperial princess. Nothing would 
oppose the hypothesis that Tamim travelled as one of Mahdi's envoys, and his | 
visit to the Kimak might have been motivated by a similar commission. This 
hypothesis would, however, sacrifice such an important detail as the “ golden 
tent". Moreover, in 763 the Türgish were still the aocredited successors to 
the lands of the Western Turks, though on the eve of being overthrown by 
the Qarlugs. , 

(b) The second Ok from Ya'qübi, ii, 568, refers to the revolt of 
Rafi" ibn-Layth m Samarqand (circa a.n. 806—810). When Haran al-Rashid 
(who died in 809) sent Harthama against the rebel, the latter had secured aid 
from many sides &s, for examiple, from ''the Turks, the Kharlukhs, the 
Toghurghus and the armies of Tibet". In this eventuality, Tamim might 
have visited the court of the qaghan No. 8 Chti-lu Bilgë khan (805-8)—married 
to the. Princess Hsien-an—on behalf of Rafi‘. The latter, who had his head-, 
quarters in Bamarqand, had good chances to interest the qaghan in the fate 

1 Chinese face, lines 17-21; cf. Soghdian face, lines 19-20 (fragmenta only). 

*, My friend, Dr. G. Roerich (letter 2. vi 1047) suggests that J.h.rüin may represent the first 
half of the name of the Tibetan king KAri-sron Ide-btzan (755-707), the initial kh having a palatal 
pronunciation in some Tibetan dialects (Amdo). NEC 1 

3 Bee above, p. 288: Mas'fdi, i, 288. yr MQ i 
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of the local Manichssans (see below, p. 803). However, in this case again we 
° should have to give up the argument of the “ golden tent", and it is 
characteristic that Ya‘qtibi insiste particularly on the association of Rafi” with 
the jabghu at the Kharlukh (who had mns profession of Islam under 
Mahdi). 

(e) Still more interesting is the only reference to the Toghusghus in Tabari, | 
iii, 1044, under a.m. 205: “In Dhul-qa‘da of this year (April, 821) Tahir ibn 
al-Husayn set out for Khorasan where he remained two months, when the 
news reached him of the rising of “Abd al-Rahmän - "Nishapüri al-Muffawwi 
in Nishäpür. And the Toghuzghur arrived in Ushrüsana." Tahir mentioned 
in this passage is the famous founder of the Tahirid dynasty whom the Caliph 


`. Ma'mtün had appointed wah of Khorasan. ' On the revolt of “Abd al-Rahmän 


ibn ‘Ammär we know only that he intended to fight the Aurübiya; without the ` 
‘government’s orders, and that immediately after he was made prisoner by 
Faraj al-Rukhkhaji ‘His surname al-meujtawwi't pointe to his appurtenance 
tothe class of “ volunteers ” who went to occupy the forward posts against 
the Turks and other infidels. Muqaddasi, p. 273, says that along the frontier 
of Isptjáb, there were as many as 1,700 ribajs built for these fighters for the 
, faith. According to Barthold, they were recruited territorially and supported 
by their rich countrymen." They were mostly turbulent adventurers * and 
often rose in arms against the Abbasid administration. It is not clear who 
were the hwrübiya against whom ‘Abd al-Rahman wished to act: perhaps 
that numerous “ Abbasid corps " in Khorasan which Fad] ibn Yahya (794-5) ` 
recruited from among non-Arabs (al-‘ajam) ? 3 At that time revolts in Khorasan 
wate daily occurrences and those who led them constantly appealed to Turkish 
tribes. : i ` 
' The principality of Ushrüsana (between Samarqand and the Jaxartes) 
was noted for ita stubborn opposition to the Arabe. When Ma'mün sent an 
expedition against its King Kävus, the latter dispatched his son Fadl to invite 
the “Turks”. These allies arrived in great numbers, but Fad] abandoned 
them in. a desert where they all perished. The revolts of “Abd al-Rahmän 
al-Muttawwi and Kävus occurred in the same year, and, despite the distance 
separating the rebels, some understanding between the leaders is likely. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman was most obviously interested in a diversion being carried out in 
the rear of the Abbasid troops in Transoxiana.* Thence one might imagine 
that the ride of Tamim ibn Bahr, described also as a muffawwi't, might have 
1 Barthold, Turkestan, 170. —— 

t To this element belonged the famous founder of tho Saff&nd dynasty Ya'qfib ibn Layth. 

, — * Tabari, ili, 681 (year 4x. 178): 20,000 of the ‘Abbdsiya wero sent to Baghdad where they 
were surnamed al-Keranbiya “ o&bbege-(eetors)" ; the others were left in Khorasan on their 


own registers, The verse of Marwin ibn Abt- Mafya suggests that tho numbers of the original corps 
were somewhat exaggerated. 


* Incidentally, the very mutilated pars. 13 in the Mashhad MS. may have some relation to | 


this very series of events in Ushrüsana, although the “ Toghuxghux ” incident seems to be 
different from the incident of “ Fadl and the Turks ” described in Taban. 
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been connected with the same event. That Tamim journeyed on some important 
mission is clear from the fact that the khaqan sent him his relay-borses and 
that Tamim was travelling post-haste (to the detriment of his observations |). 
Quite apart from the direct interest in reconnaissance, and expansion towards 
the west, the khaqan may have beën ‘animated by the desire to protect his 
co-religionists, the Manichmans, against the threat of conversion to Islam.1. 


The author of al-Fihrist, 387, quotes an example of such intervention on 
behalf of the Manichmans. The number of adepts of this religion in Samarqand 
having reached 600, the ruler of Khorasan plotted to exterminate them, but 
the ce of China (al-Sin)—(* but I take him for the ruler of the Toghuzghuz ”, i 
adds the author)—sent an ambassador to give him warning with a hint at 
a much larger number of Muslims in his dominions. The confusion of “ China ” 

‘with the Toghuzghus suggests the time before A.D. 840 when the Uyghurs 
were still on the Orkhon.” 


If we accept version (c), Tamim's journey must have taken place "E 
ip A.D. 821, under Ch’ung-té qaghan (No. 10, A.D. 821-4), married to the Princeds 
T'ai-ho, or even towards the end of the rule of his predecessor Pao-i (No. 9, 
: A.D. 808-821), who died before his'Imperial bride arrived at the horde. 

Tamim ibn-Babr's name 3 suggests Arab descent, but probably, like-‘Abd 
al-Rahmän ibn ‘Ammar, he belonged fo a family long settled in Khorasan. 
His other great ride to the Kimaks is an indication of his far-flung diplomatic 
activities among the Turkish tribes. The Kimaks whom he visited lived on the 
Irtish and the axis of their activities was in a more northerly zone. There 
is no record of their intervention in the affairs of Transoxiana, except for the 
fact that there existed military posta (thaghr) in the direction of the Kimak. 

I am inclined to consider version (c) more satisfactory than the others 
because it finds a likely explanation in the affairs of Transoxiana, and in the 
meantime tallies with the points concerning the khaqan's ties with the Chinese 
court, the “ golden tent", and the situation in the Qarluq area. 


Our explangtion of Tamim’s ride, T on the more complete text of the 
Mashhad MS., will entail a revision of some theories still debated by scholars. 
1. Concerning the dating of I. Khurdadhbih’s important work ita editor, 
de Goeje, maintained that. there were two versions of it, the one of circa 232/ 
846-7 (MB, B), and the other of circa 272/885-6 (MS. A). To this Marquart 
,retorted that as quotations from Tamim are NACER AS and as Tamim: 
visited the later Uyghurs of Turfan who settled there only in.A.p. 866, there 
must have been only one version of the book. By moving Tamim's journey 
up to AD. 821, we restore the force of de Goeje's arguments. ` 


1 Marquart, WEKA, 1898, 168; Barthold, 12 Vorlesungen, 55. 

3 Tho name Tamim occurs in the family of Nagr ibn Sayyär, whose grandson RAH" itm Layth 
rased a revolt in 806-810 and sought help from various Turkish tribes. Even before 775, Layth 
(ibn Nasr ?) was charged with a mission to the ruler of Farghana who lived in Käshghar. — 

3 On them see my commentary on the Huddd, pp. 304-310. 
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- 2. Another by-product of our analysis is the strengthening of Marquart’s' 
argument that Toghurghur = Uyghur (see Siresfeüge, Index), as against 


` Barthold’s theory that the term Toghueghuz was connected with the Sha-t'o ' 


. “the sand-desert people ”, ”, eto. (see above, p. 289). There are still difficulties - 
about the exact origin of the term Toghuzghuz, but the term applied equally : 


to the Uyghurs on the Orkhon and to their epigons in the T'ien-shan. [We | | 


1 may add that in the Khara-balghasun inscription the Orkhon qaghan No. 9 
` ig said to have oaptured Bish-baliq from the Tibetans, but we do not know 


(Haloun) whether he was able to hold it for any time] |, 

3. Our new explanation of Tamim’s journey might tempt someoné to 
revert to the now fotgotten question of how to read the name „Ea Toghurghus 
(the Nine Oghuz) or Toghuzghur (the Nine *Uyghur). ‘This problem had been. 
settled by Nôldeke who referred to a Pahlavi text in which a clear z stands 
at the end of this term,? and néw we have the spelling Togue-Oghuz in the 


authentic Turk and Uyghur inscriptions. Originally this term seems to have ^ ` 
` ‘covered some special group of tribes, but it may have been transferred to- 


the Uyghurs in view of the traditional idea (confirmed by Chinese sources) 
that there were “ nine ” (toguz) clans in the Uyghur federation. ` 
4. I hope that, once again, this article will show how dangerous it is to 
assume that the names of Arab geographers cover the contente of their oom- 
pilationg, as a flag covers a cargo. Similarly to a customs’ officer in. time 


-of war, an Orientalist: should discriminate between the components of the 


cargo. A‘ comparative study of all the available sources may look long and 
tedious, but it is the only sure s method of. finding one’s way through the maze 
of traditional Jore. . ; 


ye 


On the contents of the paragraph on the Turks in the Mashhad MS. (fol. 168a-. f 
173a), see A. Z. Validov (Validi) in lev. Ross. Ak. Nauk., 1924, pp. 240-3. 


. "Apart from the additional paras. 18-15, of which I have given a translation, 
° I do not pdssess the complete text of the passages which precede and follow 


Tamim's report. My notes allow me to make only the following remarks. 

In the Mashhad MS. Tamim’s report comes immediately after the-sen- 
tence: wa ft bilddsthim al-kindt aljayyid wa huwa jabhatu dabbatin tusadu. 
fi baladviwm. In the printed abridgment of Ibn al-Faqih this passage is found: 
on p. 329, where it is followed by the sentence : wa al-ghàkb ‘ala al-atrak : 
madhhab al-randdiga, which is the only trace of Tamim’s report to have survived 
in the abridgment. After this the text in BGA, v, has: wa min ‘aja’sb al-Turk 


hasätun yastamprina biha ma shat, which is the abridgment of para. 14 in 


. the Mashhad text. The authority for this paragraph is, however Abul-'Abbàs 


(Be& below) and not Tamim. 


rite p. 287, the quétation from Raahtd al-Din 

* De Goeje, BGA., vil, p. vil. [This conclusion, valid for the time of our doouments, leaves 
aside the question of the possible alternance r/z, which is a characteristic feature of Turkish 
phonetics, "Originally, and'tribally, Oram Oghux, and perhaps (?) Uyghar may be variations 
of the same. name.] ^ 
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In Yaqüt, i, 840, the quotation from Tamim follows the report on the 
marriage customs of the Turks. The quotation breaks off half-way but under 
Nüshajün, iv, 823, Y&qüt again quotes Tamim’s description of *Barskhan ; 
this time Yàqüt names as his authority Ibn al-Faqih, failing to explain that 
this latter only reproduces Tamim’s data. After the direct quotation from 
Tamim (i, 840), Yaqtt cites long stories on the rain-stones from Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad al-Hamadhani (= Ibn al-Faqih), who in his turn names as his 
authority Abul-'Abbàs ‘Isa ibn Muhammad al-Marvazî, who lived in the 
time of the Samanid Isma'il ibn Ahmad (a.D. 892-907). Of these stories only 
very few traoes have survived in the printed abridgment of I. Faqih, BGA, v, 
329,,-330, (vide supra). 





A Sogdian Fragment of the Manichaean Cosmogony | 
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-B a good missionary and teacher Mani knew the value of repetition. With, 
endless pains he had elaborated a story of the world, which was to explain 
all phenomena, of nature and the mind, that came within reach of his know- , 
ledge. Ite oomprehensiveness made it so complicated that it required—and 
still requires—a strong effort to remember all its details. All the greater was 
the need to force it, by ceaseless repetition, into the minds of those who were 
ready to listen to the new prophet. No doubt every one of his books and 
. longer epistles opened with this story, which may have been the sole subject 
of several of them. It is therefore useless to try to identify the various accounts 
before us either with each ‘other or with one of the books of which we know 
merely the title. 

The chief versions of the Manichsoan story of the world are the Epistula 
Fundamenis, the Middle Persian fragments M98/9, the Middle Persian book 
T iti D 260 (= Mr: Man., i), the Uigur fragments T ii D 173 (Türk. Man., i, | 

7-17), the book excerpted by Theodor bar Qünai, and the one used by Ibn 
an-Nadim: To these should be added the Sogdian book whose one surviving 
fragment is published here. Apparently it was the most elaborate aocount 
of all. Each form of the story has pointe that aro peouliar To it and absent 
. from all others; the Sogdian is no exception to this rule. 

This Sogdian fragment is interesting also for ita history. It was the first 
Manichæan fragment studied by a European scholar in modern times. With its 
help F. W. K. Müller tried to decipher the Manichæan script, but failed because 
ite language was unknown (Sb.P.A.W., 1904, 349, n. 1; ` Handsohriftenreste, 
ii, 96 sa). In printing, after his successful ice ban & few excerpta from 
it he published the first Sogdian text ever made known. When one views the 
development of Bogdian studies, founded as they are on this first publication, 
one is surprised at finding that the fragment has remained in limbo these many 
years. By placing it- before the publio now we make amende honorable for long 
' negleot. 

M 178, “the best preserved Manichpan fragment, a double folio, of white, 
thin leather, a masterpiece of calligraphy " (Müller, loc. cit.). No photograph 
is available ; the text is published according to a copy I took (from the original) 
` about twelve years ago (possibly without due care). The lines printed by Müller 
are 14-16 ard 83-99. Between the first folio (paradise) and the second. 
(&rmaments) three or even four double-folios, Le. twelve or sixteen pages, 
may be missing (darkness, attack, first man, mixture, second creation, redemp- 
tion of first man). The headlines do not give the contenta of the pages, but 
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` are Pieces of & odntinuona text which ran from the first page of the book to 
the last and in content amounted to a colophon; they are these :— 
lst- fol., recto ft مجم‎ mywn Syyn . . .٠. shall be in the whole 


‘verso 'rüwepy A Church (and) Righteousness . . . 
2nd fol., recto  yw'mw'eyy wny ^ ^ ...rerhission of sins to 
verso  ymbnfryyt _ the toil-weary . . . 


First Folio: Paradise 

(Recto) (1) wny maya "xíywnyy zrw'Byyy (2) pyrnms’r o ‘ty 'štyk x'nd (3) 
"rytyt 'wt'kt kyy "yin. s’k (4) "ty ptém'r nyystt kw "ty w8yy8 (5) myn’nd 
x’ rwxind’h Byy&tt (6) fry&tyt '5y mró'spndt "ty (T) z'wrkynd pr mzyx wyšww 
'"tyy (8) Stwxy o 'rtën wy’ nwwio (9) jw'nyy xw 'nymnyysto o(10)'rty 
ctfrmyk "'wswyo bry'sio (11) wy’ rwxšnww rwxin’yrdmn‘y (12) wyS'snyq 
qrin’w wyn'mndyh (13) kyy "tyén wnyy 8yr'kyy "° ptm’k (14) nyysto o'ry ` 
Byylityy krjy wr (15) ptmwk ’ty nywën y’dwq dydym 'ty (16) Bwo'ndo "pe'k 
"ty wyspmng’n (17) zywr ’ty py tyy xwtyy sfryn’t (18) pr wroxwndqy o o ’ty 
pnomyk (19) x'n' rwxán' z'y xwymnyy nwšo (20) qrjy'wr kyy 'tyByy wyy 
sk'wyh*(21)'By'pnyyst o 'rtyÉyy xww (22) n'ywk'wyy nyy "p'& pwt o'rty 
(23) nyy s'n '£ynyy ()wyjta ryyh (24) prywy88 z'y "nÉprt oo 'rtyh (25) Bynyq 
priprm "bjyr'ynosts (26) kyy 'ty "yqwn nyy 'Bnwtyy o 'rty (27) xw wyspw 
Eyrw 'ydo oywyddyh (28) "yyt o riy yw pystyy "xánkt' (29) yrt’ o wysp'sprymyy 
o rwstyh (30) prw yrf p'ryzy' o 'ty wnd’ (31) BryyBrynyyt zryenyyt kyy ‘tyën 
xw (32) Bryy k8’o nyy 'wryzt nyy pwst (33) ty nyy kyrmnyy wt o o ’rtyy 
(Terso) (84) x'xary yt nw8'tt’kt kyy (85) "ty "mbyrtt w” nytto (86) rwxin’yr3mn 
mry ry pww (87) e'q 'spnott #'yknd "ty (38) y'9wqt "ty pri wt kyy "tyh (39) 
Pykwn "ykwn nwáyy 'skwnd o o (40) 'rty w'nw ptayo' xoyy x” (41) 
rwxán'yrümn prymy88 pno -(42) mzyyxy’ rty wrm wrmyy'h (43) 'skwnd 
o ‘ty poqwyr nyy' ptz'nd*le (44) prw rwxiny’k ’skwnd kw 'ty&n (45) xw t'ryy 
nyyst o prw nwáo.jw'n (46) kw ’tyin mro nyysto pr jwky’ (47) pw r'f o prw 
wyšyy kw ’tyyin (48) "ndwxc nyyst o prw fry wyyh (49) pww jyBt'wo o prw 
fryy nw'z (50) kw 'tyén yw'r nyyst o prw krin (51) kyy 'ty nyy wyyndyy"° o prw 
By'nyyk (52) tmb'r kw "ty wyg'n*!e nyyst o prw (53) nwáynyy xwrt pww psyyó 
kww (54) 'tyByy prw ymbn ’ty why’ nyy (55) Br'nd o ’ty pr wyn'mndyyh (56) 
pystyt nd o ’ty z'wrkynd prw (57) z'wr o "ty prw t’wndqy’-dyyr (58) t'wndyt 
xnd o ‘ty Syltwo n'm (59) nyy pten'ndete o "rtpyBt pršt'tyt (60) qrin'wt "ty 
pystyt xnd o 'rtán (61) jyk' nyyst prywyán $mb'r o (62) rin xw wyšndyy 
ptmwk 'Bt't (63) Brywr mg’n py'tyy xoyy rtnynyy (64) kyy 'ty q3’o rymnyy 
nyy Awt oo (85) "rtin x wiki nyy wyqndyhste" | 

|: * Or wyysk’'wyh. b meyy’, corr. prim, into meyymy'. 
[The Realm of Light is divided into “ Five: Greatnesses " (lines 41-2), 
. the 3p kof Chinese Manichsigm.! No. 1 is misaing, of No. 2 only the last 
1 Traité Manichéen, 50 [552], 3; Hymn-soroll, 1295, 3360. They wore incorrectly explained 

by Chavannes-Pelliot, loo. cit., n. 1, and Waldschmidt-Lenta, Manich, Dogm., 405. 
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words are preserved. Cf. Allberry, Manichæan Psalm-Book, 9, “ The Kingdom 

of Light . . . consisted in five Greatnosses, and they are [1] the Father and 

[2] his twelve Aeons and [3] the Aeons of the Aeons, [4] the living Air, 

[5] the Land of Light."] : 
. [the twelve Aeons who stand] before the Great King God Zarwün. 

The third, the Blessed Places (— Aeons) without count and number (— beata 
et gloriosa saecula; neque numero neque prolizitate aestimanda, Ep. fund.) wherein 
dwell the Light Gods, Angels, Elements, and Powers in great bliss and joy. 

The fourth, the Pure Air in the Light Paradise, wondrous, beautiful to 
behold, immeasurable ita goodness for them (= the Light Gods, etc.) By 
supernatural power it shall, by iteelf, bring into being (create) the gods” marvel 
dress and garment, throne, diadem, and fragrant wreath, ornaments, and finery 
of all kinds. 

The fifth, the Light Earth," *self-existent, eternal, miraculous; in *height 
it is beyond *reach (1), its *depth cannot be peroeived. No enemy and no 
*injurer walk this Earth: its divine pavement is of the substance of diamond . 
(vajra) that does not shake for ever.* All good things are born from it : adorned, 
graceful hills wholly covered with flowers, grown in much excellence; green 
fruit-bearing trees whose fruits never *drop, never rot, and never become 
wormed’; springs flowing with ambrosia‘ that fill the whole Paradise, its 
groves and plains; countless mansions and palaces, thrones and *benches 
that exist in perpetuity for ever and ever. 

Thus arranged is the Paradise, in these Five Greatnesses. They are calm 
in, quietude and know no fear. They live in the light, where they have no’ 
darkness; in eternal life, where they have no death ; in héalth without sickness ; 
in joy, where they have no sorrow ; in'charity without hatred; in the company 
of friends, where they have no separation; in a shape that is not brought to 
naught, in a divine body where there is no destruction; on ambrosial food 
without restriction,’ wherefore they bear no toil and hardship. In appearance 
they are ornate, in strength powerful, in wealth exceeding rich; of poverty 

. they know not even the name. Nay, they are equipped, beautiful, and 
embellished ; no damage ocours to their bodies. Their garment of joy is finery 
that never gets ên KA of Mic myriad kinds, set with jawah; Their places 
are never destroyed . 


- Notes 
(3) sak “ ches " (MPers., Parth. ság) is from *sñhak, cf. Av. tedwha 
* number ” (Pahl. marak). É 
(13) Cf. the construction of BBB., 43, b 6-8. 
(19) mamay, above translated as '' self-existent;", is one of four hapax 


1 With this section the reader should compare the pootio treatment of the subjoot by Mar 
Amma, in the first osnto of Hrfdagmiin (= Hyma-scroll, 201-338, sce BSOAS., XI, 190-208, 
216-19). ` ; 

s Of. Hym»-acroll, 371. , * Of. Hymn-scroil, 206. 

4 Of. Hymn-soroll, 304. i , © CE IIymn-soroli, 281c-d. 
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legomena in as many lines; it may roughly correspond to (terra) ingenia. 
Perhaps *zwémane from *xwaméne from an ancient compound *»xamangaka- 
(or the like) with zwa- “ self”? as first part; the second half may belong to 
Av. mainya- " authoritative ”, which has derivatives in Sogdian, see Benveniste, 
BSOS., IX, 518,1 or Sogd. mēn- “to be, stay, dwell” (BBB., 97), which is 
from OPers. manaya-, Av. manaya- ‘remain, wait”. 

(20) sk’wyh almost certainly from 'sk- “ high ” (Chr. 8g-). 

(21) 'By'p “reach” (or “ limit”) from, abi + ap- “reach, obtain”. The 
No iaa exists in Chr. Bogd. by'pd'rm, S.T., ii, Lentz “sch habe 
erfahren ” (cf. Pers. dar-yaftan), and possibly in p’y’p’y, VJ., 743. i 

(22) n guok'eyy i is probably the antonym of sk’wyh (20), hence '' depth ”. 
niyak occurs in unpublished fragmenta as both adjective (“deep ”) and 
substantive (“ depression " ?). Cf. T ii D 93b (Sogd. script), riy ZKwwy nyuk 
aro .... ph... örer pikun fu'skwn “ he dived down into the deep ocean’s 
water". In Manioh. script M 247 V 6 n'ywq "pyy * deep water” (broken 
passage); M 502, L V 4, synd 'tyin w'yw[k. gap | awf’ pddynct " saves . 
and pulls them out of the jaws of the deep . . .”, cf. Gershevitch, JRAS., 1946, 
180; M 452 b 11 (very broken) yr? zry[ uy yc d ].... Tam 

* mountains, seas, . . . depressions, . . . springs ”. Note zry- ' sea” (Av. zrayah-), 
which was hitherto not known as a Sogdian word. Av. bud * deep”. 

(23) "vygtq ryyh may render Parth. or MPers. wzyndg’r, hence from wi-fats- 
(as weynd from wiJanti-, if the Parthian is loan-word from MPers.)? The 
initial ’- is difficult to explain. 

(82) "wryz- “ to drop, be shed " was badly explained in Sogdica, 34, where 
the passage was quoted. The Sogdian verb cannot be separated from Persian 
rieidan "to drop, be shed (leaves, hair, eto.) ", which was confused with 
rīztan “ to pour " owing to the identity of their present stems; we had recently 
occasion to point out a similar confusion in thé case of Persian fis (BSOAS., 
XII, 45). Decisive is here the existence of ræ- in Parthian where Olr. ras2- 
would appear as ryo-, cf. M 171, 85 "ws... . png ny ryzynd "ita leaves are 
not shed ” (the text was given in full in BSOAS,, XI, 63, n. 6). Here also 
belongs Pashto rétédol, ražēda “to cast off, shed, to fall (as leaves) ", cf. 
Morgenstierne, EVP., 65. 

(88) prtw-, above translated as “bench”, is evidently some kind of seat 
or bed, cf. M 5215 28/9 J.ešt prêwi y[Swqt] ’tyy wà. One wonders whether 
this word oan be ‘connected with Persian ,بردو‎ var. gah = *pdrdav (vooalized 
párdü), which translates Ar. 118“ “ (the trunk of a palm-tree used as) a gallows ” 
in the Mugaddimatu ’l-Adab, 22, 10; the glossators may have had in mind 
` another meaning of #18‘, viz. “ roof-beam ". Vullers has برحو‎ merely from the 
Farhang-+ Su'ürs whose author attributes to it the meaning “ skylight ” 
and quotes a verse which seems to admit “ roof-beam ”. The Burhan-+ Qik‘ 
provides us with s>, “ a pole to support the branches of a fruit-laden tree”; 


` 1 With Ohr. Sogd. myn’br., of. Osa. minavar, minisody. . 
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its b- is no doubt due to popular etymology (bar “ fruit"); the author of the 
Farhang-4 Anjyuman-ürüy- Nagiri throws doubt on this word and complains 
of its absence from other dictionaries; but it is given by Surtiri.? A popular 
form of párdü or pdrdav “ beam, pole ” is برده‎ parde, also not in the dictionaries, 
cf. Mugaddimatu! l-Adab, 25, 6, » ,2- 2» y “a small parde ” = Ar. ‘Grid “ joist 
(of a roof)”; Gazophylacium linguae Persarum, 448, trave: travicella = o» ; 
of. Velatru pards “ small sticks or pieces of wood laid in the oeiling at right 
angles to the larger beams ” (Lambton, Three Persian Dialects, 90); it must 
not be confused with parde “ curtain ". The word was neglected by the Persian 
lexicographers because it 80 happened that it was not used by poets. 

(50) yro’r was discussed recently by M. Benveniste, J.A., 1936, i, 232, 
Vessantara J., p. 97, and by myself, JRAS., 1944, 140, n. 2; BSOAS., XI, 
487, n. 4. I now accept the meaning suggested by M. Benveniste (“ separa- 
tion") in preference to that proposed by myself (“ mourning "); M. Ben- 
veniste’s interpretation has the additional advantage of relieving us from the 
need of assuming two homographs ywr.” “ Separation” fite also Parth. wur. 
Cf. further Oss. werjn (Dig. $warun) "divide, distribute”, Khwarermian 
y'wār-, imperf. yawar- “to understand " (< ' distinguish " = “ separate ”) ; 
to the same stem belong also Khwarezmian bawār- “ to separate " (differently 
Freiman, Učenie zapiski Leningradskogo Gosud. Unw., 1940, No. 60, p. 31) 
and MPers., Parth. 'zw'r-, Pahl. uzwar- “ distinguish, understand ”. 


Second Folio: The Firmaments 

On whatever subject Mani was writing or talking, he was always lavish 
with details. Unfortunately he frequently failed to notice that the details 
he produced on the spur of the moment did not square with his teachings of 
` the day before. His picture ef the world is a case in point. Minute circum- 
stances are absurdly elaborated, but the whole is utter-oonfusion. One saving 
quality is Mani's consciousness of his shortoomings: to make his oosmologio 
views clear he published a ‘volume of drawings and paintings, called the Eixdv 
in the Coptic Manichaica, 4rd(a)hang in Parthian, Ertenk in Persian. This 
volume, which in the Chinese “ Compendium of the Doctrines and Styles of 
thé Teaching of the Buddha of Light Mani ” *is defined as “ the drawing of the 
two great principles ",* and his seven books, taken together, formed the canon 
of Mani’s torks. The drawings, which are lost (a copy existed in Ghazna as 
late as the eleventh century) would no doubt have helped us to understand 


1 Bo at loast in a MS. m my Dosssesion of the A[alma'w 'I- Fuss (first. edition), 

* I take this opportunity to tender my apologies to M. Benveniste for giving (in BSOAS., 
XI, 723, note on 911) a wrong date (1039) to his a1ticle “ Notes Sogdiennes (IV) ", BSOS., LX, 
part 3, which in fact was published in the summer of 1938. I regret this error all the more as 
the later date was favourable to my argument, which I withdraw unreservedly. 

, ® Polotaky, Mawichàische Homilien, 18; of. BSOAS., XI, 71, n. £ 

4 Tasshd Tripiaka, vol. 54, No. 2141a. 

š Tt also contained pictures of the final judgment. In Kephalaia, 294 mg, an Auditor oom- 
plains that his ultimate fate was not depicted m the volume. 
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many puzzling pointe ; nevertheless one cannot help wishing Mani had made 
himself a little wax model of the world and kept it by his aide and looked 
at it from time to time when talking on such enthralling subjects as the Eight 
Earths, the Exterior Hells, the Three Wheels, the Seven Great Columns, the 
posture of Atlas, the Giant of the Sea, the Veins of Connection, the Column 
of Glory, eto., eto. 

Our fragment deals with the Ten Firmaments ; nets passages are 
Kuab al-Fihrist, 330; Mir. Man., i, 178, 188 sqq.; Mir. Man., iii, 888-890 
(= M 67). Each Firmament has twelve Gates, which appear to be not con- 
‘nected with the twelve constellations, and another four Gates at the cardinal 
pointa. Each of the twelve Gates has six Thresholds. I have endeavoured to 
explain before that the idea of the Thresholds reflecta a very primitive view 
of the movement of the sun in the sky, akin to that known from the Ethiopie 
Book of Henoch,! and is primarily not linked to the observation of the movement 
of the sun in the ecliptic (Mir. Man., i, 188, n. 3; Sb.P.A.W., 1984, 84). 
Nevertheless, as the stay of the sun in à ee coincides with his stay in 
a zodiacal sign, in this way :— 
while thé sun isin the 1. Threshold, he is also in either Gemini or Canoer 


I . 2. Threshold , .- Taurus or Leo 

' 3. Threshold | . ' Aries or Virgo ¿ 
4. Threshold ' ` ' Pisces or Libra 
5. Threshold | . ^ Aquarius or Bootpio 
6. Threshold - Capricornus or Sagittarius, 


one Can Bay that i in the matter of time or degrees of the ecliptic a Threshold 
amounts in effect to a zodiacal sign. .À clear time value can be attributed to 
several of the subdivisions of the Threshold ; they are these : — 


How many of each group . "n - 
contained # one of pre- Sogdian. Arabic. - Pers. Perth. Tims Degrees of 
ceding group i Value. Eeliptic. 
— pr bab dr | br — — 
6. pšyxd ‘gabah lng "ang month 30° 
80 wera sikka rs ` Pihan day 1° 
12 ‘ri sa. woywg for, omn ? 2h 5 
^8 pre — fm^ "rg 1 h. 150" 
180 ` ست — قوم‎ — 20 eec, 50” 
3 — — wang mayan 10 sec. 25” 


The image underlying tha o Sogdian designations of the subdivisions is that 
P s passari won is the Sogdian form of the word bazaar ; ‘ya should be a 
‘row " or “ street ” of the bazaar, prs’ one of the two — of & street; 

hence, if there i is any consistency, gpyS must mean “ shop ” or “ stall”. 


(Recto) (66) ty qr'nd ken’ 55-7 (87) jryy o "ty pawo 'rtán pte'r (68) 
ا‎ coe Br syn o: o (69) Sp Kyeh VER 'Ptkyšpy ( (70) xwi'w ën 


1 Tho (180) Š gates of tho mm” er mention in Kepkalsis, 87, 3 21-8; of, also BSOAS., 
XI, 65, n. 2. : š r 5 
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, Td win mt o ” y md (11) nfyr't c'nw 'ty pte'cym w’ (72) m’n’ 'fombó80 o 
(78) 'rtpte'r NM y md ptayty (14) 'rtyšw 'fumyy kwn'nd pno (75) fsp’ o ’rty 
"ww xšy5špt Byw (r6) w8y88 ny&y9'nd o 'r&ms (77) cywy8 o’Srstr ptyg'end (78) 
8s’ sm'nyy i wrewnkre myj (79) w'stnd xii rytyy o 'rty ‘yw (80) Byp(E)yy w8y8 
p'Éyy ny&y8'nd (81) w'nw "ty pr mywn 58’ sm nyy (82) x dywt prófn nyy kwn'nd 
o o (83) rrstyro xxx fryétyyt (84) syfrynsto ky 'ty ww 8s’ sm'nyh (85) akys'r 
ptrétwô’ md o 'rty pr (86) wyspw sm'nyy xii xii xw*ie óbrt/ste (87) ptys’o’nd 
. O 0O rms tym 'nyt (88) iv iv 8fr' pr otf'r qyr"n (89) s’r mne'o'nd o 'wr8 kw 
90) x° fryštyt 'skwnd o 'rty wyny x (91) am’nytyy xw Of'nzq'wyy 8e’ (92) 
Bryywr fswx xoyy o 'rtyán ms (93) x’ Bry’ Brywr fswx ’rtpr xii (94) xii 8frt 
‘ky ty wy’ sm'nyty (95) 'skwnd o pr ‘yw ‘yw 8frw vi vi (96) pôynd mns'cnd 
o 'rty pr ‘yw ‘yw (97) pëynd qwn’nd xxx xxx w'orhd (Verso) (98) 'ty wy’ "yw - 
‘yw w'ornyy (99) xii xii ‘yst pr ‘yw ‘yw pre’ (100) clxxx qpy8 qwn'nd "ty (101) 
prêftyk prs’ clxxx (102) 'ty wy’ wyspy’ qpyydyyh (103) جر وماج‎ 8ywt Bynd'nd 
"ty (104) pryqyš'nd 'rty "ww nyrkt on (105) stry&tyy ptyyn pryqyš'nd (106) 
'"rby pte'r xw wyšprkr "ww (107) sm nxšyë jyyyr o 'rtyšw (108) wy’ 'B&myk 
` sm'nyyh pr (109) y’Swk ny&y8'nd "ty pr mywn (110) 88’ sm'n قوقع‎ "ty xwt'w . 
(111) qwn’nd. o 'rtpte'r on ês” (112) sm'nyy c’8rstr n'Ényh (118) oxryy "ty 
"nxrwzn pbys'end (114) 'rton: w'ndt tmykt 8ywtyy ky (115) ty Bjng'rystrt "ty 
Byjtrt (116) "ty stBtrt' wm’tnd o 'rtën (117) wy’ 'nxrwznyy andr Bynd’nd oo 
(118) "ty xii ‘nxr "ty vii pxryyh pr (119) mywn ptrysc' *fomb8 (120) "zxi'wnB'rt 
kwn'nd o ’rtyin ‘yw (121) wnyy 8Bty' pty’r w'stynd o o (122) ’ty on wyspw 
Sywiyy ky "ty wy’ (128) 'nxrwrayy feiyt xnd wyx rk (194) "ty pind wind 
y piyw'fnd (125) 'rty wy’ o'8royq sm'nyh ( (126) Bwn swmbnd o 'rty 'ww 
"nxrwzn (127) oywyo m'qwe'nd ’tyyh ii (128) hr p'áyynd w'stynd w'nw 
(129) ‘ty ’skyoyq oxrw r'mndyy 


Translation 
[The Father orders the Spiritus vivens and the Mother of Life to create! 
the world] “. . . and clean them [= the Elements of Light] of the poison of . 


Ahriman and purify them ; thereafter raise them to the Paradise ". 
Thereupon at once the Lord of the Seven Climes and the Mother of the 

Righteous began to plan how to arrange this world. Then they began to 
fashion it. First they made Five *Rugs; there they seated the Splenditenens. 
Thereunder they formed ten Firmaments, set up one magic twelve-faced *Lens. 
There they seated a Bon of God as watcher, so that in all the ten Firmamenta 
the demons could do no harm.. Furthermore he (sic) evoked (created) forty 
' angels, who hold the ten Firmaments upraised. 

. It each firmament they fashioned twelve Gates; another four Gates 
each they oonstructed in the four directions, there where those! angels stand. 


1 Or rather, to conform to Maniohwan parlance, ' arrange ” or “ fashion ”. The Manichmans, 
strictly speaking, used the word oreats only of the process by which a divinity produces another 
divine being, of lower rank, by emanating it out of Hs own substanpe, 

The forty angels mentioned at the end of the preceding paragraph.‏ ؟ 


roy 
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The thickness of the ten Firmaments is ten myriad parasangs; again, (the 
thickness of) their air is one myriad parasangs.| — . i 

To each of the twelve Gates that exist in each of the Firmaments they con- 
structed six Thresholds, to each Threshold thirty Bazaars, in each Babaar 
twelve *Rows, [in each “Row two *Sides]#; to the one “Side they made one 
hundred and eighty *Stalls, to the other “Side (another) one hundred and 
eighty. In every *Stall they fettered'and enclosed yakgas and demons, the males 
separately from the females.? 

Thereupon the All-maker (Ws¥parkar) * called the Lord of the Firmaments. 
They š seated him on 8 throne in the seventh * heaven and made him the lord 
and king over all the ten Firmaments. 

Then, below the ten Firmaments, they fashioned a rolling wheel and (ato) 
zodiac. Within the zodiac they fettered those of the demons of Darkness that 
were the most iniquitous, vicious, and rebellious. The twelve constellations 
(signs) and the seven planeta they made rulers over the whole Mixed World, 
and set them in opposition to each other." 

From all the demons that had been imprisoned in the odias they wove to 
and fro the roots, veins, and links. In the lowest Firmament they bored a 
hole * and suspended the zodiac from it. Two Sons of God were placed by them 
(there) as watchers, so as to . . . the Superior Wheel continually.1° 


1 The passage is badly worded. Probably it means that tho thickness of each Firmament is 
10,000 perasangs, and the thickness of each layer of air between any two Firmaments is another 
10,000 parasange, so that the distance from the bottom of the lowest to the top of the highest 
of tho Firmainants would be 190,000 parasangs. 

* A whole Hne may have been omitted by the merbe (si aii yak pr ‘yw tye Cy ü ii pr 
pr 'yw) pre olan gpy5, oto. 1). 

* That the demiurge took steps to prevent further procreation of the Powers of Darkness 
is commonly stated. Mani here made use of the astrologers’ amertion that the planets and oon- 
stollations aro either male or female, of. Ptolemy, Tairobiblos, book i, ohs. 6 and 13. 

4 e Spirilus visens, see below, note on line 106. 

š = Spirilus vivens and Mother of Life. 

` * Bee Paclm-book, 2, 10; Kephalaia, 80, 6; 88, 2; 87, M, oto. The seventh Firmament 
is the seventh counting from below, of. Kepk., 170, 23 sqq., where the Rex honoris == Bogd. 
Smin-zi is said to be tho ruler of merely the lower seven firmaments, the upper three being ` 
within the realm of the Splenditenens, Oooasionally his throne is located in the third firmament 
(as m KepA., 93, 25), evidently the third oountzng from the top. Mani here made a little mistake, 
by oonfusing o&rdinal and ordinal numbers (10 — 7 = 8, but tho seventh from below is tho 
fourth from above). As this mistake is of & kind of which modern scholars dealing with problems 
of chronology are not rarely found guilty, we must not be too hard on Mani; however, we oun 
say that Cosmas Indioopleustes displayed little judgment when he talked of him as of a 
هم‎ xaxxot drðpòs xal Aoylou xal dwtp wodAods durepou (cf. Boausobre, Hist, de Aanickóe, il, 374). 
- 1 Of. Kephalaia, 167, 14-16. 

* On those roots, veins, links, tethers, kme, seo JRAS., 1942, 232, n. 6; BSOAS., XI, 71. 
In the Kephalaia the chief passages are 88; 118, 3; 110, 8-20; 120 eqq.; 125; 213-10. The 
new material serves to elucidate the previously misunderstood references to AÇau/radices m 
the Aca Arckelat, 14 aq. 

* That fs, the North Pole. The roots, oto., of the xodiao are passed through this “ hole ” 
and sttaobed tó متلا‎ Superior Wheel, which Hes before tho Rer honoris kithe seventh Broiamient, 
soe below, note on line 78. ` 

O£. M 98 R 3-86, “and they (= Spir. viv. and Mother of Life) suspended 1$ (== xodiac)‏ مد 
from the lowest firmament and, to make it turn ceaselessly at call, they set over it two angels,‏ 
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Notes 


(69-70) 'Bikyipy mtu “ Lord of the Seven Climes ” = “Lord of the 
World ", see BSOAS., XI, 721, on afld-kiáp = Pers. haft kivar. In Sogdian 
he is more often known by his original name, Spiritus ovens, which generally 
appears in its Parthian form, wd jywndg or (in phonetic transcription) 8 
Jywndyy = wiS-Fiwande. Both names together are used in the little fragment 
T ii D 66, 2, of which we give here the whole recto page. (1)... ov (2) 'zfywonyt 
Pyyliyy oo ذه‎ (8) drst "zigbumgh] mgl") (4) mario o om ' Bikipyb (5) matu 
w’ddjywndyy tyh (6) rwn miyy o on wmonyy (T) y'zyy piryy "^ pop nomma” 
(8) By o on 'njwnyy roto (9) yydw dyan oe oo cn (10) ruzšn' Bypwryo wrzkro 
“ [From] six kings (and) gods, from (1) the magnificent king, Lord Mth, 
from (2) the Lord of the Seven Climes, 1 Living Spirit, and (3) the Mother 
of the Righteous, from (4) the viotorious and brave Father, skilful God 
Xurmazda, from (b) the redeemer Lord Jesus, the Prince of the Churches, 
from (6) the shining Daughter of God, the wondrous . . .". These six are the 
Tertius Legatus, Spiritus vivens, Mother of Life, Pinus Homo, Jesus, and the. 
Maiden of Light. 

(15) Jsp, above translated as “mg” The € “bas not been noticed 

` elsewhere.: The five Jaspa are beyond the ten firmaments; they intervene 
between the Paradise and the Mixed World. There is an abundance of “ walls "' 
and “moata ” in this world, in the Manichman view, but five walls exist in 
sun and moon only; in Sogdian the words are 8’ “ wall” and prks “ moat ” 
= MPors. pérgin (e.g. in M 128; M664; Tii D 116); the Universe is bounded 

by a single wall, soo M 98 V'13, M 99 V 2; “Kephalaia 91, 5; Fihrist, 330, 21 
(but cf. Psalm-book, 139, 13-14). The world has a “ roof”, Kephalasa, 170, 25 
(of. 80, 2, of the New World), there are “ watch-towers.” in the realm of the 

' Splenditenens, Psalm-book, 188, 26, which is further described as a “camp ”, 
Kephalata, 92, 13. All this does not help us to define the meaning of faspä. 
There are, as far as I know, only two passages in the Manichæan literature 
that give any information on the .“ roof of the world”, Kephalata, 90, 24, 
and 170, 2; in both macrocoam and microcosm are: confronted. Keph., 90, 
` 22 sqq., “the head of the cosmos is the dpy7 of the Garments; ite throat is 
the neok of the Garmenta; its stomach is the five dmAópara, which are the 

. of the Garments”; the items next mentioned are the firmaments and the 

ohare Keph., 170, 1 POS ., “his head corresponds to the drapy7} of the five 
Garmenta ”, followed by the ten firmaments and the “wheel of the sphere ". ` 
These Garments are undoubtedly the Three! Garments ór Wheels of wind, 
fire, and water, in which the late F. Cumont recognized the elemental spheres 
a male and a female," With these wards concludes the deseription af the creation of the firma- 
menta in that fragment ; they agree closely with the last words of our fragment. We can thus 
confidently sy that the description of the Armaments is complete in our text, except for two 
or three words. 

1 Despite the unpleasant fact that their number/is said to be five in Xepá., 170, 2. -Perhaps 

“ five garments " there is ollipsis of ' five spreads of the three garments ". Different are the 
five “ great garments” of Keph., 177, 2-8, which came into existence only after the third creation, 


"SR 
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(water, air, fire) of the Stoics, which surround the earth. According to the 
Manichwans the Garments, although they have their proper place under our 
earth, also encompass the universe and so have their ärapx# on the roof 
of the world. They had to be protected against the Powers of Darkness and 
therefore were enveloped in the five daAdpara., These “spreads " obviously 
accompanied the Garments from their emplacement in the “third earth " 
, to the top of the world; it is thus appropriate that they should be mentioned 
as the first thing created in the Mixed World. With the daAdpara we would 
identify also the maškbē,! “ mattresses ” or “ beds”, named by Theodor bar 
Qonai in connection with the Garments, in & troublesome passage (Pognon, 
129, 6; cf. Cumont, i, 31 sa. ; Schæder, Studien, 345; Jackson, 240). At any 
rate, Sogdian faspa = Syr. matkbé = drAwua. Hence, from Av. fraspag-, 
Yt. 15, 2, between güiu- “throne, couch” and upasterena- “ spread, rug”, 
cf. Pers. faraep “ tapestry ”’.? 

(78) mej’, above translated as “Jens”. Not found elsewhere in Sogdian. 
The passage can be interpreted in three ways. Firstly, it is commonly said 
that the Spiritus vivens created °“ ten firmaments and one wheel (of the sphere) ” ; 
hence, “magic my” ” — the zodiac ١ This must be discarded, because the 
zodiac is dealt with later on (111 sqq.) and ought not to have been mentioned 
here. Secondly, the second half of the sentence, “they set up one magic mg”, 
could be meant merely to define-the shape of the ten firmaments in their totality 
( they formed ten firmaments and set them up as a, or in the shape of a, magic 
twelve-faced mej’ "). It seems to me that this; too, must be rejected, because 
the wording scarcely admits this sense; the numeral “ one ?” would not have 
been used ; there would have been "ign o'nep (or some such words) after sm'nyy. 
The third possibility, the only one that-seems to meet the case, is that the. 
“ magic mij " is an object that is distinct from the firmaments, not forming | 
part of them, but aituated within the area ocoupied by them. Only one such 
object is known from other sources: the '' wheel that lies in front of the Rex 
honoris", to which a whole chapter of the Kephalata (xxxvi, pp. 87 sq.) is 

"devoted. This “ wheel”, which must not be confused with thé “ wheel of the 
sphere ” (as was done by A. Béhlig in his summary of the contente, Keph., 
p. xxii), fully deserves the epithet “ magical". The invisible “roots” of the 
firmaments, Archons, and Elements are tied to it. All that happens in the 
— M noe seated on a throne in the 


1 Thus to bo reed as plural (with Pognon). 

1 Regrettably this meaning is anything but assured. ‘The Bw kä» has it from Burüri, who 
declines responafbility’ for it and attributes it to tho Nushe-i Mire) Ibrükim, a book (No. 56 in 
Blochmann’s list) used also by the author of the Farkang-i Jakangirf, who, however, refrains 
from giving this meaning, perhaps wisely. Ordinarily farasp/farasb is a “ roof-beem ", seo 
e: Ibn Isfandiydr's Him. of Tabaristón, tr. E. G. Browne, p. 39, n. 1 = ed. Tehran, 1, 87,7 
[the unknown يلور‎ there isa local word for “ rafter ”, of. Velatru palar, Lambton, Tree Persian 


Dialects, 90; in the Alwgaddimatw 'L Adab, 25, 5, يلو لزه‎ = Ar. ‘arid oould be *, | bL]; Asadi 
ed. Iqbal; SAahmames (once); AF. (three times); eto. “ Roof-beam ” is also the meaning of 
Pahl fraep in AV., il, 11, 12. د‎ a ts A 
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sóventh heaven; it is his magio mirror (cf. Keph., 88, 31, “ the wheel is like 
unto a great mirror"); there are twelve “forms” or “ figures ” (ou) in it, 
of. the Sogdian zWi-rytyy, lit. “ twelve-faced ” (cf. "w-ryt'k “ povonpóowros ”, 
P 8, 107, of a p8"k = pali, elsewhere pr”, pr’kh = banner). A “ Light-faced 
wheel" is mentioned in the Pealm-book, 188, 32, though as belonging to the 
Splenditenens (cf. ibid., 138, 38, “ the Rez honoris . . . who looks after the root 
of Light”); it is doubtful whether ’skyoy ozr- “ suparior wheel ” (lit. “ high- | 
lying wheel ”) in our fragment, line 129, refers to the King of Honour's television 
set (the parallel passage quoted above, p. 313, n. 10, can be said to militate 
against it) Now, if it is conceded that the “magic myj’” is this “ magic 
mirror ”, we can more confidently hope to discover the meaning of the Sogdian 
word. I had considered “wheel”, “ mirar ”, “ orb ", “ prism ", ending up 
with “disk”, when it.oocurred to me that myj’ could well be the Sogdian 
word for “ lentil ”. Persian madi, mid, also و‎ ja = mati “ lentil ” (e.g. Mugadds- 
matu ’l-Adab, 14, 15; 60, 14 = Ar. 'adas) is milik in Pahlavi; it is spelled . 
myčwk and nuyšuk,1 of. Geiger, BSOS., VIII, 502; wavering between č and š 
. in Pahlavi invariably indicates the rare sound X. The Old Iranian form was 
*midu- or *matbu- (*mifu- or *matfu-). Since old u-stems often appear in’ 
Sogdian with the ending -ã, as e.g. Man. Sogd. Be, Buddh. Bogd. B'z'kÀ, Olr. 
bäzu-, Pers. basil (BSOAS., XI, 732), or Man. Sogd. prs’, Buddh. Sogd. pre EA, 
OTE. parsu- (Av. paresu-, porosu-), Pers., wahid, the postulated Olr. word for 
“lentil”, if it existed in Sogdian, should be *mazá (Man. “my’, Buddh. 
“myz kh) in that language, precisely the form found in our text. Accordingly, 
I have ventured to translate as “ lenk ”, m the sense of “ any object resembling. 
& lentil or the double-convex optical leng in form " (second meaning in Webater's 
Internat. Dict. ; the optical lens was invenzed about a millennium after Mani’s 
time). Words for “lentil ” were used for lenticular objects in antiquity, chiefly, 
it seems, for hot-water bottles, also for various kinds of flasks, eto.; so Lat. | 
lentioula, Gr. daxós, Late Hebrew '*dàsan, cf. L Low, Aram. Pflanzennamen, 
182. As early as the time of Trajan the crystalline lens was so described, as 
faxoedis, by Rufus of Ephesus, cf. G. Sarton, Introd. to the Hist. of Science, i, 


١ 282. [On magic mirrors, cupa, eto., see B. Laufer, “The Prehistory of Television", 


The Sotenisfio Monthly, xxvii (1928), 456 eqq.] : 

(99-100) ‘yet, prs’, qpy8. The + of ‘yz “row " or “ street ?' forms part of 
the word, see the passages below ;. wrongly BBB., 122; BSOAS., XI, 727. 
‘Chr. Sogd. "yz, too, is singular = “street” (Lentz translated as “ Plätze ").' 
On prs’ “side” see the preceding note; prs’kh, as “rib”, in P 7,57. The 
word for “shop, stall”, gpy = *kopi (1); recalls Pers. kulbe (Man. MPers. kurbag, 
Arm. krpak, eto.).—COf. M. 108, 10 (very broken passage) sjm nyf ’norwen 
Pystyt [~ ] "geb “ty qpybi [ ° ]’rty Bh. Of greater importance هذ‎ tho 
fragment M 548, a miserable sarap, which once contained a different recension, 
but one very close to the one published here, of the “ story of the world ". 


1 In the same passage in different reoensions and MSS.; there is thus no need to consider 
other words sich as Pers. medang “ green pea ” (Kabuli sufuk). 
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Its recio page corresponds to lines 97-105, its verso page to 122-4 :— 
M 548, recto 
(1) Sys xxx wordt 'skw[ ' - [in every threshold] are thirty 
(2) wyspw w'c(r)n]yy xii xii 'yz[ bazaars each, in each bazaar 12 


(3) 's&yy oo wy[spy'] ‘yzdtyy cyndr[ rows, in each row [3]60 stalls. 
n E kpy8 'styy o'rty myš[ ` ‘Those bazaars, stalls, rows 


. | kpyôt 'yzdt "ty wari ‘ . . . [therein] are [fettered] 
Ps ee السو‎ yap all demons that... 
9) كله‎ 
M 548, verso / 
(8) Jt9'rt "tyh am’nyytt ... hedid . . . and the heavens... 


. (9) p]8yno'nd o ’rty e[m]'[n]yyt tyh they pulled up, and the heavens... 
(10) Jen xy88 8yw[tyy plm (wyxth t) from those demons roots 
(11) ] wt [']tyy ó... ... sinews and... 


(106) wyšprkr need not be a proper name (as assumed in BBB., 60), but 
can be an appellative and hence refer to the Spiritus vivens; thus it may have 
the force of “ demiurge ”. According to M. Benveniste (see Textes Sogdtens, 
p. 215) wyšprkr should be the Indian Vidévakarman in disguise. This is ingenious 
and poasibly even true. Except for the £, apparently the sole reminder of its 
Indian origin, wyšp-rkr would be correct Sogdian, for Visva-karman; Bogd. 
arkar-, preserved only in the compound ’rkr-on(’)y = samskrta-, is no doubt 
identical with ’rk- “work, job, deed” (presumably an ancient r/n-stem); 
even the š can perhaps be excused, with the help of wyšpšy “prince”. It is 
possible that wyéprkr is a genuine Sogdian word that merely coincided with 
tbe Indian name., At any rate, my identification of wytprkr with the Myzdgt’c 
od ’zdygr yrd of Mir. Man., i, 178, was ill-considered. After the creation of 
the world the Spiritus vivens and the Mother of Life place that “ divine 
messenger ”, whose nature and position in the Manichæan pantheon remain 
unexplained, before another god, whom I proposed, in the edition of the text, 
to identify with either the Rez honoris or the Splenditenens (with some measure 
of preference for the former). Waldschmidt and Lentz, Man. Dogm., 510, 
declared that the second alternative was not worth considering. However, 
if one translates the passage mot à mot, it is easily seen that the Splendttenens 
and no other is meant there. “ (That god) who stands above that firmament 
and holds the head(s) of those gods "—'" those gods” nearly throughout refers 
to the Elemente.. Properly understood, the sentence at once recalls the words 
used by St. Augustine, Contra Faustum, xv, 5, Ostende nobis moechos tuos, 
Splenditeneniem ponderatorem et Atlantem laturarsum : Ilum enim dicis capita 
elementorum tenere mundumque substinere, istum autem genu fizo, scapulis 
validis subbajulare tantam molem utique ne tle, deficiat. 

[Additional Note. ~The meaning ' “shop, stall” conjectured above, pp. 311, 316, 
for gpy8, is confirmed by a series of words in Turkish languages, which 
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were probably kaanan from Sogdian ; in is Eastern dialects of Sogdian the 
pronunciation of gpyS approached *kepid, cf. BSOAS., X, 97. Kadyari, i, 2985 ` 
c cS kebit = hänüt “shop, tavern”; Hua-yi-yi-yü, ed. Klaproth, 205, #' I 
7 hebit “ Bude”, with referénce to Tatar ouf: Codex. Cumanious, 1839, chebit’ 

` = apoteoha = rion (dukkän) ; Radlov, ii, 1400, 1416 kibi “ lavka, Laden” 
for Tobol and Kazan dialects. Pelliot; T’cung Pao, xxviii, 1991, 112, whose 
- tentative comparison with Mongol (eto.) kabis “ carpet” ‘can scarcely be , 
maintained, ascribed the word to Mongol; it occurs, according to him, in thé 
Mongol: Hua-yi-yi-yil ; it is not found -in the Mongol material cro 
, ` accessible. ] Š; 


, ' ADDENDUH 


| -Unfortunataly I overlooked the tiny fragment T ii D 189, 38, another 
copy of the text of the first folio of M 178 (above, p. 307). It is from the middle 


of a page and has no complete lines. Ita recto page corresponds to lines 3946, 


its verso to lines 54-65 : it has a few additional words at the end. Variante :— 
(33) qyrmnyy (35) "yy (38) + o 'tyy before me[y] (37) [s] tyy 'spyn(o)H] | 
(40) [']riyy wm] pteytyy"t* [ (42) rm h (43) ptz'n'nd (45) nyyst (46) [ ]8y]y_ 
instead of -’tyin (54) [uy ]& moy B[ mistake (56) Jetyyi zn[d (56/7) جم[‎ z'wr 
o "iy pr [Pvn)dky (58) ‘riyy S(y)[Éliwwo (59) [pe] nni o "riyh. py[ (60) 
Pyy sliyt] (61) apparently (pr) wyén (62) "Brt is exprened by RUDI, » pippi = 
lxx (63) zoyh o (64) rymeyh. ° .: 


. End of fragment :—]tgt (yy) (1) ugyndy[ (= 65) 


| قهز .]كز‎ zl. Bal. | 

` The variante are, on the whole, purely orthagraphical. They suggest, however , 

- two improyementa-in the translation printed above, p: 308 :—lineg 34 sqq. “ All 
good things are born from it . . springs flowing with ambrosia that fill the 
` whole Paradise ; countless groves and plains, and mansions, eto." ; lines 45/6 
“in eternal life without death ”. The last words of the text probably mean 
^ ae ae are never dekoroi, [their f brightness never becomes darker. f 


8 enn delicious fragrance (zu[c]”  Bw[8] E. ? 
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Irano-Indica . 
Em H. W. BATLRY Š 
d. füudagara- —— 


T a, recent lecture to the Philological Bociety (now in the press, and to 
appear in the Transacisons, 1947) I had occasion to quote a Central Asian 
ethnic name Tiaudagara-. The one passage where this name has been’ found 
is in the Khotanese manuscript in the Biblioth&que Nationale numbered 
P 2741. I had prepared this text for publication in 1942, but it remains still 
unprinted. I therefore print it here since a controversy may be expected over 
this name as a possible equivalent of @oydpa, and it is deairable the basic 
evidence should be in the hands of scholars as soon as possible. A complete 
translation is hardly possible yet and had the relevant pee 18 rendered 
here. - 


P 2141 

1 | zzvi vî add hag ١ كفو‎ bisi thyai pada te ~ 

2 || khu-và fiad& bisi pasa mistye ysarrnimje jànavo vi gna ysa 1 kg- 

3 mÃcü vastä ysarmai parau natem = khu garvà hva:mäla 1 vate 

dasau ?- 
4 hada cimudam. bimdš t hamdrryi vys?’ tsvämdüm ~ că 358 
hamdrryi vya mistye badi hī- 

5 . ya padamja 9% bika tcerai hamya — khu gaoti àvamdüm — viri va didye 

6 hadai si khüm cà évämé haste si tvi kgmãoü vàstà thyau närämgña 

7 hame = cu cimga kgira bisi had stare tti vifia ni teva ham&re — ` 

8 khu miri sacü àvamdüm haudamye hadai [tti f] * kamact &na stgnücü 

9 āu barbajiyäm hiya silya ~ ttivi faa bisa brrastámdüm si kgm&- 
10 cüvabàügükhuste ^ utt& vā hve si kamäcü va äphäji stare ~ cu thyautta- 
11 náàmjsi hgmá ye gi parye ~ u ou jeàm قط‎ viña ttrrük& bayarküta u 
12 قمتقطمه‎ agga ttükš nüvarü hgm& nestämdä =¬ ttü jeàm am va ttarrda- 
13 $am u ée aga u birükam $ üstamna dirsā dirah hvamdà papgéğ kimdi 

. S khu ttrrükvàagtü ni pa- : 

14 قذافتمط‎ = uttijsàm va kamthi strraihá: sempok şta ~ fad bis skarhver 
` mä- 
15 fti 28mye hadai aoû na kemot vãştê niramdim ~ rräha;ji 
16 màátà pamjsüss hadai kęmäct avamdum ~ u didye hadaivàm hama ١ 
17 pyamtsä bãstãmdÃ ~ u ou mam hg:nà va rrviyi myédÿ ya tvā hà nva pa- 
18 rau haudem u svgna kalai hà aügavüm vir&st& parauta haudem u my- 
19 édi— u khu busta si badi havi kiri dade =~ tti và ttudiá& sadä- 


1 ysa, Ara:mala, bimdd deleted. 1 Letters in Hallos need verification. 
* kamdrryy vya written subsoript. : - 4 Blurred out. 
` F ¥ áa.. to .. birdhim subscript. M 
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oi thatbaha: n£ma birika tave ou fiade bisi hîvî kalteyarai ye 

u mamgali chard ttattaha: u c[n& ttattahé: ~ tt và tt tte parau pa- 
stamdé si dasamye hadaive Am n&r&müfiü hame byysé mam nä mümdi yg 
n mam drr&ma &phaji stare ou ri mam hvehva:rüm nestë va damda 


viri eds ñaéñ, bisi hasdi yudeim si kha vë gürmaysdi EEE bi- 

sā ttuméiyi hástem u ramnimje mistye jänave vi bisi thim&iya =~ 

u khu tti hadi urmaysdi gugprrisamoagtá në pada yin[me = ysi ^ 

ysarrnai mistye haură pyamteagté hà atras& hagdi khu yine = utta 

và hvàmdá si cve mam hamdana bisai parau hamáte ttuve ttà svi düthidai 

paryüm ~ cu hadi gtëre قاط‎ ri spagté yg — tti viña ttàkye badi vi phari 

niti si cu badi niramd& hamäre = tvi rraysgé vi ggs&ñë hame = 

tti va kaji mastê beraji vi kalatoyarai birük& diéti parau pastämdä si 

vilia am ga * thti:ya’ aga u barsü astamna hauda aÿgava nya 3 teimdà : 

u hauda birüka cu am gükäminé fina sacü-patäm jsa badi pad[mà- 

re u tvi pa teüfiai hame = khu rraysgá vi ysarrnai badi virästä pharë ` 
gaste ` 

u tii va gao ina maja hvamdä pidakà hajsandamda si gacü-pata am 
manna : 

tla tti hğîîmd& si khu và kemiot حمق‎ thyai padi teà hit u ou mam 
ttikyam 


“tanpa nad bide dame Dah kah has sawa tia ut BA 


^ 


cu js&m va ğyaéti hiya dyüma ya tv& välai hinvästä hajsaudamda u pg- 

mam * sada-ayemva stare ~ tti fiada bis& ttü pidak& hau.ni nifávem x u‏ قوز 

fihitjsi*ysé ° aüga mi biéasta gurste u tti và hve si Badi bisi rrviyi 

mysdé pajsë pharaka nā yudem ou sacti bisa saläta stare tti hauta stare 

viña ttikye pamd& müfía u Aaëä bisai hà ttà hvem si éveri tta gacü bisa sa- 

lava ~ dva pacidg ms cimgs ksirástá hadi stäre u kusti burg mari kgmä- 

ci ina vidästä në hajsauda yih[me ni tava hame ~ ttà hà ajgava pamjsü- 

samye hadai ava u idarj jsäm hà cimg& rrumda hîvî hadi éahvam: dittü 

kithi bisai sim dam éü [+] tu gj hà fade bisi virästä hvamdi haste 

ge li bisai mam hadi ste khvam jai hamgüjüm = u vagti 5 
- viram jsa ni, 

hamgve — tt hå hamárrimji فاون‎ * māti gant bis hina āta u tti jsam 
hà spari- 

bistê aġgava dvi ysara cumudgna ° h[na &jlmdámd& u dvi s tali 
khu kgmäcü . 


B px didye hadai buka hg:në muda u nârä u dvi dvarü — hagtimye 


bl h]na Sarda u Maps buri tevàmdá u, ttrrükvà ha ni dirvàmdá ~ 


u gg- 
1 ysi deleted. | * Qa, nya, jas deleted. 
š mam, yad subscript. . 4 Blurred out akeara. 


* ve with e deleted. ° nokti and oumudgaa subscript. 
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sava tti cumuda ysaurré yudamda tti hvàmd si or hve:hvarãm u cimgüm , 
hivi - 
thapsá ye — ci và mäñäm Ka mäétämjsye áamde vi Ani büstámda u nau- 
hyi: buri hina ni bästämda u haysi tsvamda = u gacü-pate jsäm kithi 
nesta u ksimye hadai hà ttrrükä bayarkäväm hiya hina āta = u 
padauysü nauhä: hà Ghü:ysä aga u berak& gttjm& üha: astamna hve- 
hvu:r&na hina ava u ühü:ysü ajga astamna ve tcaurabistä hvamdà mu- 
da u nva jsam ha cim ! gacti bisi hina ava u khvam ttrrüká bayarkäväm 
hi- 
ya hlna dya viri ada ivi stämdä u nesta u gacü-pave ri hà bimda 
ni dirvämdé ~ u drrai hada ri va gacü-pate mimdamda u hamtai và 
begaraks attjmà figa u ayaviré tiga uha: üga u kghürà 
apa figa u aha:or u c[n& ttattahi: &starnna drrayi birü- 
kim jsa hãysi tevàmdà u viram hà bars& uga tsve u tta hve si &phàji 
pharakyi gtâre mêfiam jsa hartei hàysa tsa u hamtai và gact-patam 
jaa hàysi ni dirvem taai si ãrrã vi ka$e = u hamida va drrai mááti müm- 
dem u cu va kithä ajgavam üstamna ttüdiáa ya tti ri va pa kithi pha ni 
mumdamdé u t&rrükàm vaski hà hamtei sah&:në apa jsa hina ajimdamdi 
u hau:rám muram jsa éüje va prrafii pudümdà si mihe dva pacada hve:hva- 
ra u dümta áüje ni padam ~ ou mam begará attjmà aüga &stamna 
büga.fiphera hvamda ya tti gacû västä haysi tevamdà u khu kithi 
bisä ttüd!éa nitcà kithi ate ttrrikam jsa hami hamya ~ ou va pa 
ttarrdasam hadrri vya icimjfiva ya قاط‎ pa ttrrükvästä hays tsvämda 
pated hà ttrrükvà bisa dasau miétäri hvandé ttrramda si bädäm padjmam = 
u ttiña bedi jaam hā fiae bisi virästä sac &na pidak& à gi 
handa và prrivasti rrispüra âta u hada ou am gauthüiéanä teimdà u 
ttyàm daáam hvamdam jsi hamtai ttrrikvagté thyai haryäsakä paáavem 
ai ba- 
di-dijsàm và mistiram hvamdäm jsa näşkicā padjm si tti rrispüra u 
hadi tava hamäri ā ne ~ u harysàká teve u ttaudägaräm vi hà pyamtsñ 
dvi yearré hina āta ou [۰] * karattahá: teva 3 ttarrdafäm vi u hary&- 
saki bidagts hà * hajsaudämdä u ttü rà jaam ttarrdasva bisi drrai-sse 
ula badi yudam 5 u tti jsam ayavirä adp& bekš ca bīrūkā 
u ttarrdaás ittiyigand ttāttāhä: u saikairä ttrrūkä chara à- 
stamna haud& bisa hvamg& háysi bástamdá ~ khu và viri am tte gasg- 
ta u miri hà kithi Ana hamtei ttarkgn& ajga jsa dümta niramda u ham- 
tai ttye aga jsa hauparibistä kithé bisà hvamdà muda ~ haryasakü jsam 
hà tti tti hvàmdà si cu mihe dva pacada hve:hvara giám mahe haryäsa 
sand * ha- 
myamdüm badi hivi mam pacadä niátà — khväm và ttarrd&áa vastä 
1 cim deleted. 2 1 Blurred out. 
8 (nile with e deleted. * ka deleted. 
* Read yudümda. * ad subeoript. 
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H. W. BAILEY— 


‘de u kithi bisa hvamd& mihe v& pā ققدم‎ yinàm = ou jsäm va sj cim- 


ge kgirä bisai hadi ye ttye jai Jsárn faé& bis& hamgvim u pidekä hà.n& 

dirvem haurü = salā jsai ha biáü gude si cu Imàjsa + hadi ya tti 

biéñ gach āva u mājā và pa dittu. pühä:ya üstamna drrayi : 

mista hada u ni ttaát8 stadam astamna éïdas& hvamd& tti pa 

gact āva ~ tti và brragti si cimga kgjrüstà và rrviyi myédÿ 

cilaka ava ~ ttai hà hvem ai kgj-sse kina vā fra rrãég pastäm- ` 

dă yude u Himji ñüca u dva paáamjsana + u ttã va hve si mam 

va pā امهو‎ Gna cë 'tt&y& khi astamna cimgam * hivi pidakä tta tta à ~ sj 
va pà ha- : 

di dilaki mümde u hamtsä ttamgātvā bjaã hadám jsa pahai u ttrrikva 

ttrramdä u viri ina vidästä h&ysi tave ovai jsam va cimgü rrum- ` 

dš hiya hg:n& va myédy ya tvàvi jsam ttrrüka ققاط‎ ysyamda pī- 

dàkü àstamna ~ khu durbiksÿ u āphāji pattiye u kará kithi jsam ha 

sina hamthrriyämdä drrai maéti ri kamthi viri ni prrihiyamdä ~ tti ha 

karattahü: ina caraihü 3 glyi caraihi: uha: u bidigà 

sahš-në üstamna hvamdä d = cvam hà dûümvi tta tía hvamda 

Bi mb- ' 

Bm khu yamda imi garvästä tedbrri yamda mahe kithi §na ham- 

jyam kguna miri u kari kithi jsim mam sina gtáre ~ tti vi jsãm mam yü- 

ttjn& bisa had& stare miysdyğna cu hamjyüri mirám u adam. jsam bi- 

ga Dada namda ~ eu hoà ste qj a vilaldi sie — itam và hamtsi Df | 

fia jsi n&toi bastamdi u garvä &nàm gach vasii paéamdä - j 

ttam hvämdä si ou hvehva:r&m badi ye ttü hiya tojmeñä dyamda si tti 

tta gatcasté tta tta burgtä ~ ou hg:nà ste u hve:hvara ttyüm-ri mam ng- 

stă va dis niftê tsvava khu drrüna teva hamāta tsūva tti nva haina- 

va mihe ri am amaja dirki vigina nima mi nā yinäm ~ 

khu قط‎ ñaáš bisi kemäcü ttrramdüm u khu va niramdii drrai-sse haupari- 

pamjsasi va hvamd& muda = khu ttumjeri māśti ksimye hadai xm 
ttrramdtm 

pated vā nya ‘hvamdä En E TURNER Evaman muda 

u pamjsásá jeàm jümdà bästämdä cvam va pā kithi dümvam sturü 

ya tte pa biéã badā yudämdä = cu jsàrü 505 jeàm baka kgistä yu- | 

 dámdi u ttû jsàm قد‎ hamdada yadamda ~ ou viña buhä:thum bisa ttatta- 

ra şare tte pā dva drrai jina karattahà: u dyau-tevinë bvästämdé ~ ou 
- Büha:cü 

&na dyau-tcvjna buri mapa sÍ ttattatšm jan basta Ika ماو‎ = dyau-tcvinü 
fina jsàm i 

atidi kam&oti yIp&kin& ttahi: buri vara jsám ttarda&am ttüdiéäm u 

ttürkš bayarkäyäm hiya budlmaciya cü js&m mistam hvanda ttyam hiya 

jen hauva j ja u ou hye hiya hauva pattiya u 


1 Road tmaja. 1 pm 
- 3 caraihà deleted. E xA 
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124' viña ri am Gaji vina harpdrrauysi- muri hamdarye hvendye d 
tema 

195 '"niátà «n dias desea Daun iy ana ا‎ 

126 hiya ngma sj pşjsi harasta khu tts tta badijna áüjafía ni samim- 

127 de nvgéti ra mam pamda hîvî pacadä nistà kgmãcü bisai mam aürrüsü 

128 hasdi sgika ye ~ khu je&m và ñasä bisi mara gacü àvüm u didye 

129 -hadai ma kathi-r&ysi pyatad büste u tta — — | 

190 ttam hvg ai rrvive và mam virästä tta tta parau š si khve ttà kẹ- 

181 mäct am padi tad ästamna hada hisimde raysgi virg va vasti 

132 hajsema — u gülai š ve YÄ tta tta parau pastamda ai kügti 

133 buri và cimgvê bisi hada na gesämde u parauve và ni hisilá dva 

134 hamas khyam và paran hifté si cilaka : Té DR T Eyang MOI: 

190 . v&.au 11 parau Am mam spaátim . 

The document contains the draft of a report (l. 1 aträsa-) to the Court 
from Thyai Padá-teà (l. 1). It is written from Batsou (l. 8 miri sacū ‘here 
Satgou ’) and concerned with the confused situation in. Kantgou. Seven Chinese 
princes (rrispura) wished to visit the Gauthüáana- in Khotan (l. 75), but the 
difficulties of the road made & return into China advisable. The passage of 
interest here is IL 76-9 :— 


“ 1 sent Thyai Hlaryisaka with tho ten men to the Tui, saying, Make 
inquiries of the senior men controlling the country, whether the princes and 
the messenger can go or not. And Haryäsaka went and among the Ttaudügaras 
in front came an army of two thousand which went to Qarategh among the 
Tardus.” 1 

This text of P 2741 is concerned Sidi the same events as the text Ch 00269, 
which will be printed with translation in B8OA8 12, iii. 


2. ANS paysa- ‘face’ 

Tt as proved possible to determine the meaning of paysa- ‘face’ from the 
context and the cognate words in other Iranian dialects. I quote first a passage 
from the Sudhana-avadäna. The passage in the Divyävadäna (p. 449), where 
Manohara asks baok from the queen, her husband's mother, Süryaprabhà, 
her magical jewel (cüdámam), reads :— - 

Manohara . . . upasamkraniya pädayor nipata keruna-dina-vilambitair 
aksarair etam artham nivedayam asa . . . talas laya sa cüdüämanir vasträni ca 
Manoharāyai datang. قطن‎ oa purike prapio kala dguntanyam evam mamo- 
n. na bhavatits. ` 

“Manohara approaching and falling at her hdi in piteous accents told her 
the matter. .. . Then she gave her the jewel and the garments, and said, 
Daughter, dt tho due time you were to oome, 80 reproach lies not on me.” 

This familiar story of Sudhana and Manohara is told in metrical form in, 

three, partly incomplete, Khotanese manuseripte, Ch 00266, P 2025 + P 40898, 


1 viña.. to.. lef deleted. - ` 2 oi aw i unclear and deleted. 
VOL XI, PART À ` . > rig 
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and P 2957 (this the best manuscript) The is passage in Ch 00266 and 
P 2025 (P 2957 here differs) reads as follows :— . 
Ch 00266. 158-159 (a carelesaly spelt manuscript). 

Süryaprraba rina khu tiu prracat bausta 

ca 3g ya buatyousta rana ti je khasttuve hä hada 

ttai hod kşama jsa diva tiästa ma hajsa: 

Manauhara paysvira ناماع‎ nasa saraka . 
P 2025. 238-241. ١ 

Süryapaba rina khu ttu jua busta ! 

cas gg ye bveyausta rana ts قوز‎ khatttwoas hà kuda 
! tte hvà sa kgama jsa mao ttásta . 

` Manauhgra paysvira gtau 1045 ysekha . 

The former passage can be rendered: “When the queen Stiryaprabha 
`understood the matter, what was the brilliant Jewel, then indeed she gave it, the 
khasttwoaa- (1 of. kausiubha), to her. She spoke thus to her, Daughter, take not 
your pardon from me (read -m jsa). Manohara being on her face (páyea, 
vira) cried out piteoualy.’ The second text has méud, voc. sing., ‘mother,’ 
which seems to be an error for 0:6 ‘daughter’ and has omitted ma hajsa 
(hajsa > *fralona, see BSOS 9. 539) or a similar verb. The same phrase 
páysvira in older form is found in E 2. 132 : 

Badr hi ürümdie balys po pàysu virs haraysde 

_ 'Bhadra enters, he extends himself on his face at the Buddha's feet.’ 

In the Jataka-stava 20 v 4 we find péysvird sam ‘lying on his face’. In 
P 2927. 46 also pdysvira occurs, Buti in an unclear passage (where however miyi 
“he lies down ° precedes paysvira ‘ on his face ’). 

, This meaning ‘ face’ for paysa- was found when I had the pleasure during 
the summer of 1947 of reading the Jitaka-stava with Dr. M. J. Dresden and 
Dr. Ilia Gershevitch. It was confirmed by Dr. Gershevitch, who quoted Bud. 
Sogd. p'z “pas, and Brp'z *frapäz which are known in a similar context. The 
Viévantara Jätaka has 359 ff. :— 

riy "yw mik yêk yh oya www ph Brp'z w'pint ‘and all the women 
of the zenana fell on the face before the king’. A similar phrase must be read 
in P(aris text) 21 b 14 ryty Prpzwpini. In a Chr. Bogd. text is found : wydny’m 
qyer pr p'z 'mpst dn’ yty wa) pro nen’ brd’rt qw byy s'r ‘then the Cæsar fell on 
his face with all the multitude and gave honour to God’ (Müller-Lentz, 
Soghdtsche Terte ii p. 29 and p. 89; but one would not compare *páz with 
Buyni pale ‘ face ’, which I. I. Zarübin, Orokorskie Teksty, p. 50, has in the form 
pro, pvo pio ‘face’). The compound Brp'z *frapäe ‘with face forward” means 

, prone on the face”. ° 

The phrase “fall on the face” is familiar in Zoroastrian Pahlavi and. else- 
where. In the Karnamak (ed. E. K. Antia, chap. 15, $ 20), when Sahpuhr 


1 bw Is broken away. ^ 


3 
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is brought alive before Ardadir who had thought him dead :— 

Artayir “ka8-aš Sahpuhe frazand ^s wah ‘dit "pat ro8 Gpast ^ut ‘andar Ohrmazd 

‘When Ardašir saw Sahpuhr, his own son, he fell on his face and thanked 
Ohrmazd.’ In the parallel passages here the Indian texte do not give such 
'8 phrase, nor does the article of H. Washburn Hopkins (BSOS 6. 369 ff.) on 
Hindu Salutations. On p. 374 ho remarked that complete prostration belonged 
to the later epic (uraseva-prasamase ' you bow as it were with the belly "). 
In the Kàrnamak similarly, the Móbadàri Mobad (8 12) ‘pat röð Gpast ' fell on 
his face ° before the king. 

If now we assume that Middle Iranian *pása- meant ‘ surface ' , being thence 
specialized in the meaning ‘face’, the Wayi pus ‘breast’, Khowar (loan- 
word) pûs can, as named from the ‘ front.surface ’, be associated here, But it 
is also possible to explain Ossetic Digor faze, Tron fas “back surface’ by the 
same Mid. Iran. *paza-. For the use in reference to either front or back surface, 
one can recall how Khotanese braha means ‘ back’ (rendering Sanskrit prstha) 
and in jetmnd brihà (Siddbasdra 121 v 2) with the epithet jsimnd ° fine ' renders 
the Sanskrit kukgs ' belly ', and similarly in Játaka-stava 12 x 2 in the phrase 
brahyets jsena ‘in his belly ?. 

. The attempt to associate Ossetio fass with Khotan. phajsa (Asica, Tran- 
sactions of the Philological Society 1945, p. 11) was at the time hesitant and 
can now be seen to have been mistaken. T. Burrow has indicated 
to me that the correct explanation of phajsa is got by comparing Old Indian 
sphig- ‘ Hinterbaoke'. As in Av. zyam-: zim- ‘ winter’ beside Old Ind. kim, 
we should have *sphyag-: sphig-, whence come Iranian phajsa in Khotanese 
and Indian sphigydm (aco. sing.) in the Rigveda, and later sphtg-. 

It is profitless to discuss here E. Leumann's confusion of págsu with Old 
Ind. pamsu ‘dust’, since his conception of the Buddhist Sanskrit words in 
Khotanese was too imprecise (ms in Bud. Skt. words remains in E 24. 100 
pamsu-piséaca and E 6. 2 kamsadäysa), and he had not understood the North- 
' Western Prakrit words (ms became in Brahmi script mis as in samtsüra in 
Khotanese; in Kharogthi script it was written més, tá as in mámtšáa, satéara). 

In the Avesta, pazahvont- occurs once in the lexical fragment : pdzawuhfitom 
mird-arzānīihä pasuthaurvan ‘bevel (Frahang i oim 26). It would seem to mean : 

‘ pärahvent : in a manner worthy of his hire, used of a sheepdog’. Its con- 
nections are not clear. . 

But the Middle Iranian *páza- offers i means of determining the meaning. 
of Old Indian pájas-, for which no precise translation has hitherto been given. 
The word occurs as a simplex twenty-one times in the Rigveda beside péjasvant ` 
and in compounds. Säyana’e commentary gives bala, balavant, tejas, tejahsangha, 
bala $odla-laksana, and tejobala. "The Nirukta's pajah pâlanät ' pajas from 
palana “protecting ” attempts only an: etymology of the first syllable, to 
which Skandasvamin’s commentary gives pajo balam jvàlá-samakhyam. , They 
sought a meaning ‘force’ interpreted as 'shining'. Since pájas- is several 
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times used of Agni this vague rendering could be guessed from the, context. 

' The Petersburg Lexicon gave ‘brightness (Helle)’; for the plural ‘ 
mernde Flüche' (10. 37.8); and for the dual njan” ‘heaven and ‘arth’ 

- thence to the meaning ' freahness, vigour’. K. Geldner in his translation has 
pájas- ‘Gestalt’ (4.4.1; 4.48.1), ‘ Erscheinung ’ (1.121.11); ‘ Lichtgestalt’ 
(1.58.5), and ‘ Schein ? (3.97.5). In his Glossar he gave as the meanings (1) 
‘ardor’, (2) ‘ardor of fire’, (3) ' Glanz, Schimmer’. A. Hillebrandt in 2 
gave der lichte Schein ’. We have prthú ' broad’ agate with pdjas- in 

, 8.16.1, addressed to Agni :— 
| ví pájasá prthónd éóéucóno 

: bidhasva duisé raksáso ámiwàd. 

* Blazing everywhere with broad pdjas-, drive off foes, demons, oppressions,’ 
and 3.27.5 prthupdja ámariyo . . . agnér ‘fire with broad pdjas-, immortal '. 
In 4.46.5 Indra and Vayu are invoked rdthena prihupdjasi ° on car with broad' 
pájas-". This ‘ breadth ’ is implied algo in the simile 4.4.1, addressed to Agni :— 

I krnugod pájah prdsitim nd prüsvbm —. I 

, “Make thy pdjas- like a broad sling.’ Agni’s rufdd . . . pájo ° bright surface’ 
is mentioned in 5.1.2. 1 ` 

If, comparing Mid. Iran. *páza-, the meaning `“ surface’ is ascribed to 
BOSE mill E ODN especially to kah 11H; addressed to Indra :— 

^ dnu wā mal pdjasi acakré. 
dytvaksdma madatäm Indra kérman 


K. Geldner rendered: Himmel und Erde jubelien dir, Indra, bei der Tat tu, 
die beiden grossen raderlosen Erscheinungen. But for pdjast the translation 
‘the two surfaces ' is an excellent way to refer to heaven and earth. Similarly 
yrihupitjas- used of Agni suits his other epithet (5.8.6) urujrdyas- ‘of broad 
expanse ’, and recallé 7.8.9. sedya krpá taned récamänah ‘ shining with his own 
shape and body’. Soma’s péjämet ‘faces’ or ' surfaces ’ (9.76.1; 9.88.5).are 
` a thousandfold (sahdsra-pajas- ) (9.18.8; 9423) like his dhara, Dharmas, 
-bhygis, -caksas, -yaman. 

From pájas- ' surface ’ is derived the word pajasyá- ‘ belly ' in the Mie 
veda 4.14.8, and in a. compound in the Rigveda 3.50.3 éripdjasyé vrsabhó: 
‘the bull with three bellies’. That is to name the belly as the one, the under, 
surface. The connection of these two words was hitherto incomprehensible. 
The same suffix -yà- occurs in deyê ‘mouth ’ beside ds-. 

The use of pdjast of the ‘twò surfaces ' of heaven and earth suggests that 
the ródasī (translated by ' the two worlds ’) may also have designated the ‘ two 
° surfaces ”. If ródas- did mean ‘surface ', it would at once recall Av. raoSah-, 

' raoda- ‘face’, Mid. Pers. rwd, NPers. roy, rō. In the Alisranisches Wörterbuch 
this Avestan word i is compared to Old Indian róha- ‘rising, height’, but that 
does not mean ‘ face ”, and an Old Iran. *raudaA-, as is well known, can corre- 
spond equally to Old Ind. rodh- and to rod-. A meaning ‘surface’ would surely 
suit better in- both Indian and Iranian. 
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8 &8dnaumd, sau, ksuna ; 

The word ssdnaumd has caused difficulty: It seems obvious that it should 
` be tonhected with Av. yšnaoma-, yinüman- ° propitiation ', derivative of the | 
Old Iran. yánav- (on which E. Benveniste has recently written, Transact. 
Philol. Soc. 1945, 47-f£). Other derivates survived in Zor. Pahlavi dna, 
‘Armen. .(loan-word) &rorh, and Bogd. Bud. 'yén'm, Manich. ' yén'm ' pardon’ 
(if from *y$nauma-). An adjectival panaumaga occurs in Jätaka-stava 24 v 4 
in the meaning ‘propitiatory’. The. later forms are sanau, sanám (in the 
Ráma text P 2781.81, 88; P 2783.60, 74, and Ch 00266.85) and ginau in a 
document ([ledong 026 a 3). In the Rama text when Ravana was captured, 
şarin yuda vara stam tt ~ na ma jsanyard ° he then propitiated (= supplicated) 
them, saying, Slay me not’. The form of the word is important. The group 
xén- has been broken up by an epenthetic vowel -d-, as an- is replaced by ysin- 
in ysdnah-’‘ wash’ (Av. end8-). In the second syllable, -au- should represent 
an Old Iran. àv, which might indicate a form like Sogdian 'xfn'm (with à < du) ` 
and Old Indian cyauina- (au > Gu) beside Avestan šyaoĝna-. Khotanese has 
au in some other words: dyauysa-, äyosta- < *à-yauz- and byauta- ' devoted, 
intent on” < *abi-yaug- or *abi-yauk-.* The treatment of the final syllable 
shows -auma replaced by -au, that is, loss-of the vowel -4 followed by loss of 
the nasal which could have been indicated by m.* We find similarly nadau 
‘man’, acc. sing., in the Jätaka-stava 13 r 2 for older nadausa to the nom. 
sing. nade, nadi ;' similarly thaund, thaum, and thau ‘cloth’ are all attested. 
In nauka 'soft, fne' we have a later development of naundka- through 
*naumka-. 

The recognition that -aund, -aumd could be replaced by -au in the later 
Khotanese has brought me to realize that I was too hasty in suspecting sau, 
pau to be a foreign word (BSOAS 10. 599 ff.). I had noticed this word used in 
documents of the Satgou area and had observed an apparent lack of inflexion. 
But sgau occurs in a Mazar Tagh document (MTc. 0018.2) and in one from 
Achma near Khotan, so that we cafnot confine it to the Satgou region. But 
particularly since ssau can represent an older *ssauna gen. sing., the inflexional 
difficulty is removed. For the double sg beside g we can compare 0: 8 
pharssa in |. 1 beside pharga in lines 4 and 8, of which the older form is phargavata 
(meaning perhaps ‘ judge * ' ع‎ *fraša-pati 1). The nom. sing. fau is not at once 
oleaf: it could represent *ssaund, that is, nom. sing. to an -a stem * 8gauna-, 
or possibly a replacement of *ssave by "seva whenoe -oð as usual became -au. 
The - as-nom. sing. of an ‘an stem is found in nom. sing. mulysgyugse, obl. _ 
sing. myáddspauna, nom. plur. mulysjaggond, myédigauna ‘merciful’. The 
gen. sing. -aund could derive from either -auna- or -Gsan-. . If the numismatic 

1 E. Leumann has no explanation in the Glossar; Sten Konow gavo srisava und separatod 
khe ma, Norsk Tideak. for Bprogridenakap 11 (1938) 78. 

* Not with Sten Konow, Notes on Khotanese Saka, p. 35. For *abi- eus soo my Zoroastrian 
Problems, p. 112. Or abi-amk-1- 


$ © aum in written in icüzyoem P 2027. 3; hagawmgid P 9786. 28; tkam Domoko o 1; and 
elsewhere. 
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gen. plur. P AONANO da interpreted as *fdunánó we have a base in -na-. 
I seo therefore no longer reason to deny sau to Iranian and am glad to find 
myself in agreement, though for different reasons, with Sten Konow's con- - 
clusion (Acta Orient. 20. 135-6). 

To define the meaning of sau more clearly it will be useful to notioe, beside 
the ttutteva quoted in BSOAS 10. 601, also the passage Ch 00269. 20-21 pyara 
pau sadesa u mira eyadjai vidyehe u paysiva kodraka êyeaja pada toükye ° the 
father Sau Btadesi, and the mother lady Vidyehg and his own sister lady Pada 
Toükye'. Here وزقورة‎ “lady ' is a later form of alysimgya-, fem. to alysänaa- 

‘kumära, boy, prince ' (see Asica, p. 21). The mother and the sister are then 
* princesses, ladies ' and the father’s title may mean ‘lord °. 

In ggat we have then the result of an Old Iranian *yfdcan-. I wish now to 
claim as another related word in Khotanese the word ksuna-. There are variant , 
spellings: kpumna, and of later type or incomplete ksëmna, ksuámna, kgauna, 

` keu, ked (Boo B8O8 8. 934 ff.), but all can be taken as modifications of kguna-. 
The meaning is 'regnal year, reign’, and it occurs with numbers up to 35. 
I propose to see in ksuna a form of an Old Iran. *yaivana- ° ruling, reign’. 
The Iranian dialeot to which the word owes its form cannot be determined, 
but a comparison with the treatment of Old Iran. -asva- in Khotanese illustrates 
how the form developed. In Khotanese -aiva- > -yü- is clear in byürra-, bytira- . 
* 10,0007, Av. ba&caro, Mid. Pers. bévar (surviving in Mid. Ossetio Batopaomos, 
NOssetio Digor béure, bêras, Iron bras ‘many’, Georg. bevr-, Armen. bur), 
and in Khotan. dytwa- ‘demon’ (BSOAS 10. 916), OPers. daiva-, Av. da£va-, 
Mid.Pers. dæ. From *yšasoana-, if normally changed, would arise *y&yüna- 
and, since kg by ita s implies some amount of palatalization, the spelling *kstina- 
would seem a sufficient representative of *yšyūna < *yšascana-. In Khotan. 
iind the short u has replaced d, as u replaced 4 in stuna ‘ BAE, after tho 

y- oeased to bé expressed in the writing. 

"We should thus have in Khotanese two different derivatives of the verb 
yšay- ‘to rule’; and this too we find in Sogdian. There we find Bud. Sogd. 
"yiywn'k. adj. * royal ' (BCE 5 'Bnp8y "yiywn'k ywyltr ‘ maître souverain du 
monde’; Müller-Lentz, Soghd. Texte II p. 41, L 13, «oyspw "x 5ywn'k metym't 
‘all these distinguished man ); subst. ‘king, lord’ Dhuta 37; gen. plur.) 55 

iyang; Man. Sogd. (Karabalgusun) 'yiyungh; 'xhBnonk-y' “lordship” 
Chr. Sogd. xhony ‘lord’, yšywně ‘ queen ’ (St. George Passion 334), yiywhg-y’ 
“lordship ’ beside: lunga The second word is Man. Sogd. ’xFwnğ’r ‘lord’, 
(Karabalgasun 13) yr yfwn’ kw ’rkh rendered ‘viele Regierungageschäfte ', 
Chr. Sogd. x#wn. W. B. Henning has a study of these words in Ein manich. 
Bet- und Beichibuah pp. 95-6. He has also pointed out Mid. Pers. p'dyxfny 
and Mid. Parth. po ‘lordship ’ with -yáam- from *xédoan. Both 
Khotanese and Sogdian therefore have representatives of Old Iran. *xéasvana- 
and “yédvan- (f > *yéäsvan-), but the uses of these two older words differ. 
Sogdian has formed an adjective in -ak, thenoe used as a noun, ‘ royal, king ', 
but kept *yšävan for ‘lordship’, while Khotanese has kept *y£aivana for the 
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act and *xáávan- for the agent. One may recall Avestan razan- ‘rule’, beside 
Sanskrit rájan- ‘king’, rajdn- ‘rule’. 

In view of this likely explanation of kguna I find it unnecessary to consider 
further the proposal by F. W. Thomas, ZDMG 1938. 604, to seek its origin in 
Chinese عر‎ (Karlgrén 1145) trung < téung ‘to finish ; utmost, a complete cycle 
(of the planet Jupiter, in twelve years : quoted from one passage of about the 
fourth century B.0.)’. The Chinese sign is not used mount contexts as ksuna 
occurs in, nor is kguna part of a 12-year cycle. 

It is well known that the word ksuna appears first in inscriptions in India 
and also in the Krorayina documents. Here the word beside the meaning 
“regnal period, reign’, as in Niya No. 581 maharaya amkvaga devapuirasa 
kgunames ‘in the reign of the Great King Amgoka’ and often, became lesa 
precise. In Niya No. 209 we find tam kalamms iéa kjunomm:i together. In the 
Ara inscription ise divasa-kgunamms (rendered by H. Lüders, Epigraphische 
„Beiträge IT 1912 ‘in diesem Zeitpunkt des Tages’; by Sten Konow, Kharoshthi 
Insoripitons No. 85 ‘ on this day-term ’) ena ol in No. 83 to atra divasa-kale 
(ka rather than ké, BSOAS 11. 780, note 1), which is rendered by Sten Kohow 
(loc. cit. p. 160) ‘ at this day time”. This ksuna equivalent to kêla means ' date ?. 
Similarly in the Niya texts aja kjuna.uvada’e, uju kšu uvada’e is rendered in 
T. Burrow's translation by ‘from this day forth’ (adya, kguna). . But kguna 
was also associated with the Indian khana ‘ moment °. Hence in the Kharogthi 
inscription No. 89 sira khanasa corresponds to the usual ie ksunammi. In the 
Jaina Mathura inscriptions in Brahmi script kguna- was used (Epigraphia 
Indica I) In the Maralbashi Iranian texts xšane ‘ regnal year’ is found with 
an unerpected vowel a, but the vocalization, especially the quantities, of this 
type of Iranian needs clarification. The ductus of the script recalls the Kuchean 
and the spelling may stand under Kuchean influence. i 


4. Khotanese, Avestan, and Osseito 

The importanoe of the connection of Ossetic with the Khotanese and other 
Eastern Iranian languages makes it desirable to add to the material given in 
the paper Asica 1 (Transact. Philol. Soo. 1945 and 1946) the following com- 
parisons :— | 

1. Khotan. paág ' autumn’, paájmjsya rva ‘autumn. season ’ (see B808 
8. 930 ff.) represents an. older “pati-{a)ya- with zaya- ‘winter’ connected 
. with Avestan zayan- ° winter ’, adj. zayana-. The use of pati- ‘towards, verging 
upon,’ is found also in Khotan. pasila- “spring”, which is *pasi-earda-,, where 
-sdla- requires a meaning ' summer ’, aiin Dekan perdia, Iron særd is “summer”. 
But Khotan. sala and NPers. 7 are “year”. , The conneotion of Khotan. 
paág with Ossetio fawzeg ‘autumn’ (Asica, p. 13) < *pats- -{a)}yaka-, as it 

1 To that paper I would add, under dau p. 8, Digor udesnm, wdzesim, idsesie, Iron ddísn, 
disni ‘ span ' < *vilasis as an example of sx replacing st. To fæins p. 12 add that in Digoron 


J sina has the pronominal inflexion faind, farindmasn, plur. faeindias, eto. (and deleto tho sentence 
‘In Pam. 2. 15 occurs finan’, since this word = جمد شمر‎ ° We seo ^). 
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should with, this new use be restored, ig oloser than Persian (p’tyz) 
and Sogdian (pz, ptyr 
. 2. Khotan. B is in Godfrey 3 bö (older Khotanese) ésariputra paléóra 
hadas samahanina panata “ Käriputra in the evening rose from meditation’. 
A parallel phrase is the atha bhagawan, sáyahne pratisomlayanad vyutthaya 
(Divyavadina 197.1), whence we can deduce paléära hadas = sáyáhne ‘in the 
evening part of the day ’. This is the oldest attested form of pasgra- ' evening ’, 
to which the adjective is pgsgramjst kala ' evening time’ (Biddhasara 4 r 2). 
Tt allows an interpretation *pari-uzayara and hence a comparison with Avestan 
‘afternoon *. Ossetic has Digor and Iron izer ‘ evening ', where the + 
of both Ces indicates the result of some umlaut (1zar- < uzyar-). Possible 
connections with uzayera are further listed by G. الا ا‎ in Indo-Iranian 
Frontier Languages 2. 26b, under Yidgha-Munji vusir ‘ yesterday '. 

3. Khotan. sal- ‘ smear’, attested in ksalyG8 “to be smeared’ (Siddhasära 
147 r 3) and in pisalydfía (ibid. 147 v 2) and pesalygfia (ibid. 182 v 2) ‘idem’, 
which has | > rd, suits Oesetio Digor tserdun, Iron sérdin ‘to smear’, in 
which also rd may represent Old Iran. rd (but could also replace Old Iran. rt). 

: 4. Khotan. hasura-, husura- (Rima text, BSOAS 10,574 and Jataka-stava 
:91 v 2 has-, 29 v 1 hus-) has proved on closer sarating to meai ' quarry, wild 
animal or bird’ in general and not ‘a particular bird’. Ossetio Digor sorun, 
‘Iron sirin ‘to hunt’ and Digor sird, Iron sird ‘wild beast’ (< *surd, as 
Digor siti ! “ horn ’~< *suŭ-) seem to provide evidence of Mie base from which 
Khotanese hasura- < *fra-süra- has come. 

5. Khotan. khuysaa- ° frog, tortoise’, only recently recognized in J ütaka- 
stave 30 r 2 kave Khuysd " fishes and tortoises ' in & description of the ocean 
where in parallel passages Bud. Sanskrit has kacchapa, is used to render Sanskrit 
mandüks ‘ female frog ; name of a plant ’ in the medical text Ch ii 003 (‘ Jivaka- 
pustaka’) 98 v 1 by a literal translation of the Indian word. In khuysaa- we are - 

, near to Osaetio yæfsæ, Iron yæfs ' frog, tortoise’ (Asica, p. 30). The tortoise 
- is defined by the epithet given in the Dictionary as terigun, Iron tiearidHn 

‘with shield (tart)’; from am Ossetio friend I- know also Digor udriun 
. xefeæ. Both Khotanese and Ossetic indicate a stage *yavsa- for older *kasyapa-. 
' 6. The caug-.of Khotan. caugka- ‘ headdress, frontlet ° (corresponding to 
parallel Indian passages with paga) in Jütaka-stava 22 r 2 and P 2782. 16 ` 
may have a connection with the Ossetio -dzos i in faldzos, Iron faldzus ' sur- 
roundings ’, which should represent an older *pāri-čauša. 

7. Khotanese -äna > *-a-dûna- ‘receptacle’ in puräna- ‘womb’ < 
*pubra-däna-, khäysäna- ‘ stomach’ < *xàü(d)a-dàna- and phiysgána- ° Sansk. 
vasti! < n akena 1 raile the SM Sata -donas, Tron -don, and 
NPers. Jens 


1 To Arica, p. 24, sug, add that this is-evidently the şame word as eng meaning ' branch, 
antler, branch of river’ in the Dictionaty. . 

1 The base mais- : mi. oocurs with b- in blyema ‘miitra’, with pA- hero and with m- in 
mayajyana dcha ° pramebs ' (misread as magdpina, Khotanese Texts T, p. 165, 8172). 
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8. Khotanese medial -i- in bàstorassas “ kulaputra ’, bisiviraa- ‘ well-born’ 
was traced (JRAS 1939. 116) to Old ‘Tran. sas < -az (ah, -as). In final position 
3 <-0 `< as (ah, ~48) is well known in svi ‘to-morrow ’, Old Ind. sas. 

In Ossetio Digor -&, Iron -i- is found i in tæreyæ, TORT and særebars, 
særibar. The word tæreyæd (1) ‘sin ’, (2) ‘ pity ' may represent an older *iarai- 
gala- < *taraz-gata ° gone beyond ° (As tarô, Old Ind. tras) in the two senses 
(1) ‘transgression ’, (2) ‘overlooking, forgiving’. The -gata survives also in 
ænyæd ‘enough’ (cf. Sogd. 'mytk ‘ all’) > *hangata- and in ræyæd ‘ripe’ 
< *fragata-. In særebaræ ‘free; freedom’ too, which outside the compound 
is illustrated in Iron by maz bar nal ist næ sarim (Kosta, Iron Fændir, p. 67) 
* we are no longer free ’, has an Old Iran. *soras- > *saras ° head ’ (Av. sarah-, 
Old Ind. siras) as first member. Both Khotanese and Ossetic show the same , 
change. Similarly in Zoroastrian Pahl. weyk'r (see BSOS 6. 823-4) “many, 
much ', NPers. bisyár, and in weyywr (W. B. Henning, BSOAS 12. 40) ‘ eating 
much’ this same ë, $ > ai < az is preserved, as comparison with Avestan 
vasass.yÁaUra- and oasó.yša0ra- shows, with vasas- ina compound. The stage 
with قلاعم‎ known in OPers. vahyazdāta-, Av. x*arenasdd. 

9. Ossetic ingén ‘tomb’ may represent an Old Iranian "Aankand-, since 

n- before a consonant may be replaced by $ in-, see Asica, p. 5. In Ossetio we 
find the connected words: Digor niganun, Iron nigénin, nigad ‘to bury’ 
and axgenun arkenun, Iron arganin, eckenin ‘to shut” (#z- is a form of 
han-) from the base kan-. If Khotan: ulatóna- (and upalatäfie loc. sing. 
Khotanese Texts I p. 285, 24 v 4 rendering émaáane with perhaps pseudo- 
archaic -pa-, as we have dai@ksinya: with +d- inserted) ‘ cemetery ’ also contains 
-kan- ‘to place’, there may be an allusion to some form of cemetery where 
the bodies were raised above the earth, cf. Ossetio ttalmard ‘cemetery’ 
< ‘lifted body’ and the description by, J. F. Baddeley of an older type of 
Ossetic burial (Rugged Flanks of Caucasus, 1940, I 148). 

. The ‘obvious connection of Ossetio ingam is Avestan hankana- used of 
. Franrasyan's iron fortress placed under the earth. I should therefore hesitate 
to follow W. B. Henning, who in Transactions of the Philological Society 
1945, 162, considered Avestan hankana-, and thought of a Semitic loanword. ' 

10. Ossetic felatiun, Iron fanlátin ‘to surge’ may be traced to *pati-ei-lae- 
or -rüt-, and Iron ulén ‘wave’ (beside fanldüæn) may represent *vilavana. 
We should then have a base: lév- or räv- used in réferenoe to moving waters. 
This recalls the much-discussed Avestan uruydpa-, urwipa- in which an 
adjective *ruvd- may be concealed (see JRAS 1939. 117). The Ossetio com-. 
parison would supply the meaning ‘with welling, surging waters’, probably 
excluding ‘ roaring’ there admitted. This may be the correct interpretation, 
but it ought to be noted that Mid. Parthian had tol ' saline ’ (see W. B. Henning, 
BSOAS 12. 55), and as is well known a word ‘salt’ was at one time looked 
for in urvdpa (see J. Darmesteter, Etudes trantennes 2. 119—180, and E. Herzfeld, 


Archæologische Mittelungen aus Iran 2. 71). .- 
11. Ossetic æxsisgon; Iron æxsizgon, adj., adv..‘ agreeable, with satisfaction, 
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willingly ’ may be traced to *ham-sizg-dna- with æy from hanm- before a sibilant, 
as we have Digor awcanien, Tron ærcon ‘ acceptable" < *han-óyavana- (kept 
distinct from Digor, Iron moon ‘ easy è > *han-óyana-). The base sizg- corre- 
sponds to the isolated Avestan syazg- occurring in Frahang 1 oim 268 frasyasjatis 
translated fraë spofat and in Àfrinakün A 3. 13 fraëa syaslayoW ‘he drives 
forward’. In its simplest meaning syazg- will mean ‘move’ and with kam- 
“move in agreement with ’. 


b. Niya Documents and Dardic 

An identity of vocabulary between the North-Western Prakrit of the 
Kharosthi documents and the Dardic dialects is e: considerable interest. 
The two following cases are distinctive. , 

1. Niya document No. 565 has jamdunamca (discussed by H. Lüders, Zur 
Geschichte des ostasiatischen Tierkreises, 1933) which corresponds to saysds 
‘snake’ in the Khotanese list of the animal cycle of twelve years (BSOS 8. 
928 f.). This same meaning ‘snake’ attaches to Dameli žan, Gawar Bati 
` giant, and Torwali fan: < jqniu ‘animal’ (see G. Morgenstierne, a Tidssk. 
for Sprogvidenskap 12 (1940) 196 ; Acta Orient. 8. 304). 

2. ad'$mn of the Niya documents could from the contexte bo recognized 
as a crop, and ‘millet’ seemed a likely interpretation. This was assured by - 
the Dameli afin, Pashai arin ‘ millet’ (G. Morgenstierne, Norsk Tidsak. Bprog. 
12. 156, with other dialect-forms). 


6. Corrigenda 
By an oversight, in BSOAS 11. 507 makavha was associated with bhagavan ; 
it should obviously be maghavan. To p. 512: I should prefer to read sahasra 
with sr not s, though the signs are indistmguishable here. 
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Legends of Khotan and Nepal < 
By Jon. BRovag 


T has already been noted by Professor F. W. Thomas ! that there are several 

striking coincidenoes'in religious topography between Buddhist Khotan 

and Nepal. In addition to place-names, however, there is also a considerable 
body of legendary tradition common to the two countries. 

1. Both countries possess the legend that at one time the land was a lako 
which was drained through divine agency. This legend is of course very wide- 
spread. It is known also in Tibet, and, m a Hindu version, in Kashmir. 
A more distant folk-lore parallel is probably to be recognized in the Hebrew 
tradition of Genesis i, 2. The versions ‘of Khotan zn Nepal, however, are 
particularly closely connected. 

According to the account of the ANAN NAN Säkyamuni at one 
time came to the hill of Goérhga in Khotan. There he saw the great lake, and 
prophesied the future of the country. Among his attendants on this occasion 
the text mentions the Gandharva-king, Pafica&ikha. Finally, the Buddha 
ordered Säriputra and Vaifravana to give the land manifest borders, and they, 
with monk’s staff and lance respectively, “ dried half of the mountain of Sa, 
and, taking it, set it down on the western side and made a great water course. 
The lake with ita living beings they transferred into the middle of So-rtsan-po 
[a mountain (1) on the north of the lake]. In this wise they disclosed the siüpa 
of Go-ma-sa-la-gan-da and the hill of Goérhga and the land of Li." 

In Nepal the chief repositories of local legend are the Suayambhil purana 
. and the Buddhist Vaméavali.* The latter, compiled at the beginning of 0 
nineteenth century, draws largely on the former for the legendary period, 
but has apparently utilized other souroes as well. According to the account 
of the Svayambhü-purüóna, Mafijudeva in early times came from the hill of 
Mañjuéri in China to the valley of Nepal, which was originally a lake, Kalihrada ° 
(Nägahrada in the version of the Vaméoah). There he opened the six valleys 
on the south side of the lake, thus draining off the water. Further, ab the 
south end of one of these valleys, Gandhavati, he excavated a new lake, and 
built up a mountain beside the former Kalihrada. On the top of this mountain 


1 Tibetan Literary Teats and Documents from Chinese Turkestan, vol. i, p. 6. 

* Eg. Dpag-bsaem-ljon-bzaA (od. Sarat Chandra Das), pp. 147, 148. 

* Stein, Anoiont Khotan, p. 160; Räjatarangini, vol. if, pp. 888 f. (text, 1, 25 f.). 

4 Thomas, Texts, i, 12-85; of. also pp. 95, 807. 

s The work la known in three recensions, of which only the Brhat-ss.-p. has been published 
RAM Baski BO Ina, 1900), and In default af anything better, references are given hore 
to this edition. 

* Cambridge Univ. Lib. Add. 19892. og و‎ eo | Wright (1877) 
is a “ translation ’ of this work. 

* pp. 166 ff. . 
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he excavated a new lake, in which the Nàga- EN of FER were 
‘invited to take up their residence. 

2. The oentre of religious life in Khotan seems to have been the famous | 
hill of Goérhga, which Stein identified with the modern Kohmäri? In the 
Tibetan Goérhga-oyakarana, the bodhisattva Mañjuári gives his special blessing 
and protection to the site on this hill where at a later date the monastery 

, Par-spoh-byed would arise. 

In Nepal, the chief sanctuary of Buddhism is the a ab hill, state 
about a mile and a half west of Kathmandt. According to the Svayambhd- - 
purana,“ the name of this hill was Padmagiri in the Satya-yuge, because of 

. its five lotuses made of jewels. In the Treté-yuga it was called Vajraktita, 
in the Dvapara-yuga, Goérhga, and in the Kali-yuga, Gopuccha. Close to the 
Svayambht-caitya (according to Wright, on the western peak of the Svayambhü 
. hill) is situated the Nepalese abode of Mañjuéri, the Maftjuéri-caitya.* 

3. The foundation of the city of Khotan itself is attributed to a son of the 
Indian emperor Asoka. This son, abandoned by his father, was miraculously 
suckled by the goddess Earth, who for this purpose caused a swelling to arise 
in the ground in the shape of a female breast. For this reason the child was 

: called “ Earth-Breast ”, Go-stana,! a name afterwards transferred to the city 
which he founded. The account of the legend given by the Chinese pire 
Hian Tsang places the miraculous feeding in Khotan itself. go 

Since this legend is so definitely attached to Khotan, being simply an. 
attempt to explain the name of the town by a popular etymology, one would 
hardly expect to find it in Nepal, and it seems in fact not to have been of 
sufficient interest to the Nepalese to have found a place in the Svayambhü- 
“purana. It is all the more surprising therefore to find it in the Vaméévali. 

. Here it is related that King Asoka visited Nepal, and that on his return journey 
his wife Tisya-lakgmi (Tisya-rakgitä in Dieyaeadána, 397, eto.) gave ‘birth 

to a son whom she suckled as she sat on the ground. For this reason the child. 

was called Mahipàna, “ Earth-drink", and the same name was given to the 

. place where he had been thus fed." 

4. The Khotan legend tells that the country was eue by settlers 


1 p. 174. ever cu ins ve pneus ut 

* Ancient Khotan, pp. 185 ff, See also Lévi, BEFNO., rv, 31, 40. 

* Thomas, Testa, i, 15. 

4 pp. 8-9. 

1 Wright, History of Nepal, p. 70. : 

“ Tho synonymous K«-sxaxa, which is one of the forms of the name found in the Central 
Asian Kharogthi documents (in the derrvative bwatañafa-), has usually been employed by 
modern writers. But Gostona, already argued for by Lóvk BHFNO., v, 2581, has xinoe been 
established as the indigenous form, Bailey, BSOS., IX, 541; X, 019. 

7 Wright, p. 111. The text in Camb. Univ. Lib. Add. 1852a, fol. 88a, reads : adok raja, dphna 
sahar j0 basi, nepal baja jada, tigya-lakrmi rani lai nepal aya packs, garbhadhan [elo] bhaya 
ki Mana le, nopal baja pharki jàdA bêja mû putra janma bhayo 1a, bêjai mû basi dud pudya, tas 
BEER E e NE ا‎ 
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both from India and from China. In the version given in the Annals of Li-yul 
the Chinese contingent was led by the eponymous founder Gostana, the adopted 
son of the King of China, but in fact the son of Asoka. The Indian contingent 
* arrived later under a minister of Asoka named Yaáas —a name which is known. 
elsewhere also in connection with Addka, eg. Dey. 382, eto. In the version 
of Hüan-teang, it is the eldest son of Asoka who brought the Indians, the 
Chinese having ‘arrived under an unnamed son of the Chinese emperor. The 
Gospaga-vyikarana * makes Hjah-éo, who is presumably the same as Yadas, 
8 minister of the Chinese emperor. Clearly the details of the legend have been 
considerably confused in transmission. 

The Seayambhü-purüna recounts that many people had accompanied 
Mañjuéri from China on his first visit to the Svayambhtü hill, and these pre- 
sumably are to be understood as the first settlers. At the same period the 
former Buddha Viévabhi came to Nepal in the company of a King Parvata, 
bringing with him many cultivators from India. ‚The Purana also ascribes 
a second wave of Indian immigration to the period of the Buddha Krakucchanda, 
and ‘mentions that at this time a certain Dharmakara, King of China, was 
made King of Nepal* According to the Vaméieah this Dharmakara was 
succeeded by Dharmapálá, who had come to Nepal with Krakuechanda, that 
is, from India.* 

5. The Nepalese sources tell that in the time of the Buddha Kanaka a 
certain bhiksu called Dharmaérimitra set out from Central India to visit 
Mañjuéri on his hill in China, in order to learn from him the mystic significance ` 
of the mantra of twelve letters. In Nepal, however, just north of the Svayambhü 
hill, he met Mafijuéri in the guise of a peasant ploughing with a lion and a tiger. : 
Mafjuéri gave him hospitahty for the night, and afterwards revealing himself 
to him, gave him the desired instruction. 

. There is no direct mention, of such a legend in ilis Tibetan accounts of 
Khotan. But it is perhaps not too far-fetched to see a reminiscence of it in 
the bilingual Sanskrit-Khotanese document published by Bailey, BSOS., IX, 
521f. In the curious disjointed dialogue contained. in this document, one 
speaker, it seems, has just set out from Khotan to go to China in order to learn 
from Mañyjuéri, while tho other speaker questions him about his object. When 
asked about his preference in the matter of scripture, the traveller replies that 
he prefers the Vayrayäna books, that is, precisely the same sort of Tantric 
mysticism which is the subject of the Nepalese story. The document, it seems, 
is a schoolboy’s exercise in. translation, and it would of course be perfectly 
natural for the subject matter of such an exercise to be taken from a well known 
local legend. e^ 

6, In: the Sistine Pae of hac Oan h uad tah ستو‎ 
who were arhants came to Khotan from Kashmir, and chose for the site of 


1 Thomas, Texts, i, 97 fF. * Ibid. i, 17 f. ` 
.* pp. 141 ff, 1476 | LIBE ATi 
5 Wright, p. 88.. ai ا‎ pp. 821 ff.; Wright, pp. 84-5. 
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a monastery the land of a certain householder called Na-mo-bod. This place, 
they said, was sanctified by the fact that there in former times the bodhisattva 
‘Baten had given away his two children to a Brahman. The householder 
thereupon presented them with'the land, and they built on it the monastery ' 
Na-mo-hbu-gdoh.^ - 

“The Nepalese Vamédvali* mentions a mountain named Namobuddhà, 
and relates of it, not the story of Viévantera as in the Khotan. version, but the 
equally famous story of Mahäsattva, son of King .Mahäratha, who gave up 
his life for the sake of a hungry tigress. In the version of this story in the 
Suvarnaprabhäsa-sütra, the locality is given as the country of the Pañcālas, 
and the Vamá3eals turns this to acoount by making Maharatha king of Panàvati © 
(Panauti), a village some eight miles south-east of Bhatgaon, and about five 
miles from the Naniobuddhà mountain. The statement, of the Vamádvah | 
that Panauti was formerly called Pañošls is of course merely & worthleas 
popular etymology. But.the attachment of the legend to the Namobuddha 
mountain was not merely a personal fancy of the author of the. Vaméavali, 
and ita general acceptance in Nepal is confirmed by the fact that the Newari 
Astams-vrata-mahdimya gives a close paraphrase of the Suvornaprabhäsa 
version of the Mahasattva story,-and here the scribe has noted in the: 
margin as a chapter-heading, “ The Story of Namobuddha š amana 
ya kha). 

T. The Tibetan accounts siis to five forts in “halan, iu the city itself 
is deporibed as the “ Five-fold ” (Iña-ldan). Elsewhere it has the mysterious ` 
epithet “ Necterean ” (dnar-Idan), and it is not impossible that this is a mere - 


" soribal corruption of Ina-Idan, the two being almost indistinguishable in pro- 


nunciation in later Tibetan. The Chinese sources attribute five cities to the 
country of Khotan, and in spite of Professor Thomas’s misgivings,* this may 
. simply refer to the same fact. : 

The Nepalese legend tells that in the time of the Buddha Käéyapa a king 
of Bengal, Pracanda, became a bhikgu, taking the name of Säntikara, and 
built five temples in the valley of Nepal, one to Samvara in Santipuri, to 
Vasundharä in Vasupuri, to Varuna in Nagapuri, to Vayu in Vayupuri, and . 
to Agni in Agnipuri. These five are called collectively pañoapurs 

It is of interest to add that at a later period of his carcer this Santikara 
made for himself a cave, called Gunagarte,* in which he dwelt in meditation, ' 
thus providing & parallel with the arhant of Khotan, Gomasala- -gandha, who 


dwelt in the cave in Goámgs.* 


1 Thomas, Texts, i, 133; of. alo Bailey, BSOAS., X. 923. 

1 Wright, p. 110. 

1 Cambridge Univ. Lib. Add. 1366, fol: 095. I hope shortly to publish an edition and RR 
taon of this text. i 

* Asia Major, ü, 250, Cf. also Bailey, ‘BSOAS., X, 9234. 

5 Bo E. Mitra, Buddhist Lite ature of Nepal, p. 25, probably correctly. The Bibl. Indien 
edition, p. 487, has the unintelligible reading, gwrwm partia. ` ` 

* Btein, Ancient Khotan, pp. 188 ff. 
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The above instances doubtless ‘do not exhaust the possible list of parallels 
between Khotan and Nepal. Enough, however, has been cited to show that 
a chance- coincidence is most improbable.’ How then is the situation to be 
accounted for? Only a tentative answer can at present be given. It seems 

' nevertheless most probable that the whole cycle of.legends originally belonged 
to Khotan, and that they have been bodily transferred to Nepal at a later date. 
The fact that the Nepalese sources are considerably later in date than those 
for Khotan is in itself hardly significant. The most decisive argument lies in 
the real significance of the Earth-breast story as a piece of popular etymology 
for the name of Khotan, whereas in Nepal it has no raison d’être at all. In 
Khotan, again, the presence of a Chinese element in the population is well 
attested by the use of Chinese place names, not only in the Tibetan souroes, 
but also in native Khotanese documents. In Nepal, on the other hand, there 
are no grounds for assuming a Chinese colonization. The bulk of the Buddhist 

. population, it is true, are speakers of an Indo-Chinese language, Newari. But 

it seems most improbable that they would ever have seriously considered 
themselves to be Chinese. The name of the sacred hill, Godrnga, is regularly 
used in Khotan, whereas in Nepal the explanation that it was the name of 
the Svayambht hill in a former age has every appearance of an afterthought. 
A further argument in favour of the priority of Khotan may be seen in 

, the name Namobuddha, which in Nepal is mentioned only as a place-name. 
` Wright prints it aa Namobuddha, but the manuscript of the Vamédealt and 
the Agfami-vrata both have -G. This form has no very obvious explanation 
either from Sanskrit or Newari. It is, moreover, an unusual sort of name for 
8 place. On the other hand, as a personal name, the type is well known, though 
so far as I am aware it is not common among Buddhists. In South India, 
names such as Namah-fiväya Mudaliyar are not uncommon, and Western 
Puritanism provides examples of personal names such as Glory-to-God, or Praisé- 
Jehovah. As a man’s name, then, Namobuddhah can be readily understood as 
a nominative manufactured for the exclamation namo buddhäÿa, and it is 
found in this form in Khotanese itself, as Namaubuda, represented in the 

` Tibetan account by Na-mo-bod. From the man’s name, the name of the place 
connected with him is formed by the suffix -ánd, -àm, thus *Namaubudam, 
Tib. Na-mo-hbu-gdon.! If such a name were then transferred to Nepal, it would 
naturally appear as Namobuddhä, since a final nasal could be understood, 
if at all, only as a Sanskrit accusative case-ending, and would therefore not be 
felt to be part of the word itself. 

Again, in Nepal, the name paftcapuss i is hardly a naturel ono for five templee, 
whereas it would be perfectly apposite to the five forts of Khotan. But in any 

- ease, it is possible that the application of the term l&a-ldan to the forta of Khotan 

may be secondary, and that the original application was to the hill of Goárhgà 
itself, and that it was so called as being the local representative of the famous 

Five peaked Hill of Mafijuári in China. It is true that the sources for Khotan 


Re Bales BADEN X, 923. 
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do not directly assert such a relationship. But, as we have seen, in the legends 
as transferred to Nepal, the Svayambhi hill takes the place of, the Khotanese 
Goárhga, and it is therefore not improbable that some of its attributes, even 
though not transmitted to us in the Khotan sources, may neverthelegs really 


belong originally to Khotan. Now, the Svayumbhiü hill is clearly thought of. 


as a local representative of the Chinese hill of Mañjuéri. Its five jewelled lotuses 
in the Satya-yuga are obviously the reflection of the five jewelled peaks of 
the Chinese hill, which are in fact mentioned later by the Svayambhi-purana 
, itself"; and the name Paftcasirga is given to Mafijuéri’s Chinese home.? Tt is 

possible that the Gandharva-king Pañcadikho owes his place in the Khotan 
legend to the same fact. If then we may assume that the Khotan Goáphga 
equally represents the Chinese hill, the conjecture may be hazarded that the 
` Chinese name of Gorge current in Khotan Niwt‘ou-san (ngjeu-d‘pu-san, 
Karlgren 673, 1015, 849) “ Ox-head Hill", may be simply a local corruption 


+ 


or popular etymology of U-tat-gam (nguo-d'éi-san, K. 1280, 964) “ Five- - 


terrace Hill”. Some slight support for this may be seen in the fact that the 
Tibetan rendering of the name varies in our texts between Agehu-to-éan m 
hgehu-te-éan. 

“A possible explanation for the transfer of the legend-cycle from Khotan 
to Nepal might lie in the Tibetan use of the name Li. As is well known, Li-yul 


was the old Tibetan name of Khotan. But after the disappearance of Khotan | 


as an independent kingdom, a good deal of uncertainty seems to have been 
felt about the location of Li- -yul. Thus, 8. C. Das writes, “ Li-yul is identified 
with Nepal by the translators of the Kahgyur. I have been able to ascertain 
. that the ancient name of Nepal was Li-yul."? Again, Das translates from 
“ Dsam-ling Gyeshe ”,“ by Tsanpo Noman Khan : “ The country called Thokar 
by the Tibetans and vulgarly Malaya Phokhar or Little Phokhar is identified 
by some with Li-yul . ,. Li-yul was situated to the north of Tibet. Many 
Tibetan authors in their descriptions of Li-yul have confounded its position. 
Some say Li-yul is in Mongolia, some say Li-yul is a provinoe of Tibet; accord- 


ing to others Li is Pal-yul (Nepal). * Rockhill, who correctly saw that Li was , 
“Khotan, was nevertheleas unduly sceptical of other renderings at a later date, ' 


and remarks, “ The only passage in Tibetan writers which places Li-yul south 
of Tibet is in E, Sthlagintweit’s Könige von Tibet, p. 850.” * But in Taranatha’s 


. History of Buddhism, Aśoka is said to have conquered all India, in the north ^ 


as far as “the Himalaya and the glacier region beyond the land of Li” (byan- 
phyogs kha-ba-can dan, W-yul-gyi rgyab-kys gatis dat)." In this context, Nepal is 
certainly better historical sense than Khotan, and may well have been intended 
by Taranatha. There is, however, no possible ambiguity in the mention by the 
author of the Dpag-bsamjon-bzañ of the Great Caitya of Nepalese Li, i.e. 


1 p. 157. ` * pp. 322, 324. 
s JASB., 50 (1881), p. 223. 4 hdeam-glin-rgyas-béad, — J 
s JASB., 55, p. 201. 0 “ Ijfa of the Buddha, p. 230. 


* Ed. Sahiefner, p. 27. 
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Svayambhü (bal-po li mchod-rten chen-po).! We may therefore imagine that 
some Tibetan lama who was familiar with the old-Tibetan texts dealing with 
the legends and traditions of Li had attributed them to Nepal. The Nepalese 
who, as Hodgson found, held the Tibetans in high esteem in religious matters, 
would doubtless not have been averse to accepting such a revelation, and 
would assuredly have had little diffculty in finding appropriate sacred sites 
to adorn with the legends. 


1 Ed. 8. C. Das, p. 170. 

* Qf. also Hodgson, Essays ox the Languages, Literature and Religion of Nepál and Tibet, 
p.21, note: “ The tomples of Kasaolut and of Swayambhu Nátha though situated in the valley 
of Nepaul, are almost exolusively in the keeping of the Tibetans, and Lamas are the permanent 
ministering functionaries.” 
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‘ ٠ Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
` IH 
By ALFRED MASTER 
A. Synoope and Aphæresis with compensation in Telugu and Kui. 
Te. prêlu < *polalv, dini < "idini, Us  *illade. 
B. Aphmreeis in Tu]u and Some Loenwords., 
_ A.’ SYNOOPE AND APHARESIS WITH COMPENSATION IN TELUGU AND Kur. ` 
Te. prólu < *polalu, dini < *idim, ladu < *illadu. 

N Telugu, unlike any other Dravidian language except Kui-Kuvi, there 
is a very numerous class of words of native origin, beginning with a con- 
sonant group of which the second element is r, e.g. krovou, trádu, prêlu, mrünu, 
vrüyu, sraggu. These are all common words of some antiquity and most of 
them have doublets in which the r has been dropped, as in kovvu, in accordance 
with ‘the Common Dravidian tendency to avoid initial consonant groups, 
which is shared with Prakrit. Sometimes there are three forms, as isrika a twist, 
irippu, tippu to cause to turn. Trikku a twist, has only this form and is pre- 
sumably not popular, while iskka crazy, is also written trikka. That the form 
without r is popular, is confirmed by LSI., iv, pp. 590-618, whioh (apart 
from -wi- = -&-) contains only two words with initial groups and these are 
loanwords. The rnaterial includes two short stories in addition to versions of 
““ The prodigal son ". This is in Sharp contrast to Kui-Kuvi, which has a large 
number of initial consonant groups, formed not only with r, but also with |, 

as in dau (Kui), trāyu (Kuwi) head. ` 

2. Coupled with these words are those beginning with a simple occlusive, 
such aa dens, the aoo. gen. of the pronoun tds this, for f'idin4, of. Kan. idan.! 

3. A third class is made up of words beginning with a liquid (r, D, or d, d 
when they represent the now obsolete }, which was still current in the eighth 
century A.D. This class is distinguished from the second, because it is generally 
agreed that liquid initials are a feature of later Dravidian only, while the 
secondary character of initial voiced consonants ‘is still challenged. Further, 
the initial consonant’ of the second class remains unchanged, while the r-, رن‎ 
like the d-, d- of the third class, are, often developed from other phonemes. 
Thus Te. rà, rûyî stone, corresponds to Ta. aras, Ka. are and W inside, to Ta. - 
ula, Ka. ule (ole), Tu. ula. The second element r of the consonant groups of 
the first class also often representa a different original. 

4. Accounts of these developments have been made by K. V. Subbaiya, 
Dravidian Studies, ii, 1919, App., p. 40; Edwin H. Tuttle, Dravidian Develop- 
menis, 1930 ; L. V. Ramaswami Ayyar, QJMS., 19032; K. Ramakrishnayya, 


° OH amare forma, Le, before p Homes À and final connues same % aro td 
unless otherwise stated. 
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AOR., vi, 1942; and M. B. Emeneau, Language, 21, 191-2, n. 13. Subbaiya 
refers to them aa “The Law of Vowel-lengthening ", Tuttle as stress-displaoe- 
ment, often accompanied by sound-displacement or a change of vowel-length, 
Hamaswami Ayyar as aocent-shift and aphæreais of the initial syllable, and 
Ramakrishnayya as metathesis, assimilation, and syncopation. Neither Tuttle 
nor Ramakrishnayya has gone further than naming the processes. Subbaiya 
has, however, analysed them and formulated rules, and Ramaswami Ayyar 
has surveyed the field of aphæresis and synoope in a number of Dravidian 


Subbaiya’s Law of Vowel-lengthening runs: “ When, in a Primitive 
‘Dravidian polysyllabio word or any word where the vowel of the second 

syllable is separated from that of the first syllable by any one of the liquids 
nnlli and L, the accent falls on the vowel of the second syllable, then in 
Telugu the vowel of the second syllable i is first assimilated to the vowel of the 
first syllable (in the prehistoric period) and then <by the accent shifting on 
the second syllable} is lengthened with simultaneous dropping of the unaccented 
vowel of the first syllable.” The portion in angular brackets is added in a 
later restatement. The Law is exemplified by *elu (to rise) > *Jé > là and 
*ural (mortar) > *oral (coll, Tamil) > *,ról > *ról > rólu. The pronouns 
are similarly explained. Subbaiya’s examples are typical, although limited. 
They consist of (1) the various cases of the pronouns, the nom. maso. sg. of 
which are vadu, vidu he, and edu (also evadu, evvadu) who 1, and (2) nineteen 
other words. 

6. Subbaiya did Dravidian phonology a great service by formulating this 
Lew, and it has hitherto not been seriously challenged. But phonological 
laws are never final or abeolute and serve (their sole justification) merely as 
hypotheses pointing the way to further research. . Subbaiya’s Law may be 
attacked from several angles, but it does show that simple syncope of the 
radical vowel (as might be supposed from possible series like *taracu > *tracu 
< tracou > (accu) or of the second or non-prominent vowel, (as *taracu, larcu, 
tacou, traocu), which brings in two doubtful phonetic developments," are neither 
of them satisfactory explanations. 

6. One serious objection to Subbaiys’s method of statement is that his 
intermediate stages are purely hypothetical. His starred forms have no 
parallels either in Telugu or in other Dravidian languages. There should, 
‘at any rate, be some traces left in Telugu of the phonetic changes hypothesized. 
Again, the hypothesis of accent-shift or streas-displacement remains in the 
air. Whether stress is admitted for Telugu or the non-committal term “ pro- 


1 (1) Assimilation of r, eto. with a following consonant, as in Kanareso, i» rare in Telugu, 
and the conditions under which it oocurs have not been formulated (conira Burrow, BSOS., 
IX, 720, assumes ita existence, although not essential to his argument). (i) An intrusive r has 
to be assumed, for which there is no warrant. The well known example in Apsbhramée Früzw 
for Vyasa, Hem. iv, 899, is unexplained and, in any oase, irrelevant. The normal form is Vasu, 
which could have been associated with Te. vrüsi-kow« to write down, whioh, unlike all other 
words with initial oonjuntta, never loses ita r. 


* 
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minenoe ” is used, it is certain that in Telugu, as much as in common Dravidian, 
prominence is confined to the root-syllable, that is, the first syllable, except 
in compound words, in which there is more than one root-syllable. And dis- 
placement of stress must be due to a specific cause, e.g. 'balcóny < 18th 
cent. bal'cony where the heavy initial syllable and a preference for stressing 
the first or presumed root-syllable have combined to displace the stress. 
Similarly Lat. 'ékgw he chooses < *'élegit, being regarded as a single word 
instead of a compound, not only changes the stress, but closes the former 
root-vowel. 

7. The form *,lé contains an ending not found in Telugu verba and there 
is no parallel for the sequence e. . e or indeed o. . o in ",ról. It is not that such 
sequences never occur, but they are extremely rare, a second e occurring as 
a contraction of tya and a second o in compounds. And when a non-prominent 
syllable assumes the colour of 8 prominent syllable, it does so accidentally 
as a neutral vowel represénted indifferently a3 a, $ or u, but not as e, o. 

8. Further, the vowel of the new root-sylable is not always lengthened, 
except in the prosodical sense, It often remains short, the following consonant 
being lengthened, i.e. geminsted, unless already part of a consonant group. 
Before a nasal-occlusive group a long vowel changes the nasal sunna to a 

9. L. V. Ramaswami Áyyar distinguishes the Telugu from the IA type of 
apheresis, e.g. Pali däm = 1dánim, and cites a large number of examples 
from the classical and non-literary Dravidian languages. But he is concerned 
with classification rather than with analysis and sums up by distinguishing 
four main types and two sub-types of Apheeresis. His identifications are for 
the most part very suggestive; a few are indefensible, showing that he has 
no norm by which to check them. For instance, he associates tróva way, with 
teravu way, without explaining the vowel change. But there is no alternation 
between e and o in Telugu and ¢réva can be regularly associated with Ta. turas, 
Ka. tore = Te. "tora which has not survived. 

10. It ia unnecessary to resort to. streas-displacement to account for the 
change. Epenthesis, which is a form of vowel metathesis, resulting in a long 
vowel or diphthong through crasis of the ehifting with the static vowel, is 
not affected by stress or tone. In Gk. déspoina < -potma an unaccented but 
possibly prominent syllable is affected, and in Guj. gher < ghart < gharé 
it is the prominent syllable which is changed, but for Pk. acchera (aécarya) 
and sundera (saundarya), Pisch., GPS., $ 176, it cannot be assumed that the 
affected syllable is stressed or even prominent. The Telugu process, however, 
` differs from epenthesis in that it is progressive and not regressive and the 
prominence of the first syllable is transferred with its vowel to the second. 
Further, it is not confined to the vowels 4 and 4, but includes a and, apparently, 
though this must be left for the present an open question, e and 0. Asa con- 
venient ad hoc term we may name it Proentneais. 

11. Emeneau (op. cit.) in his restatement of Subbaiya's Law observes 


` 
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that dis rule is "S approximate, the lengthening does not always take place, 


and that the.very circumstances of ita operation are undetermined. The- 


examples, which will follow Bhortly, will show that the Law is extensive, 
although many words due to its operation are difficult to detect. 
12. One of the greatest obstacles to detection has already been mentioned, 
' the existence of an ‘apparently parallel system of assimilation of liquida, at 
any rate, to following consonants, resulting in gemination. This process is 
well established in Kanarese, in which three historical stages exist, e.g. bi 
(bib): to fall, bidw, birdu, biddu fallon.. Telugu ‘has biddu to die; clearly 
` recognizable as a loanword. Burrow, BSOS., IX, 720, considers the following 
words aa instances of Telugu assimilation : bebbuls, beggods, diddu, gacca, pedda, 
. while Ramaswami Ayyar cites eddu, nippu in the same connection. But, while 
Kanarese has the intermediate forms perpuli, perbuls (leading to hebbuls for 
*pebbult), and tirdu, tiddu, Telugu has not, but does have preggada, peggada 
corresponding to Ka. perkade, pergade, heggade. This assimilation in Kanarese 
appears to have been subsequent to the p > A sound-shift, which began in 
‘the tenth century. Telugu has no r form for diddu, and Kanarese has no 
other forms of gajjuga = gacca or pedda, and so these words may be loan-: 
words. Assimilation cannot be assumed to be a Common Dravidian change, 
because it appears late in Kanarese and on quite different lines in Tamil 
(e.g. r persists before a consonant). It is clear, in any case, that the Telugu 
geminates cannot contain an assimilated r in such words as grudds blind, 
bradda fragment, which contain both r and gemmates. The two words cited 
by Ramaswami Ayyar are peculiar. Eddu bullotk, appears as erutu in Tamil, 
eltu (not ertu), ettu, eddu (dial) in Kanarese, and, in a different form, eru bull, 
in Tamil, and yoke of oxen, in Malayalam. Nippu fire, is paralleled only by 
Te. neruppt, and is apparently connected with ers to burn. Its formation and 
that of eddu are uncertain, and neither can be used as an argument for 
assimilation. Again, vidde learning, comes from Sk. vidya through *vidiya, 
*vide, with the usual dissyllabic gemination. Similarly kanne maiden, is not 
from Pk. kama, but from kanya through *kansya (for -iya > e see later). 
Assimilation doea, however, appear to exist in the series calidi, caldi, cadds 
cold rioe, and sarudu, saradu, sardu, saddu to divide equally (1 from #raddha 
distribution of money or rice-balls). Such cases are rare. Again, in plurals 
of nouns in ^ and -u preceded by a cerebral or liquid, the final syllable combines 
with -lu to form -Hu, as pēru name, pérulu or peu, vidu town, vidulu or willu. 
The combination is found also in the verb maralu, malu to return. Cerebraliza- 
tion is also found in the gen.-obl. sg. of the oerebral-liquid class, but resulta 
in a single, not geminate f, e.g. rólu & mortar, rot, nosalu forehead, mosa. 
But the direct form can be used also as oblique and the existence of variations 
. such as périfi (pēru), góri, gots (góru nail) make the chronology of the process 
uncertain, though the few early inscriptions seem to indicate that it did not begin 
until the end of the ninth century, when proenthesized forms were already 
established, as will appear hereafter. The restricted scope and variety of the 
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above processes show that assimilation leading to gemination was not a regular 
phonetic stage as in Prakrit. . 

18. The geminate can be acoounted for satisfactorily i in another way, 

. Most of the words in the following lists are dissyllables, for which the regular 
` ehythmio pattern is consonant + long vowel +- single consonant -|- short vowel 
or consonant +- short vowel + geminate + short vowel. If the initial consonant 
is omitted or followed by r, the pattern is the same. Dissyllables such as kanu 
eye, konu take, kole since, do occur, but they are so spelt because they are 

frequently used in opmpounds and. are affected by the polysyllabic rhythm 
(see section 25). Konu is a common auxiliary verb and the others have alterna- ` 
tive forms kannu and kole. The rule is the same when other consonant groups 
are concerned, as *karandu > krandu and in polysyllables as‘ in preggada, 
which, however, following the rhythm of many other trisyllables, has variants 
pregada and prevada. This explanation does not embrace the spellings peu - 

‘vu for perulu, vidulu, but in Telugu characters different symbols are used . 
for the first and second }, 80 that. they may be regarded as distinct letters, as 
in the words márou, maruou, tervu, leravu, where the zero vowel is just another 

` grade of the neutral vowel, which appears also as a, 1, and v. 

14. The functioning of the neutral vowel plays an important part in the 
determination of the vowel series for Proenthesis. Burrow, BSOAS., XI, 131, 
first discovered the existence of the neutral vowel in Dravidian, when seeking 
to account for the non-palatalization of gutturals in Tamil in particular cases. 
He has not given any Telugu examples. Te. agaru eagle-wood, Ta. akil; 
Te. agise, agase flax : Te. togaru red, Ta. tukur coral; and góru nail, for *ugaru, 
Ta. ukir, and other less certain identifications correspond to his Tamil examples. 
In Telugu verbe the neutral vowel is represented by zero, a, +, or u according to 
the vowel of the morpheme. Thus from the root tirt to turn, there are férugu, Braga, 
&rigi; from máru to change, mêruou, márou, inf. marca, márata, pres. verb. 
part. marusiu for märuoutu. In the latter example, the u which is neutral in 
mürucu and zero in marou recovers its timbre, because of the neutralization 
and syncope of the following u. Proenthesis chiefly occurs in trisyllables, and 
frequently a seoond vowel which appears as, say, $ in other languages, is 
neutralized and either becomes a (like the neutral vowel in Indo-Aryan) and 
then a, the short less open form of à, or takes the colour of a preceding u. ' 
If ç in the root syllable is followed by a morphemic 4, the latter is generally 
retained, but it is so difficult to tell whether 4 is morphemic or merely phonetio, 
that no generalization is possible. After liquids, however, u is a later phonetic 
addition and the choice of a, s, or u to represent it was governed by extraneous 
causes. There is a great probability that pre-Telugu u was more properly 
u [wu]! which may readily become any of the above three vowels, of. BSOAS., 
XI, 129-180. 

15. Proenthesis does not affect all series of ea The sequences a. 

-4,4..u,u..4, 6 and o, being for this purpose mére inane uf qd do 

1 Bee Firth on the variants of w in Tamil, Arden, Tam. Gram t, xx, ` 
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not change unless the second vowel is first changed.to one of the permissible 
forms. The sequences e. . e, o . . 0, eto., occur only in secondary or onomatopceic 
forms, probably post-proenthetio. Thus tette for leffiya bees’ nest; cen-dova 
(cem tova) red lotus ; kondemu (kondiyamu) slander ; kokkoroko crowing of cock ; 
Kolleru (kollu ēru) name of lake. The changes are as follows :— 
before single before conjunct con- 
consonants sonants or geminates 


..0 > G a 
t.. > 1 
*..u > u u 
$...0 > & e 
4..0 > Ü 


The first vowel is rarely lopg and, when long, was probably shortened 
previous to Proenthegis. 

16. A similar rule is observed in vowel series divided by the glide consonante 
y and o. The combinations ayt, avu rarely, if ever, become e, o, but only at, au 
(the diphthongs). So ayina or aima which became, bayilu, balu open space, 
avunu, aunu yes, gavada, gauda cheek, tavulu, taulu to follow. But iya often 
becomes e, finally as in kunce, konje, gade, gadde, gane, oike, cinde, jõle, tete, 
dande, pee, binde, botte which all have variants in sya, and medially kondemu, 
cellelu. Burrow, BSOAS., XI, 598, has shown that Telugu & in éru river, 
` Ta. ydru, is from an original tyaru with many parallels. This change also occurs 
in loanwords. Ka fame (kAydis), through *ksyats, tēgamu liberality (tyãgamu), 
vesanamu sorrow (vyasana);' also with e final, kanne (kanya), vidde (vidyd). 
Kanne is not from Pk. kanna, because LA -G becomes Tel. -a, but from *kantya, 
*kane. Vidde could only come from *nidiya, “vide, because Pk. becomes mya 
or viyyd, never *viddā. The change uva > o is rarer; joramu fever (juara), 
dom sound {dhvans), Campbell, Tel. Gram., 71, soramu voice (avara), dodast 
(dvàda£i) There are no means of knowing which of the forms ébadi, yabai 
(yäbhas) is the older or whether the Dasari word cya in the field (LSI., iv, 
601) is an-archaism compared to cénaka to the field (id. 600), or not. In any 
case the change has nothing in common with Bk. samprasärana, by which ya ` 
becomes + and va becomes u. 

17. In the peculiar group of words beginning with okka, oka, oga, offa-, etc. 
which become ko-, go-, to-, the question arises whether the geminate was 
simplified before Proenthesis took place. It is probable that this was so only 
in the cages in which the consonant was unvoiced. In this connection attention 
is drawn to the word tóda, tó with, the initial t of which has up to the present 
been an enigma. Here in the change from *offadu to tódu, a dental appears in 
the first syllable, owing to the original Dravidian repugnance to an initial 
cerebral. 

18. The various problems involved would have been much easier to deal 
with if there had been any regular chronology of words available. 

The material is, however, soanty and largely inscriptional. 
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19. In dealing with the material from inscriptions long and short e and o, 
although distinguishable only in verse, are here separately noted. Kjoce he en- 
graved, NI., 606 (seventh to eighth cent.), can be equated with groccu, see *kulays 
below; the modern Prdlanddu region of cities, appears in c. A.D. 720 (RI., 
xviii, 59) as Plolnándu, and in A.D. 1102 (id. 69) as Prólunándu Cé(m)bjolan, 
Jémbrolu Red City, and bróla in the-same inscription c. A.D. 930 (EI., xv, 150) 
show the period of change of spelling. Bee *polalu. 

' 90. Initial } is found in lacoina, NI., 676, seventh to eighth cent., jacina, 
NI., 606, lassi, EI., xv, 150, in which is found also the doublet ajisina, which 
is not subject to Proenthesis. The verb “laccu, *layyu means “to destroy, 
injure " and survives as lasuku. Another doublet dayyu with which the editors 
of the inscriptions identify it, now means “be exhausted ", having assumed 
the meaning of alayu. Lendujüra, EI., iv, 195, seventh to eighth cent., becomes 
modern Dendalüru and suggests *lIlandu]-ur the village of Ijam Tula. 
Régonran (id.) Red Hill, from era konran (mod. konda), supports the view 
that the spelling era is unhistorical (see *eragada) ; Ramah, ibid. 121 (A.D. 799- 
843), records an unusual initial r and is unexplained, and Tranda(pa?ru (id. 122) 
presents another problem. All these occur in the inscriptions of Eastern 
Calukyas. Mromtukiru, BI., vi, 268, now Modukür, presumably contains 
moram(u) gravel, Anglo-Indian murram; and Króyüru New village (ibid.), is 
spelt Kroyytiru in EI., iii, 82, and is the only instance in which the long vowel 
is found in this word, see *kolata. As Telugu literature is unknown before the 
eleventh century, these inscriptions with their obsolete spellings are of particular 
importanoe. 

21. The above remarks affeot, however, only Classes I and III following. 
Class II (initial oonsonante, not liquids) is found in its present form in the 


earliest inscriptions. Dnt this, is already in existence. We do, indeed, find . 


lacoiavamki more than once, where the form appears to be avanik: and not 
vünibi but -wiru not -avaru is the usual form, and engravers are not too 
particular about marking long à. - 

In the following lists the starred words represent supposed pre-Telugu 
` forms. Occasionally they are actual doublets of proenthesized words. 


22. a..a > ü preceding single consonant. 
> a preceding conjunct consonant. 


I. Inisial Consonant Groups 


*karandu, Te. krandu to weep, make a noise, karakara with a grating 
noise, krandukayyamu melée (noisy action); ` Ta. karat, Ka. kare’ to weep, 
(Ta. only) clamour, call. (RV krandas, krand-.) 

*korandu, Te. krandu greatness, kara-góda fence (high wall), karuva hill, 
Ta. karu a height (Nal.); Ka. kara greatness, height, karam greatly. 

*karacu, Te. kracou to wish; Ta. karutu to wish; Ka. karu to aim at; 
cf. Te. karada desire. 
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*kaluya, Te. krayya canal, kaluju sluice; Ta. kal: (kali) to trickle, pass 
away, kaki-oäru brook (trickle-river); kalkal, kalunkal sluice; Ma. kali 
to flow, a sea-arm; Tu. kari-yuns.to pass (time); of. Te. kadacu, gadi to 
" ose (ticae) (Bliss gal- < Te. gad-, Ta. kal- 2). ` 
`  *kalaca, Te. gacca (< *gracca) molucca-bean; Ta. kajarci, kalarkay, i.e. 
kalal-kay ; Ka. gajjuga (< Te. gaccakāya); (Guj. bacak.) — . 

*taracu, Te: tracou to churn, also taracu, tarcu to stir, oiam jan eh aming, 
cf. toralu to stir, taraga & wave (Sk. tarala-, tarañga-). 

*tajadu, Te. tradu rope, talagu catletather j Ta. tajas, Ka. tale, Tu. tala 
fastening, tether. 

*parats, Te. pratis cotton; Ka. poets, gati Tu. par; Kui parts and 
Ta. parutti loanwords, Ta. pafícu, parutti-paftou (Sk. badari-, pañji-). | 
^^. *pala-, palata, Te. pra-, prata old; ‘Ta. Ma. Ka. pala; Tu. para. 

*parabu, Te. prabbu to spread, poragu, penu pini Ts. parappu, 
poravu; Ka. parvu, parbu, pabbu. 

*malagu, Te. mraggu, mrandu to perish; Ka. — Ü i fom ala 
dim, of. Ta. ksih ا‎ mrügu to be tired. Bubbaiya cites 
maral dizziness. 

*maranu, To. mrdnu, mara- tree ; ‘Ta. maran; Ka. maram, mod. marabu ; 
Ma. maram ; Kui mrahnu (W), mral'su, mrah'nu, mrah nu (E.P), mranu 
(D.L.); Kuvi mrawu, marnu, cf. Te: brammi. — 

*oarayu, Te. eráyu to write; Ta. varai; Ka. bare; Ma. vare. 

*varalu, Te. vralu be diminished, väluou to droop; vammu (*vrammu) 
fruitless, trapu drought; Ta. KA EON an A Ka. bare dryness, baralu ` 
barrenness. 

*varacu, Te. vacou (for *eracou) to come, impv. rd, rammu (for *orà) ; 
` Ta. Ka. wan); Kui va-va. : 

d.d, 

*kürayu, Te. krüyu, gráyu, krakku to spit, vomit; Ta. Ka. pint Tu. 
käru-m ; Gon. kakk-and. 

*váralu, Te. vrälu to alight (ota bird);-otlu'to alight, Riad SBD 
' Ta. var to flow down, drop; Te. viru to flow down, väruou cause to flow; . 
vdru also “ be diminished ”, confused with o(r\alu, which also takes the meaning . 
of “to bend, hang down”; väluou (causative) to pue Blant. (Sk. väri- 
water, used also in Drav. literature.) . 

23. The following words are never found with r: “kathi, kaddu exists, 
vadda near (cf. valanu side), valadu, vaddw is not right; marapu, mappu to 
train (an animal), is never *mrappu and valuda, valda strong, does not appear 
, aû *oadda. This last word is also spelt valunda. There is no obstacle to supposing 
that the intermediate. forms *kraddu, eto., 0006 existed. . 

Vrüyu to write, does not occur without r, because writers, who used the ' 
word most, had the written form in mind. Vracow to break, retains the r, 
to avoid confusion with vacou to come, but o(r)akka a piece; Ka. Ta. pars 
1 to break off, pluck. — 
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94. . II. Initial Consonants (not Liquids) 

*aka-, -aga, *akadu, Te. ka, kammu become, impv. 2 sg. (also agumu), . 
kadu it is not. Ta. abu; Ka. àgu, agu and fut. akkum ; -9à an adverbial affix, 
Ka. -dgi, Ta. -äka. 

*actapa, Te. éappa a seal (Brown); adéu a stamp, seal; Ta. Ka. accu die, 
stamp. (NIA chap of unknown origin; acou a loanword from Early MIA 
*accha-, Bk. akga- die, axle, as alternative meaning “ axle 1 (Ta. Te.) shows, 
of. Mar. Gms axle. Guj. äms is presumably a loanword.) 

*adain, ada-, Te. days, dä- anvil; Ta. aja$; Ka. ade. 

*adda, ada-, Te. dä-, dä- left-(hand), from the meaning “ cross, awkward ” ; 
Ta. affa; Ka. adda (Guj.ilabü, Hin. ddod). Te. edama left-, is a different word. 

"adani, Te. dart ; Ka. dari lw., Ta. atar road, tars lw. 

“adani, Te. dans her; that (aoo. obl. of ads, *adu) ; N. Ka. adanu, adannu 
that (aoo.). | | I 

*avanru, Te. sánru, vandu, oddu, vädu that man, he. Ta. avan, Ka. avan. 
Te. eins him, of him. Subb. 

*avaru, Te. viru they. Ta. avar, Ka. avar, neo-Ka. avaru. Te. vari their. 

*adagu, Te. dagu, dagu be hidden, -cu to hide, adacu to hide, suppress, 
` adagu int., also dácu, adágu, eto. Ta. afanku, ajakku; Ka. ada(n)gu, adacu. 

*adabi, Te. dabbi box, adapa- betel-nut pouch, adapu be contained; Ka. 
dabbi |w.; Ta. Ka, qatanku, eto., under *adagu also mean “be contained " 
(NIA dabbd, dabî, ete. (ND. Guj.) box, container). 

' ` "adabu, Te. dabbu cover (Brown); parallels as under *adagu (cf. NIA 
“dabnu to press down (ND), Hin. dábna suppress, eto. The attempts at IA 

etymologies of dabbä and däbnu are unsatisfactory and do not acoount for the 
cerebral.) | : 
. No words from *ana-, ana-, ama-, apa-, aba-, aya- have been traced. ` 


95. l IIT.. Initial Liquids 


*aracu, dni, "e: rácu, rayu rub, grind, also rà-pádu : Ta. arai; Ka. are, ari, 
arayisu, of. Ma. aram file (Sk. arans, Burrow, LS., 22). 

“arai, ara, Te. rays, rā- stone, Ta. aras, Ma. ara; Ka. are. | 

*alam-pata, Te. lampata pain, distress, lampatudu a lover. Ta. alam distress, 
ala be distressed, etc. Ka. alapu, alasu be tired, ete. Also Te. alama£a grief, 
affliction. Lampaja also means “object of anxiety, love, or infatuation "' 
(so 8k. lampata- lustful). *Alompata is for *alam pajta to suffer distress. 
.  "ajavu, Te. lawu, alavu, alavi strength, power; Ta. al; Ka. alam, ajavu, aja 
(cf. Sk. alam competent). ` 

*alayu, -ou, -pu Obsolete Telugu *lacou to destroy, laocinavantks to him who 
destroys, NI., 676 (seventh cent.), lacotna who destroys (ibid.), Jacinawiiru those 
who destroy, NI., 606 (eighth cent.), lassi (from *layyu) infringing, asina 
which destroys, BI., xv, 150 (tenth cent.) ; dayyu be exhausted, dakka injury, 
dappi thirst (also daga), dagara, dayyamu demon (not Sk. dasva-) are develop- 
ments of the game root. 
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*alacu, -apu, Te. làcu, lāpu lie in ambush; adagu to sink, be concealed ; 
Ta. aluniu to sink, afanku to conceal, afakku to sink. 


. 26. „$. . »ه.‎ > ë preceding single consonant. 
e preceding conjunct consonants. 


: I. Initial Consonant Groups 

*kirapu, Te. krepu calf: Ka. kiru, kiri small, kiru-vakkaj small children 
"(KRM., 39); Ta. ciru, ciri- small, ciruppam youth; Te. cin, outa, of. 
BSOAS., XI, 123. 

*kelava, Te. kréva, kre- side, also kelaku, kelanu lw. from Ka. kelam, 
BSOAS., X1, 129. 

"leraou, -pu, Te. tecou, teppinou get, bring: Ka. teru, tiru to pay, terige 
taxes; Ta. traf tribute. There is no Te. *trecou. Tecou has been associated 
with #yu to take (in common use). Emeneau, Language, 21, 184, classes it 
with Drav. *tà, t@r-, tar- to bring, give, and records a classical infinitive te-ran 
(trag), which would Re sufficient to account for the r, but which I am unable 
to trace. 

*lerayu, -anou, Te. treyyu, irenou to break: Ta. teri; Ka. tri out off; 
Te. treju ro die. Telugu has also tregu to break, cut off, die, with the single 
consonant usual in polysyllables, as it occurs in many compounds such as 
lega-badu, tega-véyu, where the redistribution of prominence causes the lighten- 
ing of the first syllable (see section. 13). 

*pwamu, Te. prému rattan-cane: Ta. pirampu. 

*perada, Te. pedda great: not for *perda, as Burrow, BSOS., IX, 720, 
which becomes peda, but for *predda. Cf. preggada minister, bebbuls, beggods, 
section 12, and prebbotis under *obbats, section 32. 

*peranu, Te. penn- (before vowels), penu (before consonants) great, for 
*prennu, cf. Ta. perum-, Ka. per. l 

*pelalu, Te. prelu to chatter: Ka. pél; Ta. pêou to talk. The Lis absorbed 
by a following occlusive also in Ta. põtu (põlu) from pojutu. The bracketed 
form is found, but may be just an etymological spelling of pö (see 
section 88). 

*melagu, wu, Te. mregu, mrévu to smear: Ta. mejuku. Subb. 

*oiralu, Te. vrêlu finger: Ta. viral; Ka. beral; Tu. birelu. 

*vilalu, Te. erélu to drop, hang down: Ta. vial; Ka. bij to fall. 

*vijayu, Te. vréyu to throw: Ka. bilisu, bisu; Ta. viou, cf. pecu under 
زب‎ 
pela. : 

“vira-, Te. eré- shepherds’ caste, oralu shepherd: lw. from Sk. Vira-. 
Bira: Virabhadra, the shepherds’ caste deity, a common proper name among 
shepherds (Mysore), Kitt. Dict. 

‘21. Te. trécu, trepu, trenupu to belch, Ka. tu, taku, ténku id., Ma. tékkam 
nausea, Ta. tekkam repletion, present a problem, as there is no trace of a liquid 
jn any but the Telugu words. The roots ñr to be satisfied (common southern), 
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and Te. tër in térucu to finish, tari fully, may be involved. Te. vrégu to become 
hot, vrélms burnt offering, Ta. oë, Ka. bé and vejos, béluve are also difficult to 
explain, even if we suppose a confusion between vé to be hot, and ee] to sacrifice, 
Te. vélucu. Sankar. gives veludu to throw in the sacrificial fire, suggesting a 
- connection with e(r)&yu to throw, see above. 

The words krépu and kréva show that proenthesis was in operation before ' 
the recognition of the palatelized gutturals. 


28. II. Initial Single Consonants (not Liquids) 
; 1/6... G > ë, e. 


*tdanda, Te. dendamu, edáda heart: Ka. erde, edde, mod. ede; Ta. ttayam, 
sruayam. The antiquity of $rutayam is unknown, but it is not found in Beschi'a 
Diotionary (Madras Government abridged edition, 1870) and is generally 
understood to be modern. All the forms go back to 8k. Ardaya- not, be it noted, 
to any Prakrit form. 

*edans, Te. deni acc. obl. of 204 what woman, thing 1: Ta. etu. 

ev(v)adu, vêdu which man 1: Ta. evan. The first word is in use and so 
not starred. 

*élopadu > *edabads, Te. debbady 70: Ka. ejpattu, mod. eppattu; Ta. 
élupaiu. Probably there was an intermediate stage *edabads, as in similar 
cases of polysyllables beginning with a long vowel, and of. Tuttle, $ 27. 


29. d Initial Liquids 
.G > 4 


*irandu, Te. T two (8 Bon ; Ta. ramu; Ka. eradu; Ma. iranu 
(iraniu is the inscriptional form, the modern spelling being ranju. There 
appears, however, to be a distinct glide before the r. Asin Tu. raddu, Gondi 
rand the disappearing vowel has not affected the second vowel) BSOS., IX, 
294. Coll. Ta. renju, raniu lws. from Te. Ma. 

“trays, Te. rayi, rē- night; Ta. savu; Ka. iruf, iraju; Badaga irla; Ta. 
tru] darkness, black, srumpu iron; Te. trulu shades, darkness, tnumu iron 
(for *innumu > *iranu- 1). This word has been associated with AMg rûtiya, 
Mah. rat relying on Kura] Ta. wé. Ta. sráttiri, rà, etc., are now found in the 
lexicons, but sra in the Kura] is always scanned ird, a form also given in 
Fabricius. The Pkt. word may have affected the spelling, but the word is 
Dravidian. See below *eragada. 

*iraka, Te. rekka, eraka wing. Ta. iraku; Ka. erake; Ma. ekiru (meta-. 
` thesized).. Mysore Ka. has also rakke (simple aphæresis). 

“wapa, Te. reppa eyelid, cf. Ta. srappu, Ma. trampu eaves, slope; Ka. 
erake roof. "The conneotion is probably furnished by the comparison of the. 
weatherboard of a window to the eyelid of an eye. 

*iravu, Te. revu landing-place, port ; Ta. wavu landing ; Ka. eragu descend, 
alight. 
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“tlaku, Te. rêku petal, leaf: Ta. tlas; Ka. ede; Ma. dla. The usual Te. 
word for leaf is aku. The r of reku i is not explained, but may be due to con- 
tamination with rekka. o 

*sl(l)aka, Te. léka house: Ta. dam: E Te. d ir du,- 

*ladu, Te. lédu is not: Ta. Watu (Kural); 

*slamu, To. remmu to pull: Ta. trat ; a nem , 

*eragada, Te. régada clay, from era red (black) and gadda olod, cf. neo-Ka. 
eremannu black soil. Te. era, erra meaning “ red " only, are so spelt traditionally, 

, but probably this is unhistorical, in view of Ka. ere, Ta. tru black. Ka. ere 
means “ dark-red, dark-brown, black (of soil)", also “ earth-worm ” like 
Ta. tras, Te. er(r)a. Te. erupu redness, points to e not 4 as the root-vowel for 
the meaning “ red ”, while 4 is the root-vowel for the meaning black (see *irayi) 
although the distinction i is not rigid. 

*erüdu, Te. rédu lord, husband: Ta. wat; Ka. ere. O. Te. T kur-era- 
yuk) rasu<lu> large and small lords and kings (NI., 606), where the root- 
word is clearly era exactly paralleling the Tamil and Kanarese forms. 

*elacu, -pu, Te. lēcu to rise, lepu to raise: Ta. eju; Ka. ej. 

*ejata, eja-, Te. lata, lë- tender: also ela: Ta. Ha; Ka. ela, elatu. Te. enki 
servant, cf. lata-tanamu youth, and Mar. lékard child. 

*eragu, Te. rēgu to rise, be excited, also repu, récu, reyu with similar mean- 
ings: Ta. Ka. &ru; of. Ta. &u-veyil morning sun, with Te. repu dawn. 


30. „f... > preceding single consonant. 
: 4 preceding conjunct consonant. 


I. Initial Consonant Groups 1 


*kiriyu, To. kriyyu to grow lean: Ta. ama ; cf. Ka. kuru to contract, 
kiri, Ta. Te. cirt small. 

“kind, ki, Te. krnds, kri- below: "Ta. Ka. b kw below; Ma. kili 
to descend. 

*tyriku, Te. irikku to turn, irippu: trimma- roam, roaming: E tsruku 
to twist; Ka. trigu to turn, tiriou to twist. The original root is tiri Ta. Ka., 
which has determined the retention of the second 4. 

- *isridu, Te. diddu to rectify (for *driddu) : - ` Ta. rutu; Ka. tirdu, tiddu ; 
BSOS., IX, 720. 

*piridulu, Te. pridulu to break. This may be divided into “pini to break, 
and “dulu an intensive, cf. dulucu to knock down,. Ka. tuluku be agitated, 
agitate, throw ; Ta. tujumpu to shake. Ta. piri, Ka. pirt, PB., 1, 79, and inssrip- 
tions only, an old doublet of viri, see below. 

*mijingu, Te. mringu to swallow: Ta. viluñnku vulgar miju&ku. K. Ramas- 
vami, msjungu ; Ta. mujusku contaminated by muluku to plunge. | 

*virilu, To..vrilu to split, also viriyu to burst, expand, viruou, -gu to break, 
viri a bloom: Ta. vin, Ka. biri; and Ka. birou, btocu to burst open. Te. 
biddamu broken, biddu to die, bidde distress, are not from viri, but piri. 


& ox 
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31. II. Initsal Consonants (not Liquids) : 
*£di-, Te. di- butting of rams, collision, di-konu to butt: Ta. tt to strike, 
` butt, (intrans.) to break; Ka. idi to pound, beat; Te. idiyu to fall to pieces ; 
Ka. Te. inde, idupu a crack (of Telugu origin, Kitt.). 

*idini, Te. din acc. obl. of ids this thing. Déni for 1 *tdant occurs in NI., 606. 

"thou, Te. dig(g)u, digu to descend: Ta. Ka. tE; Ka. thau, Te. dincu, 
dincu causative. Ka. Hipu to let down, Te. dimpu setting down. Te. dindu 
to sink; dinku to die, are from the root t also; dtggu to alight (of a bird, cf. 
vrälu), suggests that Skt. di- to fly, may come from the sense “ to fly down”, 
and this would explain the necessity of the prefix ud in uddi- to fly up. Te. du 
. to be upset, is similar in sense to ginks a wrestling fall, and dinou also means 
“to give up or abandon ".. The words dilla unnerving, exhaustion, and. dilu 
loose, weak, may be the source of Pk. dAila- rather than derived from it. 
Kanarese haa déja, dila, and dil (loanwords from Telugu), but not dla, 
Witla, thus pointing in the same direction. Keéiràja does not give the words 
in his list of tadbhasas (Kittel's Grammar, 436). Cf. the connection between 
“fly ” and “fall ” or “ descend " in the meaning of Sk. pat-., 


III. Initial Liquids I 
There are only a few examples, e.g. bbb: riches, which cannot be traced 
to other roots. rikka star, is from Pk. rikkha (Sk. rkpa, Campbell, op. cit.). 


+ 


32. t... 6.4. | 

These combinations are not x امه‎ to prosntheais, except when u becomes 
the neutral vowel expreased as a. Words of this type beginning with k are 
rare, owing ‘to palatalisation. Brown gives kiruku, kirudu, kirupu, kirusu 
and Sankaranarayana kiruku and with | Sankara. only has kilumu. With e 


E only keluku (kelaku), Brown. There are more words with palatalized k, cirugu, 


cirumu, cuka, ciluku, otlugu, clupa, ciluva, and cumu verdigris, which is the 

Te. form of kumu above from Ka. klu(m)ou, cf. BSOAS., XI, 180; and 

ceruku, cerugu, ceruou, cerumu, ceruvu, celuva, but-none of them have any 

proentheaized doublets, in spite of the fact that some are spelt with a for the 

second u, e.g: ciluka, cilaka parrot. But this is a comparatively late develop- . 
ment, as is shown by the fact that + has not opened before a. With other 

initial consonante, e.g. peruku, the combination is uncommon, 


5 


33. u/o...@> 0 preceding single consonant. 
0 preceding conjunct consonant. 
I. Initial oni Nani Groups: > > 
*kuralu, Te. krolu to swallow, cry: Ta. kural, Ka. koral voice, throat, 
Ka. koralou to ory out. 
*kurantu, Te. gontu (for *groniu) throat: root “kura as above. Te, kuitu 
(kuttuka, kut(i)ka) gullet, neck, voice, for *kruttu from 'kurutu points-to ‘an 
early u. Ta. kaluttu, Badaga glattu, Ka. katu, kanda, Te. kandamu (Bk. kandhit-, 


- 
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kandhara-) are from a different root meaning “nape of neck”. E. Tuttle's 
equation of Ka. kattu with Te. kutiska from a basic *kerust is indefensible. 
*kórava, Te. króva string (of beads, etc.): Ta. kê common kor, Ka. kö to 
string beads, Ta. ko(r)vas strifig of beads, eto., Ma. korppws. 
: *kolata, Te. krotta, kro- new, young: Ta. kojuniu tender shoot, kula young ; 
Ka. Roda young, konasu whelp; Te. koduku son, kondika young, kodama 
young, whelp; Tu. korndy tender (Sk. kunaka-). Te. koduku son, is from : 
*kojaku, while kodama whelp, is from *kroddama, cf. BSOAS., X, 292. 1 

*kulayi, Te. groyyi pit, groccu dig a hole, kloce he engraved, NI., 606: 
Ta. Ka. kuh, Ta. kojutu, kolu to excavate (see section 26 and *poladu below). 
E. Tuttle, § 12, derives Ta. kuks and Te. goyys from *kuria on insufficient data. 

*kulavi, *kulalu, Te. krôm, grovi, krolu tube : Ka. kolavi, kolal, Ta. kuláy, 
kujal. Te. also goffamu tube, godiya (bamboo) staff; Ka. kojía, gotta bamboo 
tube for drenching cattle. Here koj- becomes kod- without proenthesis, the 
Kanarese words being borrowed. 

*kolavu, Te. krovuw fat, proud: Ka. korvu, korbu, kobbu; Ta. kolu. 

*turacu, Te. trócu hasten, chase, trólu drive: Ta. turattu to chase: Bubb. 
Ta. tura send away, drive, tura{ñ)gam horse, turuvu to seek for (Kur); Te. 
iuriki, tura(n)gamu: horse, tora quickness, turutu quick, speed; Ka. turaia, 
turia, turuta, turta, turaga, oto., and iuripam-gey be hasty, show essentially 
Dfavidian treatments. (Sk. dru-'to run, and tura (Vedic), etc., have no IE 
affinities and, Neo-Indian words such as Guj. 064.50 to run (ND dauranu) 
and Sdh. doranu to search for, can be connected in Dravidian, but not in IA 
semasiology; although the IA character of the phonology need not be 
questioned.) 

` push: Ta. tura, Ka. E Cause to CYB Te. Ka. (lw.) dobbu 
to push, doublet of trêpu ; Te: also drobbu vb. and nn. Sankara. 

*torava, Te. tróva way: Ta. turas ford, way, Ka. tore stream, way. Streams 
and rivers are used as roads in the dry seasons. 

*tolaku, Te. trokku to tread, trample: Ka. tuli ; Ma. toli kick; Tu. T 
to kick, trample. Tu. donkunm to tread, trample, has no counterpart in Telugu. 
Kui duda to trample, with d for 1 (1). 

*poragu, poraka, Te. prógu, próka heap, accumulation: Ka. porah heap, 
mod. horale money in special account; Ta. poruj property ; Ka. poral wealth, 
IA., xix, 143. ` 

*porapu, Te. propu to nourish, protect: also prócu, di: Ka. pore. The 
connection between these words and Ta. pôrri to nourish, maintain, is not clear. 

*poladu, Te. proddu sun, time: Ka. poliu, portu, pollu ; Ta. polutu, põlu, 
pôtu ; (see section 26, *pelalu) Tu. portu. For Ka. sequence of -R-, -rt- see 
Kittel, Gram., $ 236; G. S. Gai, Hist. Gram. Old Kannada, 16. 

*polalu, Te. prêlu city: Ka. polal; Ta. pall; O. Te. plolu, plol, EI., xv, 
150. We find in the Ta. poll the typical opposition of back to front vowel. 
The back vowel o can be followed by 4, but not by a; and if a had been retained 


x 
it would have been necessary tó change o to v, Burrow, BSOAS., X, 291. Here + 
represents the neutral vowel as in akil, ‘BSOAS., XI, 131. Mid. Kanarese-had 
. puru], but pora] wealth, in c. a.D. 690, while Tamil has porul. Te. progu records 
the o.. a séquence. Ta. tol work, similarly corresponds to Ka. tul." Telugu 
has lost this word. except in the forms todusu, cf. Ta. tojumpu slavery, one 
toliu slave-girl, a loanword. There is no próentheaized form. 

*moradu, Te. mrôdu stump df tree: Ka. moradu ; Ta. muraju: 80 Babbaisa, 
` but Ka. moradü means “ stony hillock " and muraju (murutu Fabr.), although 
it does mean “ tree stump ” also means “ obstinate, resistant " with muran, 
` muranju. - These meanings, however, may all be connected and the words 
further associated with Ta. mêlas tree stump, Ka. Te. mõju, which can be 
explained most easily as secondary forms of Te. módu, doublet of mrédu. 
Ta. mõju, motu, Te. modu (not Ka.) also mean « hillock ", and Ta. mõju; ٠ 
Te. módu, Ka. mêta “rough, coarse, great " and, for Ta. Ka. * gtupid ”, the 
Te. word being môfa, -u. Whether these words can all be assigned to the same 
basic root or not, there has obviously been an identification of forms and 
meanings. The stems mund-, ma headless, maimed,’ poen Mie 
from Te. *mrond-. ` 

*morayu, Te. mróyu to sound, buse ^ bow-string): mora-mora a means 
Ka. mure, more to hum, to sound (a lute); Ta. mural to sound, murarru; 
murali, murak a flute. (Sk. Mura- name of demon; muraja- a drum.) Te. 
mora wail, soream, Ka. more to toar, Ta. murumuru to murmur, are variante. 

*molagu, *mojatu, Te. mrégu to sound, motu noise: Ka. molagu; Ta., 
mulañku ; Ta. moli to speak. Subb., BSOAS., X, 298. Te. millugu to groan. | 
There has been confusion between this form and * morayu, which i is preferably : 
used to denote a low indistinct sound. 

*molagu, molaku, Te. mroggu to kneel, inclme, mrokku to bow: Ka. molgu, 
mulugu, mokku to make obeisanoe (cf. Ka. mulugu, Ta. muluku to immierse, 
bathe, secondary via “to sink ", Tu. murkuni to sink, immerse). 

` *molala, Te. mrôla front part: the derivation is uncertain, but móra face, 
is clearly connected. 

*mola-, Te. mō- jointed : mro: oun ba inferred Bom wo hulu lens; Po 
elbow; Ka. mola-käl, mod. mona-kälu knee, mola-key elbow; Ta. mulankal, . 
mulankas from *moja(m) a projecting joint, Ma. mujam projecting joint, mul . 
knuckle, joint. . Te. fla waist, pin, may be the same DE cf. kilu joint, 
e and kilamu pin, peg. 

34. ‘*kolasu, Te. *krôsu, kôsu, kroóamu a distance of about two miles; .' 
kada Jong, kola, kolata, koladi measure, measurement.  Kósu is usually con- 
sidered as a loanword from Sk. kroga- which also means “ a shout ”, but there 
can be no oonnection between the two meanings. The Amarakoga, ii, 18, has 
gavyütxh sira krofatugam the g. (fen) is a couple of krosas. Sk, gavyiis- and 
yojana- are Indo-Aryan words, but it is significant that the Telugu equivalent 
of yojana- is ámada, which suggests-that the word for the smaller unit also 
was not taken from Sanskrit. - 1 
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35. The following have no form with r :— 
*koladi, Te. koddi. in proportion to, as far as, also koladi, with no + form. 
Te. koddi a little, is derived by Brown from kolads, but see *ok(k)ads. 
*kolaya, Te. koyya wood, stick, also kold: Ta. kal; Ka. kêl-and in com- 
pounds kol. Te. kõla is possibly 8 later loanword: 


30. . I. Initial Consonants (not Liquids) 


*ugaku, Te. gBku to scratch: Ka. ugi. , 

*ugaru, Te. gôru nail: Ta. ukir; Ka. ugur. 

*ok(k)asdu, Te. pada- -kondu 11 (Brown, Galletti), ), padun-okandu (Bankara. 
Percival). Also kondoka a little. : , , 

*ok(kjads, Te. koddi a little, okka one + adi. ` 5 : 

*okkancemu, Te. koncemu, konoiyamu.a little: okka + *ancemu-iyamu < 
AMg. amsaya, amsvya a part; cf. anda > Sk. hamaa-, kantu > Sk. kamsa- 
‘bell-metal, -ms- passing through *-ns-, *-nis- to -nd-, -no-. | 
* *okkandaru, *okkanta, Te. kondaru a few, konia a little: okka + andaru, 
ania originally “so many”, “go, much ” ;. ok(khnta a little, is unchanged. 
Tuttle, 8 27. I | Aa 

*ogahi, Te. gott a woman: of. okate one (female), a woman, from okka. 

*oganis, Te. gonts a woman, variant of above. | 

"Mom Te. gomu felicity : from *okamu-unity ; of. Ka. oga-tana domestio 
bliss. 

*olladu, Te. iódu swearing an oath, cf. ogu oath: “Ta. Ka. oftu. 

*ottada, -ds, Te. toda with, têds companion, fellow. These words with above 
centre round odam with, agreement, Ta. ujan, otu, Ka. odam, mod. odane 
with; Te. odambadu, Ka. odambadu, Ta. ujanpaju to agree, make a compact. 
` *obbati, Te. bot-gà completely, prebbott& certainly, from oppu fitness, 
right; cf. obbids propriety, adj. complete, correct. 

. *ulala, Te. dóla, doli a swing, litter ; dollu, dolucu to roll: Ta. Ka. ujal 
to whirl, swing; lólamu rolling, gives the Sk. interpretation of}! (cf. cila-, 
Oôla-) which is found only sporadically in Dravidian. | 


81. © III. Initial [squids 
*orakak, Te. rdkals wooden pestle: perhaps ora rub, kali mix, cf. kaluvamu 
. apothecaries’ ' mortar (or adapted from oragallu touchstone ?).- J. Bloch,. 


1 The Candravykksrana of Candragomin (c. A.D. 680) says that بك‎ can bo substituted for 
old,-d-, e.g: salabki-, nåla- (Ta. sali, Ma. sh to drip ; T&. Ka. naji, hollow stalk, aro of some 
antiquity). ders states that this is attested in increasing frequency in (principally Buddhist) 
. inscriptions from about AD. 684 (Benou, tudes de grammaire sanscrite, $ 8). Benou conmders 
that this process has no connection with -L for -g- in the Kanva recanmon of VB (the Biskala 
and Sikala recensions of RV represent -j- with a symbol, which has always been interpreted 
as cerebral } from the Marathi } (first brought into use sbont the seventeenth oentury), instead 
of the southern L which is found as carly as the fifth century, The poesihility of a connection 
need not, therefore, be discarded. But see Burrow, TPS., 1946, 28, where nadá, majd- aro olted. 
, The Karpitake-bhied-bhiipana of Nigavarma (c. A.D. 1120), Su. 10, gives the Kanareso letters 
h t, Les equivalents of Sic |, r, d." For Sk. lola, eto., Burrow has a different explanation, BSOAS., 
XT, 615-16. Beo also JOR., ix, 202, Tamil L, See nee eae rae ee 
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BSOS., V, 742, and T. Burrow, TPS., 1946, 22, associate with Ta. ulakkas, 
Ka. olake, ona- wooden pestle; which seem to be connected with Ta. ulas, 
Eo one to move about. Sk. ulükhala- mortar, FS ER i 

' *uraje, Te. rotte bread: see below. | 

"*oralu, Te. rólu mortar: Ta. ural, Ka. oral are clearly connected with 
ora, uras, ore to rub. 

*uramu, Te. Om U GA east t Ta. uram, Ka. ura (Sk. uras). 

'*urayi, ura-, Te. royi money, pledge, ré- money, wealth, and from *uraka 
` rokkamu money, cash (NIA rok-): there is no direct Drav. parallel, but the 
root ur- signifies greatness, power, beauty, and elsewhere these qualities are ' 
_ associated with wealth (of. Hk. uru wide, great, and, in uru-hára-, valuable). 
*uralu, Te. rolu, rolu to weep, wail: Ka. oral; Ta. urumu grumble. 
*ulanu, uja-, Te. onu, 5, lö- heart, inside: Ta. uen un Ka. olagu, ole, 
` mod. ojage. 

Te. walu to roll, is paralleled by Ta. uru}, Ka. a mod. wrüju, with the 
second vowel a for u. Ta. urunfat balled food, urujju to roll, Ka. uruju rolling 
' play, uruju, urunju display the cerebral occlusive and Ka. uraji ball of dough, 
etc., corresponds: in meaning, if not in form; roffe seems intended to men 
loaf of bread, as distinct from the flap-jack. 

*u...5 0... 

These series do not combine. Words like kuriyu to rain, poliyu to be ruined, 

occur without dnd 


38. . > d preceding single consonant. 
u preceding conjunot consonant. 
| I. Imbal Consonant Groups | 

*kurudu, Te. gruddu blindnees :: Ta. kurgu; Ka. kurun ? 
*kuruiu, Te. kutiu neck, see *kurantu. 
*kuruka, Te. grukka deep breath, gulp, i draw deep breath, yell: 
` Ta. horukkas; Ka. gukku. 
*kuruyu, Te. kruyyu grow lean (from kuru small, a parallel formation with 
*biniyu). This root produces the meanings “ diminish, shrink” and “ bend 
(contract), sink”. Te. krungu, Ka. kurgu, Ta. kuñku have the three sets of 
meanings ; le. kunou, Ta. kuranku (with r < r) two, and Ta. kural, kuraku,. 
"kuranju only one; but each different; Ka. kumbu to bend, bow. 

*kuluku, Te. krukku to stuff: Ka. kuluku to stuff Lex. + 
, "kulumu; To. krummu to butt, pierce, thrust, cuff ; gruooti to pierce, string 
together; gruddu to cuff; kuitu to pierce, stitch: ' Ka. kutiu to beat, gurdu 
to cuff, Lex. later guddu, kummu to pound; Ta. kutiu all meanings except 
“to stitch, string together". An original *kul- is uncertain; kol to beat, 
kill, though never appearing as “kul, may be connected or even ita original form. 

*kuluju, Te. krujju to rot, pine: Ta. kulas; Ka. koje. 

Murungu, Te. trungu to break : Ta. Ka. turuwu., : 

*lurupu, Te. iruppu rust: Ta. turu; Ma. turumpu, turuvy; Ka. ukhu. 


t 
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*iurute, Te. truffe crowd: Ka. turugu, tukku; Ta. turumu be crowded. 

*pulucu, *puluvu, Te. prucou to decay, pruvvu worm, decay: Ta. Ka. 
pulu worm; Ta. pulu, Ka. puji putrefy, purcu ruin (Bk. kaja-prü grave-worm). 

*muruka, murugu, Te. mrukka spoiled, mruggu to be spoiled, murugu to 
decay: Ta. muruAku to perish; Ka. muggu become mouldy ; Tu. murguni ; 
Ka. mulugu, mujuku, mulku, eto., to sink, Tu. murkum are from a different 
root, but have assumed the meaning of “to be ruined ” from muru-. 

*muruou, Te. mrucou thief, mruccilu to steal: Ka. muccu to hide, cover, 
Te. \mucou-konu (cf. Bk. mus- to steal, cover, conoeal, muc- to deceive; Ta. 
moam Ka: moósa, Te. mósamu deceit [not theft], from Sk. moga-). 

*suruku, Te. srukku to withdraw from, fade, surugu to disappear, retreat, 
fade; Ka. surugu, surku, soragu to shrink, wither ; Tas ERS To Mu. 
sorapu, ا‎ Sune mbarang, Te. sorapu to disappear. | 


89. II. Initial Single Consonants (not Liquids) 
*udulu, Te. dujju to fall away, duyyu, duyyu to retreat: Ka. Te. udugu 
to withdraw, fail. | 
f *uluki, ujunu, Te. dukk tillage, dunnu to plough : Ta. Ka. ul, uju. Here is 
the usual alternation of d for initial d. 


40. II]. Initial Liquids 

*urupu, Te. rüpu form, beauty, manner (rüpamu from Sk. now the usual 
form), Ka. uruvu greatness, beauty, urwpu standing; Ta. uruppu body, 
uruppullasan a well-formed man, i.e. one (man) having a (well-formed) body ; 
Ta. urupu, uruvam, may have been formed on Sk. rüpa-. 

*urubu, Te. rubbu to grind, ruddu to rub: Te. ora, Ta. uras, Ka. ore to rub, 
in the a grade, see *oralu. Te. rubbu indicates an original u form, supported 
by Ka. urdu, uddu, ujju (*urcu) to rub. The absence of a Ka. form *ordu to 
rub, suggests that oradu, oredu are comparatively late. 


Ku Kun; 

41. The languages usually grouped with ‘Telugu are Kui-Kuvi and Gondi. 
From the word-lists of Williamson and Chevenix Trench we find that Gondi 
has initial r and J, as in rûn house, ropa inside, lak far, lêng voice, noise, eto., 
but no initial conjuncts. We may guess ab.possible roots, but no consistent 
series appear and rang two, which can be identified with certainty, displays 
apheresis, but no proenthesis. 

42, Kui, on the contrary (this term will include Kuvi, unless there is some 
` indication otherwise), abounds in initial conjunote and liquids, including, 
unlike Telugu, consonant followed by I. L. V. Ramaswani Ayyar has included 
a number of these words in “ Kui words and Dravidian origins”, JOR. 
(Y Mylapore), year unknown, p. 166, but his treatment ia purely morphological 
and for want of a phonological analysis his identifications are not to be depended 
on. The comparison, of Kui oa to burst, with Sn. (southern) ode, Brahui 
kofing, Gondi vér (C.-T. wépand) and Kui renga to be broken, is unjustified, 
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however useful some of his other identifications may be. It will be shown that 
& number of words can be brought under the rule of proentheais, but some 
cannot. Mrienju son, clearly corresponds to Sn. man child, plus the male 
suffix -enju. This might be simply synoope, for it cannot be proenthesis. Gondi 
marri appears to support this view. But the feminine is Kui mrau, Gon. miar. 
Metathesized variants do ocour in Kui, e.g. kru, kriu ear, miru, mriu cubit, 
vilu, viu wind, and metathesis may be involved. It is sufficient to exclude 
such forms, remembering that even m Telugu proenthesis accounts for only 
a limited number of initial conjuncts and other un-Dravidian initials. , 

48. Identifications are hampered by the absence of a scientific acoount of 
Kui phonemes. For example, Lingum Letchmajee (L.L.) states that short a 
is pronounced like a in pan, and not as in America, while Friend-Pereira 
(F.P.) says that a is pronounced like a in America, Winfield like a in among, 
and Schulze, for Kuwi, as a in but. F.P. represents tree by mrah nu, mrah mu, 
and mrdh’nu, L.L. as mrünu and mrahnu, Gram., p. 34, W. as mrahnu, and 
Schulze as mránu and marnu (obl. mranut, mranus). Whatever be the reasons 
for these differences, it is clear that no standard can be established, as in a 
literary language, which is slow to accept deviations from the traditional norm. 

44. Inconsistencies are unavoidable. L.L. writes paddu tooth, F.P. palu 
App. ii, W. padu, palu, Schulze, for Kuwi, pallu. L.L. distinguishes between A 
before consonante and À before vowels, apparently to represent unvoiced and 
voiced values. L.L. has A intervocalic, which he considers, unconvincingly, 
to have proceeded from “a liquid guttural”, and A’ chiefly before unvoiced 
consonants, although he writes mrah nu. W. considers this “ check " to be of 
no semantic importance. In mrahnu W. ah appears to represent [ce] or [a] 
with à for the long quantity, or [a]. In verbs À represents s = Te. 4, the con- 
sonant of the verbal suffix. Thus grehpa to warm, represents *grespa (*kirc-) 
and is distinguished. from gréspa to mock (*hela-, Te. Ar&pincu, gré-), both 
having a double suffix. 

45. a... a. 

I. krüda be greedy, grama envious: Te. dora karada desire, intention, 
Ta. karulu to intend, karuttu desire; grüppa to teach, grämba to learn: Te. 
karapu, karacu. Lf Ta. kal, Ka. kal(i) to learn, are from the same root, we 
have here the passage of 1 to r before a consonant of Ta. karpi to teach, Ka. 
kulm learning. Te. karacu, karapu are then from pre-Telugu *karou, karpu 
possibly loanwords, as the words regularly used are nér(u)cu, ner(u)pu. 

grûpa to cross, grâsa to pass through: Kuwi gla’nat, gläca, Ta. Ka. kali, 
Te. kadacu. 

kräd tiger: Kuwi kld’ns, cf. Ta. karati, Ka. karadi, Te. karat bear, Sk. 
karati elephant. 

- Hau, pl. daka head: Kuwi trāyu, Te. tala, Ta. lalai, 

prädu old: Te. práta. 

pläpa to ask, say: Te. paluku to answer, say ; Gu KN 

bráda be spread (of news), bräda flat cake: Te. prabbu. 
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inrahnu tree: "Te. mranu. For variations of spelling gee above. 

mräspa to change: Kuvi máskinas, Te. máru, már(u)ou, Ka. maru, marisu, 
Ta. mdru, márru. 

vraka (vépa) (to strike) forcibly, vrakna completely: Kuvi bläyu strength, 
Te. balamu strength, valamu stoutness, valadu great, much, Ta. val, valt, valu 
strength, hardness. In Kanarese bal ig one of the twenty-one Tatsamas (words 
identical with but not derived from Sanskrit), Kitt., Dict., list of loanwords 
in Sanskrit 398. 

Il. dasa to measure: Kuvi láovnas, Ta. aja to measure, ajaeu measure, 
Ka. aje, aji, ajasu, Tu. alapuns, alapum, lappu, 1 Te. adapu be contained, 
cf. Ka. ajige vessel for holding water, eto., and for the association of meanings, 
Bk. mà-. If this is correct, a proto-Drav. form *ala- is possible. 

dapa lie in wait: Te. adagu be hidden, lacu, lāpu. 

IH. raga be worn: Te. rûou. 

46. 1... a. ; 

I. krenga to shake: Te. cerugu to winnow, ceral-ddu to move. grénja 
to cry, grenga, gernga to groan, krem krem noise made by tiger eating: Te. 
kira-kira creaking, rattling, Ka. kiraou to cry, ? Kuvi Mars. 

tréba to wander, walk about: Te. tirugu. 

prenga to be cracked, prepka: Ta. pHa, Ka. pagu id., Te. pHukumaru 
to be destroyed (see priva also under +$... 3). 

créa to bend back: Te. dicc (Kayu) (to fasten a man's hands) behind his 
back, Te. vira- to break, disperse (of an army); Kui vrêpa to retreat, sreppa 
to return, turning back, repayment (see also vringa). 

IL despa to raise: Ka. Ta. elu, Te. leóu, lépu ; Kui also denja to be raised, 
depa rising ground, dais, cf. Te. eddena a raised seat, not proenthesized. 

deba, debe, debo left-(hand) ; Te. edama, Ka. eda, Ta. tam; Te. dabe silly. 

UI. renga be broken, repka to break into pieces: Te. riyu. 

lits soft : a laa under *ejata. 

41. 1. 

I. = iiri (pl. Erika, kirka) ear: Kuwi kiriyu, briyu ; Tu. ceradu ear ; 
Te. cer- with associated meaning, BSOAS., XI, 125, n. 1. Here Burrow com- 
pares with Tu. kwmbilu ear-wax, Ta. kurumpi, etc., the ku- forms being due 
to popular etymology. It is, however; possible that, kriu is derived from biru 
= kiri = kuru, being the first part ‘of the compound word for “ ear-wax ” 
equivalent to Kuvi kirpejja. The doublets kin, kiru, kuru Ka. and cin, cru, 
kuru Ta. Te. with the Te. lw. kiri show that in proto-Dravidian 4 and u were 
in this word variants of one phoneme (see section 14): 

gripa to cremate: Ka. krcu, Te. kits! cicou. Kui has also an $... G form 
grehpa to warm. Winfield does not give any corresponding word for “ fire ”, 
but Kuri has hicou for sicou. 

1 Burrow, BSO.AS., XI, 130, has explained kutu (the form given by Sankar,) as a borrowing, 


but the word does not oocur elsewhere. It may therefore be explained as for “kritis < "kinti, 
"hrüx. < 
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dripa to drag away: tH ل م حل‎ pa: Ta. iju, Ka. tl, sl, eje, To. tggu, idu. The 
enlargement in r is uncommon. Attention is drawn to the three enlargements : +; 
r, and pa. Drinja be elongated, is from the same root, with a secondary meaning. 

priu, priu, piru worm, insect: < *pihyu t; see "puluvu. Ka. puls, like 
Gon. puri, has an + enlargement, but the + in the root syllable is unexplained 
(but Bee section 14). A word like Ta. pilukkas, Ka. pike, Te. pidaka (small) 
dung, pidudu cattle-tick, may have caused contamination. Of. Sk. pilu insect, 
which might go back to Te. *pilu. : 

priva be cracked: see *piridulu ; Gon. piranê to burst (of pods). 

phnga be split: Ta. py; Ka. pttgu. 0 i 

vringa to burst: see “viru. ; 

risa to scratch, write: as above with secondary meaning; probably not 
connected with Te. vrāyu which is represented by Kuvi racinas for *eráoinas. 

IL dippa to set down, diva to fall: see "shou. 

HI. ri two, for * (Common Drav. tr). 

riva to burn: Te. eriyu ; Ta. eri, for *iri. 

48. u...a. 

L króga fat: seo *kolavu. 

krodu tube: see *kulalu. à 

krósu bending, grónga to crouch over a fire: cf. Te. krungu under *kuruyu. 

krohpa to winnow: Ts. koh. , š 

glonga be muddy: Ka. kole; Ta. kujas. 

gropa to scratch, from góra a nail. 

Tl. gêra a nail: see *ugaru. 

dopa to lie down, sleep: Ta. ujal be weary, uranku to sleep. 

IO. ro one: from *ora (Common Drav. or). 

lohpa to e Te. n in, see *ulanu. 

49. 4. 

I. P ae see "kuruyu. Also krumba to sink, plunge. 

irupka, truspa, irüva to bore a hole, be pierced: Ka. Ta. turuvu. Te. only 
tola AA conia undis Ta. tujas, tojat, Ka. tojje, tole, tore, and dore (Lex.). 

prusu full, prusna fully: Ka. puru, pura much, completely ; Te. pura-pura 

is greatly, lws. from Sk. puru/pira-. This may be a caso of simple syncope, 
like dre chief (adj.), from *dore which corresponds more closely to Ka. dore 
than Te. dora chief (n.), great, Pk. dhurd, Bk. dhur (Pisch., GPS., 413). The 
absence of any chronology makes it impossible to reach certainty upon such 
forms, and prusu' has been cited in order to draw attention to the alternative 
interpretations. 

mrungu be torn: Ta. Ka. murs. 

II. riwa, rewa to plough: see *uluki, where Te. has only d- and not ud 
to represent [-. Here as often Kui حدم‎ 4 =}. ` 

IO. rüga, rūsa to rub, grind: Kuyi Fan toii see *urubu. 

` fita to ignite, ruja be scorched: Ka. urupu, Ka. uri, Ta. uru. 
runa, rüm(b)a to thunder, roar: Ta. urumu, urumu, seo *uralu. 


\ 
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50. 15 appears from the above lists that Kui has developed proenthesis 
independently of Telugu. There are a sufficient number of forms which have 
no counterparts in Telugu, but identifiable with Tamil or Kanarese words, to 

"prove this. Further, the proportion of native initial conjuncta, eto., is far 
greater in Kui than in Telugu, if we may judge from br- in Winfield's vocabulary, 
of which there are forty examples (exeluding duplicated roots) to fifteen pages 
of b- compared with seven examples to fifty-nine pages of Brown's Telugu: 
Dictionary. Winfield’s vocabulary has forty-four words to the page, equal 
to about twenty-four of Brown's articles, of which there are sixteen to a page, 
or 360 words with forty initial conjuncta in Kui to 940 — 240 loanwords = 0 
words with seven initial conjuncte in Telugu. Kui must therefore be regarded 
as the language which is the most direct descendant of the dialeot from which 
pre-Telugu obtained ita initial conjunote. "What induced this non-Dravidian 
tendenoy is a matter for conjecture, but there are some facts upon which an 
hypothesis can be based. 

51. The broad belt of territory extending from the lower part of the Kistna 
to the Ganges delta has been from early times known as Telingana, Telinga 
(Trilinga) in the southern portion and Kalinga in the northern portion. The 
centre of Telugu speech is in the area between the Kistna and Godavari, Kui 

` speakers are centred’ round the lower course of the Mahänadi, and the Kuvi 
people in the neighbourhood of Vizagapatam. The name Telinga is met again 
in the Mons or Talaings of Burma, who speak a language known as Mon, 
of the Austro-Asiatio affinity, of which the Munda or Kolarian languages are 
members, and live round the south-western part of Burma, facing the Coro- 

-mandel coast. They have a strong tradition of migration from India, which 
is embodied in The Song of the Three Mons (J. A. Stewart, BSOS., IX, 34). 
This song speaks of the desire of the emigranta to return to their old homes 
by the Ganges, in Telingana by the Godavari and on the Coromandel! coast. 
In the poem there are, besides several Indo-Aryan loanwords, two words trau 
or terau road, tom beginning, which have a close resemblance to Telugu words 
of the same meaning. It is possible that the first impulse to this migration 
was due to Asoka’s massacre of the Kalingas, o. 260 8.0. Sylvain Lévi, Journ. 
As., ociii, 1 f, supposes that the words Telinga Kalinga are Austro-Asiatio 
and compares Kalinga! with Tibetan g.linka garden (river-island). We may not 
&ooept this comparison, to which there are objections, but it is not unlikely 
that there was a dynasty of Mons, speaking an old form of the existing language, 
who, with their followers, influenced the speech of their Dravidian-speaking 
subjects towards the use of initial conjuncts and liquids. Mon uses them 
freely, while the Munda or Kolarian languages, as ab present spoken; do not. 
The very name of Mon was interpreted by the Mons to stand for Rámafiiia? 
(Blagden quoted by Stewart, ibid., 34), and embodies an unusual type of syncope. 


Weed aber cepi y mopona EE [| El : 
Linus (Campbell) or the ree Kalngas (Cunningham), ; 
> Rman. 
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: In the poem the words krung, pion, iribumpe, inom, snám occur in the first 
. few lines. It is not likely that Sanskrit was a factor in inducing this change, 

` since there are no signs of syncope ih the language, and Prakrit, 80 far from. 
forming initial oonjunote, simplified them or inserted an 'anaptyotio vowel in” 
the Dravidian fashion. But it was the free adoption of loanworda from Sanskrit 
which perpetuated the old initial conjuncta, which otherwise might, tuve been 
ousted' by popular usage. 


B. ا‎ IN Tupu AND Bome LoANWORDS 
Tuju ED 
Tu]u has many aaa forms, more perhaps than any other Dravidian 
Ignguage, but there are only a few words formed by proenthesis and most of 
thess can be regarded as loanwords. Ramaswami Ayyar, BSOS., VI, 900, 
cites Brahman (v)ojeppunt to call, pop. leppuns; Brah. adeppuns, adappuns 
- to plough, pop. dappum. Manner (Tuju-Eng. Dict.) has only dappuns, but 
deppus4 to take (cf. Tel. teccu). The former is a case of apheresis, but the 
_latter is not so simple. If dappuns, üduns, hüdum to plough, and dappu, ura 
ploughing, Have proceeded from the same root, as is possible, we must suppose 
that *u was enlarged as *udappu and *üdu and that in ura the original | 
became not d but r, as in kori fowl, Ka. koh. Thus dappu is due to aphseresis, - 
and the subsequent prothesis of a is a mistaken, and perhaps not general 
. ‘etymological spelling. But such identifications rest upon unproved generaliza- - 
tions and are almost valueless. Other words apparently due to apheresis are 
raddu two; dà, dina what ?“eda-; vû who? *eva-; lakbuns to rise, *el- ; 
lattu young, *ela-, also elis, elya: Tippi neka. also alapuni to measiire, 
Ta. (Tol. El.) ajapu, which is apparently the only exaot Dravidian parallel ; 
(a)lumbum to wash, and alambum, Ka. alumbu, alambu, Ta. alampu, Te. 
alamu. The following words are, doubtless, loans from Telugu (either through 
Kanarese or direct): kövi gun, Te, k(r)jóvi tube; gor grave, Te. groyys pit, 
blended with Hin. Pers. gor; runda severed head, Te. rundamu id., but Sk. 
runda headless trunk, Tu. urunju, wrundulu round, Ta. urunjas anything 
round, etc. (or by aphmresis); renkuns for *mrenkuns be smeared, Te. mrégu ; 
. fenkes wing, reppa eyelash, rokka cash, roti bread, rónfu leanness, Te. róju ; 
. lande wicked man, Te. landi; lenka servant, Te. lenka lêda denial, Te. ladu. 
Tuttle, DD., 31-2, and others have already drawn attention to the corre- 
spondences between Tu]u and the Telugu group, and Tuju seems to represent 
` a stage between the somewhat casual apheresis and syncope of other Dravidian 
languages as described by Ramaswami Ayyar in his article in QJMS. and the 
proenthesis of EEE 


WA 


` Some Hole 
52, Investigations puch as these may be expected to produce Bide-resulta. 
One of these is the discovery of the source of several TA words, hitherto 
unidentified. Jacobi suggests (Intro. Bhavisattakaha, para. 10) that Apabhraméa 
contains a number of Telugu words and P. V. Ramanujaswami followed up this 
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suggestion in the Glossary of his edition of Hemacandra’s Definämamnäla. 
A number of such words begin with a cerebral. J. Bloch (L’tndo-aryen, 58) 
has explained one source of initial cerebrals, but finds quantities of words for 
which no explanation is forthcoming. He rightly remarks, “ici le dravidien, 
qui n’a presque pas de cérébrales initiales, ne peut être mis en cause.” In the 
.preoeding lists Telugu is revealed as the probable originator of at least one 
source of initial cerebrals arising from & phonetic development which did not 
affect Tamil or Kanarese. 

53. Words of the onomatopœic type are never convincing in themselves. 
RV krandas may be Indo-Aryan in origin. If so, it was formed in a pre-Indo- 
Tranian or Indo-European stage, as initial conjuncts were already established 
in Primitive Indo-Aryan, and new formations had ceased. Chap, dabti, dslla-, 
di-, danu, pri, Mura-, rüpa-, rok, rois, lampata- are noteworthy. Elaborate 
justifications of their etymologies have not been attempted, for, as J. Bloch 
remarks, BSOS., V, 743: Etymologies are as a rule of two sorts: either they 
are self-evident, or they are a matter of probability and, to a certain extent, 
of faith. The reader, then, must criticize by the light of his own specialized 
knowledge. Dabti Guj. and dāvā Mar. (the Hindi word {dvd is not in common 
use) are of special interest, in view of the Telugu numerals one to six used in 
the Gujarati child's game of G4ls-dando and the Marathi game Ij-dddü, which 
suggest linguistic contact at a low level, if not actually substratal. 

54. À few words have been excluded. RV uloká- world, is an earlier and 
more frequent word than lokd- and it is tempting to refer it to a proto-Dravidian 
*ulaka-, **lóka-. Ta. ulakam, ulaku actually exist, as well as uldkam, but no 
intermediate *ulokam. Ulakam, ulaku also mean “sky”, but there is no 
Dravidian root ascerteinable and no etymology i8 posaible. 

55. Two Sanskrit word-groupe deserve special attention kroda-, kola-, and 
kridà, kel- (kvla-). Kroda- means (i) middle of anything, breast, lap, (ii) hog, ` 
and (iii) in broda-patra- marginal writing, postscript. Kola- means (i) haunch, 
breast, lap, (ii) hog, and (iii) raft. The first two meanings are the same. Telugu 
has the same words with the same meanings. There is no Indo-Aryan phonetic 
law which can be applied to the Sk. words, but proenthesis suggests itself. 
Kul, kud- hollow, curved, could be the roots of (i) and kol, kódu horn, tush of 
boar (Ta. Ka. only), Te. kora, of (i). Krôda in the Te. word kréda-patramu 
and kródi abridgment, suggest kura- short, while kolamu raft, hardly seems 
separable from kêla (koyya) stick, wood. Thus Telugu supplies at least the 
suggestion of four different roots for four different meanings converging into 
similar forms, while Indo-Aryan affords no clue. But the affiliations are incom- 
plete and cannot be finally accepted as they stand. : 

06. Krida, keli- play (particularly “amorous dalliance "), and kAela are 
given as synonyms by the Amarakoga and khela- is found in two of the plays 
of Kālidāsa. The Prakrit forms are of great variety: Adda, kuda, kana, 
kheladi, khëllants (Pisch., GPS., $ 90, 206), while for Sanskrit again kila- is 
found in the twelfth century. Telugu has krida, kêþ, which are in the form 
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usual for loanwords from Sanskrit and accounted as such, just as Kanàrese ^ 
has bride, keji. In these words the meaning is consistent and there is no question 
` of roots of different significance. The forms of the words again suggest 
proenthesis. If they were borrowed from Telugu, the borrowing of kels- must 
have taken place before the palataliration of gutturals, otherwise the rather 
‘more-unlikely borrowing from Tamil, which does not palatalize before cerebrals, 
would have to be considered. Theré is an abundance of Telugu palatalized 
words call-ddu to frolic, celimi friendship, intercourse, celi, celiya female play- 
mate, cells younger sister, celikiidu friend; also kelavu amorous desire, kefu 
sportively, geli joy, which are lóanwords or suggested by loanwords from 
dialectal or other sources. Kanarese has keje union, friendship, kejeya com- 
panion, oto., Ta. kay kindred, company, kë}, kénmas love, relationship. The 
proto-Dravidian form may be taken to be kxj/ke]. No form *ka] remains with 
long ë, except in Tamil, and the twelfth century kia- is too late to be relevant 
as evidence ; oW- to wanton, the expected palatalized form, is given in Apte’s 
dictionary. Sk. keli- may be explained as a borrowing aba very early date, when 
-ejj- and -4j were free variants. The aspiration may represent a guttural fricative 
or affricate, which has survived in certain northern languages and some southern 
dialects, if the kh in khudrs horse, Kaikadi, LSI., iv, 939, kharea famine, 
Korava, ibid., 326, and kAdgat neck, Burgandi, ibid., 347, can be interproted asa 
fricative rather than an aspirated occlusive. This etymology, again, because 
of the number of theories involved, can be regarded only as a matter of faith. 
, 57. The connection of Dravida- and Tanul has never been explained. 
J. Bloch, MSL., 19, 89, feela that the Sanskrit word must have a genuinely 
‘indigenous origin,’ ' because the distortion from some word more like tami 
to draetda is unparalleled. Another Sk. word Dränida- with Drämala- as a name 
for Cänakya, Pali Damilo, Amg. Damsla- with a name Damilá all point to 
*Drämila in conformity with Telugu phonology, and a proanthesized form of 
*Talanula or *Talamada by metathesis from *Tamilada (cf. Kannada). Meta- 
thesis in place-names is common, as Varanasi for Vänärasi (or, in Kanarese 
inscriptions, Väranäsi). The suggestion is perhaps not too fantastio, as Telugu 
is the only classical Dravidian language with native initial conjunota. 

‘AOR = Annals of Oriental Research. 

AI = Epigraphia Indios. 

GPS — Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen (R. Pisahal, 1900). 

JOR , = Journal of Oriental Research. (1) Mylapore, (2) Madras Univenuty. 

KBM = Kavirk|a mărgga of Nrpatuhga. 

Kur = Kural of Tiruva[[|uvar. 

LS — Loanwords in Sanskrit (T. Burrow, TPS., 1948). 

MBL — Mémoires de la Société Linguistique. 

ND = Nepalese Dictionary ) L. Turner). 

NI — Nellore Inscriptions. | 

. PB = Pape bhirate of Pampa, 1 / 

QJ A[8 == Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. 

Bubb. = K. V. Bubbarya. 

TPS = Transactions of the Philological Society. 


Dravidian Studies VII 
By T. Burrow 
i Further Dravidian Words in Sanskrit 
N two recent articles in the Transactions of the Philological Sootety the problem 

. of Dravidian words in Sanskrit has been discussed, and a considerable 
number of etymologies have been presented! Royghly 170 Sanskrit words 
of Dravidian origin are dealt with in the two articles. There remains an even 
larger amount of material which has not been touched on in the above two 
articles, and the bulk of this is brought together in the list of etymologies 
proposed here. The present article contains 315 items, involving a larger 
number .0f words since several words may be treated together, bringing the 
total number of Dravidian words in Sanskrit dealt with in the three articles 
to well over 500. This is a very considerable number, and shows that the 
extent of Dravidian influence on Sariskrit has always been underestimated 
rather than overestimated. It by no means exhausts the field, and another 
supplementary list will eventually be necessary. When the subject has been 
fully dealt with, it is unlikely that the total list of Dravidian words in Sanskrit 
will be less than 750, and it may well turn out to be considerably more. 

The abbreviations are the same as in the two articles mentioned.* The 
treatment is as concise as possible, necessarily in view of the large amount 
of material involved. To a large extent the simple presentation of the material 
is demonstration enough. For the rest, in addition to the comments which are 
added from time to time, a general account of the principles followed is to be 
found in the second of the above-mentioned articles. 

1. 8kkü f. mother, Comm. on P. 7.3.107 (Voo. akka). 

~~ Ta. akka, akkat, akka] elder sister, Ma. akka id., Ka. akka id., Tu. akka, 
akkè an elder sister; an elderly woman, Te. akka, Kot. ak elder sister. Cf. also 
Mar. aka a respectful compellation for an elder sister or any elderly female. 
Cald., p. 667; Kitt., LA., i, p.286; A. N. Upadhye, ABORI., xii (1931), 
p. 277. Kittel (Kan. Dici. s.v.) compares also Skt. arka- elder brother (Lex.). 
This meaning does not appear to be recorded in Drav. 

2. agasti- m. Agastt grandiflora, Suér., eto. 

c Ta. akatts, accam, acci id., Ma. akathi, Ka. akace, agace, agase, Tu. agase, 
Te. agise, avise id. The Dravidian words have every appearance of being 
original If the name of the Rss is derived from the name of the tree, as 
presumably it is, then this is one of the earliest loanwords. 

3. aguru- m. fragrant aloe wood, Aquilana agallocha [also agaru-; Pa. 
٠ akalu, akaju, agaru, agalu, agaju, aggalu, Bgh. agit, ayal]. 

1'“ Some Dravidian Words in Sanskrit”, TPS., 1046, pp. 70-120, and “ Loenwords in 
Sanskrit”, T'PS., 1046, pp. 1-80. . 7 
3 Beo in particular TPS., 1946, p. 8, 
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~ Ta. Ma. aki, Tu. agily id. Gundert, Malayalam Dict. s.v.; of. BSOAS., 
XI, 131. The tree flourishes in the mountains of South-West India; cf. 
Pattinappalas 188: kuja malas mirantav áramum akslum “ the sandal and aloes 
that are produced in the western mountains ". 

4. ahkura- m. sprout, shoot, Ramayana, etc. 

~ Ta. akay vb. to sprout, flourish, Ma. aka germ, bud, shoot, akekka to bud, 
Ka. age a seedling; a shoot from the root of a plant or tree, a sprout, Tu. agge 
the shopt of a branch, Kur. akrürná to germinate, shoot, sprout. The loss of 
nasalizgtion is common enough in Southern Dravidian. The suffix -ura in the 
Skt. word is perhaps to be accounted for by the influence of another Drav. 
word meaning the same thing: Te. iguru, oiguru shoot, sprout, Ka. 1garu, 
cigur, ngi id., Tu. ctguruns to sprout, eto. (BSOAS., XII, 138). 

5. afkola- m. Alangium herapelalum [also añkolla-, ahkoja-, añkotha-]. 

~ Ta. anficil, Ma. anfifidd id.: cf. BSOAS., XI, 181. 7 : 

6. attä f. a mother, L.; mother’s sister, L.; elder gister, L.; mother-in- 
‘law, L. [also atis-, atiská elder sister, L., anti-, aniska id., L., artska id., L.J. 

~ Ta. alias father’s: sister; mother-in-law, Ka. aie, atts mother-in-law, 
Tu. a? a mother-in-law; an aunt, atitge an elder brother's wife, Te. atta 
mother-in-law; father's sister; maternal uncle’s wife, Kuyi atta aunt, Go. 
at a father’s sister. 

T. ambi mother, VS., eto. [also asnbada, ambala, ambähka, ambi-, ambikd, 
 ambayá]. . 

— Ta. amma mother; matron, lady, amma] id., Ma. amma mother, ammän 
maternal aunt, Ka. amma, amba, Te. amma mother, matron, Kuvi amma 
paternal aunt, Kui ama id., maternal uncle's wife; madam, Brah. ammá 
mother. The Dravidian finê termination -àj (Ta. ammal) SEPA in Skt. 
ambadd, ambala. 

8. aravinda- lotus, Sak., etc. 

~ Cf. Te. aravir a flower half-opened, Ka. arevirs to half open (Ta. aras 
half, viri to bloom). The lotus is the flower which is open half the time. Skt. 
vinda ^s a contraction of the participial form which appears in Tamil as 
. virinta- (compare the similar contraction in Te. wicou to open), af, BSOAS., 
XI, 135 n. 

9. alaka- m.n. lock, curl, Ragh., eto. 

~ Ta. alañku to dangle, shake, swing, alankal wreath, waving ear of corn, 
Ka. alaku, aluku, alagu, alugu to move about, shake, alaku, ajuku, akku id., 
Tu. alankunt, alañguns to shake, be agitated. Kan. has alaka, ajaka, ajake 
meaning “ lock ”. which Kittel derives from Skt., but they might be original 
in view of the verb. Ta. alakam lock, woman’s hair, is found in the early litera- 
ture (Narr? 377), which is an argument in favour of its being native. 

10. Alu- m. ebony, black ebony, L. äluka- id., L. 

~ Ta. dr mountain ebony (Bauhinia racemosa and B° tormentosa), aram, 
Gras id., Ka. are Bauhinia racemosa, Te. äre Bauhima spicata and B° tormentosa, 
In Skt. there is I for r as in other cases: the -u is the Drav. euphonic -u which 
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appears widely after original final consonants. This är also appears in kañoanára- 
mountain ebony; also in kudara- mountain ebony, with the variant forms 
kudala-, kuddala-, kuddala-. The first element of this latter word is the Drav. 
word for mountain; Ta. kunru, eto. 

11. ificaka- shrimp, prawn, Käsyapa Samh., p. 335, 1Alcaka- id., L. 

~ Ta. fravu prawn, shrimp, #4, srl id., Malt. scha shrimp, South Drav. -r- 
develops out of an original affricate or sibilant (of. BSOAS., XI, 346). Alter- 
natively # may represent an original affricate, and this appears in Tu. egs 
prawn. ` 

12. utküfa- m. an umbrella or parasol, L. I 

~ The °küfa in this word is not to be identified with any of the homonyms 
kija listed in TPS., 1945, pp. 92-6, but can be equated with the common 
Bouth Drav. word for ambele ”: Ta. kuja, Ma. Fuga, Ka. Tu. kode, Te. 
godugu. = 

13. ulapa- m. bush, shrub; `a Land of pont grass; a creeper, creeping plant, 
RV., eto. 

~ Ta. TNR on ib; branch of a tree; grove; n. of 
various shrubs. I 

14. ulupin- m. a porpoise [also ulüpin-, ulapin-]. ; 

— Ka. unaci, Te. ulaca, uluca, ulasa. The Skt. and Drav. words have 
different suffixes. Skt. has also culumpin- m. porpoise, and with different suffix 
culukin- m., oullaks f. id. This is another instance of the loss of initial c/s in 
South Drav. discussed in “ Dravidian Studies, VI”, BSOAS., XII, 132-147. 

16. kahkafa- an iron hook used as an elephant goad, L. [also karkajaka- 
hook, Divyavadana, p. 274). l 

~ CF. Ka. kokke ctook, hook, koñky hook, fish hook, konku to be crooked, 
Tu. konke hook ; crooked, kokke hook, clasp, Te. konkara crookedness, konks hook. 

16. kacaka- m. a kind of mushroom, Nigh. 

~ Ka. kesavu a mushroom. 

17. kacu- f. Arum conia or Colocasia anion [also Las f. keouka-, 

?à, m.f. kemuka-, kevuka- m. id.]. ١ 
. ~ Ta. Ma. cempu Colocasia antiquorum, Tu. cévu, têvu, Te. cema, Ka. kesu, 
kesa, kesavu, kesu, késave id.—Kitt., No. 94; cf. BSOAS., XI (1943), p. 195. 

18. kaocara- m.f.n. dirty, foul, spoiled by dirt; wicked, L. [Cf. also 
kasambukajata- impure, dirty, Mahavy?^; Pa. kacavara- sweepings, dust, 
rubbish, kasambu rubbish, filth, Pkt. kaccavära- dirt, rubbish, kasafa- id.; : 
Nep. kacar rubbish, kastiar dirt, rubbish, Sgh. kasaja dirt, refuse; Dam. 
Khaëa dirty, Phal khadu, eto., eto.] 

— Ka. kasa rubbish, offscourings, kasaru dust and other impurities, Tu. 
kajavu, kajävu rubbish, sweepings, kasa sweepings, gajaly filthy, foul, Te. 
kasaju impurity, dirt, basavu sweepings, Ta. kacaju uncleanness, dirtiness ; 
blemish, fault; dregs. I 

19. kaochf f. itch, scab [also kharjū f. id., Pa. kacchu-, Pkt. kacchu-, khajjū 
f.id.; Hi. kAdj, eto. ; cf. further Skt. khasa- m. itch, scab]. 
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~ Ka. kajji scab, itch, gagi id., ji itch, scabies, Kui kasa the itch, 
Go. kach (battidnd) of white skin to fofn$on the edge of a boil, Kur. khasra the 


itch.—Kitt., No. 325: both he and Bloch (BSOS., V, 741) compare Ka. karou 
to bite, eto., which, however, is better kept apart dep BSOAS., A (1944), 





20. kata» î m. KEN L. , "al 

~ Ta. kattu to tie; sb. a bond, etc. a ae 

21. kaja- * m. a hearse or any vehicle for carrying a dead gy bening 
ground or place of sepulture; a corpse [cf. kafasi cemetery]. s 

~ Ta. kagta funeral pyre; body, corpse, Ka. kagugu a héadifes gerpeo. 


22. kata- 3 the temples of an elephant, Ragh. [also kafäha- m. id., Sis]. 
~ Ta. kajêm orifice in an elephant’s temple from which must flows; 
secretion of a must elephant, PuN., etc. A shortened form of the word whioh 
‘also appears as karaja- q.v. 
' 23. kafa- * m. grass, L. [also kAafa-, khada- id. ; Hi. kharh, Khar straw, 
. Nep. khar, eto.]. 

~ Te. gaddi grass, straw, hay, Go. kata in püral-kaja a kind of thin, poor 
grass. 

:24. kajakn-! m. string; bracelet; zone; link of a chain, oto. 

~ Ta. kajju to tie, fasten; sb. band, tie, kajfu vajam necklace a Tar 
anklet, kajat clasp, fastening of a neck ornament, Ka. Te. Fatu to tie; a band, 
tie, Tu. kaffans necklace, eto. Kitt., No. 255. 

25. kajaka- ® m. the side or ridge of a hill or mountain, Ragh., ete. [Pkt. 
kadaga- id.; later replaced by a fresh borrowing: Skt. Pkt. ghafta- landing- 
place, Mar. ghd} mountain-range, pass; quay, wharf, etc.]. 

~ Ta. kaiju side of a mountain; dam, ridge, causeway, Ka. kaiju dam, 
kajje dam, embankment, causeway, gala mountain range, gafju a bank or 
shore; dam or mound, Te. kafa a dam, embankment ; gattu hill, bank, shore, 

a dam or mound of earth. 

I 26. kafaka- ? a royal camp; army, Kathas?, etc 

~ Cf. Ta. kag Gr camp, Pat.P. 68, 2, eto. : 

27. kaffha- a young female buffalo whose horns are just appearing, ns 
_ ~ Ma. kafacot heifer, Ka. kadasu a young cow or buffalo that has not yet 
calved, Ta. kafan, kijêrs heifer, Tu. gadasu id. 

28. kag- f. long pepper, L. 

— Ta. kari pepper; curry, Ma. Ka. His For Skt. 4- corresponding 
to South Drav. -r-, of. pajaha-. 

29. kathina- m.f.n. hard, firm, stiff. [OF. also athara-, kathura-, kathora- 
hard; kadd- to be hard, severe, DhP.; Nep. karā hard, rough.] 

~ Ta. kaki anything hardened, andad. katju to harden, coagulate; 
(sb.) strength, firmness, Ka. kagugu to become hard or solid, gaffi firmness, 
hardness, gadacu, gadasu firmness, hardness; severity, Tu. gafft firm, hard, 
gadysy id., Te. katfids cruel, hard-hearted, gatis hard, firm, M Suena 
gaddu hard, difficult. ' 
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80. kad- to be intoxicated, DhP. [of. also kadafwga- spirituous liquor, L., 
kand- to be glad or wanton, kalyá f. spirituous liquor, kalukka- tavern, L., hala, 
hala spirituous liquor, Pkt. kalla id., kalläla- a distiller of spirits ; Hi. kalar id.]. 
. Ta. Ma. Ka. kal toddy, intoxicating liquor, ‘Tu. kak, Te. kallu, Kui 
kalu, Go. kal id., Ta. kajs to be intoxicated. 

81. kapaja- m. a certain weight, Hemädri. 

~ Ta. kapaficu a weight (in mod. times = 1 oz. troy), Ma. harañcu a 
draohm, Ka. kanafiju, kanaju a weight. 

32. kanaya- m. a kind of spear or lance [often written kdnapa-; Pa. kanaya- 
id.; Bkt. also kanaca-, Hem. Un. 114]. 

~ Ta. kanay arrow; handle, pole, kanaryam olub; post; crowbar, hantcos 
piôk-axe, battle-axe, goad, Ma. kana bamboo branch; handle; arrow, Ka. 
kane stick, arrow, Tu. kanë a slender bamboo branch; the quill ofa porcupine, 
ganè pole, staff, arrow, GoM. (Lind.) kant arrow. 

The MSS. read indifferently kanaya- and kanapa-. The first is shown to be 
correct by Pa. kanaya-, Skt. kanaca-, and the Drav. words. The reading 
kanapa- may be due partly to the influence of kunapa- q.v. 

33. kanfha- m. neck, throat, MBh., etc. [sahdkanghkä AV.]. 

~ Ta. Ma. karutiu neck, Ka. kariu, kattu id., Bad. gratiu; Ka. ganjalu 
throat, Tu. kanjelu id; Te. gontu throat; cf. Brah. guf id., BSOAS., XI 
(1943), p.133. With the voiced forms in Drav. compare Nep. ghdfs throat, eto. 

34. kandü f. itch; scratching, eto. [ Nep.D. s.v. kanyaunu]. 

~ Ta. karanju to scrape, curantu to scratch, scrape, Ma. karanjuka to 
scrape, Ciranfu, curanju to scratch, Ka. keranju to dig with the nails, scratch, 
Tu. kereficuns to scratch the ground (fowls). In Skt. kandil an -r- has been 
lost by assimilation; a longer form appears in Mar. kharadna to scratch 
(BSOAS., XI, 122). 

35. kadamba- m. Nauolea cadamba MBh., eto. [also kalamba-, L., Pkt. 
kayamba-, kalamba-]. . 

Te. kajampu Nauclea cadamba, PuN., AN., etc., Ma. kajampu, Ka. 
kadamba, kadava, kadaval, kadaha, Te. kadams, kadsms id. 

86. kanala- m.f.n. shining, bright, GanP. 

~ Ta. kanal to be hot, glow, kafíal to shine forth, binal heat, gun's ray, 
Ma. kanal live coals, fire, Te. kanakana the glow of fire, kanakamanu to glow, 
shine. Skt. kan- to shine, DhP., appears to be derived from this Dray. root, 
and another derivative is very likely kanaka- gold, MBh. Cf: also kondoia 
gold, L. 

37. kanda- mn. a bulbous root. 

— Ma. kanta bulbous root, Tu. kande id., Ka. gadde a bulbous root ; a lump, 
ganje, gedde, gende id., Te. gadda id. The various forms are due to assimilation 
of -r-, with oerebralifation in South Drav., without oerebralization in the 
form that appears in Skt. Cf. ganda-. 

38. kanduka- m. ball, MBh., etc. [also gemdu-, genduka-, genduka-, L. 
Pa. genduka-, Pkt. gendua-, Nep. géd, eto.]. 
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~ Ta. Ma. cenfu ball, Ka. cendu, candu, Tu. cendy, Te. cendu id. ( < *kendu). 
Asaimilated -r- as in last example. . Kitt., No. 280 5 
39. kaparda- m. a small shell or cowrie : braided and knotted hair, RV., m 
[Pkt. kavadda, kavaddia ;' Hi. kauri, Panj. kaug, Si. kogu]. š 
~ Ta. kêju orookedness, flexure; shell, chank ; coil of hair. Ta, “kêju 
< “kavaju < #kapaju > *kapar-t/d- has already in the earliest form of the 
language altered as much from the original form of the word as Mod.-IA. 
from. the Skt. form. Sanskrit here has preservod & Drav. word in an 
exceedingly anciént' form. 
40. kapata- deceit, MBh., eto. 
~ Ta. kófu crookedness. Here Sanskrit preserves an intermediate form 
postulated above in the history of Ta. kofu. The “ modern” Drav. form 
appears in küja- fraud (TPS., 1945, p. 94). 
41. kamala- m.p. lotus, Suér., etc. [Nep.D. s.v. kamal]. 1 
~ A phonetic variant of kuvalaya- id. (TPS. 1946, p. 9). Ta: kuvalas 
lotus, Ka. kómaje, kava}, köle id. Cf. also with metathesis Ka. kalave, To. 
kalava- id. [cf. Pkt. kalima- id.]. The Bkt. Lexx. provide also the forms kavara- 
and kavela-. 
42. kambü- a kind of inferior grain, Hem. Un. 847 (= kuruvinda;). 
~ Ta. kambu bulrush millet, Ma. kamp-ari Holous spicatus, Te. Ka. kambu id. 
43. karaoa- m. a méasure of grain, Hem. Un. 114. 4 
~ Ta. Faricai a measure of capacity, Ka. garase, Te. garise id. Cf. itso 
a. karisa- (Stede 8.v.). 
“karafa- + elephant's temple; the spot between the forehead and ear 
. of a bird. 
~ Tu. arad ear « "keradu; BS048., XI, 125, 335. Cf. also kata”. 
me: karaja- ? m. a kind of drum, Comm. on Var.Br8. [Pkt. Faradar, karada, 
“ vadya-visega "']. 
een karat, karafskas, kiai ete dif (ie to Comm. on 
- Cflap°. 3, 27, so called because it sounds like a bear, REE karads, karade 
& kind of drum. | 
46. karafa- 3 a low, unruly, difficult person [cf. ERS aa ee 
milked, Pkt. karajja a Brahman who eats impure food, karada- hard ; atheist, 
unbeliever, Mar. kardà hard, rude, savage]. 
~ Ta. Ma. karaju rough, Ka. koradu rough; useless, wicked, Te. karat 
stubborn, brutish, villainous. — . 
47. ‘karavira- m. Oleander, Nerium odorum, MBh., etc. [Pa. haravira-, 
kanavira-, kanavera-, Pkt. karavira-, kanera-, Hi. kaner, Nep. kanel]. 
~ Ta. kanaviraís Red Oleander, Nerium odorum, Ma. kanaviram, Ka. 
kanagil, kanagile, ganigalu, gannéra]e, etc., Te. ganneru, gannéru id. 
48. karira- the shoot of a bamboo, Buár., otc. [Pa. kafira-, Pkt. karilla- id.]. 
~ Ka. karile, karale a bamboo shoot, Tu. kanile id., Ma. kayal a shoot or 
branch growing from the root. Kitt., No. 89. 
49. kartá- m. hole, cavity, RV., AV., eto. [also gárta-, SBr., ete.; af. Pkt. 
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khadda hole, pit, gadda hole; Hi. gara ditch, ete. (Nep.D. s.v. gürnu), Pj., 
La. khadd pit, otc. (Nep.D. s.v. khäral)].. ~ 
` ~ Ka. kadda a pitfall to catch elephants, cf. TPS., 1946, p. 21. 
50. kardama- m. mud [Lex. karda-, kardaqa- id.; kardamila- m. a muddy 
field, Kalpadruk?. (== kedára-); Hi. kada, kado mud, ete]. < 
` ~ Ka. garde, gadde a field, especially a paddy field (i.e. a muddy field), 
Kui gado muddy, slushy. 
51. kalahka- m. stain, soil, impurity [Lex. .kalana- id.]. 

. — Ta. kala&ku to become turbid, Ka. kalaku to make turbid, kalumbu 
turbidness, contamination, defilement, taint, kaluhe turbidness, impurity, 
kale a stain of mud; a moral stain or taint, Tu. kalè id., kaleñgy rust, verdigris, 
Te. kalika turbidity: etc. Cf. BSOAS., XI (1943), pp. 132-3. 

52. kalama- thief, L. [Pkt. kalama- id.]. 

~ Ta. kal to steal, kajoan thief, etc. Cf. also khala- rogue, TPS., 1948, p. 9. 

53. kalala- n. the embryo a short time after conception, Suér., eto. [kalana- 
id. L.; Pa. Pkt. kalala-]. 

~ Ta. karal to bulge, karalar tubercle, excrescence, Ma. karala a swelling, 
chiefly in the groin, Ka. karane, kanne a olot or lump, Te. karagu lump, clot. 

. 54. kalaha- m. strife, quarrel, fight, MBh., etc. [Pa. Pkt. kalaha-, Nep.D. 
s.v. kalaha-; Skt. kali strife, discord; Dameli kalañgal quarrel, fight.] 

~ Ta. kalahke to be stirred up, agitated, kalam war, battle, kalay to quarrel, 
kaláeu to be agitated, Ma. kalakkam confusion, quarrel, kalasal id., Ka. kalaku 
to be agitated, disturbed, Tu. kalambunt to quarrel, eto., BSOAS., XI, 132. 

55. kal art; skill, ingenuity [Pa. Pkt. kala; Nep. kal mechanical con- 
trivanoe, eto., Guj. kafefi to understand, Pj. kalnā to learn]. 

~ Te. Ma. Ka. kal to learn; to practise, as arts, Ta. kalas art, science, 
. learning, Ka. kalia, kalske, kale id., Tu. kalpuns to learn, Te. karacu, Go. 
karstang id. 

56. kaläpa- m. bundle; peacook’s tail; whole body or collection of a 
number of separate things. 

~ Ta. kalappu mixture, kalappas parts, as. of a sacrifice; plough, Ma. 
kalappu the whole sum, kalappa plough and what belongs to it, Ka. kalappu 
. a miscellaneous mass or collection, as of materials for a house, plough, etc. 
Te. kalapa the materials for a plough or building. Kitt., No. 353. . — - 

67. kali- sour rice-gruel, Vaéast., i, 512, 9. 

~ Ta. Ma. kaji gruel, oonjee, Te. kal id. 

58. kalka- m. a medicinal paste (mixture); dirt, filth ; يك‎ a 
avakalkanam mixing]. 

~ Ta. kalakku to mix up, kalaoas mixture; perfumed paste, Ma. kalakku 
to mir, especially with watar, Ka. kalaka, kalka & mixture; 8 mixture in 
medicine (of unboiled ingredients). 

59. kavara- n. sourness, acidity, L 

~ Ma. kamarkka to have an astringent taste, Ta. E fed S putet 
sensation. 
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60. kavarikl f. a captive, prisoner, L. 

— Ta. kavar to seize, capture, Ka. kavar to take away by force, seize, 
strip, plunder, kavarte plundering. 


61. kavüga- open, wide apart (of the legs), Ait. Br. ; n. pr. (lit. “ straddling ") 


[also kauds open, yawning (of the leaves of a door), V8]. 

~ Ta. kavaju forked branch, fork of the legs; separation, division, kavar 
to branch off, fork, separate, Ma. kava forked branch, space between the legs, 
kavekka to stand astride, Ka. kaval to be forked; bifurcation, eto. 
. 62. kavüfa- the leaf or panel of a folding door [also Æapäta- id.; kavafi-, 
kwvaja-, L., Pkt. kavida-, kavala-, Hi. kivûr fold of a door, eto.]. 

~ Ta. kavaju, eto., see above, Gundert, Mal. Dict. a.v. 

63. Küca- m. a yoke to support burdens, ete., Jatakam..22, 55 [also kāja- id., 
R. n, 55,17; Pa. káca-, kajar; Pkt. káva-, kavada- PRIE pos, Guj. Mar. 
kawad id.]. 

` ~ Ta. kë carrying pole, kêwajs id., bau to cat Oh a polo du eh a icd 


Ma. kavuka id., Ka.. kagadi, kêwadi carrying pole, Tu. kêwads, Te. küvadi-, 


kdds, Kui kasa, Kuvi kafiju id. 
64. kinana- n. forest, R. Ragh., eto. 


~ Ta. ka forest, pleasure grove, garden, kan forest, kanam solad, grove, 


kanal grove or forest on the seashore, Ma. kêwu garden, grove, känal dry jungle, 
Ka. kā forest. Bloch, BSOS., V, 140 (comparing also Skt. kantara-). 

65. käéa- m. a kind of grass (Saccharum spontaneum). 

c» Of. Ka. kümañloi, kücafic, kaflot, küct & kind of grass (Andropogon 
schomanthus), Ta. kavatiat, Ma. küvajta id. 

66. käémari f. Gmelina arborea, MBh., etc. [also kasmass, kambhárs, gambhàri] 

~ The voicing of gambhari suggests Drav. origin. In South Drav. the names 
of this tree are: Ta. kumar (Lex. kümpal), Ma. kumir, kumbi, Ka. (Lushington) 
kumu]e, kumbuds, küle, Te. gummudu, gumudu id. The words are quite obviously 
related, though the Skt. word is not taken directly from South Drav. on 
account of phonetio differences. The Lexx. provide a form kumudá Gm. A. 
taken more direotly from this souroe. 3 

67. käşaņa- unripe, Divyäv. 598, 16. 

— Té. kasu raw, unripe, kasuru an unripe fruit, Hasta id. Tu. haskays 
half ripe, Ka. kasa, kasaru unripe; astringent. I 

68. kihkini f. a small bell, MBh., eto. [Pkt. kinkin, khiñkhini id.]. 

~ Ta. kinkimi bell, KuT., etc., kins cymbal, kinas small drum, Ma. kinukinu 
tinkling, Ka. kins, gins id., Tu. kimkins the tinkling of small bells, kindy, 
ginigini, ginily id. 

69. kilbiga- n. impurity, stain, sin, guilt, RV., eto. | 
` — Ta. kalimpu verdigris, rust; blemish, fault, defect, cejimpu verdigris, 
rust, Ma. kajimpu, bavu, Ka. kilibu, kilubu, kxlumbu, kluwu, Tu. kslemby, 
Te. kilumu, olumu, Kuvi kimu id. 

70. kloaka- m. à eto. ; 
a particular bird, R. ed. Bomb. 3, 75, 12. 
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`— Ta. kicou shrill crying sound, scream, Ka. kicu the shrill chirping of 
birds, Tu. Aiouns to squeak, Te. Mou squeaking, Moum-anu to squeak, make a 
shrill noise, I 
71. kija- spur, RV. 8, 66, 3. 
~ Ta. kiru to scratch, gash, kirru stripe, slash, Ka. Jeru, kisu, giru, gicu, 
guyu to'scrape, scratch, Tu. Mrunt, gicuni, Te. gicu, giu, gisu id. The r in 
Ta. kiru, eto., representa an original affricate. 
72. kukkura- dog, Mrooh., eto. [kurkurá- id, AV., kukura-, L.J. 
~ Te. kukka dog. Onomatopæio in origin: Ta. kurai to bark, Ma. kurekka 
id., Te. kurru to cry, yell, Tu. guranè the snarling of a dog, Malt, kúr kúr 
call to a dog. Gt. D19, Kitt., No. 44. 
73. kuca- m. breast, Suér., etc. 
~ Te. kosa tip, point, Ka. koffu point, nipple (< *koddu). 
74. kuñcikă f. Abrus precatorius, L. [also gufia id., Suér., Pa. Pkt. gufija].. 
~ Ta. kupri crab’s eye, Ma. kunni id. ; Ka. gurugafijs, gurugufis, gurgufipi, 
gurukuñjs, a compound with an obscure first element that has also been borrowed 
into IAL: Hi. ghüghoy id. 
75. kufaja- m. Wrightia antidysenterica, MBh., eto. 
~ Ta. bujacam, Kurvficip®, eto., Ma. بعلم ووه ةنم‎ Ka. kodasige, Te. kodise id. 
76. kufi f. intoxicating liquor, L. 
~ Ta. kuj$ to drink; sb. a drink; drunkenness, kuwan drunkard, Ma. 
kujt, Ka. kudi to drink, Te. kuduou id. | 
TT. kuthfira- m. axe, R., eto. ; 
~ Ka. kodals axe, hatchet, Tu. kudari, kodari, Te. goddali id. From the 
Drav. verb Ta. kofju, kufu to beat, smash, break, Ka. kudu id., etc. [TPS., 
1946, p. 8.] Gt. 521, Kitt., No. 201. 
78. kufhäku- m. woodpecker, L. 
r From Drav. kutu to beat, strike, peck. Cf. above. 
T9. kudjava- m.n. a measure ‘of grain [kudapa-, kufapa-]. 
~ Ta. kujakam a. dry or liquid measure, Ka. kojagu, kula a measure of 
capacity, Tu. kojaga & measure of grain, Te. kolapátramu a vessel of measure- 
ment, BSOAS., XI (1943), p. 189. 
80. kunaka- m. a newly born animal, BhP. [Pha]üra kundk baby]. 
_ Ts. kura young, kuraku youth, infant, kurantas child, Ka. koda youth, 
konasu young one of wild beasts, etc. Cf. also Khar. Inscr. kuflaga boy, but 
girl, BSOAS., XI (1943), p. 185. 
81. kúnapa-1 n. corps, AV., TS. p lindo: rotten, stinking, SBr. 
Suér.; Pa. bunapa-, Pkt. kupima- id. (Pisch., § 107)]. 
, = Ka. kor the state of being putrid or pap-like, koraku the state of being 
worn out, decayed, koraci putrid, impure, stinking, kore to rot; anything 
impure, rotten, Tu. kwreyuns to rot, kolambe decayed, Ta. kuras to be soft, 
pulpy. Kitt., No. 827. . 
82. kupapa- 3 m. a spear, MBb., etc. 
~ Ka. konapi a flail, Te. gunupa a club, gunapamu an iron crowbar. 
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83. kunda- n. a clump [e.g. darbha-kunda, P. 6, 2, 136]. 

— Ka. konde tassel, gonde cluster, tuft, tassel, Tu. gonge id., Ma. konja 
tuft of hair, Ta. konjat, Te. konde id. 

84. kundala- n. ring, earring; coil of rope [Pa. Pkt. kundala-, Nep. kfirulo, 
gürulo, etc.]. ` | 

— Ka. gunda, gundu round, Tu. gundu a ball, anything round, gundala 
an ear ornament, Te. gundu a ball, anything round or spherical, gundrana 
roundness, gundrans round, gundramu id. 

' 85. kutuka- n. curiosity; eagerness, desire [of. kutühala-, kautuka., 
kautühala- id.]. 

~ Ta, kutukutu to desire eagerly, kutukutuppu desire, eagerness, cf. Ta. 
koti to boil, bubble up, kutampu id., Ma. kots eagerness, greediness, kotwkka 
to be greedy, covet, Tu. kodi greed, eagerness, kodipuns to boil, seethe. 

86. kuddüla- m.n. a kind of spade or hoe, MBR., eto. 

~ Ka. guddali a kind of pick-axe, hoe, Tu. guddols, Te. guddah id., guddahficu 
to hoe, Kot. kuday hoe, Malt. qodals id. From the vb. Ka. guddu to strike, 
pound, etc. Gt. 521; Katt., No. 266; cf. BSOAS., XI (1943), p. 134. 

87. kubja- m.f. (G) n. humpbacked, WS, eto. [cf. also kubera- n. of a divihity ; 
kubhra- a humpbacked bull, MS. ; Nep. ud humpbacked ; Pa. Pkt. khuya-; 
Mar. khubd, khubar hump on baok]. — 

~ Ka. gubdru a swelling, gubbi a knob, protuberance, kuppu, guppu an 
abnormal globular excrescence on the body, Tu. gubbi, gubbé knob, Te. gubaka, 
gubba knob, protuberance. 

88. kurapa- m. s yellow kind of Barleria [also kuranda- ; Pkt. korvnia- id.]. 

~ Ta. kurifics Barleria prionitis, Ma. kurifa id. 

89. Kurarl ewe, L. 

~ Cf. Ta. Ma. kort sheep, Ka. kuri a sheep, ram, Tu. kurs a sheep, Te. 
gorre id. 

90. kurala- m. lock of hair, L. [Pkt. kurala- hair]. : 

— Ta. kural woman's hair, kural id., L., kural ourling hair, Ma. kural. 
woman's hair tied in a knot. Cf. next. 

91. kurula- m. a our] or look of hair [Pkt. kurula- id.]. 

~ Ta, kuru} to curl; sb. a curl, lock of hair, Ma. kuru] curls, Ka. kuru}, 
Te. kurulu id. Cf. last. Kitt., No. 10; K. Amrita Row, IA., 46 (1917), p. 35. 

92. kulija- n. a vesel for holding liquids, Kaué8., a Dar ala measure, 
Pan. 

~ Ta. kurici pot, E vessel, Perump®., ete. Cf. BSOAS., XI (1943), 
p. 139. 

93. kulmäga- m. a sort of Phaseolus; a species of Dolichos. 

~ Compounded of kul- = Ta. ko} Dolichus unsflorus (whence kulattha-, 
TPS., 1945, p. 92) and mása- bean. 

94. küp- £ünañ to contract, shrink [Pkt. bün- id.; kunta- contracted : 
igan-mubulita (of flowers, DN M .)]. 

~ Ta. kūnu to become crooked, bent down, kin bend, curve; humpback, 
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kün malar, KuT. 147 (= salasnta malar C.), Ma. kūnu to stoop, Ka. kim to be 
bent or bowed. Cf. also Ta. Ma. kêmu to be bent, curved. 

95. küpa-? m. mast, L.; s post to which a boat or ship is tied, L. [also 
küpadanda- mast, DKC., Pa. kupa, küpaka- mast, Pa. küva-, büvaga-, Guj. 
kuvo, Bgh. kurhba id.]. 

~ Ta. kümpu mast of-a vessel; cone-shaped pinnacle of a chariot, Ma. 
kumpu mast of a ship; peak, pointed heap, Tu. kiwé mast, kuve ıd. Cf. BSOAS., 
XI (1943), p. 135. 1 

96. küpa- ? well: hole, hollow, RV., eto. 

~ Ta. kiwal well; hollow pit, Malaip®., eto. Tu. guvelu well. 

‘97. kübara- m.n. the pole of a chariot, MaitrS., etc. [Pa. kubbara-, Pkt. 
küvara- id.]. 5 

— Of. Ta. kompu stick, staff, pole; pole of a palanquin, etc., Ma. kompu 
pole of a palanquin, etc. This is presumably the same word as Ta. Ma. kompu 
branch, etc., the branch of a tree forming a chariot pole. The suffix -ar appearing 
in kübara- also appears in Ta. kompar branch, beside kompu. 

98. küra- n. boiled rice, Bhpr. [Pa. Pkt. küra-, Hi. kir a mixture of flower, 
ghee, and sugar; Skt. also kuru, L.]. 

~ Ta. kir thick gruel, porridge, Ma. kur boiled rice, Ka. bir id., Tu. kuru, 
küju, Te. küdu id. Kitt., No. 311; A. N. Upadhye, ABORI., xii (1931), p. 280. 

99. kürca- m. a bunch, tuft (of grass, ete., often used as a seat), TB., etc. 
[Pa. koccha- a seat of rushes, Pkt. kucca- beard ; Nep. kuco brush, etc.]. 

~ Ta. kucou cluster, tuft, tassel, Ma. kucou tassel, whisp of straw, brush, 
Ka. kuccu, kocou id., Tu. kucct tassel, Te. kuccu tuft, tassel. Cf. guccha-. 

100. kürd- to leap, jump, play [also Ahurd-, gurd-, gürd-, DhP., gurda- 
a jump, Kath. Nep.D. a.v. kudnu]. 

— Ts. kut to jump, leap, bound, frisk, Ma. kuis to leap, gallop, jump, 
Ka. kuduku to trot, guds to jump. Deriv. probably Ta. kutiras horse, eto. 
Also Ta. kuttu to dance, Ma. kittu, Ka. kūiu dance, play. Assimilation of r 
in the South Drav. words. 

101. kokā f. the cry of a peacock, MBh., etc. 

~ Ka. kaku, këgu to cry as a peacock, Te. keka a loud cry, kékarificu to 
cry, yell, Go. keyánàá to call. 

102. kedüra- a field, especially one under water, MBh., eto. 

~ Ta. cey a field, especially a wet field, Ma. ces, Ka. key, kay id., Te. cenu 
(pl. celu) field; Ta. kawas paddy-field, L. ; Ta. Ma. céru mud, mire, Ka. kesaru, 
Tu. kedy, kesary id.; cf. further Ta. cetumpu mud, mire. Skt. kedára- = Ka. 
kesaru with d for s as in Ta. cetumpu and other exx. (Ta. maal forehead : 
Ka. nosal, etc.). 

103. ken&ra- m. the temples, upper part of the cheek, head, L. 

~ Ka. kendáre the temples; cf. Ta. cenni head; elephant’s temple, Ma. 
kenns, cenni temples, Ka. kenne the upper cheek, Tu. kenni, kennè cheek. 
BSOAS., XI (1943), p. 126. 


104. keyfira- n. bracelet [Pa. kátura-, keyura-]. 
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~ Gt., p. 520, rightly compares the first part of this word with the Drav. 
words for hand, arm, Ta. Ma. Ka. Tu. kas, Te. cn, Kui kaju, eto. The second - 
part is perbaps üru > uru to be attached to. Cf. also Ma. kagyura gloves 
(ura sheath). 

105. kokila- m. Indian cuckoo, MBh., ete. | 

` بم‎ Ta. Ma. kuyi Indian cuckoo, Ka. kuki to cry as a cuckoo; a cuckoo, 

Tu. kogil2, kofil2 cuckoo. Gt., p. 519; Kitt., No: 46. 

106. kofa- m. a fort, stronghold, Vastuv®. [also kojfa-]. 

— Ta. kéffas fort, castle, Ma. koja, Ka. hfe, Te. koja id. Cald., p. 570; 
A. N. Upadhye, ABORI., xii, 281. 

107. Kofara- n. the hollow of a tree; cave, cavity, MBh., eto, [Pkt. koffara-, 
kofara- 1d. ]. 

~ Ka. gotaru, gofru a hole, i übt impedi tree, eto., cf. godagu a hollow, 
hole, koka, gotta bamboo tube, kode to hollow out, excavate, Tu. kuda & ps 
hole, eto 

108. kona- m. drumstick; staff, club, R., etc. 

~ Cf. Ta. kuns short stick, cudgel ; dramatici, Ka. kuml cudgel, uii 
drumstiok, gunaku, gunuku id. 

109. khaffika- m. butcher, L. [Hi. hak, Mar. khátak]. 

~ Ka. kataka, kajtka, kadika, eto., one who cuta or kills, a butehen; kadi 
to cut, Ta. Ma. kapi id., Tu. kadiyum to out, gadi incision. Kitt., No. 198. 

110. khajv& bed, cot [ef. kajaha- oot, L., kafa-, khajfi-, khadü, khdjs bier, L., 
Pa. khafoptkd couch; bedstead, Pkt. khata, Hi. khát, eto.]. 

~ Ta. kaf oot, bedstead, Ma. kathi, Te. kajli litter, dooly, Go. kaful 
a bed, cot, Kuvi katels id. Kitt., IA., i, p. 284; No. 274; Gald., p. 570. 
' 111. khaliía- a kind of fish, L. [also khalesa-, L.J. 

~ Ta. keliru, keļutii a kind of fish, Tu. kolej. 

112. khalüriki parade ground, arena [of. kÁurahlt il 

~ Ta. Ma. kajawi, arenar circular area for gymnastic exhibitions, eto. 

118. khalla- m. canal, muebles khallaa-, khala- id, Mar. Guj. kha} 
gutter, eto.]. 

~ Ta. kal irrigation ua Narr., 94, eto., usually in the opds. eaykkál, 
käloäy id., Ma. vaykkal, Ka. kal, "küluve, Tu. kalive, Te. kaluwa id. 

114. khura- hoof, KatySr8., Mn., eto. 

— Ta. kuracu, o homo hoof, Ka. gorasu, gorise, Te. gorije, gorise, 
kortse id. 

115. khefaka- n. shield, MBh., etc. 

~ Ta. kituku shield, Mullaip?. 41, ete. Cf. Ka. baddale id. , 

116. ganda- + cheek, VarBr8., eto. [also galla- id.]. i 

~ Ka. ganda, galla cheek (one of the twenty-one tams.). Te. gandamu, 


Ma. kenga id. Out of *karnda, cf. karaja-. For U: Wb cf. Te. pella : pinda, 
TPS., 1946, 28. 


117. ganda- * joint, knot, L. (and ganga f. id.). | 
~ Ka. ganalu knuckle, knot or joint in cane, gantke, ganju, gennu, ginnu id. 
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118. ganda- 3 lump, excrescence, boil [Be. gêr tuber]. 

~ Ka. gadde a bulbous root; a lump, game, gedde, gende id. Kitt., No. 13; 
Bloch, BSOS., V, 741. Of. kanda. From the same source also Skt. gadu 
excrescence, hump. i 1 

119. ganda- * hero, L. [and gandira- id., L.]. 

~ Ka. ganda strong or manly man, husband, gandasu a male person; 
. manliness, Te. gandadu, Tu. gandu a strong man, Tu. garndàlu a stalwart man, 
giant. Kitt., No. 195. 

120. gárta- m. a high seat, throne; seat of a chariot, RV., etc. [Nep. gadi 
throne, eto., pointing to original *garda-]. 

~ Ka. gaddige, gadduge, garduge a throne, a seat, Te. gaddiya, gadde, Tu. 
gaddige id. 

121. gardabhá- donkey, RV., eto. 

~ Ta. karutas donkey, Ma. karuta, Ka. karte, katte, Kot. kart, Te. gädida 
id., with Aryan suffix -bha. Cf. Blooh, BSL., xxv (1924), p. 14. 

122. guccha- m. bundle, bunch, clump; bush, Mn., etc. 

[Cf. also gutsa-, gufija-, guluccha-, gulufica- id., and kürca- No. 99, Pkt. 
guccha-, goccha-, Nep. quecha id.] 

~ Ta. kucoë, kocou cluster, kuficam id, Ka. kuoou, guits, kotiu, gofícal, 
gofice id., Tu. kufíca tassel, gofict, gofoly bunch, cluster, Te. gui, góttu id., eto. 
Kitt., No. 9b. 

123. guda- m. a globe or ball, MBh., etc. 
| Te. gudusu a circle, round, guddu eyeball, egg, godda a cylindrical stone, 

gruddu eyeball, egg, Ka. gudasu anything round, guddu eyeball, eto. Kitt., 
No. 371. 

124. gulma- m. a cluster or clump, thicket; a troop. 

— Ka. gunpu a hesp; assembly, gumpu, gummi, gummu id., gubaru thick- 
ness, thick foliage, gums a heap, crowd, Kot. gum bush, Te. gums a crowd, 
multitude, Tu. gumpu flock, assemblage, Ta. kums to accumulate, kumpu 
crowd, collection [cf. also kulms- herd, TS.]. 

125. gophanä f. sling, Yadast. [cf. Apte's Dictionary]. 

~ Ta. kavan, kavanas sling, Ma. kavana, kavina, Ka. Tu. kavane, Tu. also 
kappanda sling, Kot. gwndy id. The form of the Skt. word is influenced by 
popular etymology. 

126. ghafa- m. pot, MBR., etc. 

~ Ta. Ma. kujam, Ka. koda, Kot. kórm; Tu. E anal 
The Skt. word is based on a form with voiced initial : *goda, cf. BSOAS., XT, 138. 

127. ghufa- m. ankle, L. [and ghunja- id., L.; cf. khudaka- ankle joint, 
Bur. (khulaka-)]. 

~ Ta. kenjas ankle, karasa si Ma. kuraqa knuckle of hand or foot, Tu. 
ganiy ankle, Ka. gunu, genju knot or joint, GoM. (Lind.) gut-keyu wrist, 
Kur. mulgujà wrist, gorkhó ankle; BSOAS., XI (1944), .م‎ 

128, ghupa- m. a woodworm [cf. kina- id., kuna- a kind of insect ding 
in clothes]. 
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~ Ka: gonne (puru) a woodworm. Kitt., No. 52. 

129. ghürp- to move to and fro, roll about, shake. 

~ Ka. kunt to move about in a hopping or skipping manner, to dance, 
Te. gumyu to dangle, dance [< *kurns, gurni]. ' 

130. cakragaja- m. Cassia tora [and cakramarda-]. 

~ Ka. cagace, oogacs, cogarct, fagarise, tagaroi, eto., id. The Skt. word 
has been transformed by popular etymology. In cakramarda- the last element - 
represents the oblique base of the Drav. word for “ tree " (Ka. mara, g. marada). 
Cf. karamarda-, picumarda-. — 4 

131. cañga- m.f.n. handsome, L. [Nep. canga]. 

~ Ka. canna a handsome man, cannage handsomely, cannige a handsome, 
fine man, Te. canna handsome. : 

132. oañou- f. beak, bill [Pkt. caftou, Guj. cdc f.; of. also Ded. oumcult, 
Mar. cdo; Be. Hi. cdc; Be. c, Sgh. hota ; Guj. Mar. foc, etc. ; Nep.D. s.v. cuco; 
also cuoundari, chuchundara- musk-rat, a cpd. of this word and undura- rat]. 

~ Ka. cuflca, cuflea a bird's beak, cundu id., cufic-1ù, ound-th musk-rat, 
Ta. Ma. cunju id., Kui suda mouth, beak, Prj. cond mouth. Cf. tunda-, Sunda. 

133. 'eagaka- m. sparrow, MBh., eto. [F. caja, capka ; Pkt. cadaa-, cidiga- m. ; 
Nep.D. s.v. caro]. 

~ Ks. eji a hen-sparrow ; cf. Te. jika the generic name of certain kinds 
of birds. : 

134. catuka- a wooden vessel for taking up any fluid. 

, — Ta. cajuvam ladle, Ma. cattukam, Ka. salju, sajuka, naga, sojaka, 
Tu. satis, Te. cağuvamu id. 

135. oandütaka- n. a short petticoat, SBr., KatySr8. 

~ Ka. cadds breeches which reach only to the middle of the thighs, canaka, - 
canna, cenna id. Cf. calanaka-, No. 189. 

136 catura- m.f.n. darius, clever, Kav. 

— Ta. catur ability; skill; means, contrivance, cattr greatness, excellence, 
Ma. caturam dexterous; attractive, lovely, Tu. cadupu skill, Ka. caduru, 
ceduru cleverness, Te. caduvu to learn, oadurudu a clever man, caduru, cadurälu 
a clever woman, caduru cleverness. 

187. eapafa- m.f.n. flat, insipid, Hem. Un. 142. 

~ Ta. cappa flat, insipid, Ma. cappatta, Tu. cappata, Ka. cappe, sappage, 
Te. cappa id., eto. Cf. also Koñk. cappo flat, insipid. 

188. carv- to chew, Mroob:, etc. [cf. Pa. cappeti chews, Pkt. oaevia- chowed ; 
Nep. capáunu, Sgh. hapanava, etc. :. Nep. cabäunu, Mar. cävné, eto.]. 

c Ta. cappu to chew, cavafju id., Ma. cappuka to smack the lips, cavekka 
to chew, cava chewing, cavaccal id., Ka. capparisu to amack the lips, chew 
with a noise, Kot. “نه‎ to chew (Emeneau, Kota Texts, pt. 4, p. 224; for loss 
of œ, of. “ Drav. St., VI”), Malt. chopye to chew. Asaimilation of r in Drav. 
The alternation Skt. carv-: *carp-, Pkt. cavv-: Pa. capp- is characteristically 
Dravidian. 

139. calanaka- m.n. a short petticoat, 
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. ~ Ka. calla, oollana, colana drawers and breeches of different lengths, 
Tu. callana, callana short breeches, Te. calladanw id. An oo]në short breechea 
and drawers]. Cf. candátaka-, No.135. ` / 

140. olipa- mn. a bow, MBb., etc. . 4 

— Cf. Ka. cáou to stretoh, e.g. 8 bow, a CE a qia Te. cdou 
to stretch, cdpu id. ;. sb. extending, stretching, Ma. campu stretch, length. 

141. akka- m citkagaja = gajabàlaka-, Yaáast., of. Schmidt, Nachtrdge. 

~ Ka. cikka small [cf. also Pkt. cikká a small or trifling matter, Dedin® 
١ Hi, 21; A. Master, JBBRAS., v (1929), p. 114; and A. N. Upadhye, ABORT., 

xii (1981), p. 281]. i 

142. cifioë f. tamarind tree. 

~ Te. cinta tamarind; cf. Kur. ofd the kernel of the tamarind fruit. Skt. 
has also tintidika- and this alternation t-/o- is characteristic pf Dravidian. 
In Dray. t- appears in Malt. tete tamarind tree. 

143. cull f. fireplace, Mn., etc. (Nep. ouh, eto.]. 

~ Ta. ouflas potter’s kiln, furnace, E Ma. cua, cla id. Cf. Ta. Ma. 
cuju to burn, etc. 

144. onda f. tuft of hair on top of the head, Mn, etc.; the crest of a cock 
or peacock, L. 

~ Ta. oiju to wear on the head, to be crowned, sb. hair-tuft; crest, comb, 
cüfu to crown, as with a diadem, etc., sb. peacock’s crest, cock’s comb, Ma. 
cüjuka to wear on the head, cüffu cock’s comb, Ka. sūdu, Kitt., No. 288. 

144. oolaka- n. bark, L. [cf. with o=, Be. chol rind, eto. Nep.D. s.v. cholnu]. 

~ Ta. col to strip off, peel off, tols id. ; "skin, rind, husk, Ma. toli skin; 
bark, peel, rind, Ka. Tu. suls, Te. olucu.to peel off, Malt. cale rind, peel, cólye. 
' to skin, strip the bark off a tree. Cf. with different vowel Tu. cilbuni to fay : 
Nep. chinu to peel, eto., and Skt. challi-. Possibly cola-, colaka- jak is the 
same word, originally meaning a bark garment. 

145. ohikküra- a kind of antelope, Dhanv. vi, 69. 

~ Cf. Ka. cigari, cigare the black antelope. 

146. jada- m.f.n. stiff, torpid, apathetic, senseless; stupid, dull. 

~ Ka. jaddu callosity, a callous spot, jiddu, daddu id., dadda a blockhead, 
stupid, ignorant man, Tu. jaddu callosity, hardness, daddu id.; dull, stupid, 
idle, dadde a stupid fellow, Te. jaddu drowsiness, sluggishness. 

147. Jarjara- m.f.n. cracked, broken, broken in pieces, MBh. 

. ow Cf. Kui jeri cracked, partly broken, jeri jers ava to be ee partly 

broken, jerjert, jorjors cracked, partly broken, bruised. . 

148. ]üifa- m. twisted lock or bundle of hair, Malatim. 

~ Ka. suttu tuft of hair, Tu. Te. Juffu id. 

149. dipdima- m. a kind of drum, R., eto. 

^ Ta. tannumas a kind of drum ; of. Ta. tudumas, Ka. tudumu, Te. tutumu id. 

150. tagara- mn. Tabernaemontana coronaria, and a fragrant powder 
prepared from it, MBb., eto. [also sthakara-, Kau, sihagara-, TBr. id., Pkt. 
jagara-, tagara- ]. | ` 
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~ Ta. takaram id., Narr., 170, eto., Ma. takaram, Ka. tagara. 

161. tad- to beat, knock, strike. 

— Ta. Ma. Ka. Te. taju to beat, strike, knock, Ka. tifu to beat, strike,. 
Malt. tarche to slap. Cald., 585; Gundert, 520 ka a MENS (in music)), 
Bloch, BSOS., V, 787. 

152. tagit lightning, Nir., eto. 

~ Ka. sidi, Tu. teddy thunderbolt. Cf. BSOAS., XII (1947), p. 148. 

153. tarasa- m.n. meat. 

~ Ta.. tacai flesh, Ma. taca raw flesh, proud flesh, also taka, tava, dasa; 


` da$appu fleshy excrescence, muscle, corpulence. Asaimilation of r in Drav. 


154. tardü f. a wooden ladle, L. [Pkt. taddu, Nep. daru]. 
~ Te. teddu a wooden ladle or spoon; an oar or paddle; cf. Ta. icis 
ladle. 


155. tarpa- m, raft, ship, Hem. Un. 296 [also talpa- id., L., Pkt. tappa- ; 


_ of. Tpdmmraya (Periplus), Mar. tapha, tardpha id., eto.]. 


~ Ta. teppam raft, float, Ka. Te. teppa id. 

156. talavara- an official title used in the Deccan, Pädatägüaka, p. 33 
[Jain Pkt. talavara-; also in inscriptions, of. Ep. Ind., xx, p. T]. ' 

~ Ta. talaican head man, ruler, Ma. talavan. The IA word represents the 
Drav. plural (talavvar, talavar) used honorificaly. Siroar, Suocessors of .the 
Sätavähanas, p. 19. 

157. tändava- mn. dancing, especially of Siva, BhP., etc. 

~ Ta. tamu to dance, skip, jump, Ma. tánjuka to jump across, Ka. tamu 
jump, dance, leap over, danju jump over, Te. du to leap, jump. 

158. tāli- a kind of ornament, Bhoja Un. 168. 

~ Ta. Ma. tals neck ornament, pedaly- as a marriage badge, Te. Ka. 
tah, tah, Tu. tale id. 

159. tAla- lock, bolt, W. [and tälaka-, L. ; tadaka- Divyavadana, Pa. 
tála-]. T 

~ Ta. taf bolt, bar, latch, in moi Te. usually in the opds. takkdl, 
tärppa], Ma. tar bolt, bar, lock, also táeu, takkura; taruiu, Ka. tär, täpäl bar, bolt, 
Tu. têrkolu id. 

160. ünik&- Holcus sorghum, NPr. 

code ا ا‎ millet eto., Ma. tina id., Ka. RSR tenegida 


Ttalian millet. 


:161. tila- Sesamum indioum, AV., eto. 

~ Ta. Ma. Ka. ej id. ; los of c- in South Drav., change of o > t- in Skt, 
BSOAS., XII (1947), p. 142. 

162. tufiga- m.f.n. high, lofty, steep; m. a mountain, peak: ' 

~ Ta. iGhku to hang, overhang; eto;, tükkam hanging, etc. ; height, tükku 
being suspended, eto.; -height, perpendicularity, steepness, Ma. tamiu to 


. hang, be suspended, tidkkam hanging; precipice, Ka. tigu, Te. tdgu to hang, eto. 


103. tunda- n. beak, snout, trunk of an elephant [Pkt. tunda-, tonda-, 
Nep. fro]. i 
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~ Ta. Ma. cuntu, Ka. cundu beak ; Ta. tonjas, tondalam elephant’s trunk, etc. 
C£. cañeu, fundó. 

164. tundi f. a kind of gourd, Can. [also tundika, L., and tundikers, Suár., 
tundike£s, L., with obscure final element]. | 

~ Ka. tonde, donde the gourd, Momordica monadelpha Roxb. Ds 
grandis, Lin.), Ma. tont id. 

165. tuttha- n. blue vitriol, Suér. (cf. dhürta- rust, L.J. 

~ Ta. turu rust; verdigris, turucu, turtou blue vitriol, rust, Ma. turisu 
blue vitriol or sediment of vitriol, twrueu, turumpu rust, Ka. Tu. tuttu blue 
vitriol (<< *turtu). 

166. tanda- protuberant belly; navel [and tundi id., L.]. 

~ Ta. unit navel; belly, stomach, Ma. unis navel. Loss of c- in Ta. Ma. 
and change of o- > t- in Skt.; of. tla- and BSOAS., XII (1947), p. 142. 

167. turumba- m. == gaAant-, Hem. Un. 326. - 

~ Ta. turu to be thick, crowded, turumpu id., turumêl closeness, Ma. 
turuka to be thronged, Ka. furugu to be crammed; a throng, otc. [cf. Mar. 
turüba full, adv.]. 

168. tulasi f. holy basil, BhP., eto. 

~ Ta. turay sacred basil, PatP., eto., Ka. tojacs, tojace, pe 

169. toya- n. water, MBh., eto. 

— Ta. ty to be wet, to become wet, Ma. têyuka to soak, Ka. tö 5, toya to 
become wet or moist, Te. têgu id. Kitt., No. 155; Bloch, BSOS., Ys 739. 

170. dala-1n. leaf, petal, shoot; blade, MBh., etc. 

— Ta. star petal, leaf, uer petal, Ma. tia} flower, leaf, Ka. esa} id. Loss 
of initial vowel in Skt. 

171. dala- * a detachment of troops, L. 

~ Ka. dara an army, a force, troop, Tu. daja, Te. dadamu, dajamu id. 

172. duküla- m. fine cloth, MBh., ete. oa dugulla-, _ dualla-, duüla-, 
Pisch., $ 90]. 

~ Ta. Ma. tuku cloth; cf. also Go. dikî cloth, pl. dikrang clothes, 

173. dügya- n. cloth, calico, Divyav. [also written düfya-: cf. dáráa- a kind 
of woven cloth, AV., Pa. dussa- (Vin., ete.), Pkt. düsa- id.; Nep. dhuso, eto.]. 

.^- Ta. tücu cloth, garment; cotton, Ka. dieu cloth. Loss of r in Drav. 
which is responsible for voicing of initial. 

174. dhag f. a piece of cloth worn over the privities, L. 

~ Te. Tu. Ka. dak waistband, sash, zone. 

175. naraka- m.n. hell, place of torment, m. N. of a demon alain by Krana 
(“ the crugher ”) 

~ Ta. p NNNM bene. torment, narukku id., Ka. naraku, 
naruku, naggu to be bruised, neggu to crash, Tu. saum ta be broad crushed, 
naraguduné to bruise, crush, torment. 

176. nikurumbe- mn. flock, mass, multitude, Viddh. ineo mikuramba- 
Malatim?.]. 

PE me s lay in a mass. mire 
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177. nibida- m.f.n. pressed tight, close, compact, MBh., etc. 

~ Ta. flemtfu to crush, press, squeeze, nimintu id., Ma. famulo squeeze, 
flevinju id., Tu. naunjuns to pinch. 

178. nirgundl f. Ver negundo, Bur. 

~ With the first part of this word compare Ta. Ma. nocci Vitex negundo, 
Tu. nekks, Te. nekks, lekkv, lakk id. BSOAS., FLOPE p. 131. 

179. nud- to push, RV., ete. 

Since this verb appears to have no satisfaotory IE etymology, we may 
compare Ta. nuniu to propel, cast forth, thrust away, nutu to remove; cf. also 
(with loss of initial n-), Ta. Ma. untu to push, thrust, impel, drive. 

180. ned- to flow [in atinedat overflows, BAU.]. 

~ Ka. nadu to moisten, néndu‘to’make damp; to liquefy, dissolve, nàru 
to moisten, wet, Ta. Ma. nantu to become wet, Go. nandana to get wet, Kui 
nenja to water plante. Drav. n- here out of original A-, which accounts for the 
vowel -ë- in Skt. (Cf. BSOAS., XI, 603.) 

181. nemi- m. Dalbergia ougeinensis L. 

— Ka. Te. nemms id. 

182. pakkana m.n. the hut of an outcast; village of barbarians, MBh., eto. 

— Of. Ta. pakkam village, seaside village, village of Kuravans (kuravar 
pükkatiu, KuT. 339, of. ibid. 394). 

183. pañgu- lame, MBh., etc. [also pañgula- id., Suér., Pa. Pkt. pañgu-, 
pañgula-; Mar. pdglà or pdga crippled, halt, pdgá also “ bow-legged ", of. 
pêgné to limp, phegdá or phagdá bow-legged ; cf. also Skt. phakka- cripple, L.]. 

~ Ka. panga the state of being astride or forked, Tu. pangadipuns to 
straddle, Te. panga fork; parting the legs wide, pangafs forked, pañgat-kallu 
bandy legs, pangafficu to straddle, sprawl. The original meaning “ bow- 
legged " is preserved in Mar. and the phonetic irregularities there point to 
“the word having been borrowed. 

184. pafilara- n. cage, framework, MBh., ete. [also Jio. id., L.; Hi 
Nep. 7157053, etc.]. 

— Ta. pantar, pantal shed, pandal, Ma. pantal temporary shed of leaves or 
wickerwork, Ka. pandar, pandal shed, trellis, Te. pandiri, pandsls shed, trellis, 
frame, Kui panjari déva a bamboo oorn-bm. Dental from palatal in South 
Drav. 

185. pafiji f. the ball of cotton from which thread is spun, L. [cf. 211178 f. 
cotton, L.]. 

~ Ta. pafíci cotton, cotton plant, cotton cushion, KuT., etc., Ma. paff 
cotton, Ka. ,6119م‎ hañjı ball of cotton, cotton. The word may ultimately be 
of Austro-Asiatic origin, as also is Skt. picu-: cf. TPS., 1946, p. b. 

186. pat&ha- m. drum, MBh., ete. 

~ Ta. paras drum, Ma. para, Ka. pare, Kot. par id. For Skt. f corresponding 
to South Drav. r, of. kafi. 

187. patu m.f.n. sharp, pungent, acrid; shrill, intense; smart, clever; 
great or strong in, capable; cruel, hard.  - 1 
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~ Ta. patu big, great (kastasyam paju cinas, Narr., 178), cruel, severe (patu 
tuyar severe pain, KuTT. 224), Ka. peju boldness, pedasu hardness, harshness, 
bettu firm, harsh, Te. Pu rough,. qa E Kui peda difficult, trouble- 
some. 

188. pafola- m. Trichosanthes diæoa [of. paju, pajuka- id.; Nep.D. s.v. 
parwar]. 

~ Ta. pufal snake-gourd, Trichosanthes anguina, pufalas, pug id., Ma. 
pugal, e Ka. polla, padala, Tu. pafla, Te. E Kui pudra a kind of 

pumpkin. 
.189. paffana- n. city, L. [usually pattana- id., MBh., etc., also paffa- id., 
Das. (paffantvasana-), Pa. Pkt. patfana-, Hi. Nep. pagan, eto.]. 

~ Ta. paffinam maritime town, small town, Pattinap®., eto.; cf. paff 
cowstall; hamlet, village, paffam sleeping place for animals, paffu hamlet, 
small town or village, Ma. paffs fold, pen, Ka. paşi id. ;. hamlet, Te. pau 
abode, dwelling-place. E 

190. pajh- to recite, read, patha- recitation, reading. 

, om Caldwell, p. 585, suggests derivation from the Drav. words meaning 
to sing: Ta. Ma. paju to sing, päf{u song, Ka. Te. padu to sing, pata song, Go. 
pürünà to sing, pata song, Malt. pare to sing, bewail, Kur. paynd to sing. If so 
. we must begin with the noun pajha- = Ta. páffu, since there are no forms with 
short a in Drav., to match which the verbal root will have been invented. 

191. panasa- m. bread-fruit tree [also palasa-, phanasa-, phalasa-, Pkt. 
panasa-, phanasa-; Skt. also phalina-, L.J. 

~ Ta. pala, palavu, pila, Ma. pilávu, placu, Tu. pela, pila, peja, Ka. halase, 
hajasa, Te. panasa, Kuvi panha, Malt. panrsa id. Ultimately this word is 
probably Austro-Asiatic: L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar, JORM., v, p. 163. 

192. paruga- m.f.n. rough, hard, harsh [Pa. Pkt. pharusa-]. 

~ Of. Ta. paru rough, parumat roughness, Ma. paru rough, harsh, paruku 
rough surface, parapara roughly, paruparuppu roughness, harshness, Ka. 
parige roughness, parparike id. To be separated from (a) parusa- grey-coloured, 
RV. (: palita-) and (b) paruga- knotty; a reed, AV. (: parug-, parvan-). 

198. pala- m. straw, L. [cf. paläla- id., MBh., eto.]. 

Cf. Ta. Ma. pul grass; hay, straw, Ka. pul grass, Tu. pullu a rush, a kmd 
of grass, Tod. pul thatching grasa, Te. pullu grass. There are parallels for the 
difference in vowels here (of. TPS., 1945, p. 103); Kaém. pul straw, preserves 
8, form identical with South Drav. ; 

194. palahkata- L. shy, timid. ` 

~ Ka. pejagu fear, fright. 

196. pataka- m. a kind of village, half a village, L. 

— Cf. Ta. paji town, city; hamlet, pam street, street of herdsmen, 
pütakam street, section of a village, Ma. pafakam id., Ka. piji settlement, 
hamlet, village, Tu. padu (at the end of place-names) village. 

196. püfala- m. Bignonia suaveolens (the tree bearing the mampet Borer) 

. [also pala, patah id. |. | 
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~ Ta. Ma. patri trumpet-flower, Ka. Tu. padart, Te. pair id. In Páfah- 
putra- à Drav. word for “ thicket" may be preserved : Ta. putar, putal bush, | 
thicket, Ka. podar bush, thicket, thick tuft of trees, Tu. pudely bush, shrub, eto. 
This would make better sense than Skt. putra-. i 

197. párüvata- m. dove, MBh., eto. [Pa. pardpata-, pārevata-; Nep.D. 
8.7. pürewi. 

— Of. Ta. puravu, pura dove, pigeon, Ma. piräou, pravu, Tu. puda id.; 
Go. paorish the blue rook dove. 

` 198. pälana- n. milk of a cow newly calved [Be. palan]. 

~ Ta. Ma. Ka. pal milk, Te. palu, Go. pal, Kui padu, Kuvi palu, Br. pal id. 

199. pāli- f. row, line, range; margin, edge, dike [Pa. paji, Nep. pār, eto.]. 

~ Ka. päri a row, line; regularity, regular or proper order, method, rule, 
Ma. paji row, line, Te. pads propriety. 

200. pali * f. lobe of the ear. 

~ Ka. pale id. Kitt., No. 18; cf. BSOAS., XI, 336. 

201. pika- m. Indian cuckoo, VB., oto. [Pkt. pika-, Pihg., f. pis, Dedin., 
piga-, Kum&rap.; Mar. pik). 

~ Preservation of k- in Pkt. and ModIA. indicates a borrowed word 
(probably with -kk- in the original), and according to Sabarasvämin it was 
a word used by Mlecchas. Compare with A. Master (JBBRAS., v, 110), Ka. ` 
pika (Cuculus indious), pikal-akks Madras bulbul (cf. also pikkujêke n. of a 
bird), Te. ptksls, pig the hill bulbul. Of these Ka. pika is ts., but the others 
are native and contain the Dravidian base from which the Skt. word is 
derived. 

202. piochA f. calf of the leg, Var. [cf. picands&a id.]. 

— Cf. Tu. potje (< *pogie), Te. pikka (< “pitka), GoM. piha (< “pisd) 
id., eto., BSOAS., XI, 347. ١ | 

203. pifijata- m. the concrete rheum. of the eyes, L. [also pifijüsa-, piftjeta-, 
pefijüsa-, paiRüpa- id., L]. ` 

~ Ka. piocu slimy impurities of the eye, Hieni pisaru filth of the body, 
rheum of the eye, Tu. pëñor filth, dirt, Ma. pîla rheum of the eye, Brah. pich 
id., eto. (of. BSOAS., XI, 355). 

‘204. pipaka- n. boil, blister, Car. [also pijjaka-, Divyāv. 210, 14, and 
bijaka-/vitaka-, L.]. l 

~ Of. Tu. pulla, pofla pustule, blister, puds sore, ulcer, Go. boja blister, 
Kui 704084 boil, blister, potkon blister, ädipus small-pox pustule; BSOAS., 
XI, 354. 

205. pingil f. Asoka tree, L. 

~ Ta. ping id., Muruk°. 31, eto. 

206. pinyiika- mn. oilcake, MBh., etc. [Nep. pina]. 

— Cf, Ta. piri to squeeze, press out, pinji oiloake, L., Ma. Ka. piri to wring, 
squeeze, Ma. pim what is squeezed, wrung out, diegs, refuse, sediment, Tu. 


pundi oiloake, punjung to wring. 
207. pita- n. bile, AV., eto. 
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~ From the Drav. word meaning “ green, yellow ”, Ta. pas, pacu, paco-, eto. 
(originally “mec-), cf. BSOAS., XI, 345. 

208. pittal- n. brass, bell metal, L. [and puala-, L.]. . 

— Ma. piccaja brass, Ta. priam. from the same Drav. word E 

“yellow”; see above. 

209. gajiku. chidley jerang: o£ hinds Manasollasa, ii, p. 255 [cf. Pa. I 
plaka- the young of an animal, Pkt. piua- id., Mar. pil a young animal, 
pid id., Sgh. pilavd young of an animal, Hi. pila puppy]. 

~ Ta. piai young of animals; of birds (KuT. 92), and certain reptiles, 
Ma. pHa child, infant, Ka. pe child, young of animals, Te. pilla GoM. 
mla id. Cf. J. Bloch, Langue Marathe 8.7. pdd; P. C. jus IHQ., 1938, 
p. 262. 

210. pita- m.f.n. yellow, Gr8., Up., MBh., eto. 

~ From the Drav. word for yellow: see pitta- and BSOAS., XT, 345. 5 

211. pilu- m. a worm, L. [cf. “pris in kataprü worm, L., pundra- m. a worm, 
L., pulaka- m. a kind of inseot or vermin, L., phullaka- worm, L., Ps. pulava- 
worm, maggot, Hi. pil worm, phil maggots hatched in meat]. 

~ Ta. Ma. Ka. puru worm, maggot, Tu. purs, Te. purugu, Kui priu, Go. 
purs, Brah. pū id. Kitt., No. 63. 

212. putf- to be small, Dhatup. [Nep. purko dwarf]. : 

~ Ta. pofi, pofiou anything small or minute, Ka. puja, puta, puits small, 
short, Tu. puta small, little, diminutive, Te. poți, pots short, dwarfish, Kur. 
puddé short, puddna to be too small or short for, Brah. pajak short, stunted. 

213. pupdra- m. or n. a sectarian mark or spot [also punda- id., L.y cf. 
pundarika- n. a mark on the forehead; a kind of leprosy; a tiger]. 

~ Kui pendra in pendra krads leopard (krads tiger), Ta. pulls mark, dot, 
speck (< *pund}s), Ma. pull id., pufhp-puli leopard (puls tiger); cf. perhaps 
Ka. Te. bogu sectarian mark. 

214. pundarika- n. a lotus flower, RY., eto. 

~ As the flower that grows in ponds (of. puskara) perhaps based on a 
Dray. *pundari water, lake, pond; of, Ta. punary sea, Ma. punal water, and 
further Ta. Ma. pupal, Ka. ponal water, river. 

215. pulaka- a flaw or defect in a gem, L. 

~ Of. Ka. pejatu a flaw (Ta. pHavu a split). 

216. puldka- m.n. shrivelled or blighted or empty or bad grain, Mn., MBh., 
eto. [Pa. pulaka shrivelled grain, Pkt. puläga-, pulaya- id. ; of. also Skt. púlya- 
an empty or shrivelled grain of corn, AV.; further Mar. pol, phol a hollow 
grain, eto.]. 

~ Cf. Ka.. pou hollowness, emptiness, Te. pollu the empty ears of corn ; 
chaff; trash, useless thing or word, pollueadu to become useless, to decay, 
Kui polgu husk, chaff, bran, Go. pol- (Köi dialect, LSI., iv, 549), Gol&ri pholka 
(ib. p. 390), Naiki polle (ibid. 572), Brah. polo hollow, empty. 
` 217. puleya- m. N. of a people in W. India (see Kirfel, Bhàrata-varsa, ' 
Index). 
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` ~ Ta. pulatyan an aboriginal caste on the Âgaimalais and other hills of | 
8. India; an outcast, or low-caste person in general. Ma. pulayan N. of a 
‘caste’ of rice slaves formerly saleable; an outcast in generdl, Ka. poleya, 
mod. holeya N. of a servile caste; cf. Ta. pidas unoleanness, pollution, Ma. 
pula Ka. Tu. pole id. It is possible that this element is also found in Skt. ' 
pulinda- N. of a forest tribe, pülkaka-, MS. 1.6.11, pulkasa-, MBh., eto., paulkasa-,' 
V8., SBr., N. of despised mixed tribe [cf. also Skt. bukkasa-, L. ; Pkt. pukkusa-, 
bokkoso-], puliko- N. of & savage tribe, Kalpadruk. 206, 36; possibly also in 
the names of the Rgis Pulaha- and Pulasti- who soem hardly io be of Aryan 
origin. 

218. pugkars- m. pond, lake, R. (SundK. xi, 6, Nonio velia Via puc 
karasthah), n. water, SBr.; lotus flower, AV., etc. [also puska- pond, tank, 
„Bhoj. Un. 2.2.5, pugkarim: pond, Pkt. pokkhara- water; lotus, pokkharint 
pond, Mar. Hi. pokhar pond, tank, lake]. | i 

~ Ta. poykas tank, pond, Ma. poyka pond, water pool; cf. Ka. bugge, 
Te. hugga spring, fountain, Ka. bagarage water-hole. The primary meaning 
` of Skt. pugkara- is “ pond ”, the secondary meaning “ lotus ” (“ pond-flower ”), 
then puskarini is formed on this latter meaning. Ta. -y- in poykas can represent 
an earlier sibilant. 

219. püga- m. the Areca catechu, called the betel-nut tree, Buér., etc. 

.— Cf. Te. põka (Areca catechu), Ta. pakku, paku, Ma. pakku. 

220. pecaka- m. owl, R., ete: > 

~ Cf. Kur. 38035 sini of os. 

221. pelava- m.f.n. delioate, fine, soft, tender, Kálid., eto. 

~ Of. Te. pila thin, lean, slender, Tu. piis dry, ‘thin, light, 

222. pot a hermaphrodite, or woman with a beard, Hear, 8 female servant 
or slave. 

c» Ta. peu foniale of birds and certain RE onde pe 
hermaphrodite, Te. pedi eunuch, hermaphrodite, ميقم‎ a beardless man, etc. 
(of. TPS., 194, p. 109). The change ¢ > o is not infrequent dialectally m Drev. 
after an initial labial: Tu. ponny female: Ta. pen, eto. x 

223. pota- a young animal or plant (mrga-p.^, oüta-p^, eto.), MBh., etc. 

~ Ta. põtiu sapling; tender branch or shoot, Te. bóda the young of a 
bird, Kui podeli sapling, Kuvi pota, péda girl, podypóda boys and girls. | 

224. phana- m. the extended hood of a serpent, MBh., eto. [also phafa-, 
phala, phula-, ephaja-, sphatá id., Pkt. phana-, phadā, Hi. phan, cto.]. 

~ Ka. pede the expanded hood of a cobra, Te. padaga, Ta. pajam id. 
Ta. pas hood of a cobra; (vb.) to spread as the hood of a cobra. 

225. phal-, phalats to split, cleave, break, MBh., ete. [whence phalaka-, 
phalahaka- plank, board, lath]. 

— Ta. pila to split, be cleaved; tr. to split, cleave, rend, ptfavu cleft; 
piece, slice, pHäcou lath, Ma. pilakka to split, cleave, pels, pos chip, Ka. thu , 
‘to break, crack, burst, Tu. pulevu crack, ف و ا و و‎ palkna N 
to cut in lengths, to split. : : 
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226. phalgu- m.f.n. weak, pithless, unsubstantial, useless, VS., etc. 

~ Cf. Ka. pofu hollowness, emptiness, unsubstantialness ; trash, worthless 
stuff, Te. pollu empty ears of corn, chaff; useless, vain; trash, useless thing, 
Kui polgu husk, chaff, eto. 5 

227. phuffaka- a kind of cloth, Divyav. 

~ Ta. puttam cloth, Te. puffamu id. ; cf. Ta. pufasvas garment, Ma. pujava id. 

228. baka- m. crane, MBh., eto. [Nep. bakullo]. 

~ Ta. vakkd white stork, Ardea nivea, vanñkä id., Te. vakku crane. 

` 229. bakule- m. Mimusops elangi, MBh., eto. [also written vakula-; Skt. 
makula-, makura- id., L., Hi. maulsari]. . 

c Ka. pagade, pogade, Te. pogada id. Secondary voicing in the Sanskrit 
as opposed to the Drav. word. Ta. sakulam, Tinaim. 24, Ka. vakula, bakuja, eto., 
are tas. Ta. makir id., Tiruvaym. is probably adopted from Skt. since Skt. 
makula- also means “ bud ”, as does makir. Skt. m- is a secondary development 
from b-/v-, and appears later. It is a characteristically Dravidian change 
(BSOAS., XI, 351-2). 

230. banda- m.f.(d)n. maimed, defective, crippled, AV., &rS. [Cf. also 
(1) Skt. vanja- tailless, Gaut., (2) Skt. bita- lopped (of ears), Schmidt, Nachirdge, 
(8) Pkt. boda-'shaven-headed (Pindanijjutti), voda-, vodha (i.e. b-) = 
kdrnapuccha-, Hšla 550, Comm., Mar. bodka bald, without horns, (4) Mar: 
bhiida bare, without horns, Si. bhudo toothless, Pj., La. bhoda id.] 

~ Ta. varukkai baldness (*oand- > *vár-, var-), Kur. banda without tail, 
docked; Ka. bódu a toothless man, béds a toothless woman; one who is bald 
or destitute of hairs, béru bald, shaven ; leafless, Tu. bodubayt toothless mouth, 
boru bald, Te. bédu id. Cf. munda-. 1 

231. balakya- mfn. white, TB., etc. [also written v^ -]. 

~ Caldwell, p. 574, and Kittel, No: 408, compare Ta. vijakku light, lustre, 
vejiccam id., Ka. belaku, Te. velugu id. There is, however, in Skt. an alternative 
form palaksa-, V8., in view of which it is perhaps better to IRAN Ka. palakane, 
pajaccane, pajafice glitteringly ; brightness, pureness, Ta. pajsco-enal glitteringly, 
Ma. paluñsuka to glitter, Te. paluka paleness, whiteness, and to regard the b- 
of balaksa- as an instance of secondary voicing. 

232. ballüla- n. pr. 

~ Ta. valläjan a a mighty man, Ka. bald] a mighty man, ballaja n. of a 
country and its people. 

233. bijüla-? m. cat, Mn., MBh., eto. [also birala-, biläla- id., L., Pkt. 
biddla-, birälaa-, Nep. btralo]. 

ance bir- to be original, the radical syllable is the same as that of 
the Drav. word for cat: Ta. Ma. veruku, Ka. berku, bekku, Go. warkar, Nahali 
` (LSI.) berku, Malt. berge, Kur. berkhà. J. Bloch, BSL., xxv (1925), p. 14. 

284. bijAla- * eyeball, L. : 
~ Cf. virt to open the eyes; (sb.) eye, eyeball, variant from mir, Ma. 
miri eyeball, pupil of the eye; cf. Ta. minjat the apple of the eye. 
i 285. bilma- n. slip, bit, — Ba gos 16. 
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~ From the Dray. root vy- to split. Ta. vijoeu cleft, crack; vb. to split, 
vd, vilju to crack, split, Ma. vifu to crack, burst open, vHlal a hollow rent, 
vifu a crack, aperture. From the same root bila- Bom TPS., 1946, p. 23. 

236. brgalá- n. fragment, BAU, 

~ Of. Ka. biri to burst, crack, be split; sb. — & fissure, crack, 
biriku a cleft, fissure, crack, biraku, birku, ete., id., Tu. birtyunt to crack, birke 
crack, chink, Te. mayu, virugu to break, go to pieces. Skt. brgala- = Drav. 
4nrugal with the common suffix -al added to the vb. birugu (< virugu). 

287. bhandi- f. cart, Hem. Un. 608 [Pkt. bhands, bhandsa]. 

~ Ka. bandi a wheel; a bandy, cart, carriage, Te. bangs cart, Ta. panis, 
vant, vani, Ma. vanji, vanil, Tu. bhands id. The word seems to be originally 
Kanarese, whence lws. in Skt. Pkt., and also m Te. (b-) and Ta. Ma. (p-/v-). 

238. bharata-! m. actor, dancer, tumbler, Yajn., eto. 

~ In view of the close connection between the two professions, this word 
may be compared with Ta. paratta$ courtesan. The masculine form parattan 
is given the meaning of “ profligate, debauchee ”, but must also have designated 
the males ‘of the prostitute caste, and in view of their stage activities his 

` functions must have been similar to those of the bharata-. 

239. bharata- * N. of a barbarian tribe, L. (= fabara-). 

~ Ta. paraiar, paraiavar inhabitants of maritimo tracts, fishing tribes, 
Ma. paravan, f. paratis id. 

240. bhilla- m. N. of a mountain tribe, Käv., Kathás. 

~ Probably “ bowmen ”; cf. Ta. Ma. vil bow, Ka. bil bow, bila bowman. 
Caldwell, p. 518; Kitt., No. 209. 

241. bhüka- hole, L. (cf. also Mar. bhok hole, etc., Nep.D. s.v. bhwan]. 

— Ka. bokke any round small hole made by rata, eto., Te. bokka hole, 
orifice, ‘aperture, Tu. bonku hollow, void. Kitt., No. 162 TOES also 
Skt. bhüka- fountain, with Ka. bugge id.). 

242. bhrhga- m. a species of large black bee, Kav. Pur. 

~ Cf. Kui brünga a large black hornet, brüki hornet, bürnga id. 

243. magguáa- m. mongoose, Bhoj. Ur. 753 [also madguéa-, Hem. Un. 598; 
Pkt. mamguso, muggaso, Mar. H. mamgüs, mumgils, Sgh. mugats id. ]. 

~ Ta. miinkd a species of mongoose, Ka. mungi, mungu, munguls, mungurs, 
Tu. munguk, Te. mungi, mungisa, Go. mungus id. K. Amrta Row, IA., 46 
(1917), p. 35; of. BSOAS., XI, 334. 

244. mahkü- stupefied, SBr. 5.5.4.11 [not “ shaking, vacillating " (MW 
after BR.) ; also “ blotch ", L., durmanku- obstinate, L., Pa. manku- confused, 
stupefied, dummanku- id., Buddh.8. madgubhüta-, Divyav.]. 

~ Ta. makku to become dull, dullness, mahku to grow dim, lose lustre, 
Ma. mannuka id., Ka. manku dimness, obscurity, maggu to grow dim or faint, 
Te. makku to fade, lose lustre; (sb.) dirtiness, foulnees. 

245. mabgüla- n. sin, Kav. 

~ From Dray. mank-/-g-, above. For the suffix cf. Ta. matikulam cloudiness, 
murkinees. ' 
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246. mafiju- adj. beautiful, lovely, charming, pleasant; sweet, MBh., eto. . 
[also mafijula- id.]. 

~J. Bloch (BSOS., V, 741) compares Ta. maficu beauty. This is not 
recorded early and might therefore be from Skt. The old form is masniu might, 
strength, beauty, desire, love, and the relation of maintu to mafiou is the 
same as that of atu “ 5 ” to the popular form aficu. As the old form cannot 
be derived from Skt., the word must be originally Dravidian. 

247. mafaol grasshopper, locust, Chand. Up. 1, 10, 1. [Wrongly “ hail”, 
Sankara, cf. G. A. Jacob, JRAS., 1911, p. 510.] 

~ Ka. midice, madue, etc., grasshopper, locust, Te. miduta id., Tu. E 
(with v) Ma. vt, Ta. 20 K. B. Pathak, TA., 1913, p. 235; D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures (Calcutta, 1919), pp. 26-7; J. Bloch, BSL., 
xxv (1924), p. 15. 

248. mand-, mandats, mandayats to adorn, decorate. 

~ Ta. mannu to wash, to clean; to anoint; to adorn, beautify, decorate ; 
to polish, perfect, finish, man sb, ornament, decoration. J. Bloch, BSOS., 
V, 740. 

249. manda- m.n. the scum of boiled rice; the thick part of milk, cream , 
[Nep. mar]. 

~ Ta. manji sediment, dregs, settlings, Ma. matiu dregs, lees, sediment of 
oil, Ka. maddi, maddu, midde, Tu. Te. maddi id.; Malt. mendi rice-water. 
Cf. (with v-) Ta. vanjal dregs, Ka. bandalu id. 

250. mandala- n. circle, disk, ring, globe, SBr., etc. 

~ From a Drav. *mand- to be bent: Ta. mani kneeling, Ka. mands what 
is bent, the knee; also man- in Ka. mant to bend, bow; sb. bending, a bow, 
managu to bend; with vowel w/o: Ta. mufanku to bend, mufankal being bent, 
as a bow, mufalat ball, globe ; a twist in the fibres, as of firewood, Tu. modañkuns 
to bow, bend. These represent an original base mond-, the nasal having been 
lost, and Ta. mujalas < *mondale, corresponds completely with the Skt. word. 

251. matkuga- an elephant without tusks, L. 2 

~ Ta. mokkas bluntneas, Tu. mukka deformed, Te. mokka blunt, pointless, 
mokkads, mokkadtdu an elephant with short tusks. 

252. mandur& stable [also mandu- in the cpd. mandupala- groom; cf. also 
mandıra- n. house, dwelling; stable]. 

~ Ta. manram hall of assembly; court of justice; cowstall; house, 
manru id., Ma. mannam, mannu a place of judgment or assembly, Ka. mande 
pen, fold; herd, mandu a hamlet of Todas. 

263. marici- f. a ray of light, RV., eto. 

~ Of. Ka. msrugu to glitter, flash; sb. glitter, shine, lustre, merugu shine, 
lustre, mere to shine, glitter, merasu to cause to shine, Tu. mereyuns to shine, 
mere display, merpu lustre, Te. meracu to glitter, merapu lustre, merugu, 
merumau to glitter. ` 

254. marka- monkey, Bh.P. [usually markaja- id., VB., etc.; Nep. makal. 
To be distinguished from Skt. markaja(ka-) spider iid ita devivativen’: 
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— Ma. monna a monkey, of. mocca a light-coloured monkey, Ka. manga 
monkey, Tu. mangê id, Kui maka id. An r has been assimilated in the Drav. 
words. 

255. masrpa- adj. soft, smooth [cf. masina- well ground, finely pounded, L., 
Pkt. masana-, masina- soft, masinia- polished, Nep. masinu; also magmagá- 
karam, AV., mrsmrsakr-, MS., magam (v.l. masim) with caus. of kr-, S&nkhGrB., 
‘all meaning “to grind, pulverize ”, Pa. masim-karots 1d.]. 

— Ka. masa whetting, rubbing, masagu to rub, mase to rub, grind, polish, 
Go. masttänä to sharpen, eto. J. Bloch, BSOS., V, p. 741. 

256. masüra- m. pulse, lentils, VS., etc. [also masura-, masara, L.]. 

~ Ta. mudtiras pulse or any other leguminous plant; pigeon pea, dholl, 
Patirrup?., eto., Ma. muwa horse gram. Ta. Ma. -t- is out of an original 
sibilant, of. Ta. nutal forehead: Ka. nosal, etc. There is frequent confusion 
between a and u in Drav. j 

257. mahilà woman, female, Hit. Sah. [also mahila, L., mahala, Nalac.; 
mehah, mehalä, mehla, Kalpadru.; Asoka (Girnar) mahada ; Pa. maha, Vin., 
Pkt. mahilä, Battas.]. 

_ rela. maka} daughter, woman, wife, maka(u id., Ma. maka} daughter, 
Tu. magaju id. 

258. mäcala- m. crocodile, L. 

~ Ks. mosale crocodile, Te. mosali, Tu. mudalè, Ta. mudalas id. Kitt., 
No. 71, L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar, Educ. Rev., 1932, pp. 28-31. Cf. musals. 

259. mAgi- m. palace, L. [also malika a sdutesrasled upper-storied house, Pa. 
mäla- pavilion, hall (Buddh.8. mala-, mada-), Pkt. mala-, Mar. máds, mala, eto.]. 

~ Ta. máfam storied house, mansion, palace, PuN. 58, 67, etc., Ma. mājam 
a house with an upper storey, Ka. mada a large building, madi an upstair 
house, a palace, Tu. mády the roof, Te. madugu a storied house or building. 

260. قلقم‎ wreath, garland, GrSr8., MBh., etc. [also malya- n. id., GrSrS., 
etc.; a flower, L.; Hi. mal garland, etc., Sgh. mala flower]. 

~ Ta. malas garland, Ma. Te. mala, Ka. male id. Ta. malas ocours in the 
earliest literature (PuN. 60, 76) and Ka. male is given as one of the tatsamas 
(Kitt. 8.v.), both of which facts speak in favour of Drav. origin. This is further 
supported by the Ta. verbal form malat to wear as a garland, PuN. 12., etc. 
(also malas id., AN. 182, eto.). The word is further connected with Ta. Ma. Ka. 
malar flower. 

261. mitsa- m. a bean, RV., etc. 

~ Ta. moccar Hyacinth bean, Dolichus lablab, Ma. mocca Dolichos 
teiraspermus. Ultimate connection is probable with the radical syllable of Ta. 
mutirat, Skt. masüra-, mudgá-, q.v. 

262. misara- m.n. a particular beverage (lakramséritam süksmayavacürnam 
acc. to Sšyana on TB. 2.6.11.3). 

~ Of. Ta. mucar buttermilk, curds, mor id., Ma. mor buttermilk, Ka. 
mosar, mosaru, masaru, Tu. mosaru id. (cf. TPS., 1945, p. 116). Possibly 
a vrddhied form based on *masara-. : 
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263. mükha- n. mouth, face, RV., eto. [of. Nep.D. s.v. mukh, muhurà / 
Pt. max, Par. Orm. muz]. 

— Ta. mukam mouth, face, Ma. mukam face, front, mouth, Ka. moga id., 
Tu. moga front, muganu id., Te. mogamu face, mouth. Gt. p. 53 (of. md in 
front), Kitt., No. 24 (cf. Ka. muk* front), Bloch, BSL., xxv, p. 18 (of. also 
Ta. mukku nose, and related words; there are similar words in AA. languages). 

204. muj-, motats, mulah, mofayats to crush, break, DhP. [also mud-, modas, 
munj-, muntati]. ` 

~ Ta. nudfu to dash against, butt, assault; sb. battering, assaulting, 
muffkas jeweller’s small hammer, Ma. muttuka to dash against, knock, butt, 
muffs hammer, Ka. mou to rap with knuckles or fist, Te. mojfu id. 

265. munda- m.f.(&)n bald, lopped, hornless, MBh., eto. [Pa. munda- 
bald, shaven, kanna-munda- ا‎ sem Pkt. munda- bald; cf. Nep.D. 
B.V. muro]. 

~ Cf. Ta. moras hornlees, defective, ua bald, shaven, blunt, majffai 
baldness, monnas id., maru blunt, bald, bare, maru kiyat bobtail, Ma. moffa a 
bald head, Ka. mongu maimed, blunt, mõju the state of being deprived of the 
point, short, stumpy, Te. mondi maimed, amputated, blunt, Tu. mondu blunt. 
The word is ultimately connected with bamda-, q.v., since initial m- and v- 
are often interchangeable in Dravidian. 

266. mudgá- m. Phaseolus mungo, VB., etc. 

~ Probably for *muzgd- (cf. madgü-: Wack. i, 155) with the same radical 
element as in Skt. mastira- (q.v.): Ta. muisras. 

207. murangl Moringa pierygosperma, Suér. (v.l. murana). 

~ Ta. murutikas, Moringa pterygsoperma, Indian horse-radish tree, AN. 167, 
etc. e Hh SE me Tupu na ee ss 
XI (1945), p. 609. 

268. mural flute, sips feni الت‎ Hi. murli, eto.]. 

— Cf. Ta. mural to make a sound, muraleu soft sound, as of a lute, Ma. 
murajuka to hum, eto., murals flute, pipe, Tu. murelum to creak as shoes, Ka. 
mure, more to hum, etc. 

269. mul8ll a kind of edible lotus, AV. 4.84.5 [cf. also mynäla- n., mrnāl f. 
the edible, fibrous, root of some kinds of lotus, Pa. muläla-, mujah the stalk 
of the lotus, Pkt. mundla-, mundhi id.]. ١ 

~ Ta. mujars lotus, AN. 163, ete. Probably from the same root that appears 
in Ta. mas to sprout, germinate, Ka. mole, Tu. muleyum id., Te. molaka 
germ, sprout, shoot, molacu to sprout. : f 

270. musall house-lizard, L., alligator, L. [Cf. also mrdura- id., Apast.] 

~ Ta. mutalas crocodile, Ma. medala, Ka. mosale, Te. mosali id. Kitt., 
No. 74; Bloch, BSOS., V, 739. Cf. mácala-. 

271. mükaka- frog, Yadast. ii, 308. 

~ Kur. mūkhā frog. The word must be ancient in Kurukh, since it has 
undergone the change £ > kh which Kur. and Malt. share with Brahui. 

272. mufa- basket or bundle, Karand. [also müfa- ibid., müfaka- Campak., 
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müdaka-, Paficad., moja- bundle, Divyäv.; Pa. moh bag, Pkt. müda-, | madha 
a certain measure of corn, Hi. 446 bundle, Nep. muturo, eto.]. i 
~ Ta. majat, müjat bundle, Ma. maja load, bale, Ka. mide a straw bundle, 
müje a bundle of cloth, grain, eto., Te. muta bundle, Tu. mun aq: of rice, . 
motte a-bundle, Kuvi, munta (F.), mita (8.) (sto). i 

273. mürvi Sanseveria roxburghiana, bowstring hemp, Bukr, VarBr8., ete. 
[Cf. Pa. marwa id.] 

~ The radical syllable is seen in Ta. maral bowstring, hemp, maru) id., 
and with different suffixes in Ka. marugu (> *marweu: Pa. maruvä) and Ta. 
mafici, Ka. Tu. mas id. (<< *marfíjs). 

274. meka- goat, L. [cf. mé-ky to bleat]. 

~ Ka. méke she-goat, mē the bleating of sheep or goats, Te. maka goat, 
Malt. mage to bleat. Kitt., No. 75. 

276. meta- t. a whitewashed, storied house, L. [Pkt. medaya- ; Guj. 
medi, medo an upper storey, étc.]. . 

~ Te. méda a house of two or more stories, Ta. m&as raised floor, platform, 
terraced house. Cf. madi. 

276. rolamba- m. a bee, Käv. [also lolamba-, L.] 

~ Ta. nujampu gnat, mosquito, of. mlampi, noffal, nujfal id., Ma. wurampu 
goat, Ka. nona, noja, kaa es . nule mosquito. A change n >F >n ' 
as in rarüfa-, see next. * : nn 

277. lalfita- forehead, AY, etc. [also rarüja-, VS., eto. netala-, myäla., 
nijila-, Kav. Dad, Pa. nalata-, laläta-, Pkt. naláda-, niläda-, naddla-, mdala-, 
lalada-, Hi. War, Si. niraru, Mar. nidal, mdhal, Sgh. najala, Nep. n«dAár]. 

~Ts. Ma. nutal forehead, Ka. nosal, Tu. nesaly, nasudi, Te. nuduru, 
nosalu id., Malt. netlu the crown of the head. BSOAS.; XI, 615. 

-278. tufh-, lufhats to roll, Käv. Pur. ' > 

~ Ta. uruffu to roll, tr. (intr. uruj), Ma. uruffuka, Ka. urufu intr., urunfu 
tr. and intr. to roll. Skt. has l- for original r and the initial vowel is lost. From 
the same source, and with -nd- alternating with # < -nf-, as usual, Sanakrit 
has lundikä ball, lundskyia- rolled up. Cf. Ta. urunfas ball, Tu. urundulu 
round, eto. - 

279. vafijula- m: Calamus rotang, MBh., etc. 

— Ta. vafios common rattan of South India, Calamus rotang, "Ma. vañloi, 
vaAiAi. The word is common in the early Tamil literature, and without doubt 
native. 

280. vandhya- m.f.(ajn. barren, sterile [also written bandhya-; Pa. Pkt. 
vafjha-, Hi. bdjh, eto.]. i 

~ Ka. bañjaru'waste land, banje barren, Tu. banjara sterile, barren, bawjà 
a barren woman, Kui vanji barren, sterile, vanjuri a barren woman. : Cf. also 
Ka. baradu barren, sterile (with suffix du and ‘r out of original affricate), Tu. 
elec d. From the same Dray. base Skt. vaéä in the sense of “a barren 
woman ’ 


281. vambha- m; bamboo, L. [Mar. bdbü id.]. 
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~ Ka. bambu a large hollow bamboo, bombu id., Tu. bambu id., Ma. vampu 
a bamboo, chiefly as a measure of palm wine, Ta. sampu curved bamboo pole 
of a palanquin. 

282. varaka- m. Phaseolos irilobus [Pa. varaka- id., J.]. 

~ Ta. avaras, Dolwhos lablab, KuT. 82, eto., Ma. avara, avarakka country 
bean, Ka. avare a species of pulse, Phaseolus radiatus; the pulse called Dolichos 
lablab, avari, amare, amari, ávare, àvari, Gvarike id., Tu. abare the common 
country bean, Tod. (Metz) evar bean, Te. varige the pulse termed wild kidney 
bean. Elision of the initial vowel in Skt. as in Telugu. 

` 283. varata- m.f. (à and 1) a kind of wasp. 

~ Ta. vanju bee, Ma. santu a black bee, wasp, beetle. Loss of -r- by assimila- 
tion is common in Dravidian. 

284. varuka- m. a species of inferior grain (kudhänya-), Suér. 

١ — Ta. Ma. varaku common millet, Paspalum sorobwulatum, Ka. baragu 
a kind of grain, Paspalum frumentaceum; Indian millet; a kind of hill grass 
of which writing pens are made. 

. 285. valabhi- f. ridge of a roof-top, MBh., etc. [also valabht; vadabhi-, °-+, 
Pa. valabhs roof, Pkt. wadahi, valahi ridgepole, thatch, veranda]. 

~ Cf. Ta. vajimpu border, edge; eaves, edge of a roof, vafimpuk-kari 
transverse piece in roofing, vafimpu pis to tie cross pieces on a roof; of. also 
viflimpu rim, edge. 

286. vali- f. wrinkle; a line or stroke made by fragrant unguents on the 
person [Pa. vais f. line, fold, wrinkle, streak, row, Pkt. vals wrinkle, Mar. va} 
line, row, rank]. 

~ Ta. vari line, streak; ornamental marks on the breast; lines on the 
palm of the hand, Ma. vari line, row, Ka. bari, bare lines or stripes, Tu. baripunt 
to soratch, bareta line, mark; wale, stripe. IA. 1 for r. 

287. vallüra- n. dried flesh, Mn., etc., hog's flesh, L. 

— Ta. valluram flesh, meat, muscle, PuN. 219; eto. 

288. viltya- m. fried barley, Car. [cf. vajaka-, vaffaka- a round cake made 
„of pulse fried in oil or butter]. 

— Of. Ta. varu to dry, fry, paroh, toast, varal, varukkas frying, Ma. vara 
frying, varukka to fry, grill; Ta. varru, Te. sattu, ete., to dry up. 

289. vé f. a sharp or pointed knife or a kind of axe, adze, chisel, RY., 
AV., MBh., etc. [also written väst; Pa. vdsi f. sharp knife, axe, hatchet, adze, 
Pkt. vast id.; of. Nep.D. a.v. basulo]. | 

~ Ta. vat sharp, vaci to cut; (sb.) a sharp-pointed stake, và the edge of 
any cutting instrument, vayeos adze, Ma. vay the edge of a sword, vācot a 
carpenter's adze, Ka. bast sharp, Te. vast nail; thorn, Kuvi eat sharp, 
Kui vaspa to sharpen, vau an edge, a cutting edge. Out of these Skt. cast 
clearly corresponds directly to Ta. vayecs, Ma. vdces. 

290. vithurá- m.f.(ä)n. staggering, tottering, RV., AV., precarious, AitBr. 
[of. vitiuryáts staggers, totters, RV., and vyath-, vyathate to tremble, be agitated, 
RY., etc.; Class. Skt., Pa. Pkt. eidhura- distressed, perplexed]. 
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~ Ta. viir to tremble, to shake, veter, vitaru id., valas trembling, shivering, 
, vilumpu to tremble, vituppu trembling, Ka. bedaru to be agitated, alarmed, 
Tu. bedaruns to be alarmed, Te. veta distress, affliction. 

291. vidula- m. Calamus rotang, Vas. 

~~ Ta. vetr, veram bamboo, Ka. bidir, biduru, Tu. bedyry, Te. veduru, 
Go. waddur, Kol. (Haig) esttr id. 

292. virapa- m. Andropogon muricatus, MBh., eto. [also virina- m.n., 
SBr., GrŠr8., Pa. birana-, Pkt. cirana-]. ' 

~ Ta. viral, Andropopm moots, Ka. bird id. 

293. vedi f. boat, L . [also vefi-, L.; also written beda; ‘Pict, beda- m., 
beda, -% f. id.]. 

~ Ta. dfam boat, Ma. ójam boat, ferryboat, 0ji a large seaboat, long and 
` narrow, Ka. Te. Tu. dda boat. ` 

294. vellaka- an alloy of iron and silver, AS. ii, 14. / 

~ Cf. Ta. Ma. vet silver, Ta. vefat a silver coin, Ka. idm Tu. bolt, 
Te. sends id.; Ta. ve} white, bright, etc. 

295. vellantara- m. Dichrostachys cinerea, Bhavap. 
~ Te. vijatter; vitattal, eitatt&r, eto., Ka. edatant, Te. vemuturu, veluturu id. 

By popular etymology Skt. has virataru-, viradru- id. Z 

290. vrid-, vridate to be ashamed, MBh., ete. [Pkt. vidia- ashamed, osi : 
to be ashamed (vilitzna, Batt. 3T5)]. 

~ Ta. vi]: to be overcome with shamb, vivu shame, vetku to be ashamed, 
vejku id., vatku id., veru] to be perplexed, bewildered; to shy, Ma. verujuka 
to be frightened, confused, vejka to be ashamed, afraid, Ka. belkar to become 
afraid, bidiya shame, bashfulness, Tu. bide shame, modesty. 

297. falaka- m. spider, L. 

~ Ta. cani spider, olampi id., Ma. oilanm, Ka. selads, Te. celädi id. 
Hem. Un. 328 gives silamba- = taniuvága-. If tantuvaya- means “ spider” 
here (alternatively it could be “ weaver ”), it can be compared with Ta. clanypi. 

298. éagpa- n. grasa, VB., etc. 

— Ma. cappu leaves, Ka. soppu, sappu foliage, 5-07 herb, greens, 
toppala, tappala all green leaves of plants in general, Tu. coppu, tappu, sappu 
leaf, foliage, greens, tappokyuns to be covered with foliage. Cf. BSOAS., 
ATI (1947), p. 140. 

299. käka- m.- ‘teak, MBh., eto. 

~ Ta. Ma. têkku, Ka, têgu, To. Sku, têku, Tu. tekki, Go. iēkä-marā, Kol. têk. 
Drav. t- frequently represents an original affricate or sibilant (BSOAS., XII, 
142). Compare further Ka. c&gu the heart or core of a tree; eesehoe, strength. . 
Skt. áika- n. greens; : is a different word; with it compare Kur. cékhel 
greens. 

300. timba- m. pod, legume, Suér. [also mbi, -^s id., Semt, L. id. [v.l. Sams-], 
Pkt. stmbd, Nep. sims; of. also Nep. chama pod]. 

~ Ka. ovppu, sippu, cimps, cimpe, simp, simpu, simpe oyster-ahell, & portion 

of the shell of a ooconut, the case of the brain, skull, Te. osppa shell, coconut 
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shell, oyster shell, Tu. tippi coconut shell, cippi id.; oyster-shell, Ta. Ma. 
cippi, tppi coconut shell, oyster ahell. From the same Drav. family also Pa. 
Pkt. eippi oyster shell (BSOAS., XII, 138), and also probably, in spite ‘of the 
difference of vowel, Skt. fambu-, fambuka-,. éambukka-, fombüka- a bivalve 
shell. 
'301. firlşa- m. Acacia sirissa, ShadvBr., eto. 
~ Ta. urifiod, Acacia sirissa, uol, ufloil, did, tures, tuto id., Ka. 
streala, sirasala, sirasa id. Of. BSOAS., XH (1947), p. 140. 
802. #ttalš f. small-pox, the goddess inflicting small-pox, L. 
~ Ta. ttala$ yellow spots on the skin, cf. ft id., ete., BSOAS., XII, 140, 
and s.v. sidhma-. , 
308. funfth-, éunthayat: to dry, become dry, Dhátup. [Whence funfhi- 
dry ginger, Suér., eto.] 
~ Ta. ouniv to dry up, be evaporated by heat, Ka. sundu to parer cf. 
Ta. cufu to burn, eto. 
304. #undk- f. an elephant's trunk, MBh., eto. 
— Ta. tonjas, tonjalam elephant’s trunk, Ka. sundalu, sondalu, sundi, 
tondalu id.; cf. Ta. Ma. cunju, Ka. oundu beak, and above, s.v. tunda-. 
805. $01& f. prostitute, Vas, Kuttanim., etc. [Pkt. sula]. 
~ Ka. Tu. stile prostitute, Ta. oujas, Ma. cüja id. K. Amrita Row, Id., 
46 (1917), p. 85; A. N. Upadhye, ABORI., xii (1981), p. 283. 
306. #aivala- m.n. duck-weed, Blyza ocandra [also fasvàla-, éevala-, Sevala- . 
id. ; ‘#päla- iq., RV.; Nep. siwdli, simali, sewak, water-weeds, green slime on 
water, moss on damp walls; ofsmdl grass or lichen growing on a tree]. 
~ The irregularities of this word show that it has been borrowed. Compare 
Ta. cseual seaweed. 
307. smil-, ómalats to wink, blink, Dhatup. i 
~ Ta. oimir to wink, blink, cimi, cimsfju id., Ma. oimuju id.; Ma. cima 
` eyelid, eto., cf. BSOAS., ATI (1947), p. 138. 
308. sidhmé- white-spotted, TS. [sidhmá leprosy, sidhman- id., sidhmala- 
leprous ; ١ cf. Mar. #b8 a kind of leprosy]. 
~ Tu. &dibu, Adubu the pustule of smallpox, Ka. cibbu, sibbu a whitish, 
reddish, or blackish spot on the body. Cf. BSQAS., XII (1947), p. 140. 
309. sira- m.n. plough, RV.; eto. 
~ Compare possibly Ta.M. &r plough, yoke of oxen, Ka. dr, ēru a pair of 
oxen yoked to the plough, Te. eru a plough with the draught oxen made ready: 
for ploughing, Go. sër plough, Kui sēru a yoke of oxen. Cf. Bloch, BSOS., 
VIIT, 414; cf. also BSOAS., XII, 141. 
310. süo-, sticayats to point out, show, indicate, MBh., etc. [Cf. silos- 
vision, seeing, L., stiovpattra- index.] 
~ Cf. Te. olcu to see, observe, note, mark, oticéya hinting, insinuation, 
indication, opw vision, oüpifou to show, point out, Ka. cüpu vision, süsike 
the act of showing forth or exhibiting. 
811. sphofa- m. boil, tumour, Sufr. [Pkt. phodaa-]. 
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— Tu. pofla pustule, blister, Go. boga blister, Kui pogdosi boil, blister. 
Cf. pitaka-. š : 

312. hAphikA gaping, yawning, L. 

~ Cf. Te. Gualificu to yawn, gape, Kod. Adwale yawning, Malt. dwole to 
yawn, Brah. doning id. — ' 
° 313. bilu- m. a tooth, Un. 1.1 Schol. 

~ Apparently a late adaptation of Med. Mod. Ka. hallu tooth < pallu. 

314. hugukka- m. a kind of small drum [also hugukka f.]. 

~ Ta. ufukku, ufukkas a small drum tapering in the middle, Ma. ufukka 
a tabor resembling an hour glass, Te. uduka a small drum of the shape of an 
bour glass, Tu. uduku a kind of small drum. 

315. heramba- a buffalo, Mälatim. 

~ Ta. erumas buffalo, Ma. erima, eruma, Ka. emme, Tu. erme, Go. armi id. 
(Mar. dial. ermi). Gt., p. 519; Kitt., No. 85; Bloch, BSOS., V, 740. 





Pali Yathabhitam 
By W. STEDE 

N reading through the Pali Canon one cannot help being struck by the 
frequent occurrence of phrases which lay stress both on: the real objective 
character of the truth and the supreme importance of “self” in the matter 
of the subjective aspect of the truth in so far as it is the function and duty of 
‘the self to realize (i.e. make real) the truth which the self recognizes by means 
of ita cognitive and intuitional faculties. This emphasis is in keeping with the 

definite assertion of a positive and real self all through the Canon. 

The most important one of these phrases is no doubt the expression 
yathabhütam, “ as it is”, i.e. as a matter of fact, as objective truth. 

It is evidently intended to safeguard the statement to which it is added, 

from any doubt, and to bring it down to an uncontradictory principle. When 
‘one compares something with something else (as is implied in yatha “ as") 
one removes its absolute character, for the Absolute cannot be compared; 
it i8, as ite name says, separated from everything else, and that which is related, 
relative, cannot be absolute. It follows that all statements about truths 
are in the end referred to something else, i.e. just that bAdütam which, for 
convenience's sake, we shall translate as “fact” (literally “ been, past), 
and the phrase would thus run “asa matter of fact”, according to fact. 

In order to make the truth accesaible to logical analysis, however, even the 
Absolute must be compared if we want to express it, for unexpressed it is no 
good to anyone. 

The phrase yathébiiiiam occurs only in the philosophical parte of the 
Canon. It is not found in the poetical pieces, where the pure feeling of the 
enthused poet may dispense with arguments or logical.substantiations and 
where the immediate appeal of faith is given with the poetical form, where 
the subjective aspeot of the truth entirely outweighs and overshadows the 
objective one as reasonable probability or dogmatic speculation. Therefore 
the truths which are labelled yathäbhütam are those which are the dogmatic 
truths, the specific tenets of Buddhism which needed to be guarded, especially 
from the “ church " point of view. 

Quite apart from its doctrinal value, “ as it is ” represents the great variable 
law of experience which is above all other fact. For the norm of all judgment 
18 personal experience, and the fundamental fact as centre of reference is 
that fact which I know and have myself experienced. The “ as it is ” standard 
as measure of the truth is thus a standard of degree, changing acoording to 
the width and depth of the personal experience ; and finding the truth is a 
gradual process, always relative to the realization by the individual of the 
factors constituting the truth at any given moment. Tt is a continuous develop- 
ment, a becoming more and more awake to reality. It is quite clear that . 
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. this reality can only be in ourselves, as it is also clear that all “laws ” (state- ' 
menta of objective truths) are in the end relative, including toat of cause 
, and effect. 

There is therefore one truth higher than all the truths individually stated 
in the Pali Canon (about 100 of them): that is the specification of them as 
“matter of fact", their ultimate qualification as “ fact ", and it is not the 
th which ta tha last thing but ite et, ita truth to ourselves: We are justified ١ 
in stating that all trúth is truth only in so far as and acoording to the conditions 
in which it is experienced. 

Now, a sceptio might ask: then there is no absolute truth ? To which the” 
answer would be: No, not outside, not in the world of change, but subjectively, 
in the i inner world: and in this we ourselves are identical with the truth, we ' 
are the absolute truth. It is we who “ realize ” things, make things real, true 
in the objective sense, and personal experience is the ultimate, non-reducible 
factor of Reality. ` 

The philosophical parts of the Canon are full of expressions she harp 
‘on the °“ see for yourself” principle of cognition, basing the validity of any. 
truth on personal experience. Only a few of them can be mentioned here. 
There is the very frequent phrase janak passati “he knows and sees ”, Le. he 
is sure of his knowledge by his own eyes. Another couplet with the same com- 
bination of seeing and knowing is sayam abliffla sacchtkated, realizing it 
for himself and witneesing it with his own eyes (e.g. at Dighanikaya L12, 31, 
62, 250), sima flassals sümam dakkhits, he will know and see it for himself 
(Digha 1.165), with which compare the frequent expression aparapacoaya, not 
relying on another (e.g. Vinaya 1.12, 16). 

An interesting illustration is also afforded by the Devadtita-sutta which 
the Lord is made to preach to his congregation. Here we have the exciting 
story of the careless sinner who fails to take notice of Yama’s messengers who 
are to warn him of his fate on Judgment Day, and who, after being asked by 
Death: “did you not see my messengers ? " admite “ yea, I saw them but 
I did not heed them ”; upon which he is flung into Purgatory in order to 
undergo the most excruciating tortures for his neglect. Then a very touching 
ingident happens :, Yama’s own eyes are opened, as-it were, and he becomes 
disgusted with: the dirty work which he is called upon to perform, and he 
wishes that a Buddha would appear to: show him the way to salvation, the 
escape from all this misery. The Lord concludes his sermon with: “I am 
telling you this, not that I had heard it from any other éramana or bráhmans, 
but because I have known and seen and realized it for myself (sämam fiatam 
dittham viditam)”. Ergo: it must be yathābhūtam true. 


` 





The Avvai of the Sangam Anthologies 
By M: 8. H. THOMPSON 


HERE is perhaps no writer held in greater esteem in the Tamil country 
than the poetess Avvai or Auvai, as her name is given in the old com- 
` mentaries and in a poem of the Sangam age. The editor of a selection of poems 
from those traditionally ascribed to Avvai says that the poetess was an incarna- 
١ tion of the goddess of learning, while the writer of the foreword to his book 
‘says the joy of her presence is with us:in the world to-day. An editor and 
annotator of a philosophical work ascribed to her writes in much the same 
strain, remarking that the work in question is the fruit of the penance of the 
whole' Tamil country. 
; This is the Avvai of Tamil legend, as Anavarata Vinayakam Pillai shows 
in his able monograph on the poetes, and it is the Avvai to whom the early 
writers on Tamil literature refer. For example, Henry Bower, who wrote: 
“ She sang as sweetly as Sappho ; yet not of love, but of virtue.” Also Simon 
Casie Chitty in his Indian Plutarch, though he says his facts were “ carefully 
collected and scrupulously detached from fictitious and ornamental additions”. 
The following observations of Taylor on the Adichiids Venba may show an 
acquaintance with Sangam religion, but there can be little doubt that the poet 
he had in mind was the legendary Avvai :— 

“ The work, it is said, was entitled Nis Chol by the author = a word 
on morals, a discourse on rectitude ; but some later writer prefixed stanzas 
of invocation addressed to Siva or Ganea, using the words dds childs at 
the beginnmg of his panegyric, whenco the book has improperly acquired 
its popular title." 

The poet whom the younger Caldwell bands 80 Bkilfully was again the 
legendary Avvai. 

Scholars are now generally agreed that the only Avvai about whom anything 
at all reliable is known is the Avvai of thé Sangam Anthologies, fifty-nine of 
whose poems appear in four of the earliest of the anthologies, nearly half of 
them dealing with love. The discovery of this Avvai has been made possible 
by the printing of the Sangam Anthologies, which until sorhe fifty years ago 
were known only in extract, as Dr. Saminatha Iyer tells us in his University 
lectures delivered in Madras in 1927. The best edited of the anthologies is 
Puranänüru, in which there are thirty-three poems said to have been composed 
by Avvai. Twenty-four of them appear with an old commentary, and the 
editor has provided cross references and illustrative parallel passages from other 


1 CirupanSrruppadai, lino 101. In stanza 214 of Tirukkovaiyar wo have awoat and in stanza 
396 avrai. Ohudamani Negandu gives eight other synonyms for “ mother " besides arvai. The 
name Avrai was titular, the real name of the poetess not being known. 
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classics that are very helpful. It is from this work that most citations occur 
in essays on Avvai and recent works on Tamil literature, like Duraisami 
Pillai’s account of Tamil literature of the Sangam Age.. Citations rarely, if 
ever, occur from the Aganäntüru, in which there is a commentary consisting 
of brief but valuable notes on but ninety of the four hundred poems included 
in the anthology., The remaining two anthologies, Narrinai and Kuruntogat, 
have been edited with modern commentaries, of which that by Narayanasami 
Iyer on Narras is the abler of the two, though not free from faults, as 
Venkatarajulu Reddiyar has shown in his monograph on Kapilar. In his long 
introduction to Kuruntogas the editor has described the difficulties he was 
confronted with, and his laborious work recalls Caldwell's remark regarding 
Tamil pandits : “ Native pandits have never been surpassed in patient labour 
or in an accurate knowledge of details." 

In the editing of Sangam works Dr. Saminatha lyer provided as accurate 
8 text as possible with such commentary as was available; he added little of 
his own by way of explanation. In his introduction to Ainkurundru he tells 
us with characteristic modesty that the skill of the unknown commentator 
put him off giving any explanations of his own, so that whenever he provided 
glossaries they mostly reproduced what had already appeared in the oom- 
mentary. This is surely to be deplored, because he was better able than anyone 
else to give the kind of help one needs in reading the Bangam works, in which 
" many verbal and grammatical enigmas have been most faithfully preserved 
and handed down by successive generations of scholars with little or no attempt 
at their elucidation ", as Sivaraja Pillai says. The Tamu Lexicon issued by the 
Madras University was meant to help with the study of the Tamil classics ; 
but anyone who turns to it in his perplexities while grappling with the text 
of a Sangam work is more than likely to be disappointed. The systematic 
editing of the earlier Tamil classics has already been urged, and it is in Madras 
where such work could be beet carried out, preferably by the University. 


m * * 


“Prosper, O land ", sings our poetess. ‘ Where good men dwell, there the 
land is good, whether countryside or forest, valley or plateau.” She was a 
great traveller, and seems to have travelled on foot all over South India. One 
of the glimpses we obtain from her poems is of her coming down a mountain 
path with her companions bearing their goods and chattels suspended from 
poles borne on their ghoulders, as travellers on foot do at the present day. 
She was sure of a welcome wherever she went. “ The prattle of his little son 
is musio in the ears of his father, and so, with all its imperfections, is my song 
. in your ears ", she tells her patron. A dancer and singer by profession, she made 
. the most of her opportunities. In a poem addressed to a doorkeeper she refers 
to her class as “ we who sow an illuminating word in the ear of the generous 
and by sheer strength of will draw forth a gift befitting our status ", adding : 
“ An empty world would this be were the cultured and the RO to pass 


` 
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out of it." The sons of the wood-workers find all they need in the forest. 
“ So we too”, she concludes, “ find rice wherever we go." Most of her poems 
in Puranámiru are in praise of the chieftain Nedumananji, whose lands are 
thought to have been in Mysore round about Kolar. How trusted a friend she 
was is Shown by the fact that she undertook an embassy on his behalf to 
Thondaimgn. As recorded in onè of her poems, she subtly praised her patron 
by seeming to belittle his achievements. Here is the outline of a poem in 
fiercer vein :— 


“ Seeing your elephant de with short, blunted tusks, as the doors 
of the fort flew to pieces, seeing your charger gallop with hoofs bespattered 
with blood from trampling on the fa]len foe, they returned their blood-stained 
arrows to their sheaths, as they saw -your warriors advancing sword in 
hand.” ٠ ` 


Tn mach the same strain is the following poem, though it ends on a tender . 
note :— 

“ In his hand the spear, on his legs anklets, the sweat standing on his 
brow, the wound on his neck unhealed, his garland the garland of palmyra 
interwoven with veichs and vengai, his black hair coiled in & shiny mass, 
strong as an elephant that has fought and slain the striped tiger, none of 
his enemies have survived of those who provoked him to anger. The eyes 
that once glared in fury have not turned red as they have looked on the 
little son.” | 


The love lyrics strike 8 different note. Here we meet the love-lorn maiden 
and the anxious suitor, and the scene shifts from the plains to the hills. Now 
the sun is sihking behind & range of hills aglow with the rays of the setting 
sun, and the shadows lengthen in the grove where, with bowed head, a maiden 
hears the sound of bells grow fainter as her lord speeds away in his chariot. 
Now maidens bedeoked with flowers crowd round the lord of the land, and all is 
noise and confusion, while a few paces away the otter sleeps in the pond. We 
hear the beat of drums and the blare of conches. Then away we go to the 
hills. Here night has descended, and with it the rain. The speckled hood of 
the snake quivers m the storm. Then day dawns, and trees resplendent with 
flowers shine like the neok of the peacock, while mountain torrente tear at the 
roota of the trees growing op their banks. Like a beam of light a maiden steals 
through the overhanging branches, as the mista rise up from the valley below. 
Up the steep path mounts the chariot of her lord and master, who is afraid 
that the herdsman’s horn, loud as the roll of thunder, has struck terror into 
her heart. 

Lastly, the lament over the dead en, whom Avvai delighted in 
praising. “ Let the flames leap high into the heavens ", she sings; “ never will 
fade the fame of him as bright as the sun, with white umbrella as bright as 
the moon." Henceforth it will seem to her as though there were neither morning 
nor evening. 
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The Context of the Yuan Tao and the Yuan Hsing 
By J. K. RrpgovT 


FTER the death of Han Yt fff & in 823, his literaty works were collected ` 

and edited by his relative and disciple Li Han 2 W. These works 
were soon forgotten, and the name of Han Yü remained virtually unknown 
until the chance discovery of a fragmentary copy by the child Ou Yang Hsiu 
Wk MS 4 in the house of a friend m 1016.1 Ou Yang Hsiu, who within thirty 
years had done much both to restore Han Yü’s text, and to demand for him 
the recognition that he had olaimed but never received during his lifetime, was 
followed in his work by every Confucian scholar of note, until Han Yü's position 
as the last of the classical writers was irremovably established. In his original 
edition Li Han had arranged Han Yti’s works acoording to categories: he 
may have made some attempt at a chronological order within those categories, 
but if so, the disintegration of copies during the 200 years of neglect undid 
his work. All Han Yü's writings are, however, '' pièces d'oocasion ”, and as 
the majority of them contain references to contemporary events, they can 
be dated with accuracy. The small but well known group of doctrinal 3 and 
expoeitory essays contein no such easy clues, and the'commentators have been 
for the most part content to venerate these as isolated literary masterpieces, 
without attempting to assign to them a place in Han Yti’s development. To 
give the context for the Yüan Tao Fk IM and its companion essay the Yüan 
Hsing Ji FE, which is the purpose of this article, it is necessary first to give 
an account of Han Yü's aotivities as a teacher and preacher. As this side of 
Han Yii’s activities has been ignored by his official biographers, and mentioned 
only in passing by his commentators, who were interested solely in his career 
as an official, the story must be pieced together from references in the works 
of Han Yü himself and of his contemporaries and disciples. : 

In 786 Han Yü first camo to the capital at the age of eighteen to obtain the . 
Chin Shih 385 + degree. After failing in his first three attempts, he secured 
the patronage of two eminent-writers in official positions, Tu Ku Chi 18 25 X 
and Liang Su 3€ JR, both of whom had reacted against the stilted '' six-four " 
style of the ourrent official language and were attempting to evolve a freer 


1 À full account of the finding of Han Yu's works, and their subsequent history, is given by 
Ou Yang Hatu ın his essay Chi Chiu Pen Han Wen Hou fü 3F À HH X f. See Ou Yang 
' Wen Chung Chi Wk Mj 3c E BE, 78.14. 

* There are altogether five essays in this series: Tho Yuan Tao ha jM or Inquiry into the 
Way, the Yüan Haing [gi ME or Inquiry into the Nature, the Yuan Hui fg Bp or Inquiry 
into Slander, Ydan Jen fei A Inquiry mto Man, and Yuan Kuel fi W, Inquiry wto Ghosts. 
Of these the Yuan Tao and Yuan Hui have both been translated by Giles, “ Gems of Chinese 
Literature ”, and Margouliès, “Le Kou Wen Chinois ”. A translation of the Yuan Hsing by Legge 
is to be found in the Prolegomena to the Second Volume of the Chinese Classics, Mencius. The 
five cesa ys are to be found at the beginning of the 11th section of Han Yu's Colleoted Works: 
(Han Ch'ang Li Chi Bf Ej 3 $f, 11.16). 
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style based upon Han g models! Han Yü pursued this new idea with 
enthusiasm, and the recommendation of Liang Su secured his success in the 
examination in 792. To obtain an official post Han Yü still had to pass the 


"selection Test jJ held by the Board of Officials yk #f, or one of the equivalent 
' . special literary examinations. But his three attempts ‘at the one and two at 


٠ the other all ended in failure, and after three futile appeals to the Chief Ministers 
he left the capital ih disgust in the summer of 795. As consolation for the 
bitter disappomtments of these three years, he turned to the composition of 
Ku Wen ? or pieces in the “ Old Style "', and to the society of those friends who 
did not consider such a pursuit laughable. Among these was Meng Tung Yeh 
xk Jk NP, who after spending the first forty years of his life in seclusion and 
devotion to his widowed mother, came to obtain his Chin Shih degree in 793, 1 
and was introduced to Liang Su by Han Yü's friend, the poet Li Kuan Æ $. 
Meng Tung Yeh possessed a facility in verse composition equal to that of ' 
Han Yü, and from their first meeting the two men formed a close and lasting 
friendship. At the same time there came a man of some 22 years of age, Li Ao 
2 MA, also with an introduction to Liang Bu. Unfortunately for both of them 
the untimely death of Liang Bu at the end of 793 disappointed their hopes 
of an early success in the examinations. Li Ao certainly met Han Yü at this 
time, but was not to make his intimate acquaintance until later. A third 
friend, also a post, of the name of Chang Chi HE. $% was discovered by Meng 
Tung Yeh, and probably brought by him to the capital in 795, where Han Yi, 
just met him before his departure. Between these four men, each markedly 
, different in character, love of literary composition and the old literature was 
to prove a close and common bond. 

After leaving the capital, Han Yi settled himself in Lo Yang ¥ WB, which 
at the beginning of 796 reoeived a new governor in the person of Tung Chin 
Jik X. Seven months later Tung Chm was ordered to take over the governor- 
ship of Pien Chou tk M, then in a state of disturbance. He set out at once, 
_ taking with him a small staff which included Han Yt. The enterprise promised ` 

to be dangerous, but when the riots subsided immediately on the appearance 


1 In Han Yu's biography in the Chiu T'ang Shu Ff Mf WF, number 101, it is reoorded that 
Tu Ku Chi and Liang Bu modelled their style upon Tung Chang Shu f fh Jy and Yang 
Hsiung Mj HE and thot Han Yu followed them with enthusiasm. An essay claiming for Tu 
Kw Ohi and Lang Bu the credit of heving founded the Ku Wan gi E movement in 25 te found, 
in the Nien Erh Shih.Cha Chi fF — EN E, 20.17. 

1 Han Yu gives the fullest account of his examination career in his letter to Ta‘ui Li Chih , 
Th YD Z. Works 16.5. The special literary examination bore the title of Po Hsuch Hung Ts'o 
15 s: x 8, for details of which soe Des Rotours, “ Le Traite des Examens ”, Note, pp. 220-1. 

* Han Yu first uses the term Ku Wen in a lottar written in 797 to Feng Su g8 47, one of his 
fellow Chin Shih. “Ido not know”, be said, “ whether any use oan be found for Ku Wen in 
the world to-day. AI I can do is to wait for recognition from the discerning.” See Yu Feng 
Su Lun Wen Sho BR Nj AH Wr > NF, Works 17.6. Up to this time Han Yu's essays mainly 
took the form of self pitying allegories, in which the dominating influence was the book of 
Chuang Txa JE F. ese eus Eiei a a tke Te hee MER, orna (Worki LE that 
Chang Chi condemned as silly and fictitious. 
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of Tung Chin, and Han Yü found himself to be little more than an office clerk, 
he began again to suffer from a sense of frustration and to pursue a mission, 
of which he had become conscious in his last years at the capital, as a heavenly 
appointed preacher against Taoist and Buddhist héresies.1 Towards the end 
of the year and after an unsuccessful attempt, to resign his appointment Han 
Yirreoeived two visita, one from Meng Tung Yeh, who had that year obtained 
his Chin Shih degree and now came upon a farewell visit, bringing with him 
Chang Chi, and the other from Li Ao. In the winter Meng Tung Yeh returned , 
to his mother, leaving Chang Chi and Li Ao to pursue their studies under 
Han Yü. From this small beginning the Han Yü school started. 

The attitude of the two disciples to their master was by no means one of 
uncritical admiration. Chang Chi, a man of stern and uncompromising character, 
had a great admiration for Han Yü's literary powers and for his ideals, but, 
Han Yü's use and pursuance of these aroused his indignation. He at once 
wrote a letter?! urging Han Yü to attack Taoism and Buddhism not merely 
by word of mouth, but by writing a book, and reproved him for being content 
to write silly fictitious essays, for intolerance of opposition in argument, and 
for gambling for money. The charges of gambling and intolerance Han 8 


` was prepared to ooncede, but he maintained that he was still not old enough 


+ 


to write a book, and that as Confucius had enjoyed his joke why should he 
not be allowed his own joke of writing fiction. Li Ao also was developing 
theories very different from those of Han Yü, but when these were unfavourably 
received refrained from pressing them as yet. With Han Yü's writings he had 
no fault to find. He imitated them himself, and in a letter commending Han 
YU to his friend Lu San E {$ sent the Unicorn allegory as a sample of his 
master's work. The school itself with its dual aim of Ku Wen composition 
and the refutation of heresy excited the most unfavourable commenta. For 
the popular conception of a teacher was a sort of upper servant employed by 
wealthy households to teach children their books, and for a little known writer 

1 Han Yu, who was left an orphan at the age of two, was brought up by his eldest brother 
Hui fy. In 777 Hui was accused of complicity with the late chief minister Yuan Tsai JG Wb, 
a'notorious Buddhist, who hed been arrested and executed earlier in the year, and banished 
to Shao Chou 159 jH, in the south, where he soon died. It seems Hkely that Han Yu, who was , 


convinced of bis brother's innocence, attributed this exile and the subsequent hardshipe of his 
own adoleeoenoe to the Buddhist religion, for which he mamtained a strong antipathy throughout 


` his life. His weakness for self-dramatization drove him especially in times of stress to choose 


a specteoular role; and he would have needed little persuasion to regard himself as one of the 
" super men", of whom the last representative had been Yang Hatung. 

* The very interesting correspondence between Chang Chi and Han Yû is to be found in 
section i4 of the collected works, numbers 11 and 12. Ohang Chi's two letters, the only prose 
works of his which survive, were preserved in tho collection Wen Ytan Ying Hua X Jl 3 Vie 
and are now inaluded in all editions of Han Yu's qollected works. It will be seen that Han Yu's 


> arguments for waiting until he was 50 or 60 to write his book are far from convincing. In fact 


to make such an effort he needed s fur greater stimulus than the criticism of a sincere admirer, 

* ممع‎ Li Wen Kung Chi ZÆ 3¢ Zh $K. 7.5 end for Han Vos allegory of the Unicorn, 
the Works of Han Yû 12.1. Li Ao imitated this in an essay “ Reoognixing the Phoenix " (Li 
Wen Kung Chi 5.1) written in 708. ia Tia Bpo (LI Won one BLUT) s alee manele 
on the Tea Shuo of Han Yu. 
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to claim to teach adults with the authority of a Mencius or a Yang Hsiung 
was thought presumptuous or laughable. The most chariteble opinion was 
that Han Yü was mad 1; but as other opinions were more actively malicious, 
Han Yü was raq lb votis à maiek defining his idea of the functions of 
a teacher, and justifying his use at the present-timo.* In spite of this notoriety 
Li Ao was at last suocesaful in the examinations of 798, and Chang Chi sucoeeded 
at his first attempt in 799: and as these successes seemed to disprove Han 
Yü's conscientious warning to would-be disciples that adherence to his ideals 
was incompatible with an official career, the school grew rapidly. In the 
summer of 799 Li Ao visited at Yileh Chou #8 JH his friend Lu Sant To Lu, 
San he explained the theories which he had been developing for the last 
four years, and these Lu Ban pronounoed to be “ the very heart of Confucius ”. 


"Thus encouraged, Li Ao published his “ method " in three esaays entitled Fa 


Hang {N 4, “ going back to the Nature". A year later he rejoined Han Yü 
at Hst Chou to marry the daughter of his deceased first cousin Yen £t, and in 
the fifth month of 800 the two households together left for Lo Yang, to meet 


` Meng Tung Yeh. 


1 In two letters written in 813, Liu Tsung Yuan HJ) St jp; testifies to the moral courage 
of Han Yu. “Mencıus said”, he wrote to a young man who wished to study under him, “ that 
the trouble with people is that they love to try and teach others. People have had less and lees 
use for teachers since the Wei $f and Chin # dynasties: and nowadays you never hear of 
such a thing. Or ıf he does appear he is decried as a lunatic, Han Yä is the only man who has 
had the courage to ignore popular opinion and brave jeers and insults by Inviting students and 
writing his Explanation of the Teacher. ... Through this he has come to be thought mad.” 
ممع‎ Ta Wei Chung La Lun Shh Shuo Shu AY it rb jr M AG WE ¥. Lin Ho Tung Chi 
WI inj HE $k, 342. In the other letter (Liu Ho Tung Chi 34.4) he said briefly, “ I have nerther 
the capacities nor the courage of Han Yu, which is another reason for my refusal to teach others.” 

1 This manifesto is the Shih Shuo fif M (Works 12.2) to which Liu Tsung Yüan alluded 
in his letter, The function of the teacher, Han Yu declared, was to transmit the way of truth 
and to resolve problema. “ À man who loves his son will choose a teacher to instruct him, but 
will be ashamed to take & teacher for himself. This sort of teacher will give the boy a book 
and train him to read it correctly. But that ii not what 1 oan transmittang tho way ot truth 
or resolving problemas." 

+ Early in 799 Han Yu left Pien Chou for Hsû Chou £ JH anid his school moved with him. 
Writing to Li Ao later in tho year, he mentioned that his household now numbered some thirty 
souls. See letter to La Ao (Works 16.11). It is probable that even at this time many of these’ 
students were more eager to obtain Han Yu's recommendation than to study ancient literature. 
In 801 Han Yu recommended ten of his best students to the samstant exammer Lu San BR í ë, 
of whom nine were successful in subsequent examinations. After this he was besieged with 
applications from aspiring students, the more blatant of which he firmly rejected. 

4 As up to now it has been thought that Li Ao wrote his Fu Heng after Han Yo had 
published his Yüan Hang, evidence for this dating must be given. At the end of the first 
essay (Li Wen Kung Chi 2.1) Li Ao says that after going south to look at the waterfalls he 
went to Yueh Chou where he found La San, and discussed his ideas with him. Han Yu in his 
poem of farewell to Chang Chi (Works 2.2), written at Heu Chou in the summer of 709, says, 
“ Of my two or three friends (Meng) Tung Yeh is exploring the Yu Bj caves, Li Ao 18 looking 
at the waterfalls.” Both waterfalls and caves wero in Chekiang, and the ogves were visited by 
Li Ao on the 20th of the 5th month of 709 (seo Li Wen Kung 5.5). Here a meeting with Meng 
Tung Yeh dated the same year (see Li Wen Kung Chi 14.4) probably took place. In the third 
essay Li Ao gives his age as 28. In a letter written on reoerving an appointment after his disgrace 
he gives his age as 60 (Li Wen Kung Chi 8.0). Li Ao was disgraced from the court in 8*9, and 
appointed governor of Kuei Chou in kk $f] 881. He would have therefore been 28 in 799 or 800. 
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In his three essays Li Ao maintained that the Hsing, Nature, is in all men 
originally good. The majority of mankind, however, become so obsessed in 
the conflicting Ch‘ing or Passions, which proceed from their Natures, that they 
lose sight of the Nature, which therefote becomes obscured as fire by its smoke, 
' The sage on the other hand keeps a watch on his Nature, to which he is able 
to return by holding his Passions in a state of suspense. This was what Mencius 
meant when he said that at the age of forty he attained an unmoved mind. The 
way to the unmoved mind lay in abnegation of conscious thought, and onoe 
attained man was free from the cares of & temporal existence, “ of being active 
during the day and quiescent during the night like the rest of created things”, 
and able to join in & timeless search for the truth. Li Ào supported all his 
arguments with quotations from the Confucian Classios, in particular the 
Doctrine of the Mean," and sincerely believed that he was, as Lu San had — 
said, giving the essence of Confucianism. But to Han Yü, to see the essentially 
Buddhist doctrine of self-annihilation coming under the guise of Confucianism 
from one of his foremost disciples, can only have been a tremendous shock, 
and at once he sat down to compose a refutation and assert his own position, 
As Li Ao had based his Quietism upon the opposition of the good Nature to 
the Evil Passions, Han Yil had to evolve a theory of Nature from which no 
such heretical conclusions could be drawn.* Accordingly in the Yüan Hsing 
he sought to prove that Nature was created in three different and unalterable 
grades, of which the Higher was purely good, the Lower purely evil, and the 
Middle capable of rising to the Higher or falling to the Lower according to the 
guidance it received. Each grade of Nature emanated a corresponding grade 
of Passions, and as in the higher grade of Nature the Passions were also purely 
good, they were not to be eliminated but exercised each at the right time and 
in the proper amount, The middle grade of Nature also must strive with varying 
degrees of success to emulate the Higher in the exercise of its Passions, while 
the Lower was purely at the mercy of its Passions. At the end of the Yüan 
Hsing essay Han Yü added, surely with an eye on Li Ao, that anyone who 
took a different view of Nature was tainted with Taoism and Buddhism. To 
Li Ao’s “ method " of self-annihilation, he then opposed the “method ” of 
active teaching based upon the principles of Jen {= Humanity, ‘and I ¥ Duty. 
The Yfian Tao in fact says very little about Tao itself, and is almost wholly 
occupied with a description of this teaching, which was handed down from the 
Ancient Kings to Confucius, Menoius, and Yang Hsiung, which preserved the 
human race from extinction in the past, and whose restoration together with 

1 Ou Yang Hau, who had a very high opinion of the abilities of Li Ao, did in fact dismiss the 
Fu Hung as mere commentaries on the Doctrine of the Mean. See Ou Yang Wen Chung Chi 73.8. 

1 Han Yu has been oallkd to account for not having attmpted to resolve the problem of 
whether the Nature was good or evil This writer maintains that this was not the problem which 
presented itself to Han Ya. In his later restatement of the Yuan Haing tho disciplo Huang 
Fu Shih Kg HI UA expressly states that Menolus by arguing that-Nature was good, and Hsun 


Tsu by arguing that Nature (by which in fact he meant the Passions) was evil, opened, though 
not deliberately, the door to heresy. Han Yu's object was to close this door. Bee Huang Fu 


Shiki Cheng Wen Chi £& W WA E X Se, 24 
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the expulsion of Taoism and Buddhism is necessary to ensure the survival of 
the race in the future. But as Li Ao had argued that the end of man was the 
pursuit of the Tao, or absolute truth, Han Yü began his essay by pointing out 
that there was no suoh thing as the Tao. Tao was simply a relative term, meaning 
the extent to which any individual malpraotised or failed to practise Jen and I. 

Having thus established his position Han Yü took no further notice of 
Li Ao, who had returned with his household to Pien Chou. But another disciple, 
Hou Kao $& ifj, opened an angry correspondence with Li Ao, accusing him bluntly 
of hypocrisy. Li Ao still maintained the truth of his doctrines. “My way”, 
he replied, “is not the way of one particular school, but the way the sages 
, followed. If my way be blocked, the way of the Chün Tzu # F will disappear.” 
And ended on a note of indignation, “ Han Yi, Meng Tung Yeh, and you 
yourself know me intimately. If they think me a hypocrite, as you say they do, 
then I am left without a friend in the world.” But after this he kept his opinions 
to himself, though on several occasions he showed himself an opponent of 
Buddhism.? Nor did the Ytan Tao and Yüan Haing receive any notice from 
the outside world. While still in exile in 805 Han Yü enclosed in a begging 
letter to a high official “a volume of my old essays, which give some explana- 
tion how to establish the Teaching and the Way". But the letter was 
unanswered, and the easays probably remained unread. 

There is no evidence that Han Yü and Li Ao met again until 806, when both 
held appointments at the capital In the following year both moved to Lo 
Yang, and when Li Ao set out for the far south at the beginning of 809, Han Yü 
and Meng Tung Yeh accompanied him on the first stage of his journey. But 
though friendship was restored, Li Ao never quite recovered his former position. 
In 820, six years after the death of Meng Tung Yeh, Han Yu wrote a letter to 
a Buddhist friend * denying the rumour of his own conversion to Buddhism, 
to which he said he was as firmly opposed as ever. Apart from himself there 
were only two of his followers who continued to preach against it, and even 
these he could scarcely trust not to slip back. The two names are given. The 
name of one is Chang-Chi, and of the other not Li Ao but Huang Fu Shih. 

Eprrioas Usrp 
Chiu Tang Shu. Series Seu Pu Pel Yao. 
Works of Han Yu (Han Oh'ang Li Chi). Series Kuo Hsach Chi Pen Tw'ung Shu. , 
Works of Liu Tsung Yuan (Liu Ho Tung Chi), Series Kuo Hsueh Chi Pen Ts‘ung Shu. 
Works of Li Ao (Li Wen Kung Chi). Series Bau Pu Tsung Kan 
Works of Huang Fu Shih (Huang Fu Shih Cheng Wen Chi). Series Sen Pu Te‘ung Kan. 
Works of Ou Yang Ham (Ou Yang Wen Chung Chi). Series Seu Pu Yao. 
Nien Erh Shih Cha Chi. Series Zoku Koku Yaku Kambun Taise: 

+ Of this correspondence unfortunately only Li Ao's second answer to Hou Kao survives 
Sed Li Wen Kung Chi 7.6. 

1 For example, the memorial requeeting & stop to tho bulding of Baddhist and Tout 
. monasterios. See Li Wen Kung Chi 10.4. 

3 Tha only. possible reference to (dites salaya in متعم حدما نه‎ literature odara tn this lette? 
from Han Yu to Li Sun 2 (seo Works 15.5). Most commentators are agreed that there 
' are no essays other than the uan Tao series, to which the passage quoted oould refer. ` 
* Tho friend was Meng Chien af ff, a connection of Meng (Tung Yeh. See Works 18.7. 


A Ga Folk Tale 
By J. Berry 


MONGBST some material recently recorded for me by Mr. E. A. W. Engmann, 
a native of Christiansborg, was a passage from his prize essay, “ Ganyo 
bi". The passage contained a Gë folk tale told some years ago to Mr. Engmann 
by his aunt (minyf nukpa). Apart from any intrinsic merit, the story affords 
an interesting example of the adaptation of a borrowed theme. A detailed 
comparison with the well-known Akan version would undoubtedly prove 
profitable. I give Mr. Engmann’s text below. The orthography conforms, 
except in the more liberal use of the “ tilde ”, with the suggestions of the Ga 
Society (Ga Word Last with the Rules of Spelling, 1945). An attempt has been 
made at an accurate representation of the intonation and I have added a rather 
free translation and some explanatory notes. 
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TRANSLATION 
The Pineapple Child 
“Shall I tell you a story or shall I noi!" 


Once upon a time there lived a man and his wife who had long wanted 
a child but did not get one. Bo they went to an old woman and asked her to 
help them. The old woman told the wife, “ Go down the road whioh is straight 
to your front and when you have gone some distance you will come to a fork. 
Take the left turning and you will at last see a plantation full of pineapples. 
One of these pineapples will say ‘Pluck me, pluck me’: do not pluck it, 
pluck rather the one which says, ' Don't pluck me, don’t pluck me.’ Take it 
home and hide it behind your water pot. In three days’ time you will hear 
‘mama, mama’ and you will see a child crying behind the water pot. Take 
16 for your own.” í ; 
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The wife did exactly as the old woman had told her. When the thind day 
came, she heard the child's crying behind the water pot and when she went 
to look, she saw a beautiful baby hiding there. She took it up in her arms. 
Both she and her husband doted on the child and'they reared it carefully until 
such time as it could walk and talk and could be safely trusted. — 

One day, the father and mother and a girl who lived with them set out 
for the farm, leaving the child at home, sitting in a bath of water, playing with 
a gourd which they had made for it. Their intention was that the girl should 
fetch firewood and return home immediately to look after the child. The child, 
meanwhile, having played for some time with the gourd, polished it nicely 
and put it away on some firewood which someone had gathered into a heap. 

Not long afterwards the girl came back from the farm carrying on her head 
a bundle of firewood. She was completely tired out by the work, so much so 
that she didn’t look at the heap of firewood, but, crash | she threw down her 
load on top of the child's gourd and broke it into little pieces. When the child 
saw what had happened it burst into tears. By the way, the girl’s name was 
Adene—and she turned to the child and said, “ What are you making such 
a fuss about ? What is the matter with you? Are pineapple children always 
so fussy 1" The child was very hurt that Adene should speak like that to it 
and it began to sing this song and set out to look for its father and mother. 

“ Adene was carrying a bundle of firewood, 
Adene let it fall on my gourd, . 
Adene said, ‘ You can tell if you want to’, 
Adene said I wasn’t a man’s child, 
Adene said I was a pineapple child, 
So I'm going to pineapple country, Adene, 
Adene, ooh, Adene.” 

About this time the father and mother had loft the farm and were on their 
way home. They heard the song, stopped, stood, and listened to it for some 
time. Then they realized that it was the voice of their own child that they 
could hear and the father began to run as fast as his legs could carry him 
towards the place from where the song was coming. As he ran he could hear 
the Bong more clearly and could make out the words. And, by the way, they 
had already entered the house and had asked Adene what was the matter, and 
she had told them that (it was nothing), ), that the ohild had only gone out of 
the gate. From what he had heard of the song the man realized that Adene 
had offended his child and that was why it was running away. And now, he 
could make out the child's back as it was going off into the distance. When 
the child saw ite father running, it too began to run, and it reached the pine-. 
apple plantation just as its father was on the point of catching it. Its father 
stretched out his hand to grab it, but he could not reach it properly. He did, 
however, grasp its hair just as it got to its old place ; some was left in his hand 
and he olutched'it to his breast. 

“That is why it is the man who has hair on his chest.” ` s 

“If I get one I will stick it behind your ear.” 


E 4 
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Nores 


1 Ta adesa: to tell a fable. The reply is “ woghere o nõ”, we respond. 

1 Literally, “ There was not a man and his wife and they lived " : a common 
narrative formula. “ ممع‎ ” implies that what follows is not really true. 

* Fü (to uproot, e.g. yams, cassava, etc.) is here equivalent to the more 
normal “ kû ”.' 

* Abifao : a child not yet weaned. 

5 hit fa: the stage at which a child acquires some intelligence and can be 
&ccounted to a limited extent responsible: usually betwoen the ages of three 
and five. 

6 Amêta nfl mli: a common practice. 

? The gourd when hollowed, dried, and polished is 5 with a net of 
string, to which are tied beads or cowries. Women use a rattle of this type in 
funeral music. i 

8 The name of a principal character is withheld until late in the story : 
a common stylistic device. 

° Ita “ pineapple " parents. 

19 The song, a rough transcription of which is given below, shows maskaq 
traces of European influence. The rhythm is simple and suitable for a ohild's 
song. The formula for starting a song during the telling of an adesa is as - 
follows: a listener at some convenient point in the story twice says '' Gbi le 
nyt drei " (On that day, I was there) and starts a song. All join in the singing 
and when the song is finished the leader says to the one telling the story “ Ma 
woand nko " (Continue |). , 

11 Another stylistic device. The. whole of the passage “ Bele mikeo . 
hewoni eyaa nee ” follows logically after “ am&bi le gbee ni”. 

13 Presumably a story. The one addressed must next tale his turn at 
recounting a fable. 
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A Study in the Phonology of an Igbo Speaker 
' By J. CARNOCHAR. | 

HIS present study is the result of observations I made on the speech of 
Mr. 8. M. Ahamba, while he was at the School in 1946. Mr. Ahamba 
is an Igbo, and was born and brought up in Lorji, a small rural village situated 
near the weatern bank of the Imo River, some twenty miles east-southeast of 
Owerri town. He has spent some time at Obosi and Awka, both in Onitsha 
Province, and also at Egbu, three miles from Owerri. It must be emphasized, 
however, that the type of Igbo he speaks id not that of Owerri town itself. 
It could be most nearly described as the Lorji dialect spoken by a school 

teacher who has spent some years away from home. 

For this article I have restricted the material studied to one class of words, 
uniform in their behaviour * and having such paradigms and syntactical 
functions as to justify their being called verbs,+ and for the purposes of tabling 
and classifying, I have made use of a convenient, abstract form, that of the 
monosyllabic verb stem. Some of these stems may happen, in Ahamba’s 
speech, to be full verbal forms occurring by themselves without suffix, or 
prefix, but this is not true for them all The stem is therefore only an 
abstraction, and may be defined as that part of the verb which throughout its 
paradigm will, apart from tone, remain constant. Observation of the tone 
pattern of certain verb forms permits a ready classification of the verbs into . 
two groups, usually called high tone verbs and low tone verbs. 

| THE TRANSORIPTION 

Table I gives & systematic transcription of the stems of those verbs which 
occur in Ahamba’s speech ; it shows the syllables he keeps phonetically distinct 
by differences of tone, as well as by other differences. A figure 1 after the 
syllable indicates that the stem belongs to a high tone verb; a figure * that 
it belongs to a low tone verb; while the absence of a ! or a ® indicates that 
there are at least twó verbs whose stems have to be systematically transcribed 
in this way, one belonging to a high tone verb,.and the other to a low tone 
verb. It is poesible to regard each of the syllables in Table I as having an . 
“initial” and a “final”. The fifty-two initials given there can be listed in 
five groupe indicated by convenient phonetic terminology :— 

L Plosives. . . ` 
II. Nasals. 
III. Fricatives. 
IV. Lateral 
V. Semi-vowels. 
* Tha kenil aka ووز‎ of Us bays aman Gf verbs (soo Deli) in certain forms, uniformly 


different. 
T See I. C. Ward, Ax ‘Introduction to the Ibo Language, Hoffer and Bons, Ltd., 1986. 
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INITIALS 

See Table II for classification. 

L. Plosives 
(a) Bilabial. š ; 

1. Two of the terms listed in Table I kp and gb are classified in Table II 
as velarizations of p and b. They are commonly described phonetically as 
implosives. 

' 2. There are two simple bilabial plosives, the voiceless being written p, 
the voioed b.* 

8. Both may be aspirated, and are then written ph, bh. 

4. Both may be palatalized, and are then written py, by.t 

5. Both may be aspirated and palatalized, and are then written phy, bhy.§ 
(b) Alveolar. 

1. There are two unaspirated alveolar plosives; the voiceless is written t,|| 
the voiced d. 

2. These may both be aspirated, when they are written th J and dh. 

3. They may both be palatalized, and are then written ty, dy. 

4. They may both be aspirated and palatalized, and are then written 
thy, dhy. : 

(c) Velar. 0 i 

1. There are two unaspirated velar none the voiceless is written k, 
the voiced g. 

2. Both may be aspirated, when they are written kh, gh. 

3. Both may be labialized, when they are written kw, gw. 

4. Both may be aspirated and labialired, when they are written khw, ghw. 
Aspiration. 

It will be noticed that aspiration is a feature only of syllables with plosive . 
initials. 

IL. Nasals 

1. There is only one bilabial nasal, and that is written m. 

2. There is a simple alveolar nasal, written n. 

3. This may be palatalized, and is then written ny.’ 

There is a simple velar nasal, written y. 
This may be labialirod, and is then written nw. 
HI. Fricatives 

1. There are two labio-dental fricatives, the voiceless being written f, 
the voiced v. . 

2. There are two alveolar fricatives, the voiceless being written s, the 
voiced x. 


B = 


* See Pig. IT (a). x + See Fig. II (b). 
t Beo Fig, II (c). $ Bee Fig. II (d). 
i| Bee Fig. I (a). q Bee Fig 1 (b). 
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3. The voiceleas may be palatalized, when it is written sy. 
4, There is a voiced velar fricative written y. 
. 5; There is an aspirate * written Lt ` 

6. This may be palatalized, when it is written hy. 

7. There is a simple rolled consonant written r.f 

8. This may be palatalized, cd A 
Nasalization. 

Nasalization may be a feature of syllables whose initial is v, & sy, x, h, hy, r, 
and 18 shown, by writing $, 3, By, f, H,§ Hy, T. A combination of nasalization 
and labio-velarization may be a feature of syllables with initial h. This 
18 shown by writing Hw. 

IV. Lateral 
This is written L | 
V. Semi-Vowels 
1. There is a palatal semi-vowel written y. 
2. There is a labio-velar semi-vowel written w. 


Fars 
The symbols used for the eight distinctive finals are those of the new 
orthography. 


Brief phone classification. 
a close front vowel, with spread lipe. 
a half close front vowel, with spread lips. 
a half open front vowel. 
an open central vowel. 
& close back vowel, with close rounded lips. 
-a half close vowel, with close rounded lips. 
a balf open vowel, with a rather advanced tongue tee and 
with lips rounded. | 
o an open back vowel, with lips open rounded. 


o o H.P m oe ++ 


Vowel sounds are usually considered as sonant or syllabio, and it is often 
convenient to regard them as carriers of other features of the syllable: in 
Ahamba’s dialect these features are aspiration, nasalization, palatalization, 
and labio-velarization ; and more than one may be present in the same syllable. 
As they are not regarded simply as features of the vowel, no additional vowel 
symbols or digcritics on the eight given are necessary. The presence of these 
syllabic features is already clearly indicated in the systematio transcription ; ; 


* The aspirate is for convenience classified with the frioetivos, though this must not be 
taken to indicate that the sound is a glottal fricative. 

1 See Fig. LII (a). 

Í r is listed with tho friontives on account of the possibility of nasality 

$ Seo Fig. HI (b). 


^ 
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to. allot additional signs or symbols for the “ finals " would be to mark them 
twice. 

The transcription has been designed to give a systematic view of Ahamba’s 
pronunciation of the monosyllabic verb stems, but little further modification 
is necessary for its use as a systematic transcription of his spoken dialect. 
The verb stem syllables have been described as having two “ places ”, an 
“initial” and a “final”. In addition, syllables having only one “place” 
occur, and in this “ place ” the transcription has an alternance of nine terms ; 
the eight already listed as “ finals ”, together with a syllabic nasal written m, 
and for which the following pronunciation rules can be given :— 

l. It is bilabial 

(a) When written as an isolated mord 
e.g. 1 gbuols m! I am very disappoinied in you! 
T ss : [lit. you have killed me]. 


When it is an isolated word, but is not final, it is heard as m- with 
a vowel similar to the one immediately following :— 
e.g. erikatala m ane, o gbeola m. I have had so much meat lately, 
Tuna" 77 Iam sik of q. 
(b) When final in a word. 
e.g. dum ^ all, mgbam ... . kind of melon. 


(c) When it occurs in & word Homes before a syllable whose 
initial is bilabial [see Table II]. 
e.g. 0 bhaara ya mbha. Hea in. 
2. It is alveolar in a word, before a syllable whose initial is alveolar [see 
Table II]. 


e.g. mtd. _ cheek, mre. type of ant. 
3. It is velar in a word before a syllable whose initial is velar. 
e.g. mke . tattoo mark, mg&.. Ga place. 


There are in the transcription divergencies from the orthography of Igbo, 
which was not designed for any one particular dialect. These divergencies 
are : — 

1. Marking significant aspiration. 

2. Marking palatalization throughout with the letter y; the orthography 
uses y for this purpose in the initial ny- but elsewhere it uses e or + according 
to the rules of vowel harmony. The orthographic beat, to come, and Are’, 
to miss, are as much one syllable as the orthographic nya”, to wear beads 
round the neck, and nyet, to give. 

3. Marking nasality 

4. Using y for the das fricative instead of gh-, the bii being used in 
an aspirated syllable whose initial is the voiced velar plosive, 
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' 6. The disappearance of the letters c and j and the grouping of what are 
usually described phonetically as affricates with the plosives. These initials 
&re represented in the systematio transcription by the letters ty- and dy- and 
the aspirated forms thy and dhy. 

6. The disappearance of the letter f. The sound it represents is classified 
as a palatalized voiceless alveolar fricative, and it is written sy. Where it 
occurs in a nasalized syllable, it is written 8y. 

Each of the stems in Table I is a syllable, and the syllable must be regarded 
as a whole and not as the sum of ita parts taken separately.. In emphasizing 
this I cannot do better than quote from Mr. N. C. Scott’s article on un 
Monosyllable in Szechuanese ” (BSOAS., ATI, 1, 1947) :— 

“ The oe is a whole, not merely a number of pieces added one to another. 

If Roman ietters are used to represent it, it must not be taken that them space- 

order corresponds point for point with an order in the syllable. It is, however, 

possible to use the letters in a matic fashion to build up a series of 
characteristic shapes, each of which will serve to danote one of the syllables 


that are kept phonetically distinct, and at the same time, by the application 
of relatively simple conventions, unambiguously indicate the pronunciation to 


en to each. For this purpose it is possible to regard the syllable in the 
ic اح‎ esu “initial” and a ‘ final’, and to observe, classify, 


and symbolize, the differences in each of these positions or ‘places’. The 

form of the syllable does not, however, depend on the initial and final taken 

separately, The value of & letter, then, depends on ite position in the series 
and on the other letters in the series. it cannot be interpreted without reference 
to the syllable as-a whole.” 

This paragraph 18 pertinent to the whole of the present study, i ib is 
most apparently so in dealing with significant aspiration and nasalization, 
for those characteristics may not only be features of the whole syllable of the 
verb stem, but also features of certain derived forms i in their entirety. If one 
listens to Ahamba saying : 


9 bhgara ya mbha He rebuked him. 


there is a “‘ breathiness " about the utterance which is entirely lacking in such 
an utterance as :— : 
e tyo eba eba, o ba! If what you want ts to get rich, well, 
0ق‎ c Se et get rich! 
There are similar differences in the following pairs of sentenoes :— 
onye pa ite mmiri mke a f Who brought this pot of water? 


o na-apha mmane. He ss squeezing palm où out of the 
Sse, Fa husks. 


9 we emeagboyo na-ete elo. . It ts the young girls whose job tt is to 
MEX = € sorub the floors. 


emesgboyo ga-sthe egwu etyi. The girls will dance to-morrow. 
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In the next example there is aspiration in the first phrase, and an absenoe 
of it in the rest of the sentenoe. 
| 0 dye akha na ukwhu, nya mgbadyi na olu, gbara ola na aka. 
She is wearing “aka” beads round her waist, MINDS NOLUISSE 
neck, and bracelets on her vrisis. < 
From such examples as these it is clear that in addition to bane. significant 
in the verb stem aspiration may be a feature of a whole utterance. 
Where nasalization is present in a verb stem, either because the initial is 
a nasal consonant, or because nasalization happens to be a feature of the 
syllable, it has & phonetio effect on certain derived forms. Where, for instance, 
the syllables la or le are grammatical formatives, or one of oe pane 
` formatives, the realisation will be na, or ne. | 


1. Epe ameana. The orange tres is laden. 
Where one of the formatives is wa, or we, the realisation will be wa or jwe, 
2. ekhwo m ge emejwe Hwe a, — liis for your sake that I am doing this. 
Similarly with the two verbs ve and tet :— | 
a mnu aveola ofe ge. Your soup ts too sali. 
8. mro go atoona. | Your dream has come true. 
And in the verb Ewo! سم‎ 
4. unu eRwoone m uwo ojoo! You have been talking about ma behind 
لك‎ Se my back! 


When the conventions have been stated that aspiration and nasaliration 
are features of certain forms of the verb stems, it is no longer necessary, in 
the systematio transcription, to mark these characteristics more than once, 
and that in the verb stem itself One would therefore write the examples 
numbered 1 to 4 :— 

1. spe ameala. | 
2. ekhwo m ge smgwe we a. 

3. mro afeola. 

4. und ehwools m 083790 

While Ahamba was at the School, kymograph tracings to illustrate certain 
features of his speech were made in the laboratory, with the technical assistance 
of Mr. Adam. In reading what follows it should be borne in mind that à kymo- 
graph tracing is not an utterance any more than is a word or a sentenoe in an 

orthography, or in a transcription, no matter how broad or narrow. It is only 
an abstraction of the particular kind which the machine with all its limitations 
is able to take from disturbances of the air caused by the speaker. The kymo- 
graph can, be arranged to cope with the disturbances of the air at the mouth, 
nose, or larynx, or at two or even at all three of these simultaneously. 
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If we look at the mouth tracing in Figure II (c) we see that it divides easily 
into three segmente. It must not be taken that the divisions of a tracing— 
which are divisiens in time—will correspond point for point with the letters 
of the systematic transcription placed beneath them ; the letters are certainly 
not divisions in time. The wavy line, made by the time marker and indicated 
by T.M. in the figures, provides a base for measuring the. duration of any 
Begment separately or'of the whole utterance. One complete oyole represents 
riy sec. | 

Certain parts of the tracings consist of a wavy line, and other parts of 
a line without waves. This distinction generally corresponds to the presenoe 
or absence of voicing in the utterance, and can be cheoked by reference to the 
larynx tracing. In each case, the right-hand vertical line has been drawn 
through the point which apparently corresponds to the limit of voicing in 
the utterance. : 
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REVIEWS: OF BOOKS 


BUDAN 2003 ARABIO. By J. 8. Baak Pp. 176. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1946. Ts. 86d. ' 


It is a pleasure to commend this book to students. It begins with a descrip- 
tion of the sounds of the language. Then the author gets down to the business 
of talking, for the book consista entirely- of exercises, sentences, and short 
stories, the English and Arabic printed opposite each other, the Arabio in the 
phonetio alphabet. Grammatical notes and explanations are made as short as 
possible, but the meaning is clear and the essentials aro thoro. The verbe are 
set out in tables. The exercises are properly graded, the words are those 
wanted for everyday use, and the stories are out of the common rut. There is 
enough repetition to impress the vocabulary on the memory. There is little to 
criticize ; there seems to be a misprint, bamish for bamsl on p. 129, at least 
the reviewer oan find no explanation of ‘the printed word. How the active 
participle of akal comes to be m&k is not made clear. “ Indefinite state” - 
seams an unsuitable name for the imperfect or imperfective, and a needless 
addition to the terminology of grammar. In the conjunction ba‘ad mà, the má 
is called otiose; may one say. that it is nothing of the sort, it changes a pre- 
position into a conjunction. But these are minor defecte. We wish the book 
all success. 

A. B. TRITTON. . 


Two Qumgs8 or Bacupap. By NABIA ABBOTT. Pp. 277, map 1, ill 1. 
University of Chicago Press ; Cambridge University Press, 1946. £1. 
Muslim society was exclusively male; women used their power from behind 
the scene, so historians pay little attention to them. The result is that no ` 
history oan be written of woman's share in the life of a period. The present book 
is a general history with the names of a few women occurring more often than 
they would in a book written by a man: The excision of adjectives, clichés; and 
suppositions would cut down the size of this book without impairing its merits. 
Sentences like, “ Perhaps none of the royal princesses mournàd Härtin more 
sinoerely than did his sister", are too common. This book does not add to our 
knowledge of the period with which it deals; it makes a show of scholarship 
but is on the surface. Two authorities say that Härtin sent “Umar b. Mihrän to 
Egypt to check the irregularities of the governor, the stories differing widely in 
.. detail. (Miss Abbott tells the story, though the only connection with Zubaidah 
was that “Umar had been her man of business ; she does not aay that al-Kindi 
does not mention the incident in the Governors of Egypt, indeed he leaves no 
time for it. The silver chain sent to al-Ma'mün is a duplicate of an earlier tale. 


1 
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Arab historians had little imagination. Miss Abbott tells how Abü Nuwüs was 
asked to prove that the exouse might be worse than the offence. Waiting his 
chance he pinched. Hartin’s behind and then said, “I beg pardon; I thought 
15: was the lady Zubaidah ”. 

i A. 8. Tarrron. 


IBN Tura. By Oman A. FABBUKE, pp. 100. Beirut, 1946. bs. 

To begin with criticiam. . Much of the introduction is irrelevant; the strife 
between Stephen and the barons in England had no effect on Ibn Tufail. The 
flavour of superlatives throughout the book is cloying. Here and there special 
pleading may be detected; the philosopher’s relations with Ibn Rushd and 
al-Batrüji hardly support the conclusions drawn from them. Otherwise the 
book is worthy of praise. At this date we may aay that Ibn Tufail is his book 
Lwing Son of Wakeful ; he may have been a good doctor, but that is of little 
interest to-day. Dr. Farrukh gives an adequate summary of the story and 
analyses the ideas underlying it. Al-Ghazali had argued that philosophy could 
not prove anything ; Ibn Tufail went to the other extreme, dividing men into: 
two classes, the few who can understand and the majority, who are at the beck 
and call of the senses. He proved to his own satisfaction that the truth could be | 
revealed to men by the inner light and that there was no contradiction between 
this illumination and the working of reason, though the attainment of truth 
by reason was on a higher plane than illumination. The thinker is the super- 
man. The author mentions the sources of the tale, and does not omit Robinson 
| | A. B. Tarrron. 


Paars FROM THE KITAB be Bd. by A. J. lise pp. 29, 16. London : 
Lusae, 1947. 

À bookworm is always glad to know that an imperfect book has been made 
whole, 80 the publication of these pages from a manusoript in the Bankipur 
Library is weloome thoügh there is nothing of great importance in them. There. 
are examples of a kind of shath, sayings which seam impious yet are truly 
pious when properly explained. There are many errors in the manusoript and 
the suggested emendations are reasonable. Following the example of the 
original edition, the contents are summarized in English and a few notea &re 
added. A sketch of Professor No s life swells.the aire of the pamphlet. 

/ : A. B. Tarrron. 


Contes KABYLES. Hd. by E. DgRMxNGHEM. pp. 215. Algiers: Charlot, 1945. 
The tales in this book are variations on familiar themes and mostly too 
childish to be pleasing. The editor has brought together parallels from many ` 
sources but has been careless in getting the references right. It is surprising to 
find Herodotus’ king Rhampeinites in- such modern company, indeed it is 
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suspicious. It is odd that the editor does not connect Harun al-Rashid and his 
seven years of ignominy with Nebuchadnezzar. Muslim theology is responsible 
for the following tale. . À man had no clothes and lived in the midst of a desert 
where the only way for him to cover his nakedness was to dig a hole and hide ', 
himself in the sand. He challenged God to send him & worse misfortune, if 
possible. God sent a mighty wind that blew away all the sand and left him with 


no covering. 
A 8. TRITTON. 


TALIM AL-MUTA'ALLIM— TARIQ AL-TA'ALLUM. . Translated by G. E. vow 
GaUNEBAUM and THEODORA E. ABEL. pp. 78. New York: King’s Crown 
Press ; London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1947. $2.00. 

The name of von Grunebaum is & guarantee of sound scholarship 
consequently there is little fault to find with the translation ; what seem to be 
mistakes may be due to differences in the MSS. Criticiam is limited almost 
entirely to the English. The heading of Chapter 2, “ on the purpose of study,” 
should be “the purpose to study”; the English genitive has a narrower 
range of meaning than the Arabic. On p.40 three phrases provoke dissent : 
“between dusk and the hour of dawn ” should be “ at evening and dawn " ; 
“aspiration level" is ugly; “ statute ” should be “status”. The version is 
too wordy. Like so many Muslim authors, al-Zarnüjt is oniy a name; it iis 
clear from his pamphlet that his interests were confined to law and tradition and 
he belonged to an age when Muslim learning had begun to degenerate. 
Presumably this book was chosen for translation because it is short and deals 
only with education. ' The chapters of Ibn Khaldün are far more valuable but 
are available in French. The preface, stating that work on this subject demands 
the co-operation of two specialists, raises hopes which are not fulfilled ; there 
is little evidence of collaboration with a psychologist. The few pages in the 
introduction on Muslim education and the notes to the text are obviously meant . 
for those who know little or nothing about Arabio literature. The last two 
chapters are a happy hunting ground for studánts of folklore. 

' À. 8. TRITTON. 


AL-TASAWWUF FTL-I8LAM (MYBTIOISM IN Istam). By Oman A. FARRUKH. 

| "pp. 224. Beirut, 1947. 8.9. 

It is not usual to begin a book on mysticiam by attacking mystics, yet this 
is what the author does, blaming al-Ghazali for. being too wrapped in himself 
to notice the woes of Islam, the Crusade: He says that the mystio mind is the 
slave mind ; that is why Europeans study Sufism that they may better exploit 
the East! After this, the reader is not surprised to find the speculations of 
` Ibn al-‘Arabi dismissed as fancies. The author seems not to understand that 
mysticism is an attempt to come into close contact with God, an attempt varying 
with the individual, some finding rest in monistic modes of thought and others 
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in the development of their emotions. Both methods have been abused but that 
is no reason for condemning them offhand. It is not unfair to say that this 
book is superficial; much of it is only a history of literature. Mysticism is a 


. matter of degree ; there is some in every religion and in every religious man but, ` 


if Abü Bakr was a mystic, a oase can be made out for calling Aristotle one, as is 
done here. The author may be right in claiming that some Bufis had political 
aims but.the evidence should have been presented in full; the mere affirmation 
is not enough. For the origins of Sufiam the author will not allow any influence ' 
to Christianity (he dismisses Dr. Margaret Smith as a writer-of propaganda), 
but he is prepared to admit Chinese influence. The pages of the Preaching of 
Islam, to which he refers, do not support his conclusions. One suspects that he 
is guided at this point by prejudice not by scholarship. He knows nothing of 
the Christian mystics of the middle agee.; of course, they had: no influeiy6e on 
Sufism. Mysticism is life and here it is treated as if it were literature ; striking="* 
sayings are quoted but no attempt is made to get behind the words. "Too much 
space is given to lists of names and the adaptation to mystio purposes of 
religious poetry and songs of wine and love.. The book is disfigured by many 


misprints in the Arabic text and by some mistakes in dates.” 


A. B. Tarrro&. 


MEDIEVAL ISLAM. By G G. E. vox damus Àn Oriental Institute pem 
pp. 365, maps 2. University of Chicago Press, 1946. 

This is a Sable book, to be read by every student of Islam. Thé author f 
writes in a foreign language and has mado numerous mistakes in English, while ' 
his choice of words sometimes jars on the reader ; on the other hand he is never 
unintelligible. Some sections are hot easy radius After the title, Medieval 
Islam, it is a surprise to find a chapter on the prophetio-aotivity of Muhammad, 


but the author has something fresh and arresting to say about it. This is not 


the only pl&oe where the writer, going over familiar ground, seta forth new 
ideas and points of view. Some may object that there are too many. quotations, 
but Mr. von Grunebaum is not the first to write on the Muslim world, and “ he 
preacheth best who stealeth best ” ; and however much he owes to others his i 
book is his own. Incidentally, he is D always well served by his translators. 
For centuries Muslim and Byzantine were at war; here they stand side by aide 


° in peace. A show-piece of Arabic is the account of the splendid reception given , 


to the emperor's ambassadors in Baghdad, a splendour that overwhelmed the 
envoys. The reception of an envoy from the west at Constantinople is described 
in much the same terms and Muslims were struck dumb by the lavishness of a 
Byzantine mission. Evidently this was the way to describe such events. The 
constant comparison of Greek and Muslim is effective. In literature, Greek 
influence was strong ; plots, the ways of telling tales are Greek; this is shown 
at length by examples from the Arabian Nights. Similarities are even found 
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in very early Arabic poëtry. Whether the subject i is | constitutional law or the 
religious mind, there is: something fresh here. The book is not a history; it 
seeks to disentangle the fundamental ideas of the Muslim mind among Arabs 
and, to some extent, Persians, and show how they expressed themselvés in 
events. To that extent it may be called a philosophy of history ; you may not 
agree with every analysis but you must reckon with the arguments. 

A. B. Trrrron. 


Tan IwTELLEOTUAL ADVENTURE, OF ÁNOIENT MAN. By H. and H. A 
FRANKFORT, J. A. WILSON, T. JACOBSEN, W. A. IRWIN. pp. 401. University | 
of Chicago Press ; Cambridge University Press. 1940. 22s. 6d. 

The sub-title, “ an essay on speculative thought in the ancient near east”, 
defined the scope of the book ; the team work of the authors is excellent and so 
are the quotations. A short review cannot do justioe to the sweep of the 
argument. An introduction on the mental processes of primitive man leads to 
sections on the thought of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Israel. In primitive man, 
the work of the mind is not divided neatly into thought, feeling, and will, and the 


- barrier between person and nature is weak. Therefore the universe is explained 


by stories in which the motives are taken from human life (myths), and the 
acting of these by men helps to keep the world going. To the Egyptian, for 
whom the only major calamities were failure or exoess in the rise of the Nile, 
the universe was an ordered whole, marked by balance and symmetry, with no 
sharp divisions. The king was god, was the bond. of union between his land and’ 
the supreme being with whom he was united'at'death. - In Mesopotamia, 
floods were irregular and destructive and the land was not one state ; so it was 
believed that the universe was the result of strife while the chief god was the 
president of a oouncil which was imagined to be like the elders of the city 
state. Earlier myths dealt with matters of detail while those whioh threw light 
on fundamental problems came later. The Hebrews were às open to impressions 
from nature as their neighbours but their god was always above nature. In 
Mesopotamia the spoken word had great power and the Hebrews had the same 
idea; the word once uttered cannot be recalled. Hence Yahweh swears by 
himself. The king of Moab sacrificed his first-born son to his god and “ there 
was great wrath upon Israel”; a foroe had been set in motion which the god 
of Israel could not control. The dominant character of this force was constancy ; 


` one aspect of it approximates to moral quality, it was the guardian of the 


solemn agreement. This was Israel’s simplest concept of natural law ; it was 
a foroe operative on gods and men. It becamb part of the faith in Yahweh's - 


‘rule as & god of righteousness. The epilogue is a sketoh of early Greek thought 


showing the break away from myth to a philosophy: based on reason alone. It 
may, perhaps, be objected that the chapters on Israel do not bring out clearly 
the development which took place, though at times it was on wrong lines, like 


' 


` 
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Erekiel’s s teaching about the good man who sing and dies and the bad man who 
does right and dies. There is one defect in the printing ; when a word has to be: 
broken at the end of a line, it is sometimes divided in the wrong place, e.g. 
knowl-edge. These are spots on the sun of a vigorous book. 

, A. B. Tarrron. 


t 


NALU ‘Bart N-NAHLI (Tus Grrr oy THE EXAMPLES or THE Bees). Ed. by 
G. AL-SHAYYAL. pp. 19, 123. Cairo, 1946. 18 piastres. 

Mr. Shayyal proposes to edit all the smaller works of Maqrixi. It is fair to 
say that this pamphlet, the first of the series, is a bit of book-making. It is the 
sort of book to be expected from a Muslim scholar ; the names for bees and their 
hives, what is said about them in the Koran and tradition, including honey as a 
medioine, the use of wax in making candles, which drags in Buran's marriage and 
like festivities, and at the end some verse. The matter is mostly second-hand ; 
it comes from Damiri or has been used in Maqrixi’s histories. The man who made 
a glass hive to see how bees made wax was unusual and unlucky; the bees 
defeated him by covering the glass with wax. The editor has done his work 
carefully; the Arab lore of the bee derived from Aristotle so the relevant 
passages from the master are quoted in English; parallel passages from other 
Arab books are recorded. Only one manuscript was available, owing to the war, 
but parallel texts made it possible to correct most of the errors; only 
occasionally has the editor to confess that he is at a loss. In one way he seems 
to have exceeded his duty; Maqrizi abridged slightly the passages he took 
from other books and the editor regularly restores these omissions. He has not 
tried to oorrect the zoology of the book ; he does not mention that the Arabs 
took the queen bee to be a male and confused wax with pollen. The indexes are 
full. There is a mistake on p. 50, where a sentance reads, ‘here is nothing, 
however great its use, but has some use.” The tradition, “ God is true, your 
brother’s belly is a liar ", gives rise to comment i in the text but the idiom is not 
discussed fully in the notes. 

A. B. TarrTON. 


Tus BODY AND EXTERNAL Lire. By CARL-MARTIN Epsman. (Hore Sosder- 
š blomiang.) pp. 72. Stockholm, 1946. 

The theme of this article is the resurrection of the body and, though it may 
seem to wander, it always returns to it. It starts with a description of the 


resurrection by Jacob of Seruj and goes on to study the interpretation of ° : 


Isaiah lxvi, 7-8, in Jewish, and Christian circles. The Targum introduces the 
Messiah, the LAK introduces the idea of escape. The messianic ides allowed 
this passage to be used of the resurrection, that of escape recalled the miraculous ` 
life of the nation in the wilderness and so influenced Revelation xii. Justin 
quotés the verses from Isaiah from four points of view, the virgin birth, enemies 
as our brethren, the second coming of Christ, and the resurrection of the just. 
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There is the evidenoe of liturgies to show that the verses were used in the com- 
memoration of the blessed dead. The argument that re-creation is easier than 
oreation is found in many places, occurring in the Zervanite apocalypse 
(BSOAS, x, 606 ff.) which also agrees with church fathers in emphasizing the 
difficulty of collecting the scattered parts of the dead from earth, sea, and air. 
The discussion. of the text of Isaiah is most interesting. The author's English 
is always intelligible though often incorrect. He has special trouble with the 
perfect tense. In his translation of the introductory Syriac there is one paler 5 
the consonants dbr’ cannot mean “of the creator" but only “ of the son’ 
, To use his own words, a often ascribed the work of God in the Old 
Testament to the Son. 
A. B. Terrron, 


Lz Bov-Marcoup; FOLKLORE TUNISIEN. By M. L. DusouLoz-LAFFIN. | 
pp. 309, diagrams 24, plates 10. Paris: G.P. Maisonneuve, 1946. 

There are three defects in this book ; there js no index, the transcription of 
Arabio words is haphazard, and the proofs have been read carelessly. On the 
credit side, it is full of matter. The unseen world, in which,the people of Tunis 
fully believe, has no sharp boundaries; the spheres of the djinn, magic, the 
evil eye, and the evil tongue cannot be sharply delimited, so the writer can 
hardly be blamed for some confusion in her report. She set herself to describe 
the life round her and her descriptions are better than her theories. There were 
the usual difficulties ; educated people would not admit that superstitions 
existed, good Muslims would not admit anything contrary to the Koran, and 
one refused to think that djinn could live in the sea because they are made of, 
fire. Many beliefs are common to both Jews and Muslims. Much of what is said 
applies to the whole Muslim world-and much to the Mediterranean world. There 
is much of interest. The fish is a powerful apotropaic ; this may bo a relic of 
Christianity, while the Awläd al-Hüt may preserve some practices of totemism. 
Some sorceresses are strong enough to change the moon into a woman or cow 
and obtain her milk. Something like this is told of Morocco but there the potion 
is the “ water of the moon ”. If a patient suffers from a certain worm, he is fed 
on salt food and hung head downwards over a bowl of water. The worm comes 
out to get at the water. Frank Buckland has a similar tale. A man can have 
children by a female djinn who have to be propitiated at his death lest they rob 
his human offspring of their inheritance. Incantations must not be taught 
but must be learnt surreptitiously. Some animals are metamorphosed humans. 
Al-Jahig has something to say on this matter. The green lizard believes that if 
it bites anyone, he must be buried, meaning that he will die. The people-of 
Sfax cheat the lizard by burying his victim up to his neck. He then recovers from 
any ill-effeots. The book is full on Jewish beliefs. Jewesses have long hair to 
vell their faces at the day of judgment. To share the ritual bath with a bride 
before her marriage is a cure for sterility. Conception has occurred when a man 
saw a bride coming away from this bath. It seems that tattooing has no magical 
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significance. There is confusion between Khidr and ‘Abd al-Kädir; perhaps 8 


* Khader " as a name for children is that of the saint and not of a fish. On some 

` matters the writer is dogmatic, but it is not certain that the Kahina who led 
the Berbers against the Araba in the seventh century was a Jewess, nor that the 
Tau cross (oruz commissa) is Punic. A joke against a magician is enjoyed. Ifa 
magician can obtain 8 hair of a person, he can bend that person to his will. 
One asked a woman for a hair ; she gave him what he thought was a hair but, 
when he uttered his incantation, it was a sieve which followed him down the 
street. Many men emigrate to earn their living. If the wife of one of these 
gives birth to a child within two years from her husband's departure, the child . 
is legitimate. Such a child is bou mergoud ; the Jews call it dsbbüg. 


Book OF AL-MUHTASSIB (NIHAYAT AL-BUTBA Fl TALAB AL-HISBA). Ed. by 
`  At-Savep at-Baz AL-ARINI. pp. 148. Cairo: Association of Authorship, 
Translation, and Publication, 1946. 

As several books on the duty of the muhtasib have been published, nothing 
revolutionary can be expeoted from the present volume, especially as it is the 
oldest text known.” The only novelties are details. The arrangement is very 
like that óf the book published in the Gibb Memorial Series and the two texta 
often agree word for word. The editor has done his work competently, providing 
all the help needful for'the understanding of the text. He is not afraid to say 
that he could not disoover the meaning of a word. In criticism it may be said 
that the list of errata does not exhaust the misprints. A more serious defect is, . 
the inadequate description of the many plante named ; it would have been - 
better if the scientifio names could have been given. “ A thorny tree the juice 
of which is used in medicines ” is not much use as a means of identification. 
To those who knew Syria forty years ago, it is not surprising to find that 
Shaizar had weights and measures peculiar to itself. The writer was strict ; 
he would not allow schoolboys to be taught Shiite poems in praise of the 
prophet’s family, he objected to the squeaky shoes worn by the women of 
Baghdad, and to the use of pigs’ bristles in sewing shoes. ' One would like to 
know if the “ fox-whiskers ” he ‘prefers came from the animal or were only a 
picturesque name. Many malpractices in trade are mentioned but others are 
omitted lest the upright should be perverted ; these omissions disappoint the 

` reader of to-day. 
A. B. Tarrrox. 


AI-ISLAM ‘ALA MUFTABIQ AL-TURUQ. By L. Weiss. pp. 116. Beirut: Dar 
al-'ilm lil-malayin, 1946. 7s. 6d. 

The suthor of this book was an Austrian journalist who haa turned Muslim. 
قف‎ he was a Jew he may be excused his ignorance of Christianity, though not; 
his ignorance of human nature. He boasts that Islam is the best religion because 
it has no doctrine of the fall, whereas it is this facile optimism which makes it 
superficial. A quotation is indicated, “ I have given up all the doctrines of 
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Christianity except the depravity of man.” Mr. Weiss complams that Western, 
scholars treat Islam as a criminal to be accused not as a subject to be studied, 
not knowing that anyone brought up in the Christian tradition cannot find 
anything superior in Islam. He pleads for an oriental reading of history though 
his views on this subject do not invite confidence. He says that it was the 
Crusades which first made Europe conscious of itself and that modern scholars 
inherit the mind of the orusading soldiers. He does not see that any traditions 
about Muhammad, which employ the idea of tradition, must be later than his . 
death. He makes Islam responsible for the flowering of Arab learning during ^ 
the eighth and ninth centuries, which makes us sak why it did not prevent the 
decay that set in later. He follows the practice of most apologists, Muslim as 
well as Christian, and compares the ideals of his own faith with the daily 
behaviour of those whom he attacks. ٠ The reviewer has not seen the English 
original of this book but the translation too often reads as such; a paraphrase 

, would have made pleasanter reading. 

A. S. Terrrox. 


ISLAM AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Part 1, vol 1. By J. WINDROW Sweetman, 
pp. xiv, 216. London: Lutterworth Press, 1945. 14s. 

The reviewer is in difficulties for it is hardly fair to criticize a book of which 
only the first volume of the first part has appeared. The best thing is to describe 
the contente. After a short note on history the subjecte dealt with are: the 
influence of Christianity and Judaism on the vocabulary of the Koran, the 
material in the Koran borrowed from the two older religions, the history of 
Christian dogma in so far as it is important for the study of Islam, John of 
Damascus and the chief matters of controversy between the religions, and the 
translations from Greek into Arabic. The second half of the volume is taken 
up by a translation of an introduction to religion by Ibn Miskawaih. This tract 
is mainly philosophical and the translation is accompanied by full references to 
the sources in Greek philosophy. The indexes are elaborate ; there are mistakes 
in the transoription of Arabic words, especially in the index. One wonders what 
audience the author has m mind when he proves that Christianity had a dialec- 
tical theology before Islam existed ; one would have thought that that might 
have been taken for granted. Much of Ibn Miskawaih’s pamphlet consiste of 
the commonplaces of Arabic neo-Platonism and is hardly worth translating. 
It is not possible to compare the original but the version reads natural. It 
might have been noted that what is said about the palm tree is a oommon- 
place. The author has read widely, put his matter together well, and done a 
careful piece of work. The first instalment is sas ass the completed work 
should be moet useful. 

A. B. Trrrron. 
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.Tæe GinaAwESH Erro AND OLD TESTAMENT PARALLEIS. By A. Hemm.. 
pp. 269. University of Chicago Press; Cambridge University Press, 
1946. 20s. | 

The translation of the epic takes up 86 pages, related material 35 pages, 
and the rest is discussion. The related material includes the story of 

Atrabasis, the Descent of Ishtar, a prince's vision of the Underworld, and , 

the story as told by Berossus. Gaps in the Assyrian text of Gilgamesh are 

filled in where possible from other sources. The author has disregarded the 
criticism. that the several fragments are variants rather than parts of one 
version of the tale. This edition is not meant for specialista but sound scholar- 
ship underlies it and the translation reads as well as oan be expected, though it 
is a shock to find Siduri, whom Ungnad makes a goddess, called “ the divine 
barmaid”. The discussion takes into account both the texts and the other 
material provided by archæology. One criticism immediately forces itself on 
the reader and the author has forestalled it in the following words, “ It ought 
to be equally apparent that, while there is progress in the unfolding of the 
Hebrew eschatological beliefs, there is no conflict between the earlier and the 
later writings of the Old Testament, correctly interpreted, in the matter of 
death and the afterlife. This is one of the reasons why no attempt has been 
made to arrange the Old Testament material according to the different periods 
of Hebrew history." Most scholars would dismiss this as special pleading. The 
author is emphatic that Ezekiel xxxii refers to the grave, while others take it 
to be a description of Sheol. Surely, the boundary between the two was vague 
and shifting. On the Deluge it is hard to accept the writer’s views on the Old 
Testament form of the story. “ His days shall be one hundred and twenty 
years ” (Genesis vi, 3) is said to mean that God granted this delay before sending 
the flood so that men might repent of their sms. (New Testament explanations 
of the story will not be accepted to-day unless supported by internal evidence.) 
To measure the ark in terms of modern tonnage is pedantry gone mad. It is 
difficult to accept the duration of the flood as calculated here. ' The writer has 
no doubts about the meaning of the famous passage, Job xix, 25-7, where sound 
scholarship would refuse to commit iteelf, though the task of rewriting the 
Bible appeals to many. Though the volume is reproduced from typescript it is 
pleasant to read and handle. 

A. S. TarrroN. 


Tux PILGRIMAGE or ARNOLD VON Harrr. Translated and ed. by MALCOLM 
Lzrre. (Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, no. xoiv.) pp: xxxv, 825, illus., 1946. 

A German noble made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land and St. James of 
Compostella, starting in 1496. He wrote an account of his travels in 8 dialeot 
of Low German, including a journey to India, the Mountains of the Moon, and 
the sources of the Nile. It seems that he trusted largely to his memory, but he 
also used pilgrim guidebooks. In places the story is a bare itinerary, but 
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elsewhere it is full of detail. The editor has done his work thoroughly, giving 
references to other books which corroborate or contradict the statements in 
the text ; he decides that Arnold never went to India (whatever meaning may 
be given to that name) though he cannot fix the source or sources from which 
some of the details are derived. It is obvious that Arnold kept his eyes open 
and described what he saw though he swallowed greedily what he was told. 


He is sceptical about holy relics. Language was one of his interests, though his . . 


ear for strange sounds was bad ; perhaps some of the errors are due to mistakes 
by oopyiste. His list of Basque words is well known as one of the earliest 
monuments of that tongue and the samples of Albanian are the earliest witness 
, to that language. In the Arabic of Egypt, kwoiës and maftsh appear and it 
would seem that at that time j had not always become g. 
The Bulletin is most concerned with those parts of the story which tell of 
- the Hast. In Cairo Arnold met two German mamlukes and was offered a post 
under the sultan which he refused as he would have had to become a mamluke. 
From this and similar stories it is clear that not all mamlukes were bought as 
children to be trained as soldiers but that-grown men enlisted, if the word may 
be allowed. One would like to know how much truth, if any, lies behind this 
statement, “the women in heathen parts have more freedom, for the men 
must pay duty and tribute on cows, asses, horses, and all kinds of animals and 
all merchandise in all towns, ‘villages, and places, but not the women.” The 
wording shows how vexatious taxation was. He was astonished at the wealth 
he saw; a Muslim writer reports that a merchant of Aleppo had aix slaves, 
each operating a capital of two hundred thousand dinars, and in one year he 
paid forty thousand dinars in taxes on his imports mbo Egypt. 
A few oriticisms can be made. The editor derives the title Thodar from 
defterdür and in the index one finds Thodar, king of Saba, with seven references. 
One is a generic use of the title, one refers to a ruler in Yemen, one to the king 
of Nubia, and one to Áqbardi, an Egyptian mamluke. Ibn lyàs calls Agbardi 
dawädär, which is more likely to be the source of Thodar. The name Saba 
“has nothing to do with Mount Sabir, the two names have only one consonant in 
common. It is said that Cairo has three names, Babylonia, Thayr, which in 
former times was walled, and Maschera. (This last also occurs as a village on 
the Nile near Rosetta.) The first needs no explanation. The second might be 
a corruption of Kähira, the wall of which was probably never completed, or 
even of Katá'i', and the last for al-Maks, the port of Cairo. These suggestions 
are put forward with all diffidence. Also in more than one vocabulary it looks 
as if the editor had misread the German and printed “ oily " instead of “ oil ". 
— yall bo Rd وا‎ aya ie otre In Re 
` A. B. Tarrron. 
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ARABIO READER. By CHAIM Bann. pp. 114. London: Lond Hum 4 
1947. 12s. 6d. 
This is one of the series of Modern AN Readers issued by these. 
publishers in which every word is translated as it oocurs in the extracts. In 
this book the translations are 80 free that a student will goon. find himself in ` 
difficulties if he does not use a dictionary continually. All the extracts are 
quite modern. A book like this was badly needed to give a student variety 
without making him buy many volumes. The matter is varied enough to arouse 
and keep interest. The English aide of the work leaves much to be desired. 
The notes on grammar contain terms which the student who, has been brought 
up on Thatcher will not understand, e.g. extraposition, syndetio relative clause. . 
Many of the senteg a are misleading when not wrong. To eve a few 
examples :— 


PF atio Todd be room bait ‘on the flat roof‏ السطح 
us hatefunes . ' .,, hatred‏ 
intend EAT suggest '‏ اقترح 
absence " avoidance‏ احتجاب 
OF. are seen “ a corrode‏ 


There are a few misprints and it is a pıty that the translation of the proverb 
on p. 18 makes it appear that sl and شن‎ come from the same root. 
Therefore this reader cannot, without reservations, be recommended to private 


‘students. Ca m i 
` ١ À. B. TRITTON. 


STUDIES IN BIBLIGAL Law. By Davi» Daves. pp. viu, 328. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1947. £l Ls. 


This is an exceptionally difficult book to read, but it is-at the same time 
a book exceptionally well worth reading. The. difficulty is in part inevitable, 
due to the nature of the subject, to the concentrated learning and to the 
intricately woven texture of the thought. But it is due also to some extent 
to avoidable causes, chief among which is the unbusinesslike method of 
marshalling the notes in five separate appendixes, one to each chapter. In 
such a work as this notes are inevitably numerous, and it may perhaps Be that 
such of them as involve a digression from the main thread of the ‘argument 
should be treated as excursus and consigned to the end of the book. But 
there can be no reason for making them separate appendixes ; and in this work 
the vast majority of the notes are merely references. There is hardly a page: ‘ 
on which a careful reader will not wish to refer more than once to the original 


^ 
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Biblical or other sources: and for such references the only possible place is 
either in or at the foot of the text. The reader is compelled to waste time and 
energy in turning up one,of five appendixes scattered at uncertain intervals 
throughout the book in order to be told to look up “ Genesis xxix, 21 ff.” or 
“above, pp. 235 ff.” or a title of the Digest; and he runs a serious risk of 
losing the threads of the discourse in doing so. Had the deliberate intention 
been to discourage possible readers, the publishers (or whoever is responsible) . 
could hardly have found a more efficient obstacle for the purpose. 

But the reader who perseverea will be richly rewarded. The book consiste 
of five separate essays (“Law in the Narratives ”, “Codes and Codas", 
“Lex Talionis”, “Communal Responsibility”, “ Summum Jus—Summa 
Injuria ") esoh of which will repay, reading again and again. To the present 
reviewer the most striking passage is that in the first essay in which Dr. Daube 
traces from its earliest beginnings to ite full flower in the Gospels the way in 
which, as he says, the spirit of Jewish-Christian religion developed the doctrine 
of redemption (incidentally he upholds “ redeemer ” as the correct translation 
in Job xix, 25). This passage has not merely a legal but a religious, one may 
almost say a devotional, value. But there are passages in the other essays 
which rise to similar though lesser heights, notably in the “ Lex Talionis " 
and in the fourth essay where the author turns from the consideration of 
communal responsibility and ruler punishment to communal merit and ruler 
reward (see esp. p. 185). 

Dr. Daube's method may be illustrated by his essay on Ler Talionis “ in- 
tended to show ”, as he says, “ that the principle of compensation in Hebrew 
law goes back to the earliest period of legal history open to inquiry "—that the 
-law of talion even in ite earliest recorded form (Exodus xxi, 28 ff.) is not merely 
retributive or penal, but also compensatory or civil. He is aware, of course, 
that this was the prevailing Rabbinical interpretation, but he refrains from 
treating that interpretation as anything but a comparatively late piece of 
disguised legislation: he is aware also of the magical ideas of savage man 
which form so large a part of general anthropology, but he wisely refrains from 
straying into this luxuriant jungle. He confines himself to construing the 
Hebrew text in the light of other Biblical texts: “thou shalt give (not ‘ thou 
shalt suffer the loss of’) life tn substitution for life, etc." : and on this basis 
proceeds soberly to inquire how the words can have had the exact shade of 
meaning which as a lawyer he finds in them. The result is striking, and it is 
only when in one or two non-essentials he deviates from the narrow path 
he has marked out for himself that doubts arise. 

Even on the purely legal level, Dr. Daube has a happy knack of stating the 
conditions which should govern all research and bringing to book authors who 
depart from those conditions (see e.g. note 2 to Chapter I on pp. 62-3, and also 
p. 201). Again and again his words are capable of fruitful application not only 
in the connection in whioh he uses them but also in other fields. This is not 
to say that the reader will always agree with his views; for instance, the 
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suggestion that the ætiological legend of the name Scropha was derived, 
however remotely, from the story of Laban' idols, put forward tentatively 
` on page 234 and more confidently on page 257, iq surely both unnecessary 
and far-fetched. A final word of appreciation is due to the width and variety 
of Dr. Daube’s literary allusions. 
8. V. FrrrGERALD. 


SA Tvnxisu-ExcniH Diorionany. By H. C. Hoxv, with the advice of Fahir Iz. 
pp. viii, 897. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947. £1 bs. 


We have long been in need of a reliable modern Turkish dictionary, of 
reasonable compass, but adequate for modern prose literature. and general 
reading. Mr. Hony's diotionary has precisely this aim, and it is very welcome. 
It will be especially useful for the practical purposes of the student, but it has 
some good qualities which will commend it also to those of maturer scholarship. 
The most important of these is the amount of idiom it contains. Turkish 
idiom, having grown up in very different surroundings from our own, is often 
very puzzling, and as it is also very abundant it provides one of the chief 
difficultjes of the language. By his co-operation with a Turk of good academic 
training Mr. Hony has been able to produce accurate renderings, and his 

٠ work will prove a safe guide. The marking of stress and quantity is also 
& useful innovation. 
The book is not cónoerned with classical literature, folk-literature, dialect, 
or the revivals and fabrications of the last few years. In other words, it is 
` a dictionary of standard literary Turkish—so far as there is a standard. In 
an earlier review, before I had been able to test the book thoroughly, I expressed - 
the opinion that it oovered this ground sufficiently; but I must now modify 
this view somewhat. It is certainly sufficient for the works of. Regad Nuri, 
whose style is good but comparatively simple, but it does not by any means 
cover the vocabulary of Hüseyin Rahmî. It is true that the style of this 
voluminous writer is now out of date, but his books are extremely important 
both as literature and aa social documente—it would not be amiss to call him 
the Dickens of Turkey. No serious student of Turkish can neglect them, and 
it is most desirable that Mr. Hony, in preparing his second edition, should 
peruse them carefully. Another matter requiring attention is the introduction, 
_ which is not of the standard of the rest of the book ; the remarks on pronuncia- 
tion, in particular, are both unscientific and misleading. There are also some 
misprints ; and the author has omitted to explain the meaning of the asteriak 
sign, which he uses to show that 8 given expression is variable according to 
person. But these items on the debit side are not of great moment. Mr. Hony 
has done his work well and his achievement is most praiseworthy when one 
considers the war-time difficulties with which he had to contend. The publishers 
must also be vani. for & handsome volume. 
C. 8. Munpy. 
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MAKHZANOL Askin. The treasure of mysteries of Nezami of Ganjeh. Translated 
for the first time from the Pergian, with an introductory essay on the 
life and times of Nezami by Gu. H. Danas. (Probsthain’s Oriental Series, 
Vol. 27.) pp. xvi, 258. London: A. Probethain, 1945. £1 4s. 

Darab Khan’s book consists of two parta. Part I (pp. 1-87) contains a 
general introduction on Nixami's life and times ; Part IT is a translation of the 
Makhzan al-asrür (pp. 89-251). The two ‘parts seem to have been written at 
‘different times. Part I is chiefly based on the Tehran lithographed edition of 
Nizami’s works (lunar 1316/1898), which the author has compared with the 
two oldest MSS. available in this country. Part II follows the edition of the 

` poem by Vahid Dastgerdi, Tehran, solar 1313/1934. The passages quoted in 

Part I appear in Part II in a different and better translation, and some facts : 

quoted in Part I are controverted by the final version. I have not found in 

Darab Khan’s book any reference to the 17th century commentary on the' 

Makhzan al-asrär by Muhammad b. Qaväm al-Balkhi, Br. Mus. Add. 26,149 

and Or. 2934 (Rieu, Cat., p. 157, Suppl. 157). It would also be desirable to 

see mentioned the edition of the text (1844) by N. Bland, whose tragic end 
prevented him from publishing the commentary and translation. | 

The introduction gives a useful analysis of such passages in the five poema 
of Nizami as contain biographical hints. This method is surely correct, 
for the later authors and anthologies give very unreliable information on 
Nizami’s life. For his death they quote the years AH. 076, 586, 596, 597, 
602, and 606. I should like to add here, for what it ig worth, the testimony of 
Z. Qazwini’s Aihêr al-bilad (sub verbo Ganja). This much older source, written 
in A.D. 1248 when there may have existed survivors of Nizami’s time, places 
Nizami’s death circa (bi-gurb) 590/1194, which is not supported by the facts. 

Darab Khan attaches great importance to the passage in which the poet 
implores the Prophet to rejoin his flock saying: “ 580 years is enough to 
sleep ” (p. T). This he interpreta as a pointer to the year of Hijra — A.D. 1184-5. 
However, the Prophet died in a.n. 11, and by no poetical licence could his 
“sleep " have lasted from the moment of his flight from Mekka. Still more - 
uncertainty arises from the same passage in Part II (p. 109) where the sleep 
is said to have lasted 570 years. In a later passage Nizami addresses himself, 
saying: “Do not study now what thou shouldst have learned in 40 years.” 
In Part II (p. 129) the same verse and its context run as follows: “ When 
poetic talent is wedded to reason, one expects profit from 40 years of life. 
At 40 years when he reaches maturity the expenses of his purse are increased. 
Thou needest a friend now; do not now learn the lesson of 40 years." This 
insistence on the age of forty favours Darab Khan's argument that at the time - 
of the composition the poet “ was about, if not exactly, forty years old ". 
Thence Darab Khan concludes that Nizami was born.in 580 — 40 = 540/11456 
(p. 13), but we have seen that it might have been in A.E. 580 + 11 — 40 = 551, 
or in A.R. 570 + 11 — 40 = 5411 

Whether Nirami was born in Qom or in Ganja is not quite clear. The 
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verse (quoted on p. 14): “I am lost as a pearl in the sea of Ganja, yet I am 
from the Qohestan of the city of Qom ”, does not expressly mean that he was : 
born in Qom. On the other hand, Nizami’s mother was of Kurdish origin, and ' 
this might point to Ganja where the Kurdish dynasty of Shaddäd ruled down 
to A.B. 468; even now Kurds are found to the south of Ganja. i 

We come now to the dates of the four poems and the identity of the patrons, 

1. The facts relative to the date of the Makhzan al-asrar have already been 
quoted. The dedicatee of the poem was Bahrüm-sh&h ibn Da'üd ibn Ishaq 
(cf. v. 349 on Ishaq’s banner). The dates of this prince of the Turooman dynasty 
of Mängüjäk, who ruled in Arrinjän, are not certain. Zambaur places his 
reign between oirca A.H. 550 and oirca arm. 615/i.e. A.D. 1155-1218—instead of 

Darab Khan's too rigid A.H. 578-622. 

(2) In Darab Khan's opinion, Khusrau and Shirin was BO in 580-1/ 
1184-5, because it refers to the Makhzan al-asrar as existent and. addresses 
“the Eldiguzid &t&bek of Azarbayjan Muhammad Jahän-pahlavän (d. 581/ 
March, 1186). On the other hand, it was later cómpleted not only by a eulogy 
of Qizil-Arslan (whose reign began in 1186), but also by an elegy on the latter's 
death (587/September, 1191). On these grounds Darab Khan rejects (p. 31) 
Rieu’s opinion that the exact date of the poem is 576, but as this date is found 
in ah important old MS., it is quite possible that the two earliest poems had 
been in existence some time before ' Nizami found suitable dedicatees. ` 

` (8) ) Layls and Majnün was written after Khusrau and Shirin, and in it the 
poet quotes his age as 7 X 7 = 49. The date quoted by Rieu is Rajab 584/ 
September, 1188. The Tehran ed. first (p. 218) repeats the-same date, but on 

` p. 910 refers to 588/1192. This later date is supported by the age reached by 

Nizami’s son (seven years at the time of the Makhzan and fourteen at the time 
of Layi). Darab Khan thinks that the poem was rewritten with the addition 
of a-piece. of advice. addressed to the son. In point of fact the date 8 
might be fitted into Darab Khan’s combination for Nizami’s birth 588 — 49 
= 539/1144-5, but lesa well into the first version -whioh would point to 
.5835/1141. The patron of the poem was the Shirvanshah Akhsatan (a name 
probably of Ossete origin, see BSOAS., XT/3, 1945, p. 560). 

(4) Haft-Paykar: date 593/31 July 1197; the patron, “Ala al-din Körb- 
Arsalan, whose name has embarrassed Darab Khan (p. 40), was the ruler. of* 
Maragha, as already seen by Rieu, Supplement, 154. Cf. also my article 

“ Marägha ” in El. 

- (b) The two parts of lskondar-mama are in fact separate ose 
Part I is dated 597/1200-1 and Nizami hints at his age being 50. This would 

‘give a difference of seven yéars with regard to the date of Nizami's birth as 
assumed by Darab Khan (540 as against 547). Darab Khan first aooepts the 
date of 597 (p. 53), but later (p. 55) suggests that the passage on Nizami's 
son being seventeen “must (|) have been written in 591/1195 " to suit the 
indication of Layh and Majnün that in 688 this son was fourteen. The dedicatee 
of the poem is Jahàn-Pahlavan Nusrat al-din, ie. apparently the Eldigurid 
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, Abū Bakr, son of the dedicatee of Khusrau and Shirin, who ruled in 587-607/ 
1191-1210. So far, so good, but Part IT sets more difficult problems. It is quite 
likely that originally it was also dedicated to Nusrat al-din, who ig mentioned 
in some M88., and this impression is increased by the reference to the demise 
of Shah Arsalan, i.e. apparently of 0581 Arslan, uncle and predecessor of 
Nugrat. However, some copies are unequivocally dedicated to Malik “Izz 
al-din Q&hir-shah, also called Abul-Fath Mas'üd b. Nûr al-din. This can only 
be the Zangid of Mossoul who ruled in 607-615/1211-1218. In fact he ascended 
the throne in the year in which the former patron Nusrat al-din died and the 
poem waa apparently rededicated to the new rising star. Darab Khan maintains 
(p. 59) that there was no 'Izz al-din reigning “ when Nizami was writing 
Part IL", but the interesting point is that if—as is likely—the rededication 
was made by Nizami himself, he must have lived at least down to 007/1211. 
An additional entry in the text of the Iskandar-ndma ii (Dastgerdi, ii, 280) 
avers that Nizami died “ soon after” at the age of 634 years. Starting from 
circa 607 we obtain the date of Nizami's birth circa 044/1149. Thus the internal 
evidence points to the years 641-4 as the likely date of Nizami’s birth. In the 
later copies the two dedications (to Nusrat al-din and to 'Izz al-din) seem to 
have got into confusion and a careful examination of the MSS. is necessary. 
In the involved version given in Dastgerdi’s edition one detail is puzzling 
(p. 80): thè poet with great insistence repeats the rare name Pishkin, which 
cannot belong to either of the dedicatees. It may, however, be the name of 
Nusrat al-din’s son, who is only once mentioned in the Georgian Chronicle 
(Histoire de la Géorgie, transl. by Brosset, 1/1, 443): “ Beshken le brave", 
who was with his father Abū Bakr Nusrat al-din when the latter was defeated 
by the Georgians in A.D. 1198 (1). The habit of including the sons in the 
encomium of the father is well known (see the dedication of the Haft-Paykar). 

Coming now to the translation of the Makhzan al-asrar, I am glad, to put 
on record the opinion of the late Professor R. A. Nicholson, whom. I heard say 
that he was very favourably impressed by the fluenoy of the translator’s 
English. It is evident, too, that Darab Khan, who in 1932 was awarded the 
M.A. degree for his thesis on Nizami, has closely studied his text. However, 
the text of Dastgerdi’s edition (Tehran, 1313/1934), which seems to have 
been Darab Khan's mainstay in the second part of his book, cannot be con- 

‘sidered as an entirely trustworthy basis. Dastgerdi was a great enthusiast 
of Nizami, but he never gives any critical account of his sources, and he is 
mainly concerned with establishing an intelligible veraion after his own '' sound 
taste " (dhaugi-salim, p. 181). 

Nizami’s text presents formidable difficulties for translation. His style is . 
personal and his similes far-fetched (see the special study on his “ Bildersprache ” 
by Professor H. Ritter) Moreover, the sequence of ideas in Persian poetry 
often runs from line to line and not through the whole paragraph, and if the 
lines be taken in isolation these slender links are lost on the reader. 

As 8 test of the translation I have taken at random the dedication to 
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Nizami's patron (v. 835) [differently translated on p. 8]: “ I who in this circle 
which goes round the world am tied to the city like the centre of a point.” 
Instead of “ point" read “ circle " (daira) ; the idea of dahr-band (some- 
thing like “ time-weaving ”) might be more underlined and shahr-band means 
simply “a prisoner (interned in a town)”. This would better explain v. 836. 
The shadow of Humay covering someone's head is an augury that he will 
become a king, but this allusion is lost in the translation of Humay by Phone. 
Phoenix is equally unsuitable for translating Stmurgh on .م‎ In Arabio 
and Persian the Phoenix is ‘called gagnas ققنس)‎ for * 25). v. 338: 

“I made a footstep of my knee-cap (sari sani)” ought not to be taken 
literally, for sar-$ rän means “ kneeling down in piety ": “and I progress 
as I kneel down." v. 339: ^" The mirror of my heart on my kneecap has 
‘become the great brightness of my face” sounds enigmatic. Dastgerdi’s 
commentary on this verse is “after sar+ sant became the mirror of (my) 
heart, new thoughts became reflected in it”. But, as usual, Dastgerdi gives | 
his meaning without much solicitude for grammar (e.g. for bas he substitutes 
pas). In point of fact the subject of the sentence can be only sar-1 zati, con- 
sequently “ My humility became the mirror of the soul", but the difficulty 
is about the remaining زاس روشق £55( من‎ ; “because of the illumination 
of my face (rüy)" 1 This does not make good sense and the only way out seems 
` to be to interpret rüy- man as “ upon me”: “ and because of the illumination 
(that descended) upon me, my humility became the reflection of my soul", 
v. 341 :. (Then I looked around) to see “ from which fire water may reach me” (1). 
One of the meanings of ab is “ glimmer, shining”, like àb-rü “ honour ”. The 
literal translation leads us only into an impasse. v. 343: “ The eye saw, of 
the essence which is in the spirit, one who is the benefactor of the noble-minded." 
Better: . “In the essence which is inherent in lofty-mindedness. (himmat), 
(the eye of Reason) discerned a protector (paya-dsh), nay, a benefactor.” 
v. 344 : “ The mighty king whose fortune is victorious.” More closely : “a shah 
whose (astrological) ascendant is strong and whose arm: (chang) is victorious.” 
v. 345: Chashma-ra’y not “ of just judgment", but rather of ‘opinions 
(pure or abundant) as spring-water"', as suggested by Dastgerdi. v. 347: 
falak-tàj “ whose crown reaches the sky ". v. 353 : “ Conqueror of Mesopotamia 
and the Abkhaz ” should be “ conqueror of the Byzantines (Rim) and Georgia ”, ` 
as in fact the kingdom of Bahräm-shah Mängüjäk bordered on the Byzantine 

Empire and on Georgia, then ruled by an “ Abkhas " dynasty. v. 357: “The 

sun escapes like quicksilver because of his generous hand.” Literally: “ because 

Ti.e. for fear] of his (too generous) hand the sun, radiating its quicksilver, shouted 

like quicksilver: ‘ Let us escape, escape !’” v. 359: “ The calamity of this ' 
window of lapis lagali” should mean a bolt from the blue. v. 360: “ His bell 

deafens the ears of Heaven." The text has: “the bells (of his baggage-train) 

deafen the tympanon (kis) of the celestial vault." v. 861: “A better 

beginning than happiness, a better end than the milk of human kindness." 
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Better: “ (the king is) more felicitous in his initiative than Gladness (itself), 
and kindlier in results than Kindness itself (mardumi = qnsániyat)." - 

Such are my tentative suggestions for the difficult text. The traditional 
and involved piety of the Makhzan al-asrar is very much outshone by the 
romantio poems on which Nizami's glory is based, but I am sure that students 
of Nirami will appreciate Darab Khan's translation as a useful companion 
in meee into Nizami's “Treasure of Mysteries ”. 

V. MINORSKY. 


GRAMMATIOA DI PERSIANO MODERNO, CON ESKROIZI, VOCABOLARIETTI E NOTE 
DI METRICA. [By] Errore Rossi. (Pubblicazioni dell’ Istituto per 
lOriente.) pp. 132. Roma, 1947. L. 850. 

This work is open to criticism on a variety of grounds. The phonetio 
description is slight. For example, the bare statement that ن‎ is the same as è 
in Modern Tehrani pronunciation is not likely to be of much help to the student. 
Under diphthongs 5... and 5... . only are mentioned, no reference being made to 
c and .وى‎ Moreover, in so far as pronunciation and stress are concerned the 
author is not always a reliable guide (see, for example, the section om numerals). 
A comprehensive discussion of all forms is obviously beyond the scope of 
a work of this kind. The treatment of relative clauses, compound verbe, 
impersonal verbs, prepositions, and the oonoord of the verb and its subject, ` 
to mention a few matters, would nevertheless appear inadequate for the needs 
of any serious student. Again, the omission of the Arabic element and of 
any discussion of the use of the tenses would seem to be serious defects. Tho 
exercises are not so constructed as to give the student practice in the use of 
the forms described in the preceding lessons. The vocabulary, moreover, 
does not include all the words'used in the exercises. كود كان‎ (p. 56) and درخترر!‎ 
(p. 65) should read كودكان‎ and .درشترا‎ - 

| A. K. B. LAMBTON. 


1 


IqBar, His Arr & Tuovaur. By Symp “ABDUL Vim. pp. xv, 265, 2 plates. 
Lahore : Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf; [London :] Luzac & Co:, 1944. 14s. 

We are not without constant reminders of the significant place the late 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal now occupies in the pantheon of Pakistan. This volume, 
by the Secretary of the Iqbal Society of Hyderabad, is one of the better books 
on a popular theme. The author’s attitude to his subject is made clear early 
on, when he quotes with approval a remark attributed to Amir Shakaib Arselän 
[sic], that “ Iqbal is the greatest thinker produced by the Muslim world during 
the last thousand years". If one must necessarily deplore this exaggeration 
and the consequent fest uncritical approach to all that Iqbàl wrote and 
said, it is nevertheless impossible to deny him a keen and adventurous intellect 
and a very remarkable poetic gift. ‘Abdul Vahid’s book gives us a biographical 
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sketch containing some new and interesting details; an analyms of his 
. characteristic philosophy, compared with contemporary European and classical 
Eastern thought; &nd three chapters on his poetry, with an appendix on his 
prose. The author illustrates his story with oopious quotations in the original 
Persian and Urdu, with English translations which are in general accurate and 


faithful. The production does credit to the enterprising publisher ; the nasta‘lig - 


fount of the Government Central Press, Hyderabad, looks very well, and it is 
pleasant to see India in the twentieth century returning to the style invented 
by Wilkins of Bengal in the eighteenth. 

A. J. ARBERRY. 


DHARMA-SAMUOOAYA : COMPENDIUM DE LA Lor. 17? partie (chapitres I à V)... 


Texte sanskrit édité avec la version tibétaine et les versions chinoises et 
traduit en français par LIN Li-xovana. (Musée Guimet, Bibliothèque 
‘d'Études, vol. lili.) Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1946. 

The Dharma-samuccaya, of which Chapters I-V are edited in this volume, 
is described as a collection of stanzas extracted from the Sad-dharma-smrty- 

upasthäna-sütra, an extensive Buddhist work in Sanskrit represented by 
Tibetan and Chinese versions existing in the Bkah-hgyur and the Chinese 
Tripiaka respectively. Concerning the compiler, Avalokitasimha, of the 
Dharma-samuccaya and the MS. used for the edition, more will, no doubt, be 
learned from Lin Li-kouang’s Introduction, which is to be in the form of a volume 
of researches concerning the Sad-dharma-smyty-upasthäna-sütra. In the mean- 
time it may be realized that the status of the Dharma-samuccaya stanzas as 
extracted from the stra is fully verified by the editor, who has traced nearly 
all of them in their Tibetan and Chinese versions and has appended these 
severally, the Tibetan in Roman transcription, the Chinese in facsimile Chinese 
handwriting, to the (transliterated) Sanskrit originals. 

The importance of the sitra itself may be very inadequately reflected in 
the compilation of stanzas, which in five vargas of unequal extent (I, vv. 32; 
H, vv. 39; ILL vv. 20; IV, vv. 64; V, vv. 226) dilates successively upon 
Victory (religious, Jia), Dharma-teaching, the Body, Transience (Parivarta), 
and Impermanence (Amityaia). With all the grace of Sanskrit versification 
and with the usual Indian point, wit, and aptness of simile, it is to those 
&oquainted with Indian and Buddhist literature an anthology of tiresomely 
reiterated commonplaces. 

. Textually the compilation may claim consideration as perhaps the sole 
surviving part (except for quotations) of the sūtra in ite original Sanskrit. 
The manuscript, however, apparently of Nepalese provenance, has corruptions 
on a Central Asian scale of frequency and wildness ; and the editor has had to 
deploy not only his familiarity with Chinese, but also-scholarship and 
perspicacity in Tibetan for the correction of them: at times he has had to 
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conceive of variant reoensions and of groupings ‘of his sources in respect of 
them. In this harassing work of endless detail it is not surprising if in a fair 
number of instances a failure of correspondence on the part of the Tibetan or 
a dislocation may have passed unnoticed or a,misprint, and so forth, escaped 
correction. With a view to the continuation of Lin Li-kouang’s work the 
following points, noted in a perusal of the volume, may be submitted for 
consideration — I r ` 

p. 3, v.le |.” . krpagunena rers the usual double sense 


((1) “ quality ” ; (2) “ oord ”) of guna. 
p.06v.5b . . khron-ma = UND ae 196 has khro-ba. 
v. 60 à . abdidroha misprint for abhs?^: the Tib. seems to have 
١ . ended d with thocur äryāh. 
p. 7, ¥. Tb | . eaddharmanäéah: "Tib. °hasah (rgod). 
p. 10, v. lle .. . bsam-pea misprint for “pas. 
p. 11, v. 124 . . žin: read PA. 
yv. 124 o. . lus: read las (Sk. karya) here and in vv. 18-18 1 
p. 12, v. 140 . . "bhinnasya : Tib. “bhitasya (figs-pa-yi). 
p. 16, v. 20 . |. time'jin: read tin-he^. 
p. 17, v. 22% . . phyoge-kyis: kyis seems wrong: in Bk. b read kpapd 
for chäya 1 
p.18, v. 238 . . ` tatraeicüragá : Tib. nent (“impure”) for tatra. 
p. 19, v. Ma . . ebar-ma = Fiona aid و‎ read sdar? 1 
v. Ad . . migis-pa: read çes. 
p.21, v. 27d . . brkam: read brun 1 
v. 28 . |. tarusampadah : for taru Tib. has graá-ba-byuh-ba 
I ; * cold ” (Sita 1). | 
p. 22, v. 2% . . fedags: 
p.23, v.30b . š rose ne “pamain or ma-yin. 
v. 80e-d . Sk. = Tib. 8la+. 
v. 3le-d . Tib. = Sk. 82a. 
p. 24, v, 32c-d Tib.: not m the 8k. . 
p.26, v.30 . . měhog-nas: why nas 1 
p. 27, v.4o-d . . Tib. = Bk. bab. 
p. 28, v. bab . . Tib. = Bk. dod. 
v. bd 'gyed : read. 'gyod. 
v. 65 fresu: read rjesu. 
p: 29, 0 upäyena : 'Tib-apë° (ñan-son). 
p. 30, v. 84 Tib. dbyug-pa-geum = iridandin.- 
v.8b . . glogs: read glags. i 
v.96 >. . Tib. dgra-bo == satru | 
v. 9 — rnom-pa: read rnam”. 
V. 9e dharmenä: read “na. 
p. 32, v. 11d . Tib. rgyud-la = sanianam 1 
p. 33, v. 13c . ~“ . rnam-grob: read °grol. 
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’knor: read 'khor. 

srid: read sred. 

dharmaparo: Tib. prajfta^ (çes-rab). , 
skyes-pa-yin: read °pa-min or °ma-yin 1 
samyagÿfñänena : Tib. samyag Hfiänena. 
érutam : Tib. sukhàt (bde-las) 1 
fnfiam-nas : read mñan°, and again in 254. 
duhkhàád : Tib. srutād (thos-pas). 

buddhih ! Tib. éuddhs} (dag-pa). 
iribhavam : Tib. mam-pa-ma-chogs t . 
MS. #rutadyah: Tib. érutädhyah rh in druta ”. 
buddhäh : read budhah. 

gathogare: "Iib. talla paradh (gén)! 
nañ-Aid: read non-fid (vyädhi) 1 - 
skad-ldan : read skal”, as in 35d 1 

What is ’bruñ-par 1 

"khyud : read 'khrid or ’khyer 1 

rgyal: read rkyal, as in p. 59, v. 9c. 
akhtlena: read akhedena f- 
ma-lus-bóom-par : sense 1 

Khyed: road "byed f 

gah-gi : read nad°or noA? f . 

ijajanty ayam : read iyajanti yom 1 
manusya manugyis? _ 


Tib. seems to have read rdjacaurdgnyab 1 
kun-ston-pa = kun-sdud-pa 1 É 
Tib. : ‘this seems to be = 7a Sk. 


. Keep MB. “padhe (Sk. construction) 1 

' Read thog-ma-bar 1 

dga’: read ’ga’ 1 

Read yänt svash saha ? Bo in vv. aio 
epod: read spyod 1 

Read yad antato (or ^"anyaira) ? 

Read °bhogtbhth 1 

Read na sambhavtiacetasah 1 
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Read rje-bar and soñ-# 1 

enor: read snur 1 

Read ^samghasr. 

*byuh me: sense 1 

Read yepam anyan f 

°gocare: read °gahvare 4 What is 'gal med pas 1 
Read tathäms t 

Read °praitkriyah (Sk.) and gdut-bo's (Tib.) f 
Read hs viyoganto 1 | | 

. What is rgyug f 

4 param: read padam 1 

. ‘srutam: read dhruvam 1 

.lus-so : read dbyug-po 1 

Keep MS. narakam 5. - 

Read ete 1 

Read sarve 1 

These relate to v. 41a: 


. Read ?samstaram (mal-stan dih) 1 

` Read saukhyapadam (bde-ba^s géi) 1 

“snañ-ba 1 

Meaning of ’thun-ba’s-rgyal-po-yis and lus-pa-med 1 

mäda: read mudha. 

dhen-pos-nas: read مم"‎ 1 

Read svajanasyeha trata f ` 

Read sarvam devah 1 

Read nal. 
4 E read prasabham (Tib. stobs rab-kyis) 1 

priyah = Tib. sdug. 

Tib. anatham (mgon-med-pa). 

Read nirdhanam. 

Read nréamsam 1 : 

Read hy apratibalo 1 BO LAA 

Read khan. 

Read awiyalakajaktena 1 

. Read 'od. ` 
“Read svargasys (Tib. miho-ria) 1 


& 
© 
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p. 250, v. 173a . Read ’hg-pa. 

p. 261, v. 187b . praitag: Tib. paittaé. f 

p. 262, v. 188c . gor = Sk. eilamba is correct, as also in vv. 189, 224. 
p. 289, v. 197a . Read bhayopanania 1 

p. 278, v. 202a: . pramathi: Tib. 0. 

p. 275, v. 2054 . Read ’gro = Bk. yah. 

p. 277, v. 201b .' Read mihah ma: 

p. 282, v. 213b . Read 'Rhge-pa. 

p. 285, v. 217d . Read skal-ba. 

p. 286, v. 219  . What is ma-ma-yi ? 1 
p. 289, v. 228b . Tib. vamée shua. ` 

p. 290, v. 224b . bera: read bsrun ? 

p. 291, v. 225b . m (Tib): read m f " 

p. 292, v. 226c . Tib. gos or 'gos = “infected ” (4/ go). 


F. W. Tuoxas. 


GRAMMAIRE DU TIBÉTAIN LITTÉRAIRE. ‘By M. Jacques Baoor. pp. 86. Paris: 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, Librairie d'Amérique et d'Orient, 1946. 

In 1928 Monsieur Jacques Bacot published with the title Les Slokas gram- 
maticaux de Thom Sambhoja aveo leurs commeniasres an edition, with intro- 
duction, translation, notes, and a concluding survey, of the two primary works 
of native Tibetan grammar. The two texts, entitled respectively Sum-cu-pa 
“ The Thirty ”, and Rtags-hjug, “ Suflix-appending ", but usually associated in 
an abbreviated, compoaite, title as Sum-riags, are verse compositions by 
Thon-mi Sam-bhota, the famous inventor (seventh century A.D.) of the Tibetan 
alphabet: they have been in continuous use as the main basis of teaching, 
amplified by relatively extensive commentaries. The text of a celebrated 
commentary by Situ Panchen (“ Great Pandit of Bi-tu ", seventeenth century) 
had been included by Sarat Chandra Das in a composite treatise, An Intro- 
duotion to the Grammar of the Tibetan. Language (Darjeeling, 1915). But M. | 
Bacot’s work elucidated for the first time the organization of the language as 
conceived by the Tibetan scholars themselves: the verses of Thon-mi Sam- 
bhota and the anonymous commentary, presented both in ordinary dbu-can 
script and transliteration and also in facsimile (dbu-med character), had been 
studied in company with a native scholar; and during two university years 
they had been the subject of lectures by M. Bacot at the École des Hautes 
Études. An 

The unassailable particulars of Thon-mi Sam-bhota’s linguistic mission to 
India present him as an earnest inquirer. and student in communication with 
Indian teachers, both of writing (lekhakas) and of languages and grammar. 
He must have been introduced to exact phonetical observation and indootrinated 
in & precise grammatical system. The relatively late date of his mission, which 
commenced probably in A.D. 632, and the uncertainty as to whether Kashmir 
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or some other “ Indian ” centre or centres of learning entertained him, allow 
a possibility that the system of grammar studied by him comprised some 
particular developments, local or other, in detail of terminology and so forth: 
with this in view it might be worth while to scrutinize the minor grammatical 
literature existing in Sanskrit MSS. from Kashmir. In some main matters the 
Indian origin of Thon-mi Sam-bhota’s terminology is patent. In phonetics 
the distinction of place, operation, and effort m the production of vocal sounds 
represents the sthäna, karana, and prayaina current in Sanskrit grammar 
from Pratsdakhya times: other items, such as gsal-byed = Sanskrit vyafijana 
for “consonant”, dbyans = Sanskrit svara “vowel”, dro-ba = Sanskrit 
usman " spirant ", and the whole system and arrangement of the alphabet as 
ultimately adopted, are Indian. The manneristio tsfam “desired”, so, 
“approved ”, of Sanskrit treatises appears as hdod. In morphology or syntax 
the idea and name of Case (rnam-dbye = Sanskrit wibhakis, as noted by 
M. Bacot) and most.of the designations of individual Cases are rendermgs 
from Sanskrit. But we do not seem able to account for the name of the de-fid 
“that self”, or “ that-neas ", Case, which M. Bacot designates “ Determina- 
tive " and discusses with marked originality: classing it as a sub-Case of the 
Accusative, he questions whether it is essentially a Case at all and not rather 
an inseparable element in the Verb-notion. Without entering further into 
the matter we.can understand that in kAyi-la-rdo-rgyab “ at dog stone throw ”, 
for instance, the idea is rather “ at dog stone-throw ”, with “ stone ” in a sort 
of “ Cognate " relation: and in English, at any rate, we have no paucity of 
kindred expressions both with the Verb retained, as in “ man-handle ", or 
with suppression of it, as in “ to stone ”, “ to gibbet ”, “ to blackball ". Here, 
therefore, we must provisionally reoognize an original discrimination on the 
Tibetan side: and the impression of independence naturally deepens as we 
proceed further in the treatment of the Verb, primarily, as has so often been 
observed in regard to Tibetan and other Asiatic languages, a Noun of Action 
(or Ocourrence) with its Subject in an Agent-Case. Here the terms bdag and 
gian “owner” (or ' self") and “other”, interpreted by M. Bacot in an 
` Index as “the subjective”, “the Active Voice", and “the Objective or 
Passive " respectively, and more fully expounded elsewhere, can have no 
connection with the Sanskrit à4mane-pada and parasmat-pada. The classifica- 
tions of consonants as in themselves or in combinations “masculine ", 
“feminine”, “ neuter”, and 80 on, seems to be clearly of native inspiration. 
The literary intelligence of the Tibetans was quickly recognized by the 
Chinese, and their practical and political ability is fully attested by the records 
of the early historical period: of Thon-mi Sam-bhota himself we receive from 
the few reported particulars an impression of solid Judgment. Consequently 
his intuition and exposition of the working of his own language have the value 
“of a first-hand, intelligently reported experience, and they are enlightening. 
But in regard to no language is complete reliance to be placed upon the intuition 
and judgment of a speaker, however sensitive, who is without access to 8 
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morphological history. Thon-mi Sam-bhota had before him no alternative 
to an identification of the Suffix (Feminine and also Adjectival) ma with ma 

not", or of the Gerund Particle de (te, ste) with the Pronoun de “ that ” : 
while recognizing that in these, and in some analogous instances, a philological 
bridge between the different significations is conceivable, a linguist will suspect 
a difference of origin. A: discrimination of root and suffix, which is a matter 
Of historioo-linguistic relativity, was not open to Thon-mi Bam-bhote, to whom 
accordingly everything beyond a combination of oonsonant-sign + a vowel 
was Affix or Suffix. In the Verb-system the play of Prefixes and Suffixes is 
expounded in a way which unopnvinoingly interweaves considerations of 
phonology, activity, and passivity, past and future, and which may be due in 
part to lack of certain linguistic notions. 

M. Bacot is not the first to deprecate a distortion of the Tibetan language 
upon the Procrustes-bed of the Greco-Latin grammatical system. Many 
students may, while appreciating the practical convenience of that incom- 
parable instrument of thought, have dreamed that the really scientific treat- 
ment of the syntax was by way of taking the Postpositions and Suffixal words 
severally and exhibitmg under each their various applications to nominal and. 
verbal forms and the analogies of these. This procedure, which may have some 
inconveniences, is not. fully endorsed by M. Bacot. Following, for instance, 
the distinctions of Case admitted by the Tibetans, but not exactly in their 
arrangement, he adopta as Cases, a Nominative, Accusative with Determinative 
as-Bub-Case, Dative, Locative, Locative of Time, Instrumental, Genitive, 
Ablative, giving particulars of the native terminology and formatives and 
a discussion of usage: he then schematizes the same usages, largely with the 
samé formatives, in verbal significations and modalities. The parallelism is. 
in general valid and instructive ; but owing to the multiple and non-exclusive 
uses of the formatives it may be said that the Case distinctions are not so much 
morphological ‘as notional. In this matter the English language, perhaps 
more than others, can share the linguistic feeling of the Tibetan: we can say 
* Thinking (Nominative) is agreeable ” and “ Avoid thinking (Accusative) ”, 
and also “by”, “in”, “for”, “with”, “from”, “without” thinking, 
and have no consciousness of a difference from the use of the same constructions 
with nouns denoting material objecta. Historically it may be in some cases true 
that-these -ing forms are Nouns of Action; and it may be said that they are 
actually Nouns, which means merely that they are taken in the simplest 
linguistic relation, that of mere naming; but they are Nouns not of “ Action ” 
but of “ Acting ”, a distinction which carries in the second the thought of an 
Agent and which: is quite appreciable by common experience. The Tibetan 
Verb also, if regarded as a Noun, is a “ Noun of Acting (or of Occurring) ". 

In the discussion of the Verb morphology M. Bacot expounds clearly’ and 
justifies as far as possible the Tibetan view, which mingles considerations of 
Prefixes and Suffixes with distinctions of Tense and of Activity and Passivity. 
It may indeed be doubted whether the matters can be satisfactorily’ stated 
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without reference to linguistic history which was not within the scope of the 

M. Baoot's new Grammar of Literary Tibetan presents in the form of a work 
for students the outoome of his previous discussions. It does not profess to 
furnish the easiest introduction to the grammar, which on the usual lines is 
quickly learned: it is a “ synthetic ” method of entering into the spirit of 
` the language. In regard to this nothing need be added to the general assent 
` already expressed. The exposition oan accordingly be confined to a modest 

number of pages. ١ Í 

In full candour one may lend only a qualified assent to M. Baoot's insistence 
upon the artificial character of the Tibetan literary language and of its long- 
winded periodic style. ‘The lack of a script prior to Thon-mi Sambhota need 
not imply a total lack of literature: oral recitations are, in fact, a characteristic 
of Tibeto-Burman peoples, and they carry some artifices of style, such as 
the comparisons and antitheses which M. Baoot himself notes in the popular 
speech. Even the periodic style with its interminable succession of Gerund 
clauses should, if, as is understood, it characterizes also other Asiatic languages, 
have some (perhaps not inconceivable) basis in psychology or socio‘ogy. In 
Sanskrit also the same style may be ode of the linguistic evidences of Indianiza- 
tion of the Aryan. 

Many particular observations are interspersed in M. Bacot’s pages. In 
the present work we may cite some points in the valuable Appendix, e.g. some 
particulars (pp. 67-70) of the formation and use of honorifics, discrimination ` 
(pp. 78 sqq.) of the several Verbs for “be” and “have”, some points of 
pronunciation (p. 79), formation of compendia in writing (in Sino-Tibetan 
border MSS. sometimes a veritable disease), particulars of certain rare forms 
of script. 

.M. Bacot may be congratulated upon effecting the delayed publication 
of this addition to his now fairly long list of always original and important 
contributions to Tibetan studies. 

e F. W. THOMAS. 


KHOTANRAE Texrs. I. Edited by H. W. BAMEY. pp. x, 207. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1945. £1 108. 

Professor Bailey’s scholarly work is composed in the main of transliterated 
texts of three Khotanese MSS. previously edited in facsimile, with Introduction 
by him, in Monumenta linguarum Asiae, by A. Grønbech, vol. ii, Codices 
Khotanenses (Copenhagen, 1938) The three MSS. had been described, 
Nos. 1 and 2 very elaborately, in the Inventory List of Manuscripts in Sanskrit, 
Khotanese, and Kuchean, contributed by the late Dr. Hoernle to Sir A. Stein's 
Serindia (see vol. iii, pp. 1432-1459, esp. 1451, 1453); and photographed 
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specimens of all three had ean included in the volume of plates (Nos. S ol). 
Additional features in the new publication are :— 

(1) Accompanying the first text, entitled Stddhasdra, are given (a) the 
Tibetan equivalent of the Khotanese, printed, in transliteration, an oon- 
fronting pages, and (b) the Sanskrit original, in transliteration. 

(2) In- No. 2, which is furnished with a stop-gap title, Jivakapustaka, 
& separation of the Sanskrit portions, Bo that'as a textual continuum they 
confront on opposite pages their Khotanese equivalents. 

(3) As Text 4, a Bhadracaryádesana, being a Khotanese version of a Sanskrit 
original. . š 

(4) “As ‘Text 5, some portions of the Sweornaprabhása-sütra, transcribed 
from two MSS. in London and Paris respectively, with a supplement of passages 
identified in Stein fragments from Chinese Turkestan. 

Although the Khotanese texts are not furnished with translation or with 
annotation other than curt critical notes, it will, no ‘doubt, be realized that they 
are now, even where no equivalent in a familiar language is available, adequately 


understood. The first of them is, in fast, that from which (partly) as long ago as - 


` 1987 Professor Bailey had, with aid from the Tibetan, elicited & vocabulary 
of terms with proven significations which has since been of service both to 
himself and to others. In 1936 Leumann’s long labour on the edition and 
translation of his Nordarische Lehrgedicht was crowned by the publication of 
the fasciculus contaming his son’s elaborate Glossary to the poem. During 
` Leumann's lifetime Professor Konow contributed a number of studies, oon: 


taining readings and translations of Buddhist MSS. in the language and : 
equipped with vocabularies: his “Saka Studies ” (1982) added a Grammar ` 


of the language and a rather extensive “ Saka Vocabulary ". Subsequently 
both he and Professor Bailey have by editions of new texts and documenta, 
largely without asaistance from other versions, by etymologies and by 
emendatory criticisms of Leumann’s work, continued the exploration. During 
the war years appeared Professor Konow’s Khotansakische Grammatik, which, 
when generally available, should bring the language within reach of all. Though 
many obecurities and’ uncertainties remain, this Khotanese has in less than 
half a century from ita first discovery ceased to be an “ unknown language ”. 
Nevertheleas the inclusion of the Sanskrit and Tibetan origmals or versions 
in this volume of “ Khotanese Texts " may be credited with a double utility. 


- 


In the first place they provided the first dpproach to the interpretation of the ` 


Khotanese and are the best oriterion of ite correctness, while also affording to 
Banakritists and Tibetanists a satisfactory means of learning the language. 
_Seoondly, the Sanskrit and Tibetan texte are in themselves weloome as 
previously unpublished : and, being medical, they have a value in that oon- 
nection, more especially as regards the medical terminology of Tibetan, which 
receives large and precise accessions. Text No. 3 has no known equivalent, 
and for Nos. 4 and 5 the Sanskrit is available in print. 

For any observations concerning the script of the Khotanese MSS. this ia 


- 
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not the place. In all but one of the ascertainable-cases the script is Hoernle's 
"Upright Gupta", the Tun-huang MSS. having, as is normal not only in 
cormection with Khotant Brahmi, certain marks of relative lateness, which 
may perhaps be absent from the excavated Stein fragments in No. 5. The 
“ Qursivo Gupta ” of text No. 2 is manneristio as well as late. Professor Bailey’s 
transliterations ‘of these scripts are very precise and may be assumed to be ` 
impeccable, an assurance which in view of the capricious fluctuations of 
Khotani spelling is essential: among the particulars of method noted in the 
Foreword and Postscript the matter of 4/5, which has been a subject of dis- 
cussion and conoerning which it is remarked that full agreement is hardly 
attainable, invites the observation that in F oan writings of Khotan names 
both -+ and -e ooour. 

In the case of the Tibetan text also, if account is taken of some innovations 
in system and some variations customary in the Tibetan itself, the tranalitera- 
tion is reliable: a few minutiæ such as len, chuñ-du, bug-rdu (p. 5, para. 6, 1, 2, 


' chuñ-du also in p. 7, para. 8, and p. 23, para. 6) for lehu, chuñ-ñu, zug-rhu, 


yod-du (p. 13, para. 5) for yid-du, bean (p. 13, para. 1) for bzañ, les-par (p. 25, 
para. 6) for &es-par, may show the scale of the few faults. As regards the 
Sanskrit there may be more madÿertencies in respect of word-division (e.g. 


‘éalyä-gada, p. 106, para. 3, guru-slesmä°, p: 106, last line, for 4alyagada (agada), 


guru(h) élesma), vowel-length (e.g. cakguso, p. 107, L 11, subhuja, p. 107, L 27, 
for oiksugo, sublyiga), or other spellings than further reflection would have left 
had the text been edited for its own sake, Rarely the metre comes into question, 
as in ayame nàhemdAgula-, p. 115, 1. 20, where anahe 'Agula- must be read, 
and gajakriwat, p. 134, last line but one, where we must see gajakrttivat. | 
“Coming now to the Texts severally, we may leave to experts in Khotanese 
the further study of the first and most extensive of them, with its large lexical 
accretions. 
The second Text, Fotos has been the occasion of a sonuit 


. notable instance of unwitting co-operation of scholars. The liberation of 


Norway brought to Professor Bailey the knowledge that during the war period 
Professor Konow had published among other studies & transliteration of the 
text, based upon the facsimile in Codsoes Khotanenses, and a translation and 
vocabulary. The work reached Professor Bailey in time to be of some use in 
the proof-oorreotion of the present volume. Considering the rarity of special 
oompetence in Khotanese, the text seems to be highly favoured by the 


`. coincident labour of the two leading authorities ; but another ciroumstance 


enhanoes the interest of what in-Sanskrit phrase might be termed a sinka- 
samägama, “ concourse of lions ”. First, a point concerning the actual text. 
Professor Konow, in view of the corrupt, truly Central-Asian state of the Sanskrit 
sections, had elected to omit them from his publication, a decision which may 
command the sympathies of anyone who has become acquainted with its 
ubiquitous enormities and oaprioes: these may be exentplified by the forms 
of the Sanskrit word vipdcayet, as, with uniform scansion, terminating lines 


i 
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of verse, viz. vapücayet, cayi, cayat, cayi, °cayela, “cayeta, °cayetha, “cayta, 
“cayitia, Soayttid, vapaucayeta, “cayetid, vdpäcaytta, vipācayittā. By Professor 
.Bailey the problem has been solved by separation, as already mentioned, of 
the Sanskrit paragraphs, a method which facilitates comparison and has the 
advantage of completeness. At a far earlier date a third procedure had been 
tried. Professor Bailey mentions a MS., seen some six years previously on one 
afternoon in the India Office Library, wherein Dr. Hoernle had begun a study 
of part of this text. Upon inquiry some two years later the MB. was not 
traceable, but Professor Bailey thinks that it is evidently identical with an 
item Sec by Pargiter in his list of Dr. Hoernle's MS. papers (JRAS., 1923, 
pp. 551-2), “ though under the wrong title Siddhasara." This account is not, . 
ib seems, free from error.’ Hoernle had certainly laboured long over the 
Siddhasara, and Mr. Pargiter’s printed description (1923) is, no doubt, exactly . 
correct. The MB. seen for a short time by Professor Bailey, and now perhaps ' 
recovered from war-time seclusion, may be the preas-copy of Hoernle’s proposed 
edition of a part of the Jivakapustaka, prepared for publication as Volume II 
of his Manuscript Remains of Buddhist. Literature (vol: i, 1916). The copy, 
which had remained with the Press, was ultimately handed in Oxford to the 
present reviewer and was deposited (1934) in the India Office Library. ' Unless ` 
a recollection js mistaken, there exists among the Hoernle papers even a sheet 
of corrected próof. 

The partioular point of this narration is to note that Hoernle had dealt 
differently from his successors with the matter of the Banskrit paragraphs, 
arranging for the printing of them in the places where they are found in the 
MS., but with distinctive type. Whether this not abnormal procedure would 
have been convenient to scholars and to the printer may be considered by those 
specially concerned. 

The interesting circumstance that a text partly ar in c. 1916 by 
Hoernle for publication should after Professor Bailey's full facsimile edition 
in Copenhagen (1938) have been edited, though not entire, by Professor Konow 
with translation and Khotanese vocabulary, in Oslo (1941), and is now included 
in Professor Bailey’s Cambridge volume, should not be dismissed without 
further reference to Hoernle's work. The personal regret that he did not live 
to see a publication of his edition might now, as regards the Khotanese text 
itself, ignore the loss to scholarship, if the interval has in fact brought con- 
siderable improvements in readings and interpretations. But Hoernle, the 
most laboriously exact of scholars, had devoted a great part of his later energies 
to the study of Indian medical literature, his monumental edition of the 
“Bower MS.” being only one item. The other new treatises from Central 
Asia were studied by him in the elaborate way exemplified by his oopious 
extracts from the Siddhasära and his medical vocabulary to it. That his 

.J'ivakapustaka MS. is loaded with precise information concerning the subject- 
matter and the script may be presumed, and this (including a vocabulary with 
references) might deserve to be placed on record. More widely it may be 
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rémembered that Hoernle was the initiator of modern philological research in 
Chinese Turkestan. from the Indian side, the' discoverer of the Khotanese 
language, which he recognized as Iranian and akin to the Pamir dialecte, and 
the earliest and most thorough investigator of the scripts. It should be for his 
successors an agreeable task to extract from his papers whatever notes or other 
materials may still be suitable for publication. 

Professor Bailey's third Text, a Jätakastava different, as he mentions, 
from a like-named poem elicited by him and published in BSOS., IX, pp. 851- 
860, is a translation from an unknown original of not inconsiderable extent. 
From the list of Jütakas, for the most part identified previously in Codices 
Khotonenses, it is clear that the text is not dependent upon the Bodhisattva- 
jitakasya dharmagands (go read) described in Album Kern, p. 406. 

For Text No. 4, a Bhadracarya-deéanä, Professor Bailey is able to refer to 
a Sanskrit original included in the Gandaeyüha-sütra, now available in print. 
The text is, in fact, the famous Bhadracari-pranidhana, of which the scholarly 
edition by Watanabbe (a Ph.D. Thesis, 1912), ia not easily accessible: upon the 
evidence of a hand-copy made (c. 1900) from one of the Cambridge University 
Library or R.A.S. MSS. it is apparent that the agreement is substantial. 
[Dr. Watanabbe’s edition has now been inspected in the Bodleian.] 

In Text b, portions of the Sucarna-prabhasa, identifications could be made 
in the edition of Suzuki or in that of Nobel, the one actually cited. The numerous 
small Stein fragments, additional evidence of the well attested popularity of 
that sūtra in Central Asia, will not in cases where no part of the title oocurs. 
have been identified without trouble. , 

This Volume I, marked by wide linguistio competence and by insight and 
scholarly precision, should help to secure a recognition of the Khotanese 
language and literature as a department in Oriental Philology: along with 
Professor Konow's Grammar it should also provide students with aocredited 
materials and guidance. The announced further volumes, which are tó cover 
also the MBS. existing in Paris, may perhaps have more miscellaneous contents, 
including “ documenta " with features of popular language and acceasions of 
historical and topographical information. 

x F. W. THOMAS. 


CULTURAL HISTORY FROM THE Vayu PURANA. By DEVENDRAKUMAR RAJARAM 
Pari. (Deccan College Dissértation Series, No. 2.) pp. xviii, 348. Poona : 
Deccan College "Postgraduate and Research Institute, 1946. Rs. 15. 

After a long period of neglect the Puranas are now becoming recognized, 
as being important not only-for the study of Indian culture but also for history. 

: We can now at least assume that there is a historical basis, and that rt does 

not melt away into solar mythology or poetio fiction. "This may be so even 

if we do not entirely share Dr. Patil’s respect for Pargiter by “taking for 
granted that his works are a sure basis in the interpretation of the ancient 
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political tradition”. We may have the tradition, but the interpretation is 
another matter. The work is well arranged methodically by having the various 
subjects disposod in a series of chapters giving the bare evidence of the Purana. 
Then in a parallel series of chapters each item is discussed, social organization, 
women, and marriage, etc. Here the author seems to have tried to include 
too much. It may be necessary in discussing the origin of drees to begin with ` 
nudity, but this does not concern the:information to be gained from the 
Purana. Nor need the question of a supposed period of promiscuity be raised 
when we want to know the puranio conception of marriage. What the author | 
really discusses is not promiscuity but license. Very often the author’s con- 
clusions rest on secondary evidence, and this is of course sometimes unavoidable. 
The only Jatakas that he seems to be aware of are those of Ceylon, and his 
references are usually not direct but to the works of Fick and Hazra. It is 
worse still when he tells us that “scholars generally take the society and 
culture represented by them as belonging to the age of Buddha himself if not - 
earlier ". They could hardly be historical scholars who did so, when we know 
that the jataka- -tales were put into their present ahape by Ceylon commentators 
removed by many centuries from the age of Buddha. Another useful feature 
of the work is the alphabetical list of important subjects, the longest being 
one of nearly 1,500 place-names and tribes. Others are classes of ornamenta, 
food, musical instruments, weapons, and plant-names, material enough for 
another work. 


E. J. THOMAS. 


THE SABHAPARVAN. Critically edited by Franxuin EpamgTON. (Mahabharata, 
. faso. 18, 14) pp. lxvii, 517; plates 6. Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, 1944. f 

. It is now possible to Bee in more correct perspective the aims and some 
of the achievements of the critical edition of the Mahābhārata. . The idea of 
such an edition, first mooted by European scholars, was naturally determined 
by the method of editing a classical work so as to arrive at a primitive text, 
or at least at a stage from which an Ur-Tezi might emerge. Fortunately the 
scheme was transferred to the land which contains the necessary materials, 
_ and where the essential problems could be realized. The masterly and eloquent 
Prolegomena of the first editor, the late lamented Vishnu 8. Sukthankar, 
states what these problems are. He-remarked that even when the scheme was 
transferred to India the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute did not 
realize the enormousness of the project or the complicaciés of the whole problem. 
He knew well enough the problem that faced the classical philologists, and his 
pulverizing of this and other rival suggestions oan be read with exhilaration. , 
He was thus all the more able to state the intention of the real scheme, that is, 
to take into oohsideration all important versions of the Great Epic and to 
collate and estimate all important MBS., thus giving all essential aid to anyone ` 
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who wished to prooeed to further reconstruction. He then statod his principles 
for forming the text, emendation, eto., priasipise that are now being carried 
out by the individüal editors. : 

It'is gratifymg to see the ER ‘co-operation of Western scholars. 
Dr. Sukthankar spoke of the immense debt that he owed to his Guru, the late 
H. Lüders, and now we have the Sabhäparvan edited by Professor F. Edgerton, 
of Yale. His work illustrates the fact that the problems tend to multiply or 
be modified. One is that with the increase of accessible MSS. he finds it necessary 
to elaborate the classification. of the different recensions. Another interesting 
point is that in Adhy. 28, 49, he has found the name of Rome. From this 
single word he concludes that this must now be recognized as the oldest 
occurrence in India of the name of Rome, and hé goes on to say that it justifies 
the inference that “ our text ” cannot have been composed at any time before 
this city name came to the ears of the Indians, and this means, “ surely not 
before the first century 5.0., and very likely not until a century or two later.” 
But he finds more. The whole line is: Antakhim catva Romam ca Yavanänäm 
puram tatha. In the first name he sees Antioch. The word, however, is his 
conjecture for Agtavim with variants Avarim, Ajaewm, Ajavim. Further 
discoveries of this kind would be very weloome. 

E. J. Tuomas. 


BHIRMAPARVAN, Part I. With editorial note by 8. K. Bervarxar. (Mahi- 
bhārata, fasc. 15.) pp. x, 392; es 3. Poona : Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, 1945. 

“The late editor’s position has now been worthily filled by Dr. 8. K. 
Belvalkar, and he here gives us the first half of the Bhïgmaparvan. This portion 
contains two important episodes, the account of the cosmography of the 
world (Adhy. 6-13) with the problem of its relation to the corresponding 
Purana passages, and thé Bhagavadgita. The latter the editor has also edited 
separately as a reprint’ [Bee below]. For full discussion we await the oom- 
pletion of the Parvan.  - . 

x l E. J. Tomas. 


THE Buagavapalri, Critically edited by SERIPAD KRISHNA BELVALKAR. 
(Reprinted from Bhismaparvan, Part I [see above]) pp. xxxii, 108; 
plates 4. Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1945. 

This reprint of the Bhagavadgitā is is ebpecially weloome, as it contains the 

. text of all the evidence for the Kashmir variante, and the editor shortly 

examines the views of F. O. Schrader. The Editorial Note is too short for a real 

discussion, but he concludes that the majority of the Kashmir variants are of 

a secondary character. The appendices contain the Gitäsara and other items 

not easily accesaible. 

A word must be Bald of the beautiful coloured illustrations that accompany 
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this edition. They are due to the skill and archæological learning of Shrimant 
Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, Ruler of, Aundh. He describes the care which has 
_ been taken in studying the antiquarian details so that the whole may harmonize . 
, With what is known of the life of the Epic period. Here it can only be said 
that they give one the impression of the changing scenes of the Epio as viewed 
“by the people of Bhäratavarga and portrayed by the "ENS Indian artists of 
Widin. ; 
E. J.. THOMAS. 


Tue BHAGAVvADGITA. Authorised version edited with index of quarter-lines 
by SmgrPAD KRISHNA BELvALKAR. pp. 20, 141. Poona: Bilvakufija 
Publishing House, 1941. As. 12. | 

A curious fact about this “ authorised version ” is that it is not a version, 
but the plain Sanskrit text, and there is-nothing to show who has suthorised it. 

All the editor tells us is that “for the portion dealt with inithe pratipada 

(word-for-word) Bhàsya of Sankara (ii, 11, to xviii, 78), the text underlying 

that Bhägya can justly be called the ‘ Authorised Version’ of the Gita", 

that is, the text which happened to be current, on the editor’s reckoning, over 

a thousand years after the composition of the poem. For anyone who wants 

to know what Sankara’s text was this is highly important, but even the editor 

in one instance does not keep to it, and to the fourth Adhyäya he gives a title. I 

. which is not even among the variants of the oritical edition, nor do the usual 

editions of the Bhásya recognize it. For the rest, this edition must be the 

handiest and most easy for reference that has ever been published, and ita 
value is immensely increased by an index of each of the padas of every stanza. 
E. J. THomas. 


` 


Tux Baaavanoïrä. English translation, with an introduction . . . and an 
index of proper names. By SHRIPAD KRISHNA BELVALKAR. pp. o, 128. 
Poona: Bilvakufija Publishing House, 1943. Rs. 2. 

Perhaps the most important part of Dr. Belvalkar's translation of the 
Gita is his long introduction, in which he expounds his view of the meaning 
and purpose of the poem, for the translation itself is not so much a rendering 
of the actual words as an interpretation of them in acoordanoe with the intro- 
ductory exposition. Thus, fiänayoga becomes “ the method of Discriminating- 
Pose" and karmayoga “the method of Even-tempered Activism”. “The 
prooeea-of-subjeotivation is the assumption of inwardnees ” represents Ebo 
"dhyátmam uoyate. Square braoketa help to determine the translator’s meaning, 
and in a striking manner when na kimotd api cintayet becomes “ one should 
not think of anything [else] whatever". In spite of his retaining Sankara’s 
text he is far from preserving Sankara’s 1 RHO The Git& for him is not 
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mere “ pabulum to the philologist, the antiquarian, or the analytical scholar ”, 
but a living voice that o&n come home to men and women in all the manners 
and moods of their life. It is addressed. to the,“ Bons of India ", to whom 
Arjuna’s dolour, his moral difficulties, and problems, are directly typical of 
their own. - Accordingly the ethical aspect all through is emphasized. The 
Gita is “one of the most outstanding treatises on the Philosophy of Human 
Conduct.”. This indeed involves the aspects of the outer world in which the 
man must act, the function of God in the world, the problems of free will and 
evil, maya and avatära, macrocosm and microcosm, and many exegetic riddles 
are solved by the way. But, as here expounded, these problems and the Ideal 
itself are envisaged in “ terms of world-values ". The Gita is “ an art of ethics 
and of human conduct ”, and has an immediate bearing upon the problems 
that are facing the land of its birth, the Bharatavarga.of to-day and to-morrow. 
Thus the problem of its composition, the meaning that it had for the author, 
and the interpretations put upon it by the various schools are set on one side. 
For these matters one must turn to the translator’s Basu Malik Lectures. 
| E. J. THOMAS. 


0 
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THE VIKRAMANKADEVACARITA : MAHAKAVYA. Edited by SHASTRI MURARI LAL 
Nacar. (Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Series, No. 82.) pp. 12, 40, 
326, 46. Benares: Government Sanskrit College, 1945. Rs. 2.12.0. 

Buhler’s edition of the Vekramánkadevacarita is well known, but the present 
edition, except for one that may be neglected, is the first that may be called 
complete and worthy of the subject. When in 1874 Bühler and H. Jacobi 
copied the MS. their time was so limited that some verses were omitted and 
others imperfectly read. This unfortunate ciroumstanoe has now been 
rectified. The editor has diligently revised the text, and gives all that is known 
about the scanty MB. evidence. The historical matter of the poem was well 
treated by Bühler, but he appeared to consider the poem as nothing but & 
source of history. He found it unduly enlarged by the introduction of irrelevant 
descriptions of the seasons and of court amusements. The fact that Bilhana 
was a great poet and wrote what was in the first place a masterpiece of poetical 
literature was hardly recognized. Everything that did not oontribute historical 
facte was so much irrelevant matter. This side of the subject has been well 
and ably treated by the present editor. He writes in Sanskrit, for the edition 
is, intended for Indian students, and he has studied and weighed the views of 

Indian and Western scholars from the point of view of Indian poetical theory. 

He also gives a verbal commentary of great practical use. In his treatment of 

the historical aspect he has been equally thorough, and he has enriched his : 

account of the Western Calukyas and Vikramaditya VI in particular with 

a map and a number of dynastic tables. f 

be og | i E. J. Tuomas. 
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Tue TAUTATITAMATATILAKA. By BHavapEVA Buarra. Part HI. Edited 
by... A. CHINNASWAMI SASTRI and... PATTABHIRAMA SHASTRI. (Princess: 
of Wales Barasvati Bhavana Texts, No. T9.) pp. 3, 19, 483-908, 7. Benares : 
Government Sanskrit Library, 1944. Rs. 2:12.0. 

This is the third part (the last 400 pages) of Bhavadevabhatta’s commentary, 
on Kumärila’s Tantravärtika. It contains the portion dealing with the third - 
adhyäya of the Mimaémsd-sfitras. Tutatita, says the general editor in a fore- 
word, is said to be ahother name of Kumärila, but no further explanation is 
given of this interesting fact. The volume also contains the introduction to 
the whole, written in Sanskrit by Pandit Pattabhirima Sastri. He discusses 

` the importance of Bhavadeva's work and its relation to the two other com- 
mentaries, the Asia of Paritogamiéra and the Nyàyasudhà of Bomeévara, as 

"well as the attitude of Khandadeva and the Navya-nyäya school and the 

influence that Bhayadeva exercised on them.  Bhavadeva's date (twelfth ` 

century} is discussed with more than usual precision owing to the existence 
of a praéasti. There is a useful index of the quotations from the Vedas and 
à i : E. J. THomas. 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN HISTORY AND INDOLOGY. Vol. 3 (1940). . 
By Braz A. FRRNANDES. pp. li, 978. Bombay: Bombay Historical 
Society, 1944. Rs. 12.8.0. 

This is sure to be welcomed by all students of Indian history ini Indology, 

. and the editor, with the Board of Editors of the Bombay Historical Society, 

deserves every encouragement. Not only has the aim been to inolude all 
independent works, but the separate papers of Congresses, Festschriften, and 
periodicals are enumerated, Two comprehensive indexes make it easy to 
consult. An important feature, which makes the whole most interesting 
reading, will be found in the annotations describing the contents and occasionally 
giving extraots from reviews. There are also several special articles on recent 

- archæological discoveries, with three plates and a separate section on the 

Talamio World. Little is wrong in the way of misprints, but AP. and EV. 
should appear in the list of abbreviations. 
E. J. Tuomas. 


5 


Tum SAMDESA RASAKA or ABDUL RAHAMAN. Edited, with English transla- 
tion, notes, etc., by Sar JIA VIJAYA MUNI and HARIVALLABH BHAYANI. 
(Binghi Jain Series, No. 22.) pp. 4, 14, 18, 106, 124 ; = pios. Bombay : 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1945. Rs. 7.8.0. ` 

This book is a welcome addition to the store of Apabhramda literature. It 
waa written by ‘a Muslim weaver of “the Mleocha country in the Wi 
apparently the region west of the Panjab. His name, Abdul Rahaman (or 
better Abdurrahman), has been deduced, from the Abdala Rahamana of the 
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commentary and the Addahamêna which occurs in the text. In view of the 
form of his father's name Mirasena, Abdala Rahamana is perhaps an incorrect 
interpretation. | 

The poem, which Sri Jina Vijaya Muni assigns to the twelfth century, 
deals with a well-worn topio, the separation of 8 wife from her husband. Its 
literary quality is not of the highest order, as the poet himself admits. “ My 
song should be sung not to dullards or pandite but to ordinary folk." But 
it is not without charm. The scene is laid at Vijayanagara (Vijayanayara-), 
which the commentary identifies with Vikramapura, possibly Bikaner. The 
deserted wife waylays a traveller who is passing from Multan to Cambay, 
where her husband is, and asks him to take a message to him. This consists 
of a number of short poems in various metres and it is the number and variety 
of these metres which constitutes the poem a “rasayam ", as distinguished 
from the ''r&sau", which uses a limited number of metres. The metrical 
analysis has been made by Professor Bhayani and is one of the strongest 
features of this book. He has followed the tradition of Jacobi, Alsdorf, and 
H. D. Velankar, and uses the classifications of the Pingalas with discretion. 

But the interest is ohiefly linguistic. Hitherto with the exception of the 
Bengali Buddhistic Dohäs of Kanha and Saraha, ably edited by M. Shahidullah, 
all Apabhraméa texts are of Jain origin. The Sashdeáa Rasaka gives additional 
support to the view that the use of Apabhramés was not confined to one com- 
munity. Sri Jina Vijaya Muni, who is responsible for the text, has provided 
ample critital apparatus, but has not felt himself justified in calling it a critical 
text, as his manuscripts are undated and vary considerably. However, many 
of the variations appear to be of minor importance and metrical considerations 
have often determined the choice of readings. The text, therefore, is quite 
usable. 

It is not possible here to mention more than one or two points. Professor 
Bhayani has detected the influence of several dialects, Old Western Rajasthani, 
Dingala, and the Midland dialects. The word àraddo “ weaver ” appears to 
be a new desi discovery. Elsewhere the Midland koliya- is used. Samnehaya 
(r@sayam) is used for Sandesa- (rdsakam), recalling the Sindhi words saneho, 
sanehado "love-message ". One MS., apparently the oldest, prefers daha- 
to dasa- “ ten ”, a variant not unknown to Prakrit, but none the less dialectical. 

The volume is clearly printed, carefully bound, and contains few misprints. 
It well maintains the high standard of this excellent series. 
ALFRED MASTER. 
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Kora Texts. By M. B. EwxNzAQg. With folk-tale analyses by Srrru THOMPSON. 

` pp. vii, 1-192; 193-390; 1-190; iv, 191-374. (University of California 

Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 2, nos. 1, 2; Vol. 3, nos. 1, 2.) Berkeley 

& Los Angeles: University of California Press; London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1944-6. 10s, 6d. 

The author spent twelve inontis at intervals during the years 1936-8 
in India doing field-work on Kota, and these four volumes embody the resulta ` 
of his researches. Kota is a Dravidian language spoken by about 1,500 persons 
living in the Nilgiri hills not far from Ootacamund and differing in essential 
details from the neighbouring languages. 

The tribe speaking Kota forms part of a microcoantic ‘community, which 
is an old type of the modern large Hindu communities composed of complemen- 
tary socio-religious castes grafted on to the four Brahmanic varnas. The Nilgiri 
system comprises four tribes: the Todas, herdsmen, who now eat no meat, 
perform priestly functions, and whose life centres round the: buffalo; thé 
Kotas, artisans, musicians, eaters of meat (and, one may suppose, drinkers of 
liquor) and untouchable ;. the Kurumbas, forest-dwellers, hunters, and, 
sorcerers; and the Badagas, agriculturists and field-labourers, who supply 
the community with grain. Thus we have the herdsman-priest, the dissolute 
craftaman-artist, the woodsman, wild, but feared for his magical powers, 
and the steady agriculturist. The latter is suppoped to be a latecomer from 
the north, as his name implies. The community is symbiotic. The tribes . 
composing it live in scattered intermingled villages and have mutüal obliga- 
tions, both religious and economic. The Todas provide ghi for Kota ceremonies, 
the Kotas attend Toda and Badaga ceremonies as musicians, and Bo on. There 
is no purely social intercourse and even the religious systems of the four tribes 
are very different. They do not speak one another's languages (the atthor 
writes that they speak mutually unintelligible languages, which as the tales 
show, -is incorrect) and their folklore technique is divergent. 

The folk-tales of. which the major part of the four volumes consista give 
a full picture of the customs and ideas of the Kotas and of their relations with 
the other tribes. In Part IV Professor Stith Thompeon’s classification of the 
folklore motifs of the tales will greatly facilitate the work of the folklorist. 

The author was faced with the usual problem of translators, whether to 
satisfy the needs of the linguist or of the anthropologist (here representing the 
general reader). He has decided on a translation which reproduces the Kota 
idiom, so far as is possible, even if this resulta in awkward and un-English 
phrasing. The texts in Roman transcription, which is explained in the intro- 
ductory portion, face the translation and it is easy to identify one with the other. 
A short grammar and a linguistic analysis of five sentences are of great assistance. 

The author is as interested in the linguistic as in the anthropological aspect 
of his texts, but his divided interests have somewhat prejudiced his work as 
& unity. Translations in readable English without the texts would have 
lightened the work of the anthropologist and the ration of linguistic analysis 
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is meagre indeed. But, no doubt, both these needs will be met in course of 
time. : 1 

The material is derived chiefly from one informant, a procedure ordinarily 
undesirable, but the author successfully defends his method by pointing out 
that his informant Tu] was acknowledged by Kotas to be the best story-teller 
of the tribe and so set the standard. The stories were reoorded directly by 
dictation, and the author feels that he might have removed much of the 
artificiality of this method if he had been able to get his informant to tell his 
stories into a recording machine and had afterwards transcribed the texts from 
the recordings. Useful and necessary as an additional aid though a recording 
machine may be, it is indeed fortunate that Mr. Emeneau was obliged to 
analyse phonemes, listen, question, and transcribe. It is as important to know 
what an informant means to say as what he actually says. In any case successful 
recording entails careful rehearsing, and with a machine the large quantity of 
material now presented to us would not have been obtained. Further, what 
was produced would have been just as artificial, or more so, a8 a text made 
from dictation. 

As regards the phonetic presentation it is difficult for a European student 
to appreciate the Bloomfield-Voegelin methodology and the advantages of 
referring to ‘automatic morphophonemic rule 1” in a case of simplification 
of geminate consonants. One would have wished that the vowels <a>, <i>, 
<u> (Part I, p. 15) had been described more exactly. Reference to the 
cardinal vowels is made only for <e> and <o>. The reader accustomed 

to English usage will note that the term “secondary " phoneme is applied 
to intonation and even to the pause. 

The description of consonants; including a distinction between dental, 
retroflex, and apico-alveolar consonants and also between the occlusive, 

` affricate, and fricative values of t and d, is of great interest. But inspection 
of the texts leads to the suspicion that the dental and apico-alveolar con- 
sonants are free variants of one phoneme. The distinction between r and d 
is not clear in words such as wge-dme-l and kubirke-dme:l (ibid., p. 160, 
lines 2, 4, when he shot, p. 142, sec. 25, when they bowed to). There is an 
overfondness for consonant groups and one feels that anjrígéodk overstrains 
the theory of the syllabic consonant. It is noticeable also that the god Kanatr 
of p. 142 is Kaparr at p. 174. 

Generally the phonology and principles of grammar have been faithfully 
described and analysed, and in these volumes we have a mine of valuable 
material, which cannot fail to be of high value to Dravidianists and others. 


ALFRED MASTER. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO TELUGU ng. By ALFRED Magrgn, C.I.E., M.A. 
pp. 31. London: Luzac and Co., 1947. bs. 

This Introduction to Telugu Grammar is devised aa an aid to bonus | 

to give a general idea of the structure of the language-to those who have had 
" mo experience of this kind of language before. It is not a grammar in the full ` 
sense, and in fact is intended to be used in conjunction with Arden's Telugu. 
Grammar. To this ehd references to that work are provided in the margin. 
The comparative and historical side of the Telugu language is left alone, since 
this would be of no use to the beginner (unlees he is already familiar with other ' 
Dravidian languages, which is unlikely) and would in fact confuse rather than ' 
instruot at this stage. The aim is strictly pedagogical: to present in as short 
a space as possible the salient points about the language. As such it can be 


`‘ thoroughly recommended and students will be well advised to make use of it. 


They are provided in a small compass with information which is clearly 
presented, and which if thoroughly assimilated at the beginning of their studies 
u 6 go Dens a proceed te AE ihe nage 


AS T. Burrow. | 


Historical GRAMMAR OF OLD KANNADA. By GOvIND BWAMIRAO Gar. (Deccan 
٠ ' College Dissertation Series, No. 1.) pp. xvi, 232. Poona, 1946. Rs. 15. ; 
' The earliest Kanarese inscriptions dating from the sixth and seventh 
centuries were dealt with by A. N. Narasimhia in his Grammar of the Oldest 
Kanarese Insorvptions (Bee BSOAS., XI, p. 260). Dr. Gai, who was awarded 
a Research Scholarship in 1939 at the Deccan College Postgraduate and 
Research Institute, took up the work where the previous book left off, and has. 
produced a study of the inscriptions that date from the eighth to the tenth 
centuries A.D. lt is in this period that some of the most important changes 
took place in the language, and by a study of the dated inscriptions the develop- 
ments oan be followed in detail. The change p > À, ahortly to become universal, 
is fecorded in one inscription only in the tenth century (A.D. 931, p. 14). The 
letter r is written sporadically for rin examples from all thé three centuries 
(p. 15) indicating a popular tendency to confuse the two sounds long before 
the practice became established in standard usage.. Original Dravidian v- 
is still preserved in the eighth century in a considerable minority of instances ; 
by the tenth century it has been practically completely expelled by the Kanarese 
. substitute b-. The change Í (r) > }, characteristic of later Kanarese, is found 
sporadically but rarely in all three centuries, and had obviously not by. the 
end of this period gained any wide acceptance. 

The language of the inscriptions is treated in detail and with great thorough- 
ness by Dr. Gai. In addition the text of the inscriptions is printed, which is 
a great convenience, and a full glossary of words is added at the end. In detail 
there are some minor points that can be criticized. Thus the “ orthographic 
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errors" enumerated on pp. 2-8 are by no means all such; some represent 
definite phonetic changes or variante and should be so registered. For instance, 
padinaru (eighth century) for padinäru “ sixteen ^ represents a pronunciation 
in which the à had been shortened, a process which commonly occurred in the 
second half of compound words. Likewise bhaforar, mahajanam, etc. The 
short e- in elnüru “700” is a genuine form and not miswritten for &[müru, 
of.-Ta. eju-nüru. Skt. eiÀamga-, vihaga- should not be quoted in a list of words 
illustrating the treatment of the preconsonantal nasal in Kanarese (p. 10). 
Concerning the writing of double consonants after r, the author remarks, 
“it is not known whether it was pronounced as long " (p. 12): Telugu provides 
some evidence that it was, since here the double consonant is retained even 
after the r has been transposed: Te. proddu (< *porddu): Ka. poltu, Te. 
krouvu “fat”: Ka. korvu, korbu, kobbu. 

The volume will be found useful by all those interested in ١ epigraphy or 
linguistics. The documents are of the highest value for the study of the early 
Kanarese language because they are contemporary evidence and therefore 
serve as a check on the statements of the grammarians and on the text of the 
literary works of the tenth century, which are preserved only in manuscripts 
of a much later date. Without doubt they oonfirm the authenticity of these. 
The literary texts, when cleared of the inevitable manuscript corruptions 
(and with the aid of the grammarians and the contemporary documents con- 
tained in the inscriptions this can be done reliably) present an acourate picture 
of the standard literary idiom of the tenth century. The differenoes between 
the literary texts and the inscriptions is that the former are more correct, that 
is to say, they present in its purest form the standard official language, whereas 
the inscriptions, being composed on the whole by persons of less pretentions 
to literary knowledge, contain provincialisms and modernisms which were 
excluded from the standard language at this time. Now that the inscriptions 
have been adequately dealt with, the next important task is to deal in the 
same detail with the language of the books prior to A.D. 1000, and it is to 
be hoped that Dr. x M daka 


near future. 
T. Burrow. 


Tus INDIAN Anontves. Vol. I, No. l. .pp. 96. Imperial Record Department; 
Government of India: New Delhi, January, 1947. Rs. 2. 
. This new periodical, intended primarily for librarians in India, should 
fulfil a very useful function in disseminating knowledge of methods of preserving 
and renovating old archives and manuscripts. In addition to original articles, 
it is the editorial policy to reprint from. European and American journals | 
technical articles which might be of interest in Indian libraries. About half 
of the firsb number is devoted to News Notes on archives and reoord offices in 


India, Rem and America. 
JOHN BROUGH. 
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INDIA AND DEMOGRAOY. By Sir GrogaE Sonusiue and Guy Warr. pp. xvi, 444. 
London: Macmillan, 1941. 12s. 6d. 


This book constitutes a first-class statement from a liberal and British ` 


point of view of the main political and economic problems of modern India, 
thé validity of the major part of which still stands despite the intervention 
of the war and the division of Indis into two Dominions since its publication. 
In the first part of the book, written by Mr. Wint, who spent the greater part 
of two years in India for the purpose, the main trends of India's history are 
neatly summarized, and current problems—such as the strength and stability. 
of the main groups in the Indian, National Congress, the influence of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the moving forces in the Muslim League—more fully treated. 
‘A smoother sense of continuity and a finer-perspective might perhaps have 
been achieved: if the full import of the uncertainty in the direotion of British 
policy in.Iridia between 1905 and 1919 had been brought out. In fact, Britain 
never wholly regained the political initiative lost in those years. In general, 
however, the development of events has justified the soundness of Mr. Wint’s 
treatment, including the last poignant sentence of his summary: “ When; one 
reflecta on the blood-drenched ‘history of Axis, one olings to the present and 
dreads what the future may hold." ` | 
In the second section of the book, written by Bir George Schuster, a more 
optimistic note is struck. After aketching the main social and political tasks . 
facing the Government of India, he | stresses the vastness of the economic 
opportunity for India in her own internal development. His appreciation of 
the difficulties to be dealt with is as wise as his proposals in the political, 
social, and economic fields are practical and: forceful. I 
As one reads on, the two sections of the book tend to fall apart, the 
Indian problems of the day being seen not so much against the background 
of India’s history, but rather against that of current world conditions; and. 
Part IU, which might have M the paies has still to be written. 
e H. PHILIPS. 


THE VickRoy-anp GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. By A: B. RUDRA. pp. xv, 
: 362. London: Oxford University Press, 1940. 15s. de 
t. This-book; originally presented as a thesis for the degree-of Doctor of 
Philosophy. in the University of London, has obvious merits and defects. 
The author has covered a wide field, used his limited range of materials with 
care and judgment, and presented a comprehensive account in sober and 
precise form. It is useful indeed to hàve brought together so much information 
from scattered secondary sources, revealing at once the width and yet-extra- 
ordinary delicacy of the Viceroy’s function. Di. Rudra deals successively with 
the appointment and tenure, the sources and nature of the powers of the 
Governor-General, his place in the administration, his relations with Secretaries 
and Members and the Executive Council, and also with the Secretary of State. 
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Dr. Rudra, however; has been, content to range M over published seoondary 
sources ; and herein lies the greatest weakness in his work. This is the more 
surprising becausé he himself quotes with approval Lord Curzon's view that : 
“ The true story of each Vioeroyalty is in reality written in the weekly private 
letters which are exchanged between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. . . 
Were these letters to be given to the world the history of Viceroys might 
in some cases require to be entirely rewritten." This failure to inveetigate 
the many primary sources available makes one doubt the claim made in the 
foreword by Professor Laski that this study is “long likely to remain the 
standard treatise for the period that it covers ". 

In his treatment of the Viceroy's Executive Council the author ought 
properly to have discussed in greater detail the emergenoe of the portfolio 
system, giving due stress to the writings of Bir Bartle Frere on the subject: 
and he should also have included a list of Viceroys, thus preventing the reader 
from falling into the error, among others, of assuming (pp. 59-60) that Lytton 
preceded Canning, and that Dalhousie was the nes successor of Wellesley. 

C. H. Pau. - 


ADVENTURERS IN SIAM IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By E. W. HUTCHINSON. 
pp. xxvi, 283; maps and illustrations. London: Royal Asiatic Society, 
_ 1940. 12s. 6d. 

This scholarly and delightful work adds oso to our ünderstanding of the 
history of Siam, particularly of the activities therein of Dutch, English, and 
French adventurers in the seventeenth century. First setting the stage by 
describing from personal knowledge the country and the people, Mr. Hutchinson 
goes on to divide the relations of the traders with the Siamese into three main 
phases. The first extends to the middle of the century, during which time the 
Siamese gave equal encouragement to traders of all nationalities while the 
Dutch proceeded by greater business acumen and application to establish their 
superiority, which they later consolidated by force. The second period ocincides 
with the reign of King Narai, whose anxiety about the power and intentions 
of the Dutch led him to make overtures for an alliance against them, first to 
the English and then to the French. His eagerness to absorb foreign ideas also 
opened him to the influence and schemes of the shrewd young Greek, Con- 
stantine Phaulkon. Narai’s inept diplomacy finally provoked the East India 
Company's attack on Mergui and the French occupation of Bangkok. The third 
period begins with the triumph of the newly aroused Siamese rationalist forces, 
whose policy finally produoed in the eighteenth oentury a spirit of blind and 
arrogant self-sufficiency and a complete suspension of cultural contact with 
Europe. 

Mr. Hutchinson has used a wealth of original sources from the India Office 
Records in London, from the State archives in Paris, the Hague, and Rome, 
and from Tokyo in Japan. Much of his work is quite new; for example, 
he substantially increases our knowledge of Phaulkon, and incidentally reinforces 
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and corrects Mr. Collis’s treatment in Siamese White of Phaulkon’s early ` 
years and relations with the French. From beginning to end, from the helpful 
“introduction and chapter index, through the text itself, made vivid by many 
illustrations, to the useful appendixes, bibliography, and index, the quality 
of Mr. Hutchinson’s work is high. With him it is a pleasure indeed to study . 
* the dreams of men, the seed of commonwealths, the germs of empires ”. 

C. H. Pure. 


Economo PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDIA. Edited by RADHAKAMAL MUKERJRE 
and H. L. Dry. Volume IH.“ pp. xxxvii, 522. London: Macmillan, 1941. 
15s. 

This volume, like its predecessor published in 1939, demonstrates the 
quick progress of economio research in India in recent years. Fourteen writers 
between them present an impresaive survey of India's Industry and Labour, 
Currency and Banking, and Public Finanoe, thus complementing the treatment 
of Indian Agriculture and Trade in the first volume. 

I Broadly speaking, the authors from their different viewpointe agree that. 

there is in India great soope for eoonomio development and an unrivalled 
opportunity to effect it with Indian resources. The neéd for a balanced growth 
of agriculture and industry is brought out again and again, the primary call 
being to' increase the productivity of labour; which of course demands mass 
rural and industrial education. The interconnection of social and economic 
policies is thus made plain. The editor lays down that an inter-provincial 
development authority alone can give effect to such far-reathing plans: but 
unfortunately he does not discuss the possible fields of development which, 
if rapid progrees is to be made, should properly be left open to KAYANG 

, enterprise. 

Inoontestably the information collected within these volumes will be of 
value, not only to-students and teachers; but also to the political rulers and 
economic planners of the new Dominions. 


C. H. Panos. 


Tug WORKING Constrrution IN INDIA. By 8. M. Boss. pp. xxxv, 677. 
. . London: Oxford University Press, 1040. £1 10s. 1 

INDIA'S CONSTITUTION AT Worx. By Bir C. Y^ CuivrAMANI and M. B. Masani. 
pp. vi, 212. Bombay & Calcutta: Allied Publishers, 1940. 65. 

These commentaries on the Government of India Act, 1935, were intended 
for politicians and publie men who had need of short notes on the meaning 
and history of each section of the Act and also a general survey of its two years’ 
operation. In Mr. Bose's large volume an introduction to each chapter presenta 
a comparison of the old and the new law and gives the reasons for change. - 
Although the turn of events has somewliat reduced the usefulness of his work 
it will remain of value to the student of India's constitutional history, if only 
because it reveals the splendid quality. of the draughtamanship of the Act 
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and the fact that the whole strength of the English political world had sincerely 
laboured for years to produce it. | 

The book by Bir C. Y. Chintamani and Mr. M. R. Musei ا‎ EH 
of strong, uncritical denunciations of the Act. Perhaps they may be allowed 
to speak for themselves. “The people of British India have verily caught 
a Tartar. To catch a Tartar is like unto catching a chill. We do not catch 
either; he or it catches us, and we cannot release ourselves from his or its 
cruel grip. This is the unenviable position that has been created by the federal 
part of the Government of India Act, 1985. It is intolerable.” 

Tt is indeed | 

C. H. Pures. 


MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD. By Manapay DESAI. pp. 191. London: 
G. Allen and Unwin, 1941. 3s. 6d. 


` This uncritical and rambling biography of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the 
first Minister of Education in the Dominion of India, was hastily written in 
1940 to celebrate his election for the second time as President of the Indian 
National Congress. The author, a secretary and close associate of Mahatma 
Gandhi, has indeed missed an axcellent opportunity of giving us an intimate 
and revealing account of the leading Muslim in the Congress ranks. However, 
we learn enough from his sketch to realize what an extraordinary figure the 
Maulana is; both scholar and politician, author of perhaps the best modern 
commentary on the Koran, and one of the shrewdest tacticiana in the National 
Congress ; & Muslim theologian recognized throughout the world of Islam and 
yet accepted before the age of thirty-five as President of one of the largest 
political organizations in the world; a man of strong contrasts in character 
and ability, whose biography when fully treated should make fascmating 
ih , C B. Paias. 
ENGLISH RECORDS or ManaTHA Higrory. POONA RESIDENOY CORRE- 
SPONDENOE. ; ١ 
. Volume 8. Edited by Sir JADUNATH SARKAR. pp. xxviii, 279. Bombay, 
1948. 165. 6d. 
Volume 9. Edited by MAHARAJ Kumar RAGHUBIR SINE. pp. xlv, 456. 
Bombay, 1943. £1 4s. 
Volume 11. Edited by Nmon BHUSHAN Rov. pp. xxxii, 466. Bombay, 
1943. £1 4s. : 

The documents printed in these three volumes relate to the career and 
policy of Daulat Rao Sindhia from his acceasion to the masnad in 1794 to the 
year 1809, which saw the death of his father-in-law and evil oounsellor, Barji 
Rao Ghatge. 

Volume VIII is largely concerned with the Afghan threat to Hindustan in 
the days of Shore and Wellesley. Palmer’s letters and those of Collins, his 
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Buooessor in the Regidency, corroborate what we already know from other 
sources that both Shore and Wellesley made use of the Afghan bogey to further 
٠ their policy in Oudh (vide Life of Lord Teignmouth, i, 405-8). Malcolm in his 
Politioal History over-estimates the danger from Zaman Shah. It is usual to 
state that Wellesley was genuinely alarmed at the advance of the Afghan 
` Jeader and that he cannot be blamed for the precautions he took. But an. 
examination of the documents in Martin's Despatches (i, 404-5; ii, 226) leads 
one to the conclusion that Wellesley, when he was forcing the Treaty of 1801 
` on Baadat Ali Khan, was fully aware that the menace had ceased. : 
Volume IK contains the correspondence of Collins, the Resident, with, 
Sindhia, and details the events and négotiations leading up to the war with 
Sindhia and Berar. It cannot be said that the documents in this volume 
throw much fresh light on the period and the student would be well advised : 
to rely on Martin's Despatches. : 
Volume XI portrays the anti-British intrigues of Daulat Rao Sindhia from 
the Treaty of Surji Arjangaon to the death of Sharge Rao Ghatge. The editor, 
both in his introduction and in the Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records ` 
Commission, vol. xvi, pp. 80-90, is at great pains to prove that Sindhia out- 
witted Wellesley by persuading him that he intended keeping his treaty pledges. 
All this is well known. In fact, there is much evidence to show that Wellesley 
was far too optimistic when he wrote at the, end of the war: “The peace 
which has been concluded comprehends every object of the war, with every 
practicable security for the continuance of tranquillity’ (Owen’s Despatches, 
p. 443). It is difficult to account for the govarnor-general’s belief that the 
Marathas had acquiesced in a settlement which prohibited them from raiding 
the Nizam's territories and from levying chauth on the Rajput States. ` 
When it is remembered that Grant Duff's History of the Marathas was first 
published in 1826, when the writing of what is termed scientific history was in 
its infancy, it is remarkable how it has stood the test of time. Later publica- 
tions like the Selections from the Peshwa's Daftar and the Poona Residency 
Correspondence merely corroborate his conclusions. 
I ^ — ` C. Coru Davas. 


MEM 


PaxreaT, 1701. By T. B. SmgrwALKAR, B.A. (Deccan College Monograph 
Series. I.) pp. xxiv, 141, 9.mape. Poona, 1946. Rs. 12. 

This first volume of the Monograph Series of the Deooan College Research 
Institute has been unusually well produced. The events leading up to Panipat 

` have at last been treated not merely as a chapter in the story of the Mughal 
Empire's fall, but as the turning point in Maratha history. The newly published 
Marathi material, not yet available in English, has been well used. But the 
intrusion of a spirit of nationalism has rendered worthless mych of the work. 
Mr. Shejwalkar oontends that “History must be written by one of the 
nationals ", and he illustrates his thésis with such phrases as “ Their civil 
mannbrs and inoffensive attitude have cost the Marathas not a little in history ” 
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or, in speaking of the failure of the Maratha policy of control through Delhi, 
“That it was a wrong step, impossible of fulfilment on’ account of the selfish; 
unpatriotio, and pusillanimous attitude-of the ruling Muslims is proved at- 
the bar of history." Mr. Shejwalkar’s critical use of the very varied sources 
and his readiness to fit theories to the ground make those frequent lapses the 
more disappointing. ١ 

° J. B. HARRISON. 


Tux MANBABDARI SYSTEM AND THR MUGHUL Anuy. By ABDUL Aziz, Barrister- 
at-Law. pp. vi, xvii, xxiv, 242. Lahore, 1945. Ra. 6. 

There has been the widest disagreement in the interpretation of the terms 
zai and suwar rank: while Horn assumes that zat figures represent the number 
of cavalry enrolled, Irvine speaks of swwar rank as a number of extra horsemen 
and C. 8. K. Rao Sahib has held that zat figures relate to the number of infantry 
maintained. This main issue Mr. Abdul Aziz has very satisfactorily resolved ; 
his arguments, in the words of Moreland, oome very near to proof. After a useful 
survey of the Mongol background of the system, he moves, with a weloome 
feeling for the growth of institutions, to a study of the successive attempts 
made to relate nominal rank to the forces actually maintained, first by the 
introduction of suwar rank by Akbar, then of du-aspa si-aspa rank by Jahangir, 
and finally of the rule of months and reduced pay scales by Shah Jahan. 

The problem of troopers’ pay is not so well handled. The self-contradictory 
rates here assembled can only be understood if we aooept them as being the 
treasury scales, corresponding only very roughly to the pay secured after 
bargaining by the individual. (Thus Manucci noted, “ The wretched soldiers 
naturally agree to anything, all the more madly since they have no other 
means of livelihood.”) 

The author's preoccupation with the Mughal Court limita the value of the 
later chapters, since no attempt is made to study the-local administration of f 
the-mansabdars, or to assess the burden placed by the system upon the revenue 
and upon the peasantry. But the bringing together of so much scattered 
material, ‘and its clear presentation in tabular form, is in itself a most valuable 
service. The provision of an index, a bibliogrephy, and notes on chronology 


and transliteration further enhances the value of the book. 
J. B. HARRISON. 


. Koonomio HISTORY or THE BOMBAY DEocAN AND KARNATAK (1818-1868). 
By R. D. Cuoxszy, M.A., Ph.D. pp. 369. Poona: Oriental Watchman 
Publishing House, 1945. 16s. 

This survey of the first fifty years of British rule covers a period of peculiar 
importance since then was decided the form which the land settlement and 
administration should take in the newly conquered territories. Dr. Choksey 
has used the bulky correspondence in the Peshwa Daftar and the Land Records 
Office to add fresh and lively detail to the known outline of the story. Reporta 
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of deserted villages reveal the ruin caused by Baj1 Rao’s disordered reign. 
Marshall’s survey, confirmed by the high average of revenue remissions, tells 
of an assessment pitched too high by 8 straitened Government. Particularly 
clear is the account of the disruption of the village community caused by the 
transformation of village officials into Government servante—a universal 
problem of foreign governments, for which De Kat Angelino’s first volume on 
Colonial Policy offers interesting parallels. Balancing the failure of American 
experts to introduce American. cottons is the succeas of the very modest attempts 
to improve communications and cut away part of the jungle of toll barriers. 
But in every chapter the dominating impression is that of the vast energy and 
devoted application of the first administrators, Robertson, John Briggs, Grant 
Duff, and Elphinstone. 

Profeasor Gadgil in his introduction points out that the sources, though 
plentiful, are mainly occasional reports on special subjects. For that reason 
Dr. Choksey, though sometimes tempted, has refused to draw any conclusions 
as to quantitative trends. Rather he has provided much new material for 
further studies—a sufficient and welcome achievement. 

Unfortunately the material has not always been well arranged for the 
student. The masa of geographical, administrative, and economic detail 
demands diagrammatic treatment, but the few maps chosen cover neither the 
whole area nor all the topics. A just balance is not always held—“ Specular 
iron was found in the same situation, but hematite in quartz and argillaceous 
iron ores were the more frequent varieties may mean little to some historians. 
An absence ‘of all initials and dates mars the bibliography. Neither index nor 
glossary is given though there are countless technical words, all variously spelt. 
The removal of theae blemishes would add greatly to the value of this book. 


J. B. HARRISON. 


BELROTIONS FROM THE DECOAN COMMISSIONER 8 FILES (Prsnwa DAFTAR). 
PERIOD or TRANBITION (1818-1826). Edited by R. D. Croxsev, MA, 
Ph.D. pp. xii, 248. Poona: Oriental Watchman Publishing House, 
1945. 125. 

This is a companion volume to the Economic History of the Bombay Deccan 
and Karnatak of the same author, reviewed above. The documents selected, 
some 150 all told, cover land administration, customs and excise, coinage, 
exchange and mints, communications, cotton, silk, and indigo cultivation, 
education, and justice. They vividly record every detail of the working of the 
administration and must prove of great value for any study of the economic . 
history of the Deccan. But again there is a lack of technical apparatus—no 
annotations, no index, no bibliography. It is not even possible to refer direct 
from the History to the documents, since in the second book the letters have 
been renumbered without reference to the original file numbers. 


E ou : _. J. B. Harrison. 
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Nea Hnit Yara. By THAHEIN No. Rangoon:. Myanma Alin Thadinsa 
Pres, 1940. Rs. 5. ° 0 

This book gives an'aocount of the relations between the members of the 
." Independent” Government set up by the Japanese in Burma, of whom the 
author was one. It is an interesting story well told. The incidents it relates 
were not individually of great magnitude. Most of them involved some contact 
or conflict with the Japanese: they ‘are narrated in a matter-of-fact style, 
with little touches of characterization, and the general effect is to present the 
Japanese representatives, at their best, as at once efficient and inept—at their 
worst, unspeakable—and the Burmese leaders, not as heroes, but as men who 
stuck to their principles as unyieldingly as was possible in the circumstances. 
It is clear that our opinion of some of the leading personalities of the ocoupa- 
tion period needs to be revised. The most successful portrait is s of the 
author himself. 

The judgments expressed on men and affairs, if one may be LS to 
say so in a learned journal, contain quite as much truth as can be expeoted 
in the utterances of an active politician. For the action of Burmans in giving 
information to the Kempitai against their private enemies the fadile excuse 
is found. that such dishonourable conduct is only to be expeoted of persons 
who have been bred in slavery (pp. 42 and 64). The slavery referred to is the 
period of British rule. The Wetmasut Wundauk, writing of the intrigues of 
‘ministers at the King’s court in the days of Burma’s freedom, blames the 
system of which they were a part, rather than the individuals (Rajadhamma 
Sangaha Kyam, p.17). May honest men cóme by their own under the new régime. 

Of participation in politics by monks very strong disapproval is expressed. 
This disapproval was natural in the circumstances from which it arose—some 
of the clergy resánted a newspaper article inspired by the author as Minister 
for Publicity, in which attempts by monks to procure the dismissal of Govern- 
ment officers were oondemned— but is expressed in such terms as to imply that 
a monk should have no secular interests (pp. 148 sqq.). The interfering monks 
evidently thought that the good old days of King Mindon had returned, when 
they were encouraged to report any kind of grievance and indeed supplied 
with stationery for the purpose (Myamma Min Okchokpon Sadan, iv, 245). 

The prose style of the book is a delight. It steers a middle course between 
the staccata of some recent writing and the involved period of the older books, 
which seemed to hobble the thought and prevent the expression of fmer shades 
of meaning. Thahkin Nu’s prose draws on a wide vocabulary with perhape 
a preference for the idiom of familiar speech—the ''broken-hórned tatter- 
eared ” Japanese cars may serve as an example intelligible in English dress. 
Tt can be straightforward and effective in narrative or argument. And it can 
turn aside from the main theme to pass a humorous comment or raise a query. 
As far as an alien can judge, we seem at last to have a supple Burmese prose . 
style, and must hope that Thahkin Nu, amidst his political activities, will 
still find some time for his first love, literature. ` J. A. STEWART. 
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Tuz VOYAGER or Bm Hexey MIDDLETON TO THE Morucoas, 1004-6. A new 
and enlarged edition with an introduction and notes by Bir WILLIAM 
FOSTER, C.LE. (Hakluyt Society, Second Series, no. Hsu) pp. xliv, 
209, maps 3, illustrations 1. London, 1943. 4 

In 1940 the Hakluyt Society issued a new edition of the account of the 
first expedition sponsored by the East India Company, under tlie title of 
The Voyages of Sir James Lancaster. Closely connected with it was the second: 
expedition described in the present volume.. Here is a reprint of the pamphlet 
of 1606 entitled The Last Hast-Indian Voyage with text no longer modernized. 
as in the Society’s edition of 1855, and in addition there dre three relevant 
narratives, of which the most important is An Ezaot Discourse of the Subttlives 
` ofthe East Indians, by Edmund Soott, now first reproduced in full since it 
appeared in 1606. 

The Last Hast-Indian Voyage gives a first-hand account of the relations 
between English, Dutch, Portuguese, and Asiatics in the Malay Archipelago. 
. As an instance of ita vivid detail one may take an incident typical of Eastern 
diplomacy from the fourteenth century down to the days of Raffles and beyond : 
the delivery by the King of Terrate under Dutch surveillance of a letter 
indecently sealed with the letters H and B (or Hans Beere-pot |) for delivery 
by Middleton to the King of England. Soott’s Discourse gives an equally 
authentic narrative of a,batoh of fourteen Englishmen at Bantam who once 
paraded in “redd and white scarffes and hatbandes " in honour of Queen’ 
Elizabeth. 

Sir William Foster has furnished 4 learned and interesting preface, and his 
notes explain Oriental titles and other-difficulties. It is, of course, a book 
indispensable to the historian. - 

R. O. WiwsrEDT. 

A DICTIONARY or STANDARD MALAY (Maray-Exazsx). By V. E. HENDERAHOT 
and W. Q. SKELLABEAR. pp. 235. Mountain View, California: Pacific 
Prees Publishing Association, 1945. 

There is no copyright in words. But when as here mre safeguard 
a dictionary in legal form, it should mean that in their view there is a limit to 
borrowing the precise definitions and using the actual examples of their 
predecessors. But: the two ex-missionaries responsible for this book have 
lifted without shame or compunction innumerable definitions and examples 
to be found in dictionaries that have been the fruit of original research by the 
late Richard James Wilkinson, Professor van Ronkel, and myself, and that, 
too, when it would have. been. very easy for scholars to vary them. When, 
however, the authors do attempt original work, their efforts are constantly 
unsoholarly, inaccurate, and misleading. They begin, for example, by making 
totally erroneous statements about the Malay of Perak, Penang and Kedah 
(p. 11). They hold the antediluvian opinion that the prefix bér- forms a present 
participle and t&r- a participle.: Of mistakes in the vocabulary only a few can. 
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be cited here. Béndahara does not mean “ treasurer’ ° nor gahara “ parity of 
birth”, nor térdédah “ exposed, of clothing”, but, as I defined it, “ uncovered, 
as & dish or bosom ”. Batin in the peninsula is a title not of Malaya but of proto- 
Malays ; Whee no takkan gilo m mestne Dab nen hon and Ubit not 
nampak but tampak means “to appear, be visible”; permaisuri means not 
necessarily “ queen " but always “a ruler's wife of Koh rayah birth”; dëm 
périolongan Allah is not a Malay idiom, in which déngan would replace déms ; 
dnak haram never means a “ prostitute” unless misfortune has made the 
description “ bastard ” apply. Having plagiarized so freely, the authors need 
hardly have heeitated to go further and oopy, e.g. my سيد‎ of besan, 
instead of giving one vague and uselees. 

The book contains a sprinkling of Javaneep and Indonesian words, but in 
this respect it is not up to date, for it stops short of the war. 

Presumably by “ Indo-European ” the term “ Eurasian ” is meant ? The 
mixed races of Malaya have themselves elected to be known by the 
ordinary and euphonious term. 

R. O. WINBTADT. 





CHINESE CONVERSATION IN THE National Laxauagn. By T. C. Cuao. 
pp. vii, 121. London: Lund Humphries and Co., 1947. 12s. 64. 

There 18 a great deal more to this volume than its slimness might lead one 
to suppose. It contains aixty dialogues of ten sentences each, one dialogue to 
an opening, the Chinese text being printed on the left, and the Gwoyeu romaniza- 
tion with the English translation on the page opposite. Although the print is 
rather small, it is so clear that only people with very weak eyesight are likely 
to complain, The conversations are held between two or sometimes three 
persons, and their subject-matter is of a most varied description. It is certain 
that anyone who goes through them carefully will have imbibed a lot of useful 
. colloquial Chinese. Mr. Chao must be congratulated on having compiled one 
of the best, existing manuals of ite kind. 
- LIONEL GILES. 


CurwzsE SmwrzNOR Senis. By W. Sn«ow and C. H. Lu. Parts II and IIT. 


pp. 166, 55. London: Probsthain, 1944. 10s. 6d.; 3s. 0d. 

These are two neat little volumes to acoompany Part I of the series, which 
was reviewed in BSOAS., XI, 4. One of them gives the Chinese"text, printed 
_ very clearly from an elegant script by Mr. C. Tsui. "There are two sections, 
each containing twenty-five lessons, and the total number of sentences is 
approximately 2,400. The other volume is a glossary, arranged alphabetically 
in Gwoyeu romanization. With characteristic thoroughness, Dr. Simon has 
provided figures after each entry referring to lesson and sentence, while an 
asterisk precedes figures that refer to Section II. Corrections are invited by 
the author, but in a book produced by so careful a scholar it is unlikely that 
many errors have remained undetected. 

Lions. GTLES. 
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Tue Far East MUST BE:UNDERSTOOD. By H. van STRAELEN. PP: 151.. London : 
Luzac and Co., 1945. 108. 6d. 


One of the chapters in this book, “ The Diplomat of the Future ”, has 
already appeared as a separate publication, and was reviewed in BSOAS., XI, 
p. 896. Now we are given several new chapters, all of which stress the lamentable 
ignorance of China and Japan that still prevails in the West, and the importanoe 
of our getting to know them both better. One of the chief obstacles to this 
desirable end, according to Father van Straelen, has been “tho questionable 
information given by the ‘ authorities on the Far Hast’, whose books have 
flooded the market . . . doing great harm ". This “ rather bold statement ”, 
as he himself calls it, must not be taken too literally, for his own oriticism of 
other authors (with one or two notable exceptions) is usually very kind; in 
fact, his praise is apt to be too indiscriminate, for we find writers of very slender 
pretensions receiving far more attention than men of real learning and scholar- 
ship like Legge and Maspero. There are also not a few mistakes, which render 
the chapter “ Towards a Bibliography " less valuable than it might have been. 
Nevertheless, the book contains many wise reflections, and often displays a 
pleasant sense of humour, as when the author describes his meeting with a 
typical globe-trotter who had left himself only three days in which “to do” | 
Japan; or when he tells of another foreigner who after thirty years’ residence 
in the country did not know a word of the language—and was proud of it. 
Perhaps he is unduly discursive here and there: for example, in the chapter 
entitled “The Far East draws nearer” the Far East unfortunately has to 
recede and make room for a lengthy digression on the treatment of negroes’ in 
America. But on the whole, Father van Straelen has well achieved his main 
object, which is “to contribute something towards a better understanding 
between Hdst and West”. A curiously. rambling, inconsequent sort of 
preface is contributed by Professor T. K. Djang, lately a visiting scholar at 
Cambridge, who takes the HT of airing a few grievanoes of his own. 

LIONEL GIRS. 


Tun “ MONGOL ATLAS" o» CHINA. By WALTER FucHs. With 48 facsimile 
maps. (Monuments Berica, Monograph VIII.) pp. 32. Peiping: Fu Jen 
University, 1946. I 

Dr. Fuchs' article, which deals with the work of Chinese cartographers 
under the Ytian or Mongol dynasty, makes it clear that far more was known 
at that timê about Central Aria and other parts of the world than has hitherto 
been supposed. As early as 1320 Chu Beti-pán prepared a great map of China 
and her border countries, called Yg Tu or “ Territorial Map”. No original 
copy has been preserved, and it now exists only in a revised form dating from 
the middle of the sixteenth century. It would appear that, outside of China, 
the map contained only Mongolis and Central Asia, with the possible addition 
of Korea. Distances were indicated by a network of squares. Two even more 
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importent examples of the Mongol period are, (1) the Korean map of 1402 by 
Ch'üan Chin, in a oopy made a century later, and (2) an undated Chinese 
counterpart. Both are based on a very detailed map by Li Tsé-min of about 
1330, which is now lost. They were subsequently rédrawn and combined into 
a new map, to which Japan was added. Thus originated the Hun-1 chiang- 
tas kuo-tu oh t'u, of which a copy dating from about 1500 is still-preserved 
at Kyoto. Painted in colour on silk, it includes the- whole of Asia as well as 
Europe and Africa—the latter, surprisingly enough, already represented in 
a triangular shape, whereas in all Western maps of this period ite tip is turned 
eastwards. Place-names are numerous, as many as a hundred being given for 
Europe alone. As Dr. Fuchs.says, “ the map forms a most grandiose picture of 

the Mongol world empire and of the Early Middle Ages as a whole.” 
Thanks to the scholar Lo Hung-hsien of the sixteenth century, Chu Ssti- 
pén’s map of 1320 has reached us in the form of an atlas, revised and enlarged, 
under the title Kuang yü t'u. (This, incidentally, was used as the foundation 
of the Novus Atlas Sinensis, by Martin Martini, “the father of the geographic 
` knowledge of China ”.) The original manuscript version of 1541 no longer 
exists, but is inoorpórated in the first printed edition of about 1555, which 
contains forty-eight sheets. These sheets are reproduced in facsimile at the 
end of Dr. Fuchs’ monograph. They comprise a general map of China, sixteen 
provincial maps, sixteen maps of the border regions, two new maps of south- 
east and south-west Asia, three maps of the Yellow River, three of the Grand 
Canal, two of sea routes, two of Mongolia, and one each of Korea, Annam, and 
Central Asia. In addition, there are sixty-eight sheeta of statistical information, 
and one with prefaces by Chu Ssti-pén and Lo Hung-hsien. Several later 
editions differ from one another in yarious respecte. In that of 1579 the mapé 
show a decided falling-off owing to carelesanees in drawing. The latest edition 
of all is dated 1789. Dr. Fuchs concludes his scholarly monograph with the 
discussion of two ticklish problems, namely, the source of a manuscript Chinese 
atlas in the National Library at Florence, and the identity of another atlas 
with forty-two maps, which is said to have disappeared mysteriously from the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society in London. 
| - LIONEL GIES. 


A Topica, CHINESE DICTIONARY. By Hargy 8. ALDRIOH. (Mirror Series A. 
No. 14.) pp. x, 182. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. 16s. 6d. 

This has been published as à companion volume to & previous oollection 
of Chinese texte, but it can be used independently by studente. We read on 
the title-page ‘that it is “ taken from practical Chinese”, which is as much 
88 to say that it is a dictionary of terms in common colloquial use. These are 
arranged in seventy-five groups, a few of which are further subdivided. 
Reference to any particular subject is facilitated by an alphabetical list of 
“ topics ” in addition to a full table of contente.. There are three columns 
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to 8 page, containing English words, Chinese transcription in the Wade ortho- 
graphy, and Chinese characters, respectively. Although the author claims 
only to have compiled a purely elementary work, it is so comprehensive for 
ite size and so well planned that the most advanced students will find it a very 
useful acquisition. À number of valuable notes are intercalated here and there, 
giving information about various usages and institutions. Thus, the intricate 
subject of Chinese family relationships is unravelled in considerable detail; 
weights and measures—another fruitful source of bewilderment— are discussed ; 
the construction of a typical Chinese house is explained ; and so on. 

* Foods", the longest of the groupe, takes up nearly thirty pages, and 
comprises seventeen subheads. Under one of these, “ Nuta and Fruits”, space 
might have been found for two of the best-known fruits of South China, the 
loquat and the arbutus; and surely the lichee should not be classed among 
the nuts. ‘ Ancestor worship”, “ monastery”, and “ purgatory ” are religious 
terms that should not have been omitted. Among “ Important Foreign Cities ” 
it is surprising to find Honolulu and Vladivostok, but not Calcutta or Leningrad. 
The book ends with a little selection of proverbs and sayings. Tso ching kuan 
tien is translated, not quite correctly, ‘‘ He who sita in a well sees but the sky.” 
The point is that one who is “ looking up at the sky from the bottom of a well " 
sees very little of anything. 

LIONEL GILES. 


DER JESUTTEN-ATLAS DER KANGHSI-ZEIT: SEINE ÉNTSTEHUNGSGESCHIOHTE 
NEBST NAMHNEINDIORS FÜR DIE KARTEN DER MANDJURRI, MONGOLEI, 
OsTTURKESTAN UND Trner. Mit Wiedergabe der Jesuiten-Karten in 
Originalgrómee. Von WALTER Foogs. (Monumenta Serica. Monograph 
Series, IV.) pp. iii, 414, 1 plate, 3b maps. Peking: Fy-Jen-Universitat, 
1943. $18. 

_ “The most important saientific achievement, of the Jesuit missionaries 

in China is their Atlas of the Chinese Empire, Huang-yü ch üan-lan-t'u, which 

was planned during the years 1708 to 1716 in the reign of the Emperor Kang 

Hei; it is also the greatest cartographical work of this period in general, for 

in it, ° as early as the beginning of the eighteenth century, the immense spaces 

of Eastern Asia were much more accurately mapped than was the case with 
any European country at that date. " With this sentence, here translated 
from the German, Dr. Fuchs opens the introduction to his monograph, and 
his subsequent account of the great atlas seems fully to bear out his assertion. 

The Jesuit Atlas first became known in Europe through the labours of the 

French cartographer D'Anville in 1735, combined with the notes on the original 

surveys appearing in the works of Du Halde, Mailla, Gaubil, and Ripa. For 

the next 200 years nothing further was published concerning the actual pro- 
duction of the maps. Only quite recently has this inquiry bean seriously 
undertaken, and Dr. Fuchs ably sums up the striking results which he and 
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others haye how obtained. Among other things, he has much to tell us about 
the series of surveys which were made for each particular sheet; about the 
Chinese sources of information, nine in number, which are here translated and 
discussed; and the different stages of production represented in the block- 
print of 1717, in twenty-eight sheets ; the copperplate edition of 1719; and 
' the blockprint of 1721, in thirty-two sheets. In addition, he enumerates the 
216 maps of China proper contained in the Tu shu chi ch'éng encyclopedia, as 
well as fifteen extra ones included in a separate edition, and refutes the theory 
that they served as a preliminary basis for the maps in the Jesuit Atlas. Yet, 
though they lack the parallels of latitude and longitude given in the atlas, 
he finds them even more clearly drawn and richer in placenames. In fact, 
"jt world not be too much to say that, except for the tracing of mountains 
and large rivers, these 231 maps form the beet existing collection for China 
as a whole, including even such modern productions as the Shén Pao Atlas 
of 1934." Three-quarters of the whole volume are taken up with valuable 
Manchu and Chinese indexes of place-names : the former contains 8,156 names, 
alphabetically arranged in Manchu transliteration, with Chinese characters 
added ; the latter, 4,257 names in Chinese characters only, but with a com- 
plete system of oross-references. Exact reproductions of the maps themselves 
are oonveniently packed in a TN case. 
LIONEL Qes. 
A BEGINNER’S CHINESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE 
(Gwovzgu). By W. SIMON. pp. exxxiv, 880, 184. London: Lund 
Humphries, 1947. £1 12s. 6d. 
This portly little volume is noteworthy as being the first Chinese-English 
Dictionary based on the Official Chinese Latin script. It is arranged alphabeti- 
- cally in sound-groups, the characters in each being listed according to the 
numbers of their radicals, and each sound-group is followed, again in alphabetical 
order, by compound terms of which the character under consideration forms 
the first member. Thus, we find five characters under the sound Hong, followed 
by three compounds: hongjah, hongtarng, and hongtzoou. These compounds 
are given in transliterated form only, J but the radical numbers are indicated, 
making identification fairly simple." The dictionary contains nearly 6,000 
single characters and some 15,000 compounds. altogether. A considerable 
amount of preliminary information is given in fifteen tables, beginning with 
the figurés and symbols used in the book. These seem unnecessarily elaborate, 
and the same may be said with even greater emphasis of the mnemonics which 
accompany most of the radicals. In order to help the student to memorize 
the serial numbers of all the 214 (itself an accomplishment of doubtful value), 
Dr. Simon. has gone to the trouble.of constructing a “ number-letter code ” 
in which figures are substituted for consonants. ` Thjs code has first to be 
learnt by heart with the aid of some very far-fetched mnemonics, and that, 
enables one to turn another mnemonio word (omitting vowels) into the figures 
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of which the radical number consists. To take an example: for the radical 
pronounced shi, meaning “west ”, the ' mnemonic is "rip [to the west] ”. 
T = 1, r = 4, and p = 6, so the serial number of the radical is seen to be 146. 
The other tables include a Chinese phonetio alphabet and an explanation of 
the so-called Four-Corner Script. Both of them will be found difficult to master— 
if it is considered worth while to make the attempt. 

Regarded simply as & dictiongry, this work cannot be commended too 
highly, for it has been compiled with all the care, accuracy, and thoroughness 
that we have come to expect from Dr. Simon. He adjures us to consider it 
our “friend ", and wishes that it may be a “ guide through the labyrinth of 
Chinese characters ". This wish is likely to be fulfilled, though some of the 
methods adopted to cope with the labyrinth must themselves be described 
ag labyrinthine. One is reminded of a pertinent remark made by Sydney 
Smith about schoolmasters who encouraged their pupils “to love the instru- 
ment better than the end—not the filbert but the shell—not what may be 
read in Greek but Greek itself” That was more than a hundred years ago, 
when “ grammar, gerund-grinding, and the tyranny of the lexicon had got 
English schoolboys in their grasp ". The same danger lurks in the teaching 
of Chinese, and we must beware of reverting to that kind of pedantry in these 


more enlightened days. | 
LIONEL GILES. 


IL CERIMONIALE PER I MISSIONARI DEL GIAPPONE. Edited by Father Joserx 
Sontrre, S.J. pp. xv, 359, 21 plates. Roma: Edizioni di Storia e 
Letteratura, 1940. i 

From the Archives of the Society of Jesus in Rome, Father Schütte has 
published a manuscript written in Portuguese by Alexandro Valignano, B.J., . 
entitled “ Advertimentos e Avisos acerca dos Costumes e Catangues de Jappäo ”. 

Valignano (1539-1606) was Visitor (Visitatore) of all the Jesuit missions 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the easternmost parts of Agia. From July 

1579 to February 1582, and on at least one later occasion, he lived in Japan, 

and busied himself with the Jeswt Mission there. The impression Japan 

made upon him is interesting ; in spite of having the best interpreters he could 
find, in the first year he was as “ dumb as a statue ” and could find no solution 
to his problems since his interpreters “ could only explain things to the extent 
to which they understood them themselves, for the understanding of such 
important matters is not given to all in equal measure ". In the second year 
he began to be able to judge-the poeition more clearly, and in the third he 
reached the stage of understanding what guidance to give to the Jesuit mission. 

He found that the foreign missionaries were having very little success, in 
particular because they. still lived in the style of priesta in Europe, and were 
not allowed to adapt themselves to Japanese customs. They themselvee 
realized what was wrong, and that especially by their attitude of humility, 
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which prevented them from assuming any place but the lowest in the Japanese ` 
system of classes, they suffered much in comparison with the then dominant 
Zen priests. 

It was to deal with this akakipa that Are wrote his advice concerning 
the cpstoms of Japan, which is the subject of Father Schtttte’s study. The 
text is published in the original Portuguese with an Italian translation. Father 
Schiitte’s introduction gives an account of the circumstances in which the 
Advertimentos was written, as well as of the disputes in which it involved 
the author with the General of his society, an analysis of ita contents, and exact 
information about the manuscript. This information is a most scholarly piece 
of work and affords valuable details of the organization of missionary work 
in Japan at the time. 

Valignano saw that society in Japan was so rigidly organized and the 
relations between classes conducted with such strict etiquette that it was 
virtually impossible for the Japanese to take cognizance of any persons outside . 
the system. It was thus essential that missionaries should have a definite 
place in Japanese society. He also saw that in order to make conversions in all 
ranks of this society, there would have to be missionaries of higher and lower 
status. He therefore chose as his model the priests of the Zen sect, and equated 
the hierarchy of the Jesuits with theirs. Working on this basis he formulated 
8 whole code of conduct, with precise instructions on such things as precedence, 
receiving guests, paying visita, taking part in the tea ceremony, use of honorifics, 
etc. All this shows & remarkable grasp of the situation by Valignano, who also 
seems to have acquired a fair knowledge of Japanese, words of which he uses 
currently, though I wonder whether he knew the real meaning of nambanyin, 
which he uses often as equivalent to ‘ Portuguese ”. 

To the student of Japanése the interest of the work is twrofold—rst for 
the picture of etiquette and polite intercourse in Japan in the last years of the 
sixteenth century, and above all, since throughout he would have missionaries 
behave themselves as did their Zen counterparts (forbidding them, for example, 
fishing, as it was forbidden to Zen priests), for ita information on the status 
of those priests; secondly, for the pronunciation of contemporary Japanese 
88 represented by Valignano's transcription of Japanese words. Father Schiitte 
collects them at the end of the book, but makes no comment. The derivation 
of À before the vowels a, e, 4, o from a sound identical with or similar to the 
present-day bilabial f before u is demonstrated by fiaquzo for hyakushoo and 
Join for hovin. Interesting, too, is the form catangue for katagi, apparently 
indicating already at this date a voioed velar nasal consonant in the last 

. syllable. But what is the explanation of the n in sacanzugus (sakasuki) and 
menzurazi- (mesurashs-) ? Is it a mis-hearing of the affricate dz which is still 
a possible pronunciation, or was there some nasal vowel here, such as might 
be met nowadays only in North-East Japan ? There is not sufficient material 
in this book for 8 thorough study, but one of the plates is a photographic 
reproduction of the report of & meeting of missionaries at Kateuta in August 
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1590, which contains many transaribed place-names, not easily legible, however, 
owing to reduction. This suggests that in the Archives of the Society of Jesus 
in Rome, and presumably elsewhere, there must be many documents which 
would help the study of Japanese phonology. 

À C. J. DORN. 


CUSTOMARY Law o» THE HAYA TRIBE, TANGANYIKA: TERRITORY. By Hans 
Cory and M. M. HARTNELL. pp. 299 (with 45 charts). London: Lund 
Humphries, for the International African Institute, 1945. £1 10s. 

The title of this work might give the impression that it deals only with 
questions of interest to studenta of law. In actual fact this is far from the case. 
As the authors make clear in the introduction, they do not attempt to produce 
a: legal code, but rather a collection of facts about the current practice of 

, customary law. It is explained that the term “ customary law” has been 
deliberately chosen in order to avoid any suggestion of finality or rigidity in 
the practices described. But there is another important implication in the 
use of this term, and the authors themselves show that they are aware of it. 

It means that many of the things dealt with are matters of custom rather: 

than of law, as this term is generally understood. In point of fact it is doubtful | 

whether there is any other satisfactory way of analysing the legal practices 
of an African tribe. One result of this is that the work contains mtch of direct 
interest to students of the social systems of African peoples. 

From this study there emerges the picture of & closely controlled daily life, 
in which established custom prescribes the behaviour of the individual in most 
eventualities. Since it was, however, the main purpose of the writers to deal . 
.with legal practice, the technique of description is naturally not that of the 
social anthropologist. Nevertheless the facts have obviously been carefully 
checked, so that there is provided a very useful source book for students of 
social anthropology. As an example of the thoroughness of the work, reference 
may be made to the numerous clan charta at the end of the book. The olan 
system is shown to be a vital part of the tribal structure, so as an appendix 

` there are charte giving full details about each of the 122 clans listed. 

From the linguistio angie there are certain things that need to be noted. 
In a footnote to the introduction the readér is warned that there may be 
found inconsistencies in the spelling due to the use of a variety of informants. 
It is, however, not this fact that causes the most difficulty. In this language 
there is a difference in the form of the prefix according to the relationships 
of a word in a given sentence. It would therefore have been desirable to record 
each word with a comparable prefix form, but this has by no means been 
achieved. Thus we have busitwere “ marriage " and obuchweke “ without heir ”, 
whereas both words should have the same prefix form, either obu- or bu- being 
used consistently. This is the cause of some difficulty since one does not know 
where to look for such a word in the index. There are also one or two excursions 
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into the realm of etymology, and these produce results of very doubtful value, 
as for example the suggestion on p. 248 that mwenda * nine ” is derived from 
kwenda “to wish ". | 

Ann ddr os ف ا‎ KN Era ا‎ at 
amenable to translation by a single English word, so the authors have used 
the vernacular term throughout. The one disadvantage of this is that when 
oonsulting the work one is continually ooming across Luhaya words that are 
unintelligible. Unfortunately there is no glossary, so the only way to find out 
the meaning of these terms is to look up the references given in the index until 
one finds the place where an explanation is given. In passing, one curious lapse 
into Swahili may be noted at the head of column 9 in each of the charta, where 


term. l 
. These criticisms, however, relate only to incidental features of the work. 
In other respects it ia of very real value, and represents a substantial addition 


to our ake of African. life. 
M. GUTHRIE. 


MANURL DH TSHILUBA (Kasayı, Congo BELGE). By A. Burssens. pp. 94. 
Anvers: De Sikkel, 1946. 65 fr. 

Vids respects this study is a French version of the author's Tonologische 
Schets van het Tshtluba, 1939. This is particularly true regarding the one- 
gidedness of the material set out. In. a language where the tense system is 
both rich and complicated, it is remarkable that only five pages are devoted 
to this important part of the grammatical system. Much of the body of the 
book is taken up with paradigms and lists of words, and one cannot but feel 
that it would have been more useful if some texts, however short, had been 
given to ahow how the language works. 

In his handling of the data he uses, the author seems to allow himself to 
be led into unnecessary complications. For example, he spells the only kind 
of mid front vowel that occurs, with the letter £, and never uses a simple e. 
This is simply because the pronunciation of this vowel happens to be rather 
open. Similarly the letter o is not used to distinguish one of two distinct 
mid back vowels, but merely for the only one that oocurs in the language. 
Then, too, a word like tuakads “we were” is spelt tua- -kads, in spite of the 
fact that the second vowel in a combination like ua is always pronounced long. 

As a monograph to illustrate the fact that tone plays an important part in 
the vocabulary and grammatical system of the Luba language, this work has 
undoubted value. It is open to question, however, whether it is likely to be of 
very much service to people who want to learn the language, largely because 
the examples are so theoretical instead of being typical of things that are 
actually said. 

i j M. GUTHRIE. 
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Bantu. MODERN GRAMMATICAL, PHONETIOAL, AND LiXIOOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 
8INCE 1860. (International African Institute. By Cumment M. Dore. 

' pp. 1, 118. London: Lund Humphries and Co., 1945. 6s. : 

`! This book is the first publication to be issued through the International 
African Institute in ite work towards the compilation of a Handbook of African 
Languages, and may be regarded as a particularly good omen.’ 

The first task in such a work is to find out what is already known of the 
languages, and then to reveal the gape in our knowledge. In both.these tasks 
Professor Doke has had outstanding sucoess. He has given, in a form which 
is a model of conciseness, a short history of the academio literature of close on 
three hundred Bantu languages, with, in addition, a brief appraisal of the books 
worth mentioning. That he has packed such available knowledge into the 
` small compass, of some hundred pages is an achievement in itself. The gaps 

in our knowledge are at once noticeable when we compare the eight pages of 
bibliography necessary for a language like Swahili with the three lines that 
represent all our information to date on a language like Konjo. The work is 
a notable expansion (as well as a contraction) of his admirable articlein Bantu 
Studies in 1932 on the South African languages. 

About language classification Professor Doke is cautious—too cautious 
_ perhaps, for one feels that even in those areas where he is sure of his information 
1 he is careful not to disturb the balance as against those parts of Africa where 
his information is scanty. For the most part he contents himself with the 
tentative classifying of the languages into seven geographical “ zones ”. 
Within each zone are “language groups ”, containing either ‘ languages " or 
° “dialect clusters " (or both). Here the correspondence is linguistic and may 
even cross zone frontiers, which are purposely left vague. This terminology 
has been adopted for general Handbook use. 

It is in his handling of the “ groups ” that we often wish Professor Doke 
would be bolder and risk conjeotures ; for we all know that the classification 
cannot but be at an élementary stage for a long time to come—certamly up to 
and beyond the first edition of the Handbook. But perhaps he feels that he is 
‘trespassing beyend the limits of his selected field. Even so, all extra informa- 
tion of & non-literary kind is very weloome. , 
` - A. N. TUOKER. | 


cena LI Oadn ond. By J. 8. Ocunzesr. Lagos: lfe-olu Press [1947]. 
| OUNJE LE YORUBA. By J. O. AJIBOLA and B. Somanz. 
ORIN YORUBA. By J. O. AJIBOLA. 
OWE YORUBA. By J. O. AJIBOLA. 
. فون‎ xÀjAGL By Orvxma. 
Qasa OmMODE. By Oruxzan. 
. Torres. By 8. L Karg. _ 
London: Oxford University Press, 1947. . ' 
These new Yoruba booklets are a welcome addition to the slander resources 
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available to Yoruba readers. Apart from the one written by 8. I. Kale, which 
is the International African Institute Prize Essay for 1944, they have all been 
written by Yoruba students who have been studying in London. The readers 
they have had chiefly in mind are children at school, but Mr. Ajibola's oollection 
of Yoruba proverbe, together with an English translation, should be of interest 
to & wider circle. ' : 

The Yoruba school reading books of the past have been largely tranala- 
tions, and the influence of English idiom is apparent in most written Yoruba, 
especially in the newspapers. It is an encouraging sign for the growth of an 
indigenous literature that many of those now becoming interested in developing ' 
Yoruba as a literary language are conscious of this failing and are taking thought 
to avoid it. These booklets have been written in a lively and idiomatic style 
which should help to create a new standard for the writing of the language. 
In addition, the layout of this new series by the Oxford University Press is : 
far more attractive than anything which Yoruba readers have been used to 
in the past, though even this prees has not been able to avoid a few misprints. 

The contents of some of the booklets are oral material (fables, songs; 
proverbs) arranged and adapted, while three of them are original compositions, 
dealing with such subjects as hygiene, Yoruba food, and the recent history of 
the ‘Yoruba country. With the development of mass education schemes the 
need for this type of book is becoming acüte, and it is to be hoped that more 
will be forthooming. But it is open to question whether Mr. Ajibola’s spirited 
attempt to change the orthography on a point which for most Yorubas raises 
' no great problem is wise at this timo. For those learning to read it may cause 
some oonfusion. z 
E. C. ROWLANDS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 
(Books reviewed in the present issue are not included) 

ANBKARTHA-TILAKA OF Mantea. Critically edited by MADHUKAR MANGESH 
PaTEAR. (Sources of Indo-Aryan Lexicography, I.) pp. 4, 215, 2. Poona: 
Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, 1947. Rs, 6. 

ANTHOLOGIE SANSKRITE: textes de l'Inde ancienne traduits du sanskrit. 
[By] Louis Reno. سنك‎ son) pp. 406. Paris: Payqt, 
1947. 540 fr. 

ART AND Tuovamr. Issued in honour of Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy on 
the occasion of his 70th birthday. Edited by K. BHABATHA IYER. pp. xvi, 
259. London: Luzac & Co., 1947. £3 3s. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A Yoar By PARAMHANSA YOGANANDA. pp. xvi, 498. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1946. $3.50. 

Erupzs MowaoLzs. By Jos. VAN HROKEN, C.I.C.M. (Les Cahiers de la Nouvelle 
Revue de Science Missionnaire, IV.) pp. 27. Schéneck/Beckenried, 1947. 

Fry Pogws or Härr : texts and translations collected and made, introduced 
and annotated by ARTHUR J. ARBRRRY. pp. 187. Cambridge: University 
Presa, 1947. 128. 6d. 

Tus FaENOH IN INDIA: first establishment and struggle. By S. P. San. 
pp. xvii, 360. University of Calcutta, 1947. Rs. T. i 

A GRAMMAR OF THE NEPALI LANGUAGE IN THE ROMAN AND NAGRI Sonrers. 
By W. R. J. MoRLAND-HUGHES. pp. 87. London: Luzao & Co., 1947. 
10s. 0d. | 7 | : 

A HANDBOOK or DIPLOMATIO AND POLITICAL ARABIO. By BERNARD Lewis. 
pp. 72. [London :] Luzao & Co., 1947. 4s. 6d. 

Hrxpu Kenr: an important chapter m Hindu social history. By K. M. 
KaPADIA. pp. xvi, 320, xl. Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 1947. Rs. 15. 

INDIA AND DUAL ORGANIZATION. By W. Korrmns. (Acta Tropica, Separatum 
vol. 1, nr. 1/2, meg pp. 72-119. Basel: Verlag für Recht und Gesellschaft 
[1944]. 

JAINA ICONOGRAPHY. By H. D. SanrarrvA Reprinted from A Volume of 
Indian and Iranian Studies presented to Bir E. Denison Ross. pp. 335-368 ; 
3 plates. [Bombay, 1939.] 

KALIDASA'8 RAGHUVAMBA, DER KLABSIBOHE 1 INDISOHA Fürsrensprecmr. [By] ' 
Dr. WALTER RUBEN. (Extrait d’Annales de l'Üniversité d'Ankara.) 
pp. 189-196. Ankara, 1947. 

Laorss. Tao Te Kina. Das Buon DES ALTEN VoM WELTGRUND UND DER 
WELTWBISE. Aus dem chinesischen Urtext neu übertragen und gedeutet 
von Dr. Haymo KREMSMAYER. Vorwort von Dr. THEODOR BRrORING. 
pp. 1237 4 plates. Salzburg: Jgonta-Verlag, 1947, 8. 14.20. 
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MENSOREN OHNE GESCHIOHTE : eine Forschungsreise zu den “ Wild "-Vóolkern 
der Philippinen und Malayas 1938/89. Von PauL SOHEBESTA. pp. 231, 
illus. Mödling bei Wien: Verlag der Missionsdruckerei St. Gabriel, 1947. - 
8. 23.70. 

Tug Nusa: an anthropological study of the hill tribes in Kordofan. By 8. F. 
NADEL. With a foreword by Major-General Sir HUBERT HUDDLESTON. 
pp. xiv, 527; map. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1947. £2 2s. 

OBSOURE RELIGIOUS CULTS as BACKGROUND or BENGALI LITERATURE. By 
8. Das Qurra. pp. liii, 501. University of Calcutta, 1946. 

Ox THE CHRONICLES OF CEYLON. By BIMALA CHURN Law. (R.A.8.B. Monograph 
Series, vol. ii.) pp. viii, 76. Calcutta: Royal Asiatic ieee, of Bengal, 
1947. 

Os PonruauEsms z o Mar vas Íupras. [By] [0 ine pp. ii, 787. 

Lisboa : Livraria Luso-Kepanhola, 1947. 

Pre-BuppHist INDIA: a political, administrative, economic, social and 
geographical survey of ancient India based mainly on the Jataka stories. 
By تمستححمظ‎ N. Muara. (Studies in Indian History of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, no. 14.) pp. xxvi, 461. 
Bombay: Examiner Press, 1939. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE 851-110 Cuuan. Edited by J. I. Crump, Jr. (Mirror ` 
Serjes C, no. 4.) pp. vill, 20, 34. New Haven: ‘Yale University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlége, 1947. bs. 6d. : 

SHAH ALAM II AND HIS Court: a narrative of the transactions at the Court 
of Delhy from the year 1771 to the present time. By A. L. H. Porr. 

` Edited with an introduction, notes and appendices by PRATUL C. Gupta. 
pp. vii, 116; 1 plate. Calcutta: 8. C. Sarkar & Sons, 1947. Rs. 6. 

Gur Sropr COLONIALI IN raria. [By] M. Moment CaRACOIOLO. Estratto da 
Atti del Convegno di Studi Coloniali (Firenze 29-31 gennaio 1946). pp. 61. 
Firenze, 1946. 

STUDIA Linauisrica. Revue de linguistique générale et comparée. Publiée 
par Bern MALMBERG et Stig WrkANDER. Année I, numéro l. pp. 68. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1947. Kr. 6. 

TRAOH YOURSELF MALAY. By M. B. Lewis. (The R.U.P. Teach Yourself 
` Books.) pp. 483. London: Hodder & Stoughton Le, for the English 
Universities Press, 1947. “7s. 6d. 

Tumry YEARS OF HISTORIOAL RzSEAROH: or, Bibliography of the published 

`. writings ‘of P. K. Gopz. ... With a foreword by Rao BAHADUR K. V. 
RANGASWAMI ÁIYANGAR. Third edition. pp. xiv, 76. Poona, 1947. (For 
private circulation.) 

VILLAGE HOUSING IN THE TROPICS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO WEST AFRICA. 

. [By] Jane B. Derw [and] E. MAxwzLL Fry, in collaboration with Harry 
L. Forp. pp. 184, ob. 8°. London: Lund Humphries, 1947. 7s. 6d. 
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Tue WarEBR-BUFFALO AND THE ZEBU IN CENTRAL INDIA : observations from 
the viewpoint of an anthropologist. By W. KOPPERS and L. JUNGBLUT. 
(Sonderabdruck, Anthropos, Bd. xxxvii/xl, 194245.) pp. 647-666. 
Freiburg i. d. Schweiz: Anthropos-Institut. 

ZENTRALINDISCHE FRUCHTBARKEITSRITEN UND IHRE BEZIEHUNGEN ZUR 
INDUSKULTUR. Von WILHELM Koprxes. (Sonderabdruck aus “ Geographia 
Helvetica ", I, 1946, Heft 2.) pp. 165—177, illus. 


Addendum 
to BSOAS., XTI/1, p. 85, footnote 1 
(“ The Forest-Demon ”) 

With the Kazakh, too, this demon is known. They call it (Jez-tornaq, 
ie. “ metallic nails” (v. V. Orlov, “ Déesternak ", in Srednjaja Aja, Nov., 
1910, pp. 116—122). About this demon I was told by one of my Kazakh friends : 
Qez-ternaq is a misanthropic demon appearing to lonely persons walking in 
the forests or in the steppe, usually at the resting-fire: It looks hke a very 
attractive and seductive woman, but she does not talk one single word, and, 
hiding her hands with the long copper nails in her sleeves, she regards the 
man who will be her victim when she returns in the night. But the man suspects 
the woman to be the (/ez-ternag and, before night, he wraps a tree-trunk into his 
clothes and puts it on his resting place. At dead of night the demon prowls 
along and beats her pointed copper nails into the ribs of the sleeping man. 
At this moment she percaives that she has bored her nails into a beam and 


tries to get loose, but before she succeeds in doing so, she is killed by the man, 
who has hidden himself near by. 


J. BENZING, 


u 
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OBITUARIES 
Sir Philip Hartog 


IR PHILIP HARTOG, who died on the ‘27th June 1947 at the age of 83, 


left a name which should be honoured and revered in this School for | : 


centuries to come, since he was in a very real sense ita Founder. True, he was 
never in a position, such as were the founders of the great colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, to grant an endowment or to obtain it from others; and in 
deciding the policy of His Majesty’s Government, which ultimately led to the 
opening of the School, the position which he filled was no more than that of , 
secretary to the successive committees presided over by Lord Resy, 1907-09, 
and Lord Cromer, 1910-17. He had been identified with the cause from 1908, 
when he became Secretary to the University Committee whose memorial to 
the Prime Minister first awakened Government interest in the subject. During 
this long period of twelve years Mr. Hartog (who was also fillmg the onerous 
post of Academic Registrar) was the sole permanent element. Distinguished 


. members of the committees came and went; Reay, Cromer, Curzon, Bir Alfred 


and Sir Charles Lyall; and the greater and more distinguished the member, 
the more readily he yielded to the spell of Hartog’s long-sighted shrewdness 
and almost missionary enthusiasm. Cromer and Curzon were his staunchest 
admirers. His knowledge of European Universities enabled him to see from the - 
very outset what was necessary, and to bring before the committees the evidence . 
of distinguished foreign scholars such as Sachau and Sylvain Lévi. He had 
a gift for marshalling evidence and for managing men ; and his lively sense of 
what was practical kept the proposals on linés which the Treasury could be 
induoed to accept. He foresaw clearly that expansion would inevitably follow. 
The report of the Reay Committee and all three reports of the Cromer Com- 
mittee were from Hartog’s pen, and the acknowledgments which both com- 
mittees make of his “ unwearying assiduity, attention to detail, and personal 
taot ” are certainly not an over-statement of their debt to him. His services 
were throughout rendered gratuitously, though it is true that they were 
ultimately recognized with the award of a C.I.E. and a small honorarium. No 
doubt, also, it was his work on these committees, no less than his successful 
Academic Registrarship, which led to his appointment as the first Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Dacca, an appointment described by Lord Curzon in 
a letter to Hartog as the best thing which had happened for India for many 
years. | ; 

It is an open secret that on the foundation of the School Hartog might, had 


“he been willing, have been appointed its first Director. There was sometimes 


& wistful note in the way in which he spoke of this in after years ; but he never 
wavered in his view that he did right to refuse and that the Director of the 
School of Oriental Studies must be a scholar of recognized eminence in some 
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field of such studies. He remained, however, keenly interested in the School ; 
instead of the Directorship he undertook, on the first opening of the School, to 
serve it for some months in a humbler capacity as unpaid secretary. He was a 
. member of the Governing Body, appointed by the Crown, from 1916 to 1946; 
and acted as Vice-Chairman from December 1942 to February 1943, during 
the greater part of which time the absence of Lord Harlech and Lord Hailey 
on national duty abroad, together with the ill health of Sir John Cumming, 
made him the effective chairman. Those of us who had the pleasure of working 
with him during this period to secure a just settlement between the School and 
the Ministry of Information will cherish a memorable example of unshakeable 
tenacity of purpose, combined with extraordinary skill in the management of 
those in high position. When Hartog took charge of the negotiations, the 
matter had been apparently disposed of by the summary decision of a tribunal 
which had refused to listen to material evidence. Hartog saw the danger of ; 
attacking this decision on legal grounds, strong though they might be: “ inter 
arma silent leges " ; men who have a great war on their hands are not much 
interested in the niceties of justice. It was his statesmanship which ensured the 
reopening of the whole matter and saw the way to a solution satisfactory both 
` to the Ministry of Information and to the School ; and it was his strategy which | 
ensured that in the final stages of the negotiations no lees than four Secretaries 
of State (not to mention other members of the Cabinet) spoke up for the School. 

Another memory which will long remain with those who had the privilege 
of working with him in those negotiations is of his wonderful vitality. He would 
arrive at the School fresh and vigorous after a aleepleas night and would recount ' 
with glee the stratagems which had occurred to him in the small hours for. 
advancing the cause which he had at heart; he would work, and expect a 
, Christian colleague to work, through the whole of the Jewish and Christian 
sabbaths, pointing out that there was precedent for this in the readiness of the 
Maccabees (I Maoo., ii, 41) to defend themselves on the Sabbath. Physically 
he might tire, as was natural at his age; but his brain seemed to be absolutely 
tireless. 

It was during the war years also that he took part in the dpproach to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affaire which led to the appointment of the 
Scarbrough Commission : and before he died he had the satisfaction of seeing 
something of the prospect which the report of that Commission opens up 
before the School. 

Hartog’s education and early training were in the physical sciences ; but 
his mind was too keen and his vitality too strong to be confined by the imaginary 
borderline between. science and the humanities. He was interested in all forms 
of liberal study, perhaps most of all in the scientific study of the art and practice 
of education and the correct use of the English language, topics with which his 
posthumous work Words in Action is concerned. He was happy in the width 
of his interests, happy in his religion, and happy in his home life. Though 
completely free from any tinge of self-seeking, he enjoyed such honours and 
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distinotions as came his way ; he enjoyed the society of his fellow men, and 
oould tell a good story and appreciate a good story told by others. But perhaps 
his most noticeable characteristic was the zest which hb put into the work of 
academic administration for which he was so pre-eminently gifted; and hé 
was fortunate in being able to continue working with all his faculties unimpaired 
to within a few weeks of his death. ` 

One final anecdote : in 1889, when that eo-fascist, General Boulanger, was 
plotting to seize power in France, Hartog was a young English student at the 
University of Paris and the Còllège de France. The studenta organized a big 
procession to the Chamber of Deputies to express their support of the 
Republican régime and their opposition to Boulanger; and Hartog, not being 
a French citiren, modestly took his place at the rear of the procession to see 
the fun. But somehow or other, before they had got very far, he found himself 
one of the leaders and in that capacity was eventually thanked for his services 
to the cause of liberty.. His own account of the incident was that the police 
had halted the procession, which thereupon turned about and prooeeded by 
another route—in fact that his presence in the front rank was a pure accident. 
That is no doubt true ; but the situation was appropriate. Hartog would never 
have thrust himself forward ; but he was naturally a leader and would be found 
in his proper place. 


Carl Meinhof 


Carl Meinhof died in his eighty-fifth year during the last days of the War 
in Europe, but it was many months before the news reached the outside world. 
Even at this date, however, it should not be out of place to say a word of 
appreciation of the man himself and his oontribution to African studies. 
Although he himself never visited the School, his philosophy was well known ' 
here and promulgated by his ardent disciple, the late Professor Alice Werner, 
whose name also stands in the first rank of African language authorities. 

Soientifio interest in African languages was almost a German monopoly 
when Memhof founded his school in Hamburg in 1910 and issued his journal, 
Zeitschrift für Kolomalsprachen (to become later Zeitschrift für Kingeborenen- 
sprachen). But by that time his philosophy in one particular sphere, the Bantu 
languages, was already crystallizing. And it is here, I think, that we owe our 
Ze dobi ga na a ba pulled die eee) Dian lan cages ctor tue 
slough of wild speculation in which it was floundering (some of the etymologies 
of the early linguistic giante themselves are strange, to say the least of it), and 
based it upon a foundation already tested and retested by years of patient 
and methodio study in the field of Germanic philology. Seeing the urgent need ` 
of accuracy before any valuable study could be made of these almost totally 
undocumented languages, he was one of the first to stress the importance of 
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a phonetic training, and those who passed through the Hamburg school were: 


experts in this realm. By a happy ooincidence he was able to harness the 
alphabet of Lepsius and mould it into a precision instrument such as Africa 
had not as yet known. With this instrument he and his oollaborators were 
able to provide the material for the first comparative phonology of primitive 
languages. The Grundriss einer Lauilehre der Bantusprachen was first published 
in 1899, revised in 1910, and translated into English in 1932. Tt was illustrated 
by intense phonological studies m six Bantu languages—Pedi, Swahili, Herero, 
Duala, Konde, and Sango (the English version later substituted Zulu and 
Kongo for Duala, Herero, and Sango). It is a remarkable tribute to his thorough- 
neas that his Ur-Bantu vocabulary (since increased by contributions from 
Bourquin, Dempwolf, and others) must still be used, after half a century of 


research, as the basis for determining the philology of languages recorded - 


muoh later—the latéet language to be analysed in this way being Nyanja 
(by Dr. Emmi Meyer). .' 

Second only to this HÊ Î work is his: ILS einer vergleichenden 
Grammatik der ORO BERI of which Alice Werner's “ Introductory sketch 
of the Bantu Languages "is a virtual English rendering (though it includes 
much information from other sources, too). The Grundzüge is ow in 
the ' way it postulates a method of tackling Bantu morphology which has 
had no rival till Doke. It is interesting to note here that Meinhof himself, 
when I last saw him in 1934, while confident in the Grundriss, was of the opinion 
that much of the Grundzüge needed rewriting—in fact many of his improve- 
ments were passed on to his students—the more the pity that this book never 
saw a revised edition during his lifetime. 

These two books of his and tho Seminars he held at Hamburg ard so 
important that one is apt to forget his activities in other African fields. In . 
1912 he produced Die Sprachen der Hamaten which attempted to do a similar 
service over a very much dissimilar field, where he grouped the languages 
Ful, Hausa, Sohilh, Bedauye, Bomali, Masai, and Nama (Hottentot). Although 
his attempt at establishing a basic vocabulary was not sucoessful, and some 
of his findings have sinoe been challenged, he has focused our attention on 
certain outstanding phenomena which have given, subsequent jnvestigators 
a valuable jumping-off place, both in exploring the Hamitio languages (always 
postulating that we know what “ Hamitio" is) and in investigating those 


mysterious languages which for a long time have been known as “ semi-Bantu ". ' 
As a matter of fact there is hardly a linguistic area in Africa in which he has’ 


not interested himself, and the number of articles containing his personal 


field investigations of varying intensity is colossal. He had begun life as a’ 


preacher in an obscure village in Pomerania, but became intensely interested 
, in mission problems. It was this early training and understanding of simple 
people's difficulties that, as another reviewer has suggested, underlay his 
ability to put over a complicated subject in language that the average student 
11 understand, howéver, that a revised and much enlarged edition is now in the press. .' 


` 


L 
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could understand. His Die Moderne Sprachforschung in Afrika (English version : 
An Introduction to the Study of African Languages) illustrates his concern for 
the missionary-linguist who so often has to face up to language problems with 
all too little background. Throughout his life he was an ardent Christian and 
not ashamed to proclaim-himself as such, and his linguistic work itself was in 
the nature of a crusade. 

< Perhaps a personal note may also be admitted. I first attended Meinhof's 
Seminar as “ Gasthórer " in the late twenties, and benefited enormously from 
him and from his opposite number, Professor Panoonoelli Calzia, in the Laut- 
abteïlung. As a phonetician from University College I was definitely from the 
enemy's camp; for the battle between the Meinhof-Lepeius alphabet and 
that of the International Phonetic Association had already been joined and 
the first round lost with the acceptance of the latter by Westermann and the 
newly formed International Institute of African Languages and Cultures as 
the basis for future African orthographies. This was a bitter disappointment 
to Meinhof, especially as his alphabet had very nearly been accepted by the 
Institute (a tentative handbook having already been printed). And he was 
destined further to see the gradual emergence of the new system, until at a 
later visit I found even his own students using it in his Seminars. But he 
would never capitulate, and persevered to the end of his editorship (in Pfarrer 
Müller's Worterbuch der Dtaggasprache, just published). Many were the dis- 
cussions we had of the rival methods; in fact the rivalry was almost an 
ideological one, for he protested against the pedagogisch approach of London - 
as compared with the wissenschaftlich approach of Hamburg. But I shall 
never forget the courteous manner in which he greeted my half-baked ideas 
and helped me to formulate my contrary arguments the better to oppose him. 
And when I left at the end of an exceedingly profitable semester, his benediction 
was typical: ''Grüssen Sie bitte meinen alten Freund Daniel Jones von mir. 
Er ist ein guter Kerl und ich habe ihn sehr gerne aber " (with.a twinkle) ‘ wir 
zanken immer!” 

Another soene comes before me in a subsequent visit some years later, 
when Meinhof discovered that my wife could speak Cockney. Accordingly 
8 special Seminar of phoneticians was convened, Meinhof as keen as any one 
of his students, to whom my wife recited :— 


“My gel’s fioe 
Is some disgrice ; 
Hevery li'l think 
Is outer plice |” 


“ Kein Wort verstanden," was the’ propouncameny “aber ich höre etwas 
Nasalisierung |.” 

I am indebted to my friend Professor Lukas. Meinhof’s guccessor at 
Hamburg, for lifting a corner of the veil that covers the war years. When 
I saw him in 1934 Meinhof was an enthusiastic admirer of Hitler (as indeed 


- 
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were many in England at that time), who, he felt, was giving back to Germany: 
her lost prestige and dignity ; for he was a patriot of the old colonial imperialist 


: school. During the war there was a conference, called by the Kolonial- 


politisehee Amt, to determine the future education system of prospective 1 
African subjecte. Meinhof was asked what book he would.reoommend for 
translation into the vernacular. He replied: “The Bible." The official, who 
had plainly been expecting him to reoommend some book extolling the glories 
of German military history, was nonplussed. “ But why?” he demanded. 
“ Because," answered Meinhof simply, “it is the best book I know." The 
session’ ended abruptly and the subject was never resumed. But “ der alte 
Herr" had made his testimony. 
A. N. Tucxer. ' 


wae 


Bibliography of the Published Writings of 
Dr. L. D. Barnett 
Compiled by Éprra M. Wurra 
PART I. BOOKS, ARTICLES, eto. 
1890 . 
The haunted house (“ Mostellaria ") of Plautus. [As played by the students 
of University College, Liverpool, March, 1890.] The original text, with 
. a translation . . . by L. P. Anderson, L. D. Barnett, F. E. Smith. pp. xii, 
[1], 86. Liverpool, T. Dobb and Co., 1890. 
1893 
Marie Antoinette. (Carmen Graecum numismate annuo dignatum et in Curia 
Cantebrigiensi recitatum Comitiis Maximis AD. x.poo0ronr) [Pro- ٠ 
lugionee Academicae praemiis annuis dignatae . . . 1893, pp. 17-22.] 
Sw William Browne's Medal. 


Navriin màobrov Bibnuéyou ’Av8porlavos . . . (Epigramma Graecum 
numismate annuo dignatum . . .( [Prolusiones Academione . . . 1893, 
pp. 29-30.1 | 

Str Wilham Browne's Medal. 
1894 


. Mors Tennysonis. (Carmen Graecum numismate annuo dignatum . . .) 
[Prolusiones Academicae praemiis annuis dignatae . . . 1894, pp. 17-22.] 
Sir William. Browne's Medal. 
1896 I 
MYKHNAL (Carmen (Graecum numismate annuo dignatum . . .) [Prolusiones 
Academicae praemiis annuis dignatee , . . 1896, pp. 15-20.] 
Sir Wiliam Browne's Medal. 
j 1898 e 
. Der goldene Hund des Zeus und die Hochzeit des Deertes auf griechisohen 
Vasen.: [Hermes, Zeitachrift für elassisohe Philologie, xxxiii, pp. 638-643.] 
1 1900 | 
The Greek drama. [The Temple primers.] pp. xi 114. London, J. M. Dent 
& Co., 1900. . 
Greek history. By Prof. Heinrich Swoboda. [Translated from the German 
. . by Lionel D. Barnett. The Temple primers.] pp. [2], viii, 168. Tonden, 
1 J. M. Dent & Co., 1900.. 
Roman history. By Dr. Julius Koch. [Translated from the German . . . by 
Lionel D. Barnett. The | Temple primers.] pp. viii, 160. London, m M. 
Dent & Co., 1900. 
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1901 

The Upäsakajanälañkära. [JRAS., 1901, pp. 87-90.] 

[Letter on the numerical system in Pali MSS. JRAS., 1901, pp. 121-2.] 

The Eumenides of Aeschylus. Edited for the use of schools by Lionel D. 
Barnett. [Blackie's illustrated Greek olassics.] pp. xxxii, [2], 151. pl. 3. 
London [eto.], Blackie & Son, Limited, 1901. . 

` Greek and Roman mythology & heroic legend. By Prof. H. Steuding. [Translated 
from the German and edited by Lionel D. Barnett. The Temple primers.] 
pp. [2], vii, 184. pl. 1. London, J. M. Dent & Co., 1901. 

Historical reader of early French, oontaining passages illustrative of the 
‘growth of the French language from the earliest times to the end of the 
fifteenth century. By Herbert A. Strong . . . and L. D. Barnett. pp. x, 200. 

_ Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1901. ` 


- 1902 
Buddhist notes. [Letter. JRAS., 1902, pp. 429-430.] 
: 1903 
Preliminary notice of the Tibetan manuscripts in the Stein Collection. [JRAS., 
1903, pp. 109-114.] 
Tibetan MSS. in the Stein Collection. [Letter. JRAS., 1903, pp. 821-3.] 
Sanskrit imperatives. [Letter. JRA8., 1903, p. 825.] 1 
A Persian parallel to Soph. Ant. 904. [The Classical Review, xvii, pp. 209-210.] 
À manual of Greek antiquities. By Professor Richard Maisch. [Translated 
- by L. D. Barnett. The Temple primers.] pp. xi, 184. Front. London, 
J. M. Dent & Co., 1903. 


1904 ; 
Roman literature. By Hermann Joachim. [A brief history of Roman literature. 
... Translated by L. D. Barnett. The Temple primers.] pp. viii, 151. 
London, J. M. Dent & Co., 1904. 


V ` 


1905 


The Bhagavadgità: or, The Lord's song. Translated by Lionel D. Barnett. 
[The Temple classics.] pp. vi 211. Front. London, J. M. Dent and Ço., 
1906. 

Bome sayings from the Upanishads. Done into English with notes. pp. 59. 
London, Luzac & Co., 1905. 

The Manavulu-sandesaya. Text and translation. [JRAS., 1906, pp. 265-283. ] 

The date of Bhamaha and Dandi. [JRAS,, 1905, pp. 841-2.] . 


1906 


Hinduiam. [Religions ancient and modern.] pp. vi, 66. London, Archibald 
Constable & Co., Ltd., 1906. 
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The negative a with finite verbs in Sanskrit. [JRAS., 1906, pp. 722-3.] 

Tibet and the Tibetans. By Graham Sandberg. [pp. 281-833 revised in proof, 
and prefatory note and table of contents added, by L. D. Barnett.] pp. ix, 
333. London [eto.], 8.P.C.K., 1906. 


1907 


Brahma-knowledge. An outline of the philosophy of the Vedanta as set forth 
by the Upanishads and by Sankara. (Wisdom of the East.) pp. 113. 
London, John Murray, 1907. 

The Antagada-dasào and Anuttarovavüiya-das&o. Translated from the 
Prakrit by L. D. Barnett. [With the text of the Anuttarovaval.] (Oriental 
translation fund, new series, volume xvii.) pp. xi, 158. pl. 1. London, 1907. 

Ancient Khotan. Detailed report. ... By M. Aurel Stein. Vol. I. [pp. 548- 
569. Tibetan manuscripts and sgraffiti discovered . : . at Endere. Edited 
by L. D. Barnett... and À H. Franoke.] Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1907. 


1908 


The heart of India. Sketches in the history of Hindu religion and morals. 
(Wisdom of the East.) pp. 122. London, John Murray, 1908. 

À supplementary catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit books in the library 
of the British Museum acquired during the years 1892-1900. Compiled 
by L. D. Barnett. pp. [7], col. 1096. London, 1908. 

The Virüpükga-paficaiká. [Le Muséon, nouvelle série, ix, pp. 299-309.] 

Some notes on the history of the religion of love in India . . . (Abstract.) 
[Transactions of the Third International Congress for the History of 
Religions, vol. ii, pp. 48-9.] 


1909 


The Golden Town, and other tales from Soma-deva’s “ Ocean of romance- 
rivers”. By L. D. Barnett. [Romance of the Fast series.] pp. x, [2], 108. 
London, John Murray, 1909. 

The path of light. Rendered for the first time into English from the 
Bodhicharyävatära of Santi-deva. A manual of Mahä-yäna Buddhism. 
By L. D. Barnett. (Wisdom of the East.) pp. 107. London, John Murray, 
1909. 

Second edition published in 1947. 
A catalogue of the Tamil books in the library of the British Museum. Compiled 


by L. D. Barnett . . . and . . . G. U. Pope. pp. viii, ool. 590. London, 1909. ^ 


Notès on the Saiva Siddhäntam. [Le Muséon, nouvelle série, x, pp. 271-7.] 

Professor Pischel. (Obituary notice.) [JRAS., 1909, pp. 553-7.] 

The Beanagar inscription B. [JRAS., 1909, pp. 1093—4.] 

[Discussion of M. A. Stein’s paper “ Explorations in Central Asia, 1906-8 ”. 
Geographical Journal, xxxiv, pp. 265-6.] 
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À supplementary catalogue of Hindustani books in the library of the British 
Museum acquired during the years 1889-1908. By J. F. Blumhardt. 
[With a preface by L. D. Barnett.] pp. vii, ool. 678. London, 1909. 


1910 

A. catalogue of the Kannada, Badaga, and Kurg books in the library of the 
British Museum. Compiled by L. D. Barnett. pp. iv, ool 278. London, 
1910. 

The Keladi Rajas of Ikkeri and Bedntir. [JRAS., 1910, pp. 149-150, 489.] 

Notes on the dynasties of Bengal and Nepal. [JRAS., 1910, pp. 150-151.] 

The Paramarthasara. [Text and translation.] [JRAS., 1910, pp. 707-747.] 

[A paper on Abhinavagupta’s Paramärthasära. Abstract. JRAS., 1910, 
pp. 979-980.] 

Exegetical notes on the Paramarthasara. [JRAS., 1910, pp. 1838-9.] 

The BaivaSiddhanta. [The light of truth or the Siddhänta Dipika, xi, 
pp. 62-4, 101-3.] 

A supplementary catalogue of Bengali books in the library of the British 
Museum acquired during the years 1886-1910. Compiled by J. F. Blumhardt. 
[With a preface by L. D. Barnett.] pp. [5], col. 470. London, 1910. 

The first principles of the Jam philosophy. Compiled and published by 
Hirächand Liladhar Jhaveri. With an introduction by L. D. Barnett. 
pp. 61. pl. 1. London, 1910. 

| 1911 

Some notes on the Bodleian Sanskrit manuscript catalogue, volume II. [The 
Indian Antiquary, xl, pp. 310-312.] 

An alphabetical index to the Chinese encyclopaedia . . . Ch'in ting ku chin 
t'u shu ahi ch'éng. Compiled by Lionel Giles. [With a preface by L. D. 
Barnett.] pp. xr, 100, [2]. London, 1911. 

1912 

A catalogue of the Telugu books in the library of. the British Museum. 
Compiled by L. D. Barnett. pp. vii, col. 444. London, 1912. 

The Paramartha-sara. [JRAS., 1912, pp. 474-5.] 

À descriptive list of the Arabio manuscripts aoquired by the Trustees of the 
British Museum since 1894. Compiled by A. G. Hillis... and Edward 
Edwards. [With preface by L. D. Barnett.] pp. vii, 111. London, 1912.. . .— 


1913 ^ 

Antiquities of India. An &ooount of the history and culture of ancient 
Hindustan. [Handbooks to ancient civilizations series.] pp. xvi, 306. 
pl. 25. Map. Table. London, Philip Lee Warner, 1918. 

Á catalogue of the Burmese books in the British Museum. By L. D. Barnett. 
pp. vii, ool. 346. London, 1913. 

The date of Kanishka. [Observations on Dr. Thomas’ paper. JRAS., 1913, . 
pp. 942-5.] Ë 
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A supplementary catalogue of Hindi books in the library of the British 
Museum acquired during the years 1893-1912. By J. F. Blumhardt. 
[With a prefaoe by L. D. Barnett.] pp. [5], col. 470. London, 1918. - 

A catalogue of the Armenian manusoripts in the British Museum. By Frederick 
Cornwallis Conybeare... . To which is appended a catalogue of Georgian 
manuscripts in the British Museum. By J. Oliver Wardrop. [With a 
preface by L. D. Barnett.] pp. viii, [4], 410. London, 1913. 


1914 
A seal of Bri-vadra. [JRAS., 1914, pp. 401-2.] 


1915 

‘Inscriptions in the Victoria and Albert Museum. [JRAS., 1915, pp. 337-9.] 

An Aramaic inscription from Taxila. [JRAS., 1915, pp. 340-349. 

Sanakrit inscription of the Royal Asiatic Society. [JRAS., 1915, pp. 505-6.] 

A supplementary catalogue of Marathi and Gujarati books in the British 
Museum. By J. F. Blumhardt. [With a preface by L. D. Barnett.] 
pp. [b], col. 256, 336. London, 1915. 

Catalogue of the Hebrew-and Samaritan manuscripts in the British Museum. 
By G. Margoliouth . . . Part IH. [With a preface by L. D. Barnett.) 
pp. iv, 612. pl. 10. London, 1915. 


1916 
Alphabetical guide to Sinhalese folklore from ballad sources. [The Indian 
Antiquary, xlv-xlvi, supplement.) _ 


1917 
Alphabetical guide to Sinhalese folklore from ballad souroes. . . : Reprinted 
from the “ Indian Antiquary ". pp. [1], 120. Bombay, 1917. 
Srahe. [JRAS., 1917, pp. 132-8.] 
John Faithfull Fleet, C.LE. (Obituary notice.) [JRAS., 1917, pp. 415-8.] 
John Faithfull Fleet. [Obituary. The Indian Antiquary, xlvi, pp. 128-9.] 
An, inscription of the reign of Udayaditya. [B8OS., i, 1, pp. 85-6.] 
Commercial and political connexions of ancient India with the West. . . . 
~ Abstract of a publio lecture given . . . on February 14th, 1917. [B808., i, 
1, pp. 101—5.] 
1918 
The nommatival genitive in Old Kanarese. [JRAS., 1918, pp. 105-6.] 
A Hindu “Paradiso”: Sabara-sankara wilasa, J, 54-85. “Translated by 
L. D. Barnett. [B8OS., i, 2, pp. 4-15.] 


1919 
Inscriptions at Palampet and Uparpalli (Hyderabad archaeological series. 
No. $.) pp. vi, 19. pl 2. Map. [Hyderabad], Calcutta (printed), 1919. 
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Pakhal inscription of the reign of the Kakatiya Ganapatidéva. (Hyderabad 
archaeological series. No. 4.) pp. vi, 18. pl. 2. [Hyderabad], Caloutta 
(printed), 1919. 

The plays ascribed to Bhasa and the Matta-vilasa. [JE.AB., 1919, pp. 233-4] 


z 1920 
Lallä-väkyäni; or, The wise sayings of Lal Déd, a mystic poetess of ancient 
Kashmir. Edited, with translation, notes, and a vocabulary, by Sir George 
Grierson . . . and Lionel D. Barnett. (Asiatic Society monographs, vol. xvii.) 
pp. viii, 225. London, 1920. 
The Matta-vilasa and “ Bhása ". [B808., i, 3, pp. 35-8.] 


1921 
“ Bhasa.” [JRAS., 1921, pp. 587-9.] 


1922 

Hindu gods and heroes. Studies in the history of the religion of India. 
(Wisdom of the East.) pp. 120. London, John Murray, 1922. 

The Cambridge history of India. Volume 1. [pp. 593-608, Chapter xxiv, 
The early history of Southern India : and pp. 604-611, Chapter xxv, The 
early history of Ceylon. Both by L. D. Barnett.] Cambridge, University 
Prees, 1922. 

Kauralaka. [B8OB., ii, pp. 569-570.] 

À catalogue of the Persian printed books in the British Museum. Compiled 
by Edward Edwards. [With a prefaoe by L. D. Barnett.] pp. viii, ool. 968. 
London, 1922. 

1923 

The Kalyanasaugandhikam of Nilakantha. Edited by L. D. Barnett. [BSOS., 
iii, pp. 33-50.] 

Jagaj-jhampa. [BSOS., iii, pp. 197-8.] 

1924 

Sanskrit masculines plural in -ant f (JRAS., 1924, pp. 655—6.] 

Some notes on the Matta-vilasa. [BSOS., iii, pp. 281-5.] 

A note on the text of Kalyanasaugandhikam. [BSOS., iii, pp. 285—7.] 

Abhasa-Bhasa. [BSOB., iii, pp. 519-522] — 

Two documents of the Inquisition. By L. D. Barnett... I. The case of 
Frey Diogo da Asumpçaô. [H, The case of Don Lope de Vera y Alarcon. 
Jewish Quarterly Review, new series, xv, pp. 213-239.] 

The ocean of story: being C. H. Tawney’s translation of Somadeva’s Katha 
sarit sêgara. [Translation supplemented by L. D. Barnett.] Now edited 
... by N. M. Penser. 10 volumes. London, privately printed, 1924-8. 


1925 
Who is the author of Svapna-vasavadatta ? [JRAS., 1925, p. 99.] 
The inscription of Sthiratattva at Khajuri. [BBO8., iii, pp. 669-674.] 
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1926 - 
Robert Sewell. (Obituary notice.) [JRAS., 1926, pp. 166-7.] 
Janakiharana XVI. [Edited] by Lionel D. Barnett. [BSOS., iv, pp. 285-293.] 
Supplementary catalogue of Arabic printed books m the British Museum. 
Compiled by Alexander 8. Fulton . . . and A. G. Ellis. [With a preface 
` by L. D. Barnett.] pp. [4], ool. 1188. London, 1926. 


1927 . 
A plural form m the Prakrit of Khotan. [JRAS., 1927, pp. 848-9.] 
B. L. Rice. [Obituary notice. JRAS., 1927, pp. 934-6.] ° 


1928 

Hitopadeéa, the book of wholesome counsel. A translation from the original . 
Sanskrit by Francis Johnson. Revised and in part re-written with an 
introduction by Lionel D. Barnett. [The treasure house of eastern story.] 
pp. xix, 202. London, Chapman and Hall, Limited, 1928. . 

A supplementary catalogue of the Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit books in the 
-library of the British Muésum acquired during the years 1906-1928. 
Compiled by L. D. Barnett. pp. vii, ool. 1694. London, 1928. 

Yama, Gandbarva, and Glaucus. [BSOS., iv, pp. 703-716.] 


1929 
The Genius: a study in Indo-European psychology. [JRAS,, 1 1929, pp. 420- 
421 (abstract); 781-7481] 


z 1980 
Matta-vilasa : a farce by Mahendravikrama-varman. Translated by L. D. 
Barnett. [B8O8., v, pp. 697-717.] 


1931 
El Libro de los Acuerdos: being the records and &ocompts of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Synagogue of London from 1603 to 1681. Translated from 
the original Spanish and Portuguese by Lionel D. Barnett. pp. xxii, 143. 
pl. 3. Oxford, University Press, 1931. 

A supplementary catelogue of the Tamil books in the library of the British 
Museum. Compiled by L. D. Barnett. pp. viii, col. 696. London, 1931. 
Index der Abteilung mDo des handschriftlichen Kanjur im Britischen Museum 

(Or. 6724). [Asia Major, vii, pp. 157-178.] 
Pramnai. [B8O8., vi, pp. 285-290.] 


1933 
A note on the Hathigumpha insoription of Kharavela. By L. D. Barnett. 
[Indian linguistics: Bulletin of the Linguistio Society of India. Vol. II, 
1932, parts i-vi. Grierson commemoration volume, part i. pp. 41-4. 
Lahore, 1933.] 
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1934 
The Hindu conception of the deity as culminating in Rêmênuja. By Bharatan 
Kumarappa ... With a foreword by Dr. L. D. Barnett. [Thesis acoepted 
by the University of London for the Ph.D. ja .] pp. xv, 356. London, 
Lurac & Co., 1934. 
1987 | 
Om mani padme him. [BSOS., viii, pp. 1195-6. Signed B.] 
1938 
Hindu scriptares. Hymns from the Rigveda, Five Upanishads, The Bhagavad- 
gita. [The text of L. D. Barnett’s translation of the Bhagavadgita, without 
the introduction and notes.] Edited by Nicol Macnicol. [Everyman’s 
library, no. 944.] pp. xxiv, 293. London, J. M. Dent & Bons, Ltd.; 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., [1938]. 
S&tavühana and Satakarni. [BSOS., ix, pp. 327-9. An addendum, BSOS., x, 
pp. 284-5, (1940).] 
Edward James Rapson, 1861-1937. From the Prooeedings of the British 
Academy, volume xxii. pp. 14. London, [1938]. 


1940 
Bevis Marks reoords: being oontributions to the history of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Congregation of London. Illustrated by facsimiles of documents. 
Edited by Lionel D. Barnett. Part I, The early history of the Congregation 
from the beginning until 1800. pp. [9], 62. pl. 17. Oxford, akan 
Press, 1940. : 
Catalogue of the Tod Collection of Indian manuscripts in the possession of 
the Royal Asiatio Society. [JRAS., 1940, pp. 129-178 
Another ancient tribe of the Panjab. [BSOAS., x, pp. 277-284.] 
Sinhalica. [BSOA8., x, pp. 287-8.] 
1942 
Commandant Joseph Gaspard Haokin. (Obituary.) [BSOAS., x, pp. 1087-8.] 


1943 
À note on an early Indian ooin. [BSOAS., xi, pp. 140-143.] j 


1944 
Professor 8. Kuppuswami Bastri. (Obituary notice.) [JRAS., 1944, p. 211.] 


1 : 1947 < 
The Rev. Gordon Matthews, M.A., B.Litt. (Obituary.) [BSOAS., xii, p. 274.) 
The path of light. Rendered for the first time into English from the 
Bodhichary&vatárs of Santi-deva. A manual of Mahà-yüna Buddhism. 
By L. D. Barnett. [Second edition. The wisdom of the East series.] 
pp. 111. London, John Murray, [1947]. 
First published in 1909. 
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PART IL INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED 
Volumes of series are listed separately unless they are merely mentioned in a composite 


TOULOW 


Abhidhamma-pitaka. A Buddhist manual of psychological ethics. Being a 
translation of the first book in the Abhidhamma pitaka . . . by Caroline A. F. 
Rhys Davids . . . Second edition. Oriental Translation Fund, new series, 
vol xii. London, 1023. [JRAS., 1994, pp. 475, 478481] 

Abhidhamma-pitaka. Tikapatthäne . . . Part II, [TI]... Edited by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids. London, 1922-3. [JRAS., 1924, pp. 302-5.] 

Abhinaya. The mirror of gesture: being the Abhmaya D of Nandikeévara. 
Translated . .. by Ananda Coomaraswamy yes Minen Duggirala. 
Cambridge (Mass, ) 1917. [JRAS., 1917, pp. 627 

Ábinas Chandra Das. Hgvedio culture. iius ao he [JRAS., 
1926,-pp. 757-8.] 

Abmas Chandra Das. Hgvedio India . Bonon Sene revised, Caloutta, 1927. 
[JRAS., 1929, p. 130.] 

Acta Onentalia. Vol. I. Lugduni Batavorum, 1 1923. [JRAS., 1924, pp. 476, 481-2.] 

Advayavajra. Advaysvajrasamgraha. . by. . Haraprasad Bhastri. 
(Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, no. xl.) ss om RAS, 1930, pp. 443-4.] 

Aghata. Prinz Aghata. Die Abeuteuer Ambadas . . Verdeutacht von Charlotte 
Krause. Leipzig, 1922. [JRAS., 1924, pp. 297-9.] š 

Ahmad Shah and Ormerod (E. W.) Hindi religious poetry. Cawnpore, 1925. 
[JRAS., 1926, pp. 779—780.] 

Ajit Kumar Sen. Studies in Hindu political thought. Calcutta, 1926. [JRAS., 
1927, pp. 869-870.] 

Alsdorf (LL). Der Kumara pratibodha, ein Beitrag sur Kenntnis des 
Apabhraméa und der ungs-Literatur der Jainas, (Alt- und Nou Iubsono 
Studien, 2.) Hamburg, 1928. [JRAS., 1930, pp. 448-9.] 

Anantaprasad Banerji-Sastri. Asura India. Patna, 1926. [JRAS., 1928, pp. 660- 
670.] I 

Anuruddha.. .Anuruddhfcariyaviracitó Abhidhammatthasaügsho. Edited by 
Dhammånanda Küsambt, Ahmadabad, 1923. [JRAS., 1924, pp. 303-5.] 

Apastamba. Das Srauta-sütre . . . Übersetzt von Dr. W. Caland. Göttingen 
und Leipzig, 1921. Amsterdam, 1994, 1928. [JRAS., 1921, pp. 592-3; 1925, 
pp. 528-530 ; 1930, pp. 448-7.] 

Aravamuthan (T. G.). The Kaveri, the Maukharis and the Sangam age. Madras, 
1925. [JRAS., 1926, pp. 760-1. B808., iv, pp. 171-4.] 


Arberry (A. J.). Bpocimens of Arabio and Persian palography. London, 1939. 
[ 


., 1940, p. 876] - 
Arbman (E.). Rudra. Untersuchungen sum altindischen Glauben und Kultus. 
Up 1922. [BSO8., ii, pp. 807-810.] 


. Le somme du Grand Véhioule d’Asatga (Mahiyanasamgraha). Par 
-Étienne Lamotte. Tome I, faso. 2; II, fasc. 2. (Bibliothèque du Muséon, 7.) 
Louvain, 1989. [BSOAB., xi, pp. 446-7.] 

Asoka. A$6k-kë dharm-lükh. Edited by Jan&rdan Bhatt. Benares, 1923. [JRAS., 
1995, p. 184.] 

Avesta. Die awestischen Herrsohaftà- und Siegesfeuer. Von Johannes Hertel. 
Des XLI- Bandes der Abhandl der philologisch-historischen Klasse der 
süohsisohen Akademie der Wissenschaften Nr. vi. Leipzig, 1991. [JRAS., 

- 1982; pp. 999-1008.] 
Avesta. The Gáthaüs. Translated and summarized by Khodabax Edalji Punegar. 
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(K. R. Cama Oriental Institute publications, no. 3.) Bombay, 1929 (t). [JRAS., 
1931, pp. 692-8.] 

Avesta. Die Gathas von Zarathustra . . . Ubersetst und erläutert. Von H. 
Karemzadeh-Iranschäbr. Berlin-Steglitz, 1930. [JRAS., 1931, p. 693.] 

Avesta. Neryosangh’s Sanskrit version of the Him Ya&t (Yam IX-XI), with the 
original Avesta and ita Pahlavi version. Translated... by Jamshedji Maneokji 

* Unvala. Vienna, 1924. [JRAS., 1926, pp. 339-340.] 

Avesta. Yat 14, 16, 17. Text, Tooner und Erläuterung . . . Von Johannes 
Hertel. (Indo-iranische Quellen und Forschungen, Heft vii) Leipzig, 1931. 
[JRAB., 1932, pp. 999-1003.] 

. Bacon (Roger). ag eames E am ends a ا‎ Er 
Hebrew grammar. Edited... by... Edmond Nolan. . B. A. Hirsch. 
Cambridge, 1902. [The Jewish Quarterly Review, xv, pp. ovt 

Badarayana. “ The search after God” (Brahma-mimämsä) . . . with “ The holy 
interpretation" ... . of . Érikaptha. [Translated by v. V. Ramanan.] 
Madras, 1910- [JRAS,, 1911, pp. 236-T.] 

Baladeva Vidyabhiishans, The Siddhánte-ratna (with commentary)... Edited 
... by Gopinath Kaviraj. (The Princess of Wales Saraswati Bhavana texts, 
no. 10, part ii) Benares, 1927. [JRAS., 1928, p. 675.] 

Balläla. Sri-Ballila-viracits Bhôja-prabandhah . . . Edited by . ؛‎ . Upendranath 
Vidysbhushana. 4th edition. outta, 1920. [JRAS., 1993, p. 421.) 

Bäna. The Kädambart . . . (Pürvabhäga.) [Part 1.] Edited ... by P. V. Kane. 
Bombay, 1920. [JRAS., 1922, pp. 448-9.] 

Banarsi Das Jain. Ardha-magadhi reader. Lahore, 1923. [JRAS., 1925, pp. 348-350.] 

Baroda, Central Library. A er catalogue of manuscripts ... Vol. i. Vedic. 
Compiled by Gajanan K. Shrigond ekar .. . and K. S. Ramaswami Shastri 
Biromani. (Gaskwad’s oriental series, no. xxvii.) Baroda, 1925. [JRAS., 1926, 
pp. 771-3.] : 

Baudh&yana. Das Baudhiyana-dharmasitra. Herausgegeben von E. Hultzach. 
Zweite ... Auflage. Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, xvi Band, 
no. 2. Leipzig, 1999. [JRAS., 1924, pp. 290-3.] 

Bandbéyana. Selections from the Baudhkyana-grhyaparifigtesütra. Academisch 
proefschrift . . . door P. N. U. Harting. Ameréfoot, 1922. [JRAS., 1923, p. 428.] 

Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir. (Allahabad University studies in history, 
vol i) London Teta. ], 1922. [BSOS., iii, pp. 173-5.] 

Beni Prasad. Theory of government in ancient India BEE Allahabad, 
1927. [JRAS., 1929, pp. 132-4.] 

ao Bhattacharyya. The Indian Buddhist iconogra Mainly based on ' 

e Sadhanaméla and other cognate Tantric texta. si d lh 1924. A SOR. iv, 
e» 181-2.] 

Bertholet (A.). Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch . . . Zweite erweiterte Auflage. 
Tübingen, 1926-29. [J RA8., 1930, pp. 454-5.] 

Bhadrab&hu. The Kalpa-Sütra . . . with the commentary Subddhiki of Vinaya- 
vijaya Gani. Bhavnagar, 1915. [JRAS., 1920, pp. 254—5.] 

Bhagavad Datta. A history of Vedio literature. Vol IL (Vaidik Väñmay-kä 
Itihäs.) Lahore, 1927. [JRAB., 1929, pp. 130-1.] 

Bhagavad Datta. Rgvod-par vy&khyan . . . Lectures onthe Rigveda . . . Lahore, 
1920. [JRAS., pp. D. 450-1] 

Fe ). Some aspects of ancient Hindu polity. (The Manindra 

andy Lectures, 1925.) Benaree, 1929 (BAS, 27 pp. 167-8.] 

ace Institute. Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute. 1918-19 and 1919-0. 

Vol. I, pts. 1 and 2. Poona, 1919-20, [JRAS., 1921, pp. 1334.] 
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Bharatakadvatrimsika. The thirty-two Bharataka stories. Edited... by J. Hertel. 
Leipzig, 1921. Mare 1924, pp. 297—9.] 


err re oce Being a rendering into English verse of the 
4 [sio 1]... By C. W. Gurner. Calcutta and Simla, 1927. 
EAS 100 CSN p. 075. 


Bhisa. Die Abenteuer des Knaben Krischna . . . Übersetzt von Hermann Weller. 
. Leipzig, 1922. [JRAS., 1923, p. 625.] 

Bhasa. Awimaraka ... Übersetzt von Hermann Weller. (Indische Dichter, IL.) 
Leipzig, 1924. [JRAS., 1927, pp. 350-2; B808., iii, pp. 690—1.] 

Bhasa. The dream queen: a translation of the Svapnavasavadatta . . . By A. G. 
Shirreff and Panna Lall. Allahabad, 1918. [JRAS., 1921, pp. 134-5.] 

Bhisa. Thirteen Trivandrum plays attributed to Bháss. Tranalated into English 
by A. C. Woolner . . . and Lakshman Sarup anjab University oriental 
publications, no. 13.) 2 vol. Lahore, 1930-31. sr RAS. 1932, pp. 419-420.] 

Bhasa. Véäsavadattä, Being a translation of . Svapanavüsavadatta [sio |] 
attributed to Bhäsa. By V. S. Sukthankar. Oxford, Bombay, 1923. [B8OB., 
Bi, pp. 378-9.] 

Bhäsa. The vision of Vásavadattá ... Edited, with... translation . . . and... 
notes by Lakshman Sarup. Lahore, 1925. [JRAS., 1926, pp. 337-8.] 

Bhasa. Wüsawadatt& . . . Übersetzt von Hermann Weller. (Indische Dichter, 
Bd. III.) Leipzig, 1924. [JRAS., 1927, pp. 350-2.] 

Bhattäkalañka Deva. Bhattikalanka-déve’s Karpüfalka-óabd&nusüsanam, with 
ita Vritti . . . and Vy&khy& . . . Edited by . . . R. Narasimhacharye. Bangalore, 
1923. [JRAS., 1925, pp. 351-2.] 

Bhavabhüti. Mah&vira-csritam . . . Edited... by... Todar Mall... Revised 
... by A. A. Maodonell. (Panjab University oriental publications.) London, 
1928. [JRAS., 1929, pp. 134-7.] 

Bhela. The Bhela samhita. Sanskrit text. (University of Calcutta, Journal of 
the Department of Letters, vol. vi.) Calcutta, 1921. [JRAS., 1923, p. 277.] 
Bhimasena Sarmä and Atmarima Rädhäkyishpa. Samskfre-candriki. Baroda, 

1923. [JRAS., 1926, p. 343.] 

Bhojadeva. Samarñganasätradhâra . . . Edited by... T. Ganapati Sâstri. Vol. i. 
(Gaekwad's oriental series, no. xxv) Baroda, 1994. [JRAS., 1926 de. 
Vol. ñ. (Gaekwad’s oriental series, no xxxii) Baroda, 1925. TIRAS., 1927 
pp. 862, 864.] 

Bidyabinod (B. B.). ent of a Prajnaparamita manuscript from Central 
Asia. (Memoirs of M a العام‎ Survey of Indis, no. 32.) Caloutta, 1927. 
[JRAS., 1928, pp. 940-2] 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society. The journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society. Vol XI, parts III and IV. Patna, 1925. [JRAS., 1926, p. 756.] 

Bijan Raj Chatterjee: Indian culture in Java and Sumatra. (Greater India 
Society, Bulletin, no. 3.) Caloutta, 1927. [JRAB., 1928, p. 877.] 

Bijaychandra Marumdar. The history of the Bengali language. Calcutta, 1920. 
[JRAS., 1923, p. 443.] 
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Notes on the Mahasin al-majalis of Ibn al-‘Arif 
By A. J. ARBERRY 


HE Mahäsin al-majalis of Ibn al-'Arif (1636/1141) is a Süfi treatise of minor 
dimensions and inconsiderable importance, one of & multitude of such 
summaries that bridge the gap between the classical works of Kalábadhi, 
Qushairi, and Makki, and the phenomenal productivity of Ibn al-‘Arabi. For 
all that, the essay (for it is little more) is not without interest ; it is allusive and 
elliptical in style, thus affording material for oommentators; and the author 
begins his discourse proper by quoting, though not by name, the Maswagif of 
Niffari; as Ibn al-‘Arabi afterwards used Ibn al-‘Arif quite freely and 
approvingly, it is always possible that he got to know and take an interest in 
Niffari through this intermediary. 

The distinguished Spanish scholar Miguel Asin Palacios, whose recent death 
we mourn, made Ibn al-‘Arif known in our time by s curious and rather 
unsatisfactory edition and annotated French translation. The method he 
followed was to reproduce exactly—barring misprints, of which there are 
several—the text as contained in the Berlin manuscript, dated 859/1454, 
adding as footnotes the variant readings of the Escurial copy, completed in 
100/1849. His own choice between the two alternatives is shown from time 
to time in the translation ; though not infrequently he abstains from choosing, 
and renders both readings impartially. This method of procedure cannot be 
recommended as a model, for it leads to much confusion. The photographio 
reproduction of old and respectable manuscripts is one thing, and a very 
desirable and useful thing, especially when accompanied by a collation—it 
saves expense in these difficult days, and offers the student practice in 
paleography ; but to copy exactly in print a faulty and unreliable original is 
. surely wasteful of both substance and effort. Palacios’ book has a further 
drawback ; the translation is by no means faultless. Yet, lest it should appear 
churlish to write so harshly of the work of an undoubtedly great acholar newly 
deceased, let ib be added at once that in many other particulars the book is 
admirable and even masterly; if this paper seems to be wholly or in large 
measure critical, its motive is the reverse of depreciatory ; itis a humble attempt 
to make still more serviceable what has already sufficiently demonstrated its 
utility. 

After knowing and using Palacios’ edition for many years, I had recently 
the good fortune to come upon another, and hitherto unknown, copy of the 
Mahäsin al-majaiss in that inexhaustible store of rare and precious things, the 
Chester Beatty Colleotion.! Mr. Beatty’s copy, which is dated 888/1483, and 

p*Ibn al-Arif: Mahäsin al-majKlis (Collection de textes inédits relatifs à la mystique 
musulmane, tome iL) Paris, 1988. 


3 For a lisi of known copies, see O, Brookelmarm, Geschichte der arabischen Literatur (Bupple- 
ment), 1, p, 776, Brookelmann writes Ibn al-‘Trrif. 
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is in general careful and accurate, is the first item in a miscellaneous volume of 
tracta containing inter alta a number of rare or unique treatises by the early 
Sufi Abt ‘Abd Allah al-Tirmidhi (fl. 260/878). A comparison of this new evidence 
with Palacios’ collation revealed a close affinity between the Chester Beatty 
copy (CB) and the Escurial tradition (E), and suggested strongly, if it did not 
prove, that the numerous passages for which the Berlin manuscript (B) is the 
sole authority are in reality either glosses or interpolations. In especial, it is 
most noteworthy that CB ends abruptly after the long poem which follows the 
author’s recapitulation of his argument; E also breaks off at this point, 
though it adds a paragraph that has nothing in common with the long peroration 
in B, which is surely to be rejected as not forming part of the author’s archetype.* 

Having collated this new source CB, I re-examined Palacios’ translation, 
and corrected it in numerous places. The notes which follow comprise (i) the 
collation of CB with B and E (as reproduced by Palacios); (ii) a list of correc- 
tions of Palacios’ version. It may be added that the second of these tables is 
not exhaustive ; it is to be supplemented by reference to the starred readings 
in the first table, an asterisk indicating that, in my judgment, the variant as 
contained in CB (generally supported by E against B) is the authentic text of 
Ibn al-‘Arif, and should be followed in the translation. The writing of this 
paper has been an enjoyable exercise in oriticism and reconstruction ; I hope it 
will give equal pleasure to the grand scholar and good friend in whose honour 
it has been composed. 


COLLATION 
CB begins :— 757 ورسمتها: وسميتها‎ (of. E (ووسمتہا‎ 
المجالس تاليف الشيخ الامام القدوة‎ sde وملاحظة : وملاطفة 76° كتاب‎ (1) 
الرحيم‎ or عرف باين العريف. يسم الله‎ 707 te Ms ti hb, = does 
قال رحمه الله أتا‎ . Sk رب یسر وأعن‎ Lei cally : omita, 
استخرت ال‎ OU بعد‎ TE غير الازل : الا الازل‎ = E*. 
75* لاحرقت الاشباح : لاحرق الاشتياق 76° محاسن المجالس والكلام : محلسن الكلام‎ (1) 


75“ ANI اليعد : العيد” نوى الالحام : اهل‎ = E. 
*وتشد منه : ونشيد للمراد‎ (Gf وتشيد‎ E) 169 pag: م‎ = Palacios oonj.* 
TBS عبت 1618 )1( طرقه : صدقه‎ [erratum]: *غبت‎ 
ساميها‎ : l =l 7614 CB adds after this line :— 
الاشد‎ Ge فى‎ : omits, Read : eun وان سمعته النفس طاب‎ 
*فى 54 الأسد‎ (cf. E تجرى الاسد‎ j) غرامه‎ gall عن القلب‎ ios 


1 Printed at pp. 97-8 of Palacios’ edition. 

* Of. the beginning of the Berlm colophon: ما اردنا ان نذكره فى شرح كيفية‎ jl نهدا‎ 
2 Cell سلوك‎ which seems to suggest quite a different book. 

21 have not attempted to give every single variant, but only those relevant to the reoon- 
struction of the text, with a few eocentricttles as examples. 
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وذلك فى طريق :وذلك...نقس ئ701 
الحواص منم فنقس 
E.‏ = الى النفس : إلى الاسباب والنفس 7617 
omita = E*.‏ : من I‏ 7618 
omits = E*.‏ : قال لیے Jw‏ 
omits = E*‏ :عا ورد pal‏ ع بارادته iT‏ 
TT! p pal : omits = E*.‏ 
EX.‏ = مم سیده : مع ربه وسیده TP‏ 
omits = Ef.‏ : له مع ارادته فیا شرع 
وقال : ثم قال »77 
E (and m 777).‏ = فتريد : انتريد 
omits CB, of. E*.‏ 778-219 
نصتت... ببلل : فصكّة ... بل 771٩‏ 
yf = E*.‏ : عر T8.‏ 
E*.‏ = صفيته Lis:‏ 
omite = E*.‏ : بعد تفر بق ... المفقود 784 
*دواعى elo:‏ 785 
(ef.‏ *عن الانقياد اليها : على ابعادها “78 
E.)‏ عن انتقادها 
الما :الى ذاتك 787 
omits = E*.‏ : على حرميك 788 
Gill Je: omite = E*.‏ 784 
à JI = E.‏ :رفبة القلب 
omits = E*.‏ : وتكون ...امه 181415 
R.‏ == ]15 قصدك : أذ اكمدك 7816 
al: omits = E.‏ 
نحن قوم أصصرفنا : تحن TL.‏ 
omits = E*.‏ : وملانا قلوينا S‏ + 
p^" (restores broken‏ :عرفت 794 
metre).‏ 
dyad‏ فى امورك dla... sal:‏ *79 
ويكفيك مومك 


^ 


794 نشوش :شوش‎ = E*. 
galls له‎ yall = E*. 
T9 du: du = E. 
rer [CES ينغم‎ = ES. 
1916 :اذ ايه ملل بالغ اميه‎ omits = E*. 
7971 الاسباب ومطالعة السبب : الاسباب‎ 
803 kaa مون ةكل مهم :كل‎ 
804 العم :والسكون‎ diy, 
eile: عبشت‎ (1) 
8019 فزعت راسها الى : فرمقت بطرفها نمو‎ 
801 إعداك‎ Ia فاطعمه اولياءك : فاطعم زرعى‎ 
اعداعك : اولياءعك‎ 
80% line divides at Sle ,* 
8014 line divides at *واسمعى‎ : 
8017 *ومقاوأة : ومقاومة‎ (of. ومغاواة‎ E.) 
8018 البلوى : الانى‎ 
8114 بالبلوى . . . للولى‎ í omita, 
812 مقلمان‎ SX (1): اقسام‎ ir 
متب‎ : omits 
813 doi: .*نالاول‎ 
الثبات : التثيت‎ = E. 
814 il: il الصبر‎ 
81۴ وهو نوع : ونوع‎ = EM 
us: ur = ES, 
816 المريدين‎ ... Mas: omita. 
81 وهو البلوى :من البلا‎ 
(cf. وهو البلاء‎ E.) 
8114-15 omits. 
8116 مکثه : انست عكته‎ JA; = EM, 
821 نشجها‎ : omite = E*. | 
82? L5, : omits = E*. 
824 Ji: omits = E*. 
8248 Lis... والمتيقظة‎ : omits. 
827 *العوام : العامة‎ 
EX وهو‎ : ELEL Lill وهو نسيان‎ 
= E*, 
825 والاسف : لتلتن‎ 


C لو نوجم‎ : omita, 
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العوام : العامة 82 

823 هو خير عا يجمعون‎ : omits = K*. 
881 Gest gagh. 

883 SU: لذكرك‎ 

:السرور...الوعيد 837-4 

(of. B.)‏ *طمأنينة الامن SY‏ الوعيد 
yay: omits*.‏ من منازل of gall‏ 831-5 
*يؤمن العابد : يليق للعبد *88 

_ (of. Ji يؤمن‎ E) 
8814 الافراح : الاقتراح‎ 
8817 ولكنى : ولكن‎ = E*. 
841 :حال‎ Gu C 
843 alm [erratum]: *بساحته‎ 
844 EU: omits = E*. 
845 منه‎ : omits — E*. 
BAS فتعجب : فعجب‎ 
845 dll): dial p = E*. 
8410 فبقيت : بقيت‎ Ge “"احتجبت‎ 
(cf. احتجب عى فبقيت‎ E.) 

8414 l... وما‎ : omits = E*. 
8418 بالامن : بالعفو والامن‎ —E* 9 
854 للشاهدة : المسامية‎ = R*. 

*وتعصم : وتقصم 
omita.‏ :من منازل ... غايب 85° 
أصعب : اضف 8519 

هله الطريق :هذا الشأن 
ail. š‏ 8511 
JAN... Ji: omits = E*.‏ .86-14 
وهو : لفايدة وهى 8574 
omits = E.‏ : والقنوط *!85 

*دواء : دواة 
UL,‏ الخواص فالرجاء : فالخواص A. JI‏ 8515 

= E*, 

8517 ومطالعة عوض‎ : omite = E., 

E.)‏ والطاف) * طاف : والالطاف 
omite*.‏ : والاعطاف 861 
E.‏ = شاهده : يشاهدء 803 


` 


867 Ju: ol (ef. Iai E). 
Read مرادًا‎ f 
وفى الفتوة علبة : وفترة وعلة‎ 
20070 (of Ue s al E) 
864 ig tu] (1): انك آإله‎ 
Read igsT (irl 
865 42359 52 45: omits — E*. 
Los : Lo ss 
جوده : وجوده‎ = E*. 
80*- Yi... تر‎ H: omits = E*. 
86° تعلل‎ : omits = E*. 
اختياره : اغتيار العارف‎ = E*. 
8619 الاعراب : العرب‎ 
8603 Ly: omite. 
86^ *الوادى عتة مار : الموضم‎ 
(of. ol الوادى عدة‎ E.) 
8616 زانك : زالك‎ = E*. 
87 أجل‎ Jal... :اقل اقل‎ Jel... اقل‎ 
874 ذخرا .. . عليه‎ : omits = E*. 
BT *سموم اليأس : نسم الروض‎ 
وصلكم‎ : omits*. 
هجت : هت‎ 
871° omita = E*. 
87۳ من منازل العوام وهو‎ : omits = E*. 
من للنعم‎ : omits. 
loose gt عق وجودها‎ 
SUI: Sl = E. 
8T all :من‎ omits = E*. 
aa : omits = E*. 
8713-18 ورژبتە. .. منە‎ : omits = Kf. 


8715-14 Ly SQ, والاشتغال‎ : omits = E*, 


BT منازل العامة : اضعف منازل القوم‎ = E. 
8714-88! elu... لانه‎ : omits. 
88 عكافاة : عكانات‎ = E*. 
882 jJU; قال ای‎ : omits = E*, 
885 YJ: omita = R*. 
edd منه النعمة : منة‎ = E*. 
8846 ale... اذ‎ : omits = E*. 
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889 شېده : شأهدء‎ = E*. 
استسلا‎ [ste] : 152.1 
فيه : منه‎ = EM, 
88" 4) شعر‎ : omits = E*. 
885 جما سواه‎ Lib : omits = E*. 
889-10 به‎ . . , 43] il, : omits, 
8819 للحبة : اأنحة‎ 
8811-6911 والمحئة ال‎ : omits = E*. 
8913 وق ذلك :وكا‎ 
894 cs: ضليت‎ 
8915 Jy k: طوله‎ = E*. 
gr: الم‎ 
8917 عنك‎ J: عليك‎ 
8915 وکا :وف‎ = E. 
90 ف مثلها يجب : فيها وجب‎ = BM, 
90“ omita. 
90*-' omita = E*. 
908 Lu: pie Ÿ 
على‎ : di 
9019 إغراض‎ : li = ES. 
dis 4) قال‎ : omite = E*. 
901 اختلقت‎ [erratum]: *اشتلفت‎ 
9015 ملبه‎ : omits = E*. 
وانفسح : وافصح‎ = E. 
903 4:5: له‎ (omite E.) 
955, 6 2: 9,5 = Er, 
9014 التفصيل : التقصيل‎ = E. 
9015 اشلرة : ابثار‎ 


إشار به من شير وشير: ساء وستر 


90135 معناه انشدو!‎ Go: کا قيل‎ = EM 


91% omits = E*. 

914 المألوف‎ : ob JU 

)1( يغير : يُعتر *91 

91! eUAb : فليس‎ = 8. 
+ 

9129 shine وكا :وق‎ = E*. 


9114 للغابة : للعناية‎ = E, 
*وتلد ؛ وتلل‎ 
9118 ale WI: الانيان‎ (1) 
921 تقول وقد : وقد‎ = E* (restores 
metre). 
825 انا‎ SA : *يذكرانا‎ 
يذكر : نذكر‎ 
824 :مق فی اسفار سياحته‎ . 
اجتاز فى بعض الايام‎ (of. E.) 
der فراى : على‎ he 
(of. على جبل فرآی‎ E*) 
925 filo: Du, = E*. > 
92% عيسى عليه السلام‎ : omits (cf. E.) 
92* عليه السلام‎ : omits = E. 
9210 ; 5: ia 
924 yu فى تلك‎ : omits. 
922 ace gli ذلك : ايام الى‎ 
العايد فى صومعته : العايد‎ 
9215 تراسح‎ : omita. 
921* ,ú Leb api e eta 
عليه عيمى عليه السلام : عليه‎ 
981 عليه السلام‎ : omits = E. 
9933 هذا وما القينا : أنه . . . فوهبناء‎ 
عليه سوى‎ 
98! درة من حبته : ذرة‎ 
حاار‎ L : omita. 
934 *كانكى‎ 
ری‎ : lle sy (1) 
935 رسحت : رشحه‎ (Of. رشحت‎ EX.) 
93* تليق‎ : omite. 
987 à Jl... وفاقته‎ : omita = E*. 
987 o St يكون العبد‎ 
99* i. [sc]: *تبقى‎ 


*مم بكم VP‏ لدينا حضرون 9810-14 . 


(s. حضعرون‎ od مم بكم جیع‎ R) 
9315 “من...هو‎ omits = E*, 
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94 على‎ : omits = E*. 

PE omita = E*. 

فقد: فقدم 
: اضعف منازل القوم :94 

R*.‏ = مقامات العوام 
omits = E*.‏ :| 


9410-11 omits = Fe. 

94 à y ry 
فقام له‎ : dl = Be. 

يرجر العببيان : فى Pe‏ 941 

وما الدى :وما *95 

حبه : به 94 

968 بين‎ 4: omits ( به‎ omits E). 
لانقطعت : لتقطعت‎ 

956 Lily: وهو‎ = E. 

95" عیی‎ : ^, = E*. 

968 omits = E*. 

انتفت : انف 
oe‏ 

(EE)‏ ردم :قال ... يلعبون 


9514 JU; قال ايش‎ : omite = E*. 
آلدار‎ & S: omits = E*. 
9515 وتخلصهم‎ : ele 
ونواغ‎ [erratum]: وف رام‎ 
ero . . . من‎ : omits. 
9516 la e, : Lai, 
9511-961 io... فأ‎ omits, 
90173 :لانه... حسنا‎ 
ob للؤمنين‎ ds هو‎ Jis Al قال‎ 
90? 3 rie 
m : *يأسهم‎ 
96* قال ايه تعلل‎ : omits = E*. 


YOL. XIL PARTS 8 AND 4. 


965 مناضلة‎ : LL (1) 
النفس وطن بها : النقس‎ 
(of. النفس وظل ہا‎ E.) 
وهيبة : وهيبته‎ = R*. 
96* alee: JAL = 
نسيان النفس : ونسيان للنقس‎ 
dls À قال‎ : omits = E*. 
965-3 omits (of. E). 
96274 ESS pets: ob pret Jed 
96“ واحبابه‎ Gil Le: للهوبات‎ Goy محبته‎ 
i واسيابه)‎ omita E*.) 
9615 Jr... وتصاغيت‎ : omite, 
9615-971 وشوقهم ... الاية‎ : omit. 
973 والتوبة‎ : omits = E*. 
9T والانس‎ : omits = E*. 


9715 لدخول الجنان اهل‎ : omits = E*. 
b : من‎ 
قيل : وكا قلت فى ذلك‎ 

98? :نايت‎ [erratum]: ¿Ü* 


م :لنا *98- 


ال موى : الهلاك 
نارم : نلرنا 
ہا si:‏ | 982 
وعسفا : عسفا 
يقطعون plak:‏ 
omits.‏ "98 
مستبق : [erratum]‏ مستيق 9819 
وكلهم يحترق وآكبارم تحترق 9811 


9812 omits. 


Sels = E. 
9817-106 omita (of. E). 
CB ends :— 


كل الكتاب وباي التوفيق وله لخد والثناء فى 
شرن رجب Le‏ تمان leg‏ ومان ماية 
3 
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CORRECTIONS 


271*-? pour préférer comme le meilleur ce qu'il y a de plus pénible : read 
in choosing what is moet upright. 

291973 and notes. Read with Ibn al-'Arab! as quoted at apii, 

8014 s'il n'y avait pas faute de la part du serviteur : read were it not for (the 
existence of) the worshipper. 

321-3 la Loi révélée : omit this obvious gloss. 

834-5 la santé de la volonté consiste à remettre généreusement à Dieu sa 
propre faculté d'agir, à rester le sujet vide de pouvoir, par l'abandon du libre 
choix: read the will is only healthy when one expends every effort and exhausts 
all one’s powers (so. in God's cause), while leaving the choice (to God). 

94* que l'on e'abstient de les servir: read restraining oneself from obeying 
it (80. the world). 

955 et là où est mon séjour : read and (if thou askest the days) where my 
abiding is. 

85% dans les deux états [le bonheur et l'adversité] : rather read in the two 
states [so. seeking (talab) and confiding (tawakkul)]. 

3574 n'est un obstacle pour le succès : read does not reconcile (80. the human 
will with God’s). 

3716 [tasábor] : read [tasabbor]. 

91?" close quotation marks after “ touché” : the succeeding words are a gloss” 
on Qur. 218. 

39%-* la tristesse de l'amour, que je ressens pours Toi, n’oppresse : read 
(my) ecstasy causes me to reel towards Thee. 

3905-56 aveo la promptitude même du prisonnier quand on lui ôte les 
entraves : read even as the prisoner (shakes for joy when he) goea forth (nashata) 
from his chains. 

40* elle n'offre pas de garanties : read it does not bring tranquillity. 

4019-1? le supplice qu'à vous autres donne la mort : read and (any) torment 
of which you approve (that I should suffer). 

40n-? il n'y a aucune douleur pour moi, comparable au dommage que souffre 
l'amour que j'ai pour vous : read there is no pain for me in any distress (I suffer) 

in loving you. 

42% prive de sa liberté : read guards. 

428-9 alors l'intuitif se heurte contre l'obstaole: read preserves the 
visionary at the shock. š 

491? la piété filiale : read (Divine) goodness. 

et de la bienveillance gratuite : read running (like a gazelle). 

4935 chercheriez-vous par hasard les dieux menteurs.: read do yo falsely 
seek (other) gods. 

4310—32 l'existence de Dieu, la générosité et la vision de Dieu ne leur laisse 
poit [sic] [aux choisis, de prétexte pour] un désir quelconque, puisque, Dieu 
déjà trouvé, il n'y a pas [de raison pour] espérer : read His existence has left 
them no (other) purpose [or perhaps, rather, substitute ('swad*")], neither has 
His generosity allowed them any (reason to) hope (for more). 

4410-11 que mon Maître t'a supprimée : read that my Lord has adorned thee. 
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4510313 Je zéphir du jardin de votre union est arrivé jusqu'à eux et a soufflé. 
Près de toi, j'ai une ombre humide : read and if the scorching wind of despair 
of attaining thee blows, I have in thee a dewy shade. 

464 en le oonteriplànt: read in contemplating Him (ac. God) [o twice 
later]. 

46131713 on estime davantage le don du Bienfaiteur : reng he maryels at the 
magnitude of His benefaction. 

4184811 omit this passage which is evidently a gloss. 

4817 je serais un misérable : read I should be a (care-)free man. 

4854 la gratitude se fait indéfiniment obstacle à elle-même : read gratitude | 
is stagnant (like a pool) and never oomes to a goal. 

495-144 oo sont déjà les buts des états fortuita et BOSCH. : read exposure 
to hazards. 

5039 omit this line which is in any case corrupt and dod au anis 

51?-19 Je fait parce qu'il [croit] en posséder une savoureuse expérience : 
read such a man has no (true) experience of it (Bc. love). 

513° c'est un amour qui..., rend agréable le travail du service de Dieu : 
read it is love which . . . brings to birth (true) service (to God). 

523 je restai revêtu : read she says—and I was covered. 

525 ne sommes-nous: read in quotation marks, this being the beloved's 
reported speech. 

525-8 ne sommes-nous dono pas ceux dont on disait qu'ils étaient passionnés 
pour un simple souvenir? Pourquoi dono maintenant n’avons-nous même de 
souvenir 1 : read “ art thou not he of whom we were told that he was devoted to 
our memory ? Why then are we not remembered t ” 

62°11 oest qu'est revenue l'émotion qui a annihilé le souvenir: read the 
passion (in me) replied to her, “ Thou thyself hast obliterated his memory.” 

5319-9 chose qu'il puisse considérer comme sienne, sans s'arréter aux 
formules ni s'approprier des noms, eto.: read any remnant (whatsoever), 
resting upon material form, or attached to name, eto. 

541-12 this passage is much interpolated by glosses. 

5418-19 il appartient aux degrés les plus faibles de perfection des sowfís: 
read it is one of the stations of the vulgar. 

55:03! par Celui qui me fait désirer et qui par son amour.m’a comme rendu 
fou, hors de moi, errant entre son lointain et sa proximité: read Who. has 
orphaned me (sc. from my kin and friends) by His love, and thereby made me to 
wander distracted between farness and nearness to Him. 

5619-19 abstinence ascétique des choisis consiste donc à concentrer 
l'aspiration de l'esprit pour en éliminer les dissipations: read therefore the 
concentration of purpose has caused them to abstain (zahhadahum) from the 
dissipations of the (phenomenal) world. 

5717-18 leur tristesse naft seulement de l’inclination au mal, propre à leurs 
&mes sensitives : read their grief is (due to) the despair they feel concerning their 
souls (that are) prone to evil! 


180 D. 8. P ns 1054, p. 847; the reading of OB oonfirms his 
emendation. 
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59? l’œil de conformité, [qui se contente] à l'égard de tout défaut, est 
comme une nuit (!) : read the eye of (Divine) complacency is dim to (the observa- 
tion of) every fault. (This passage is probably an interpolation.) 

5915719 la pénitence... la familiarité: omst these two words, which intrade 
in this list of the section-headings of the essay. 

5911-00 this passage is greatly interpolated. 

02?! car, que tu sois pourvu d'un esprit sagace, expérimenté et habile, ou 
que tu sois maladroit et gauche, [c’est la même chose]: read for if thou hast 
understanding, (thou wilt realire that) the assiduous application of earnest 
endeavour is the (only) way through. 

621772 omit this lengthy addendum. 


1 Boe D. B. Margoliouth, loo, olb, where it is pointed out that this is a line of poetry in the 
original. : 


Notes on Three Turkish Manuscripts 
By C. 8. Monpy 


I. “uma B. Merin: Mecmü'aiu'm-mazáir (8.O.A.8., 27,689), f£ 309, aise 
7} in. by bj in., thick paper in library cloth binding. The MS. has been 
considerably cut down, and the first leaf is missing. An odd leaf, formerly 
one of the end blanks, upon which verses have been written, has been bound 
in separately at the beginning. The first few leaves are defeotive, but have 
been carefully repaired, and nothing of importanoe is missing; in the main 
the M8. is in extremely good condition. Ib is undated, but belongs to the 
fifteenth century. Among the chronograms there is a verse which suggests 
that the compilation was made in 840/1436. The hand is a bold clear early 
Turkish neakh, black, with titles and ruled border in red. The Aarekes are 
carefully marked throughout. There are only eleven linea to 8 page, the area 
within the ruling being about 6} in. by 44 in., sometimes alightly more. The 
contents are as follows :— 

16 (wanting)-2a : Invocation. 

2a-4a: Brief introduction in prose and verse, the prose being ornate. 

It tells us nothing beyond the name of the author and the title of 
the book. . 
4b-211a : Anthology of sazires, the main body of the work. 

2776-2966 : Various circles containing words, conundrums, lughaz, chrono- 

grams, verses about numbers, and such oddments. 

29Ta-809b : More verses by the compiler, including a collection of individual 

oouplets. 
The whole is very legible and correctly written, and in a uniform hand 
throughout. It has laounæ, but they are not numerous. 

This is the celebrated collection of nasëres of ‘Omer b. Mexid, the oldest 
Turkish compilation of this kind we posseas, a most valuable source for the 
early period, containing as it does poems by Seyyad Hamza and Dehháni, 
as well as hitherto unknown poets of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries. It came to light some twenty-five years ago in a unique MS. in 
private hands in Turkey, and was first described by that indefatigable ransacker 
of libraries Sadeddin Nüzhet. Since that time the MS. has disappeared, and 
scholars have been dependent on a copy—fortunately a careful one—made by 
Kilisli Rifat. The question then arises whether this may not be the missing MS. 
We must hope that it is not: it is most desirable that there should be two 
independent exemplars of such a work. There is, however, some ground for 
doubt, for the London MS. is a recent acquisition, having been purchased in 
1938, and its previous history is unknown. The text of the poem of Seyyüd 
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Hamza published by Dr. Mansuroghlu in 1946 (in Türk Dús) differs only slightly 
from that in this M8.1 

According to Professor Köprülü (Mili Edebiyat Cereyannen [lk Mübegsirlers, 
Stamboul, 1928, in which he gives a very useful alphabetical list of authors) 
the work contains 397 poems by 83 writers (his list has 82 names). This agrees 
very olosely with our MB. It contains 397 complete poema and two incomplete 
ones. The latter are called “ mada'-» gazel", though perhaps “ magta'nz "' 
might describe them better, for they seem to laok little more than the final 
couplet. The number of poeta appears to be 84, but we cannot be sure of the ` 
precise figure. Some of them are unknown; in soma cases there may have 
been more than one of the same name, while in others similar names may really 
belong to the same person. In this matter ‘Omer b. Mezid does not always seem 
to have been exact, for in one case at least the name in the heading does not 
correspond to the name in the poem itself: no. 288, Hüseyn-i Hüyi, where 
the poem has Hêyi Hassün. He is also far from clear about who wrote the 
original poem and who the naztres. Ahmedî is his favourite (it is interesting 
to note how Ahmedî is preferred to Şeyhi) and is commonly put first, with 
` the result that sometimes earlier writers are made to write nasires to him. 
It is evident that many of these poema are not really nazires at all: the accident 
of their having the same metre and redif has been sufficient for them to be 
given this title. We must therefore accept ‘Omer’s anthology with a little 
caution. This will not in any way diminish our gratitude, for it is truly a 
wonderful oollection. 

The largest contributor to the anthology is ‘Omer himself, with seventy 
poems, more than one-sixth of the whole: enough for a small divan. Apart 
from this item the bulk has come from the work of the eatablished poeta of 
those times; and the more obscure writers are represented by only a small 
handful, in some cases by a single gazel. Some of them may have been prolifio 
poete who neglected to collect their works in divan form, with the reault that 
they have perished (as Professor Köprülü remarks). But others were no doubt 
` only dabblers, writing occasionally for amusement—to such persons the nazire 
has a special appeal. However that may be, the book does prove that literary 
activity was widespread at that period—that Ahmedî and Beyhi were no isolated 
examples of poetic ardour. And it helps us to correct the judgments of later 
times. In the nineteenth century Ahmedî was honoured as an ancient poet, 
but his work was dismissed as “graceless” (letáfeiten hali—Sâmi), an 
opinion which seems to have prevailed from the sixteenth century onwards. 
In his own time his poetry was thought beautiful, EDAN and enthusiastio 
imitators. I shall say more about Ahmed? below. 

I give below a detailed index of the anthology portion of the manuscript. 
The two incomplete poems are omitted. The heading to No. 265 has accidentally 


1 The most considerable difference 1s in 55, itdi, wheré the MB. has 4#.—I would like to add 
that I was unaware of the disappearance of this important MS. till I saw the matter mentioned 
in Dr. Mansuroghlu’s article. I 
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been left blank in the manuscript, but it is by “(mer and has been credited to 
him. Indulgence is asked for inoonsistencies in spelling, which cannot be 


avoided without greatly disfiguring the text. 


INDEX TO THE MECMU‘ATUN-NAZA’IR OF ‘ÖMER B. MEZID - 


Note.—The numbers refer to poems, not leaves. In the MS. the poems have been numbered 
in indehble pencil, but the numbering is wrong between 185 and 282. If readers of the MS. 


poems they require. 


EB RE 


‘Abdtirrahim, 354. 


. ‘Acem-i Mevlevi, 121. 


“Adil, 91, 120. 


[Ahmed-—see also To Ahmed.] 
Ahmed-i bir&der-i Kóyltioe, 235. 


. Ahmed-i DAS, 6, 18, 182, 170, 


"208, 217, 228, $25. 


. Ahmed, 1, 2, 5, 19, 88-9, 64-5, 
. Tb, 89, 103-6, 113-19, 130, 

142-8, 161, 169, 174, 176-7, 
190, 219, 221, 225, 304-6, 392. 

: Aqbiyiq, 67. 

. “A”, 28, 187-8. 

. 'Agkert, 299. ` 

. ‘Ata’, 266, 317, 333. 


. Babsyig, 
i Bayrtim, 2 29, 975, 327, 362. 


11, 34. 


. Bedi, 297 

. Bedr-i Tâgâti, 45 

. Beha, 22, 44. 

. Behram Oëh, 69, 97, 189, 186. 


. Cevri, 356. 


[D&'t—ses Ahmed-i DA] 


. Dehhánt, 3, 8, 21, 40, 173. 
. Dilsüz * Muhammed, 31. 
. Dökmeci, 260 


. Ekmel, 135, 285. 
. Ezheri, 255-6, 272, 289, 363. 


. Fetheddin, 367. . . 
. Frrqati, 253, 269. 


x 


HESS 


gg 
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` will deduct one from all numbers in the index between these points they will easily And the 


. Gülgehrt, 185. 


. Hasan Ofh, 206. 
“Haasan, 33, 57, 76, 84, 166, 181, 


204, 915, 247, 267, 978, 294, 
394, 349, 871, 386. 

Hekîm Ogh (Ibn Hektm, eto.), 
46, 70,815. _ 


Hüsüm, 232-3. 
Hüseyn, 10, 43, 90, 393. 


. Hüseyni, 226. 
. 'Im&Ad, 187. 


49, 109, 110, 153, 241, 
263, 270, 279, 298, 320, 339, 
360. 


. Kerîmi, 61, 238, 280. 
43. 


Kimyé, 380. 


44. Kéyltice, 148, 234, 316, 343. 


45. 
46. 


4T. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 


Lebibi, 286. 
Lütfi, 15. 


Ma‘cfint Hasan, 198. 
Mahmêdi, 85, 193. 


1 I havo written this word with a circumflex, in order to represent the spelling. It may be 
efther the Turkish dileüs (<= disis) or the Persian disiz. 
3 This is the name in the poem: in the heading it is Htseyn-i Ytyt. 
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52. Muhammed, 53, 122, 239. 65. Quasa-h¥An-1 ‘sq, 151, 331. 
[Muhammed—se also Dilsûs 
Muhammed.] 66. Rahîmf, 59. 
53. Mahammed-i Smûbî, 200 67. Rûmî, 252. 
54. Muhsin, 870. 
55. Muqbil, 261-2, 290. 68. Safi, 50, 152, 258, 271, 296, 858. 
56. Muqimt, 26, 68, 77, 92, 140, 167, 69. SAhibf, 28, 303, 353. 
197, 201, 209, 218, 297, 308-9, 70. Badi, 245, 287. 
826, 336, 851, 855, 366, 381. 71. Sayrafi, 229, 394. 
57. Mûsê, 10, 133. 72. Sinfn, 72, 86, 101, 126-7, 178, 
868. 
58. Nami, 318. 73. Sultan, 347. 
59. Nêmêsi, 4, 25, 48, 78, 87, 98, 74. Süleymá&n, 18-14. 
108, 128, 186, 145, 158, 162, 
182, 207, 231, 819, 328-9, 348. 75. Sema, 24, 80, 71, 100, 192, 248, 
60. Nebî, 27, 51, 58, 146-7, 236, 268, 301, 388. 
244, 257, 273, 284, 205, 3845. 16 yb, 264, 359, 372. 
61. Nesimi, 20, 66, 98, 107, 191, TT. Seyh Oh, 9, 85, 124-5, 251. 
246, 292-3, 31b, 341, 390. 78 ybi, 7, 41-2, 83, 131, 144; 180, 
62. Nücümi, 318. 196, 227, 323, 374, 896. 
. T9. Strat, 150, 157, 195, 211, 230, 
63. ‘Omer, 17, 32, 37, 55, 63, 79-4, 283, 377. 
80-2, 88, 94-5, 99, 102, 112, 
129, 141, 154-6, 159, 1684, 80, Tâc Ahmed, 149. 
168, 172, 175, 179, 184, 189, 81. Tact, 111. 
194, 199, 202, 206, 208, 210, 
212, 214, 216, 218, 220, 223-4, 82. “Ülvi, 12, 302, 310-11, 337. 
243, 265, 277, 291, 800, 812-14, 
322, 332, 340, 346, 352, 357, 83. Yahya Ogh, 56, 160, 165, 307. 
865, 309, 378, 376, 878-9, 
382-5, 387, 389, 391, 395, 397. 84. Zeynî, 52, 60, 79, 138-9, 171, 
222, 249-250, 274, 281, 821, 
64. Qanber Ofh, 96. 830, 338, 344, 350, 361. 


TI. ‘Arf Bir Navat: Küllkyyát (R.A.8.), ft. 645, size 13 in. by 9 in., paper of . 
moderate thiokness, in shark-skin binding with inlaid panels of brown lesther, 
without flap. The binding has the remains of lavish gilding. The MS. contains 
bold but good decorations, all of similar deaign and typical of the period, in 
gold and colours on lapis lazuli ground. There are also five miniatures of good 
but not the very best workmanship, but they have suffered damage, and in 
one the faces have been purposely obliterated. They have been removed from 
the book at some time, and indeed some are stillloose; they have also been 
folded, and show other signs of rough treatment. The hand is uniform through- 
out, a small rapid nastaliq of good quality, somewhat sparing of dots. 
Headings and quotations are mainly in red, but in the first work blue is also 
used. The ruled gold border varies slightly in size, the average being about 
94 in. by 64 in.; in some portions there are 29 lines to a page, in others 27. 
The MS. is not dated, but belongs to the middle or latter half of the sixteenth 
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century. The leaves have been numbered, but at a later date the book has been 
rebound and the order of the works changed most arbitrarily. The book was 
presented to the Royal Asiatic Society by R. 8. Greenshields in 1994. 

This fine manuscript contains nothing unique, but it does provide us with 
most of the principal works of Nevái, including the Hamsa. It is rather strange 
that the first divan should be missing, and also regrettable. Ita rarest items 
perhaps are the Mirânu’l-Evrân, the treatise on prosody, and the Introduction 
to the Vaqfiyye. Contents :— 

1. Hamd in mesnevi verse, followed by rub&'is (three pages, not numbered). 

2. Nesáimu'l-Muhabbet, the expanded translation of J&mi's Nefeh&tu'l-Üns. 
It is inoomplete, and ends with a curious apologetio note from the copyist! 
(15-1124). 

3. Mecálssu'n-Nefáss (5545—583a). 

4. Introduction (only) to the Vaqfiyye, twelve pages of prose and verse 
containing interesting autobiographical material (5835—589a). 

5. Qweasu'l-Enbiya, beginning rather abruptly with Adam, without preface‘ 
(5905-6140). 

6. ‘Acem milkning tevérifs. Some portion is missing at the end. (6145-6235). 

T. Sedd-i lskenderi, with two miniatures (210-2778). 

8. Hutba-+ Devévin, the general preface to the Divans, here sadly misplaced 
(21852815). 

9. Leylá ve Mecnûn, with one miniature (2825-3153). 

10. Seb'a- Seyyiire (3165-360). 

11. Şeyh Sin‘anmng Hikágen. This poem also ocours as an episode in the 
Lis&nu't-Tair, which is not included in this MS. (361b-365b). 

12. Hayretu’l-Kbrér, beginning with a very Sues two-page illumina- 
` tion (1185-1642). 

18. Ferhád ve Sirin (1555-2090). 

14. Second Divan (8665—423a). 

10. Third Divan (4245-4824). 

16. Fourth Divan (488b-537b). There may be one leaf missing at the end, 
as there is a gap in pagination ; but the last page has no catohword. 

17. Hamsetu’l-Mutehayyirin (539b-553a). 

18. Mizünu'l-Bozán, with diagrams in red and black (6242-6523). 

19. Five pages of Persian, apparently the conclusion of a work on literary 


terma (not paginated). 


HE Ammani: Iskender-ndme. 200 leaves, first recto and last verso blank, 
7} in. by 4 in., on glazed paper of moderate thickness, in a common Indian 


1 Tt is as follows :— 


بو EE AS‏ دور dod‏ چون بور وڅ بولدی کے كليات قه داخل قيليب Shy‏ 


باب دا ته قاتلا aille‏ بولدى امى اطاعتى اوجون بیتیلیب سباريلدى قلجان اا ا 
بيتيليب ASL ke‏ انشاء الله dus‏ . 
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red leather flap binding. The writing is a nastaliq hand, fourteen lines to a page, 
in a blue and gold border 48 in. by 24 in., with headings in plain gold. The 
only decoration is a well-executed two-page ‘unvdn in gold and colours on a 
ground of rather light and dull lapis lazuli. There are six lines of text in the 
centre of each page, each containing three couplets ; and above and below the 
text there are gold panels, four in all, containing the title and author's name 
in white. The scribe has taken some pains over the calligraphy of these opening 
pages; in the body of the work he has written more rapidly, but even 80 it is 
penmanship of fair quality, and legible. It is a manuscript of the better kind, 
written in Persis, and probably belonging to the latter part of the sixteenth 
oentury. The binding is quite unworthy of the manuscript, and is apparently 
eighteenth century. The book has been much damaged by worms, espeoially 
&t the beginning, and the repairs prove that this ocourred at different periods, 
both before and after it was put in ita present binding. On the blank first reoto ` 
there are impressions of seven different seals, none of them clear (one contains 
„the name Shah Jihán). The pages have suffered very little trimming in binding 
and rebinding, for the draft headings written in black at the outer edges (for 
copying later in gold) are in many cases still present. The author's name is 
given as Ahmed-i Rûmî : Ahmed! occasionally signed himself Ahmed (though 
in this work he seems always to call himself Ahmedî), and Rûmî is a natural 
appellation for an Anatolian poet outaide Anatolia. 

The MS. has rather numerous errors, and is not important as & text, but 
it is of some linguistic interest. Basically it is the text of Ahmedî without serious 
alteration, but slightly modernized in spelling, and with minor modifications 
to make it acceptable to Azerbaijan readers. It would be interesting to examine 
these, but this would require oomparison with early and later Ottoman versions 
of the text, and is out of the question at present. I will mention only a few of 
the more striking modifications. Bome are only spelling conventions, the moet 


notioeable being the use of ng (instead of رک‎ to represent the sound 9. This 
spelling, a convention of the Eastern forms of Turkish speech, has long been 
abandoned in Azerbaijan, where Ottoman influence has caused كك‎ to be used.1 
It is interesting to note that UK is the spelling used in the poems of Shah Ismail 
(see V. Minorsky, “ The Poetry of Shah Ismail I", BSOAS., 1942). Bir and kim 
are always spelt ju and e For the plural ending JY is occasionally used, but 
this indicates lengthening of the vowel (as in Ottoman), and it is therefore not 
an Eastern spelling ; and the same perhaps is to be said of منش‎ for .مش‎ Of 
Azerbaijan phonology obvious examples are m for O. b, and +$, +, where O. has 


ys yi: مینک‎ (= À), e (= é), (بونده =) مونده‎ : GX (= <, 


i Changing pronunciation has oaused this in ita turn to give way to بن‎ both in the gen. and 
the 2nd pers. pronom. endings. Thus in a modern lithographed tale wo have سنون قاشون‎ == thy 
eyebrow. In the version of the Bible of 1891 ك‎ is used for the pron. ending added to nouns, 
but this is probably a conservative spelling. 


1539 
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Among the grammatical forms the most‏ .)09 =( ایلان de),‏ =( ايل 
noteworthy is the occasional use of the definite aco. in 3- (which is Eastern, not‏ 
Thus $5455, goylily-i (thy‏ .-ى Azerbaijan) side by aide with the more usual‏ 
both occur. It may be that the latter form is‏ فج رارقو كوتكلوتكنى heart) and‏ 
ب — — used intentionally to lengthen the second syllable, but géykiy-+ scanned‏ 
is also fount: it is hard to judge about this as Ahmedt's prosody is irregular.‏ 
This Eastern aoo. is also used by Shah Ismail. Individually these changes are‏ 
small, but they are numerous and applied fairly consistently throughout the‏ 
work, and they give a slight Azerbaijan colouring to'the text. This makes‏ 
one wonder whether there may not have been a separate Azerbaijan recension,‏ 
developed gradually from MSS. written in Eastern Anatolia in the author's‏ 
own times. The little we know of Ahmedi's career rather supports this‏ 
possibility than otherwise. And there is another point. The MSS. of this‏ 
work can be divided into two olasses, those which oontain the continuation‏ 
of the historical portion and those which do not. This MS. belongs to the‏ 
second and earlier class, descending from an archetype written before Ahmedf’s‏ 
migration to the Ottoman oourt.‏ 

But the manusoript encourages us to make further speculations. 15 came 
into my hands a few months ago, having been sent to this country from India 
for sale. It had probably been in India for &bout three centuries. How did 
it get there, and what route did it follow f It is interesting and not unimportant 
that this old Ottoman poet should have been read in Mughal circles. The 
oomparatively late date of the MS. precludes the possibility of ita having had 
any influence on Chaghatai classical literature ; but we are entitled to wonder 
what earlier Ottoman or Azerbaijan manuscripts may have made similar 
journeys to Herat, Kábni, and Samarcand, and whether some of them 
may not still be in existence in Indie. If we could have information on 
on this point it would help us to explore the difficult question of the cultural 

- relations between the Ottomans and the Eastern Turks in Timurid times. 

It is not surprising that this work should have found favour in Safevid Persia 
in the sixteenth century. Its simple style, ita jog-trot metre, half quantitative 
and half syllabio, and its pious moralizing tone must have made it very gooept- 
able. Among the Ottomans it was already outmoded, and the oritics (that is, 
the tezkire-writers) judged it severely. It must be remembered, however, that 
they are the voice of the more learned and cultivated circles, for whom Baqi 
was the pattern of poetic excellence ; we can hardly doubt that with the less 
fashionable Ahmedi's poem long remained popular. Gibb (History of Ottoman 
Poetry, vol. 2) has two hostile criticisms : he laments its prolixity and baldness, 
and he finds that the many digressions on scientific and other subjects spoil it 
as a work of art. He adda “ but then we have no reason to think that Ahmedî 
regarded the Iakender-Nüme as a work of art at all: his obvious purpose was 
to educate and to supply a guide for conduct ". Now it is certainly most true 
that Ahmedi had a moral purpose ; he constantly reminds us of it very plainly ; 
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مک کپ کرای دلو رف ار 
دب بدك الى لوی د دمر 
Crp tanar c Us!‏ 
اوا وځ ک عرص لابن م 
Siw‏ نکل یمر ر 
or pi‏ 
Ay ir‏ 
et‏ دجلل di‏ 
LES TT‏ 
اوم ایرو وتا J‏ — ' 
سن بسن gre‏ ريج 
A eg, r= 4‏ 
صم نك gs! rot‏ 
(mes TE‏ 


PIU AMETE 


ALT LT AUDIT 
افاج ساروا‎ zuo 
pn اول ارادم‎ 
TU uA برک دیل وب‎ 
Aera الاج‎ 
Map 
رسيب‎ uL, 
DP A TAI 
p AM Syyn 
Mr NA 
APT RES 
: y? E š "tout 
بل‎ MPO 
Zu PPP 


کو PP‏ تتام 
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but there is no sign that he thought a moral purpose incompatible with an 
artistioone. He was a medieval man, embarrassed with no doctrine of “ unities”, 
and delighting in medleys and assorted curiosities. His poem reminds us in some 
ways of European productions of the Middle Ages, and the resemblance, I 
think, is not fortuitous. In a period when books are rarities few persons are able 
to possess more than one or two, which supply their whole reading. The greater 
the variety of subjects dealt with by a book the more attractive it becomes. 
If we consider Ahmedi’s poem from this point of view we shall be more lenient 
in our judgment. In defenoe of ite style, I would suggest that the prolixity, 
plainnees, and occasional baldness, and the poverty of metrical device (e.g. the 
irritating frequency of tamám, nikndm, etc., at the end of couplets), are all 
rather misleading. Combined with our modern distaste for moralixing and 
moral maxims they tend to make us unjust to Ahmedi, who is at his best in 
his gnomic vein. Some of his maxims have the strength and sharpness of 
proverb: and it takes a good writer to ooin proverbs. 

1 have oopied a specimen of the text, corresponding to the extract on p. 29 
of Gibb’s sixth volume. It will be seen that the différenoes are small but 
numerous, and that the Gibb text usually has the better reading. Uyanuh 
(45) is absurd; gördi (Ba) should be 2nd person; in 105 the order should be 
asin Gibb. 12a seems corrupt. On the other hand our MS. has better readings 
in 1b, mergzar, 18a, k’stds, and 13b. In 4a an Ottoman spelling is retained for 
the genitive gicenily; and in 2b and 3b there are interesting spellings for 
diyeyidün and yatds. The letter + seems to have been used to show a oertain 
amount of voice, more than in t and less than in d, A good example of this 
occurs in 145, dopdolu, where the second d is not fully voioed because of the 
preceding p (cf. dolu in 15).—' The dota are as in the original. 





An Eye-witness Áccount of the Expedition of the 
Florentines against Chios in 1599 
By Jacos LEVEEN 


N interesting footnote to the abortive expedition of the Florentines against 
the island of Chjos in May 1599 is provided by a rare—poeaibly ne 
book in the British Museum. 

Ita rarity may be gauged from the fact that we find no record of it in the 
catalogues of Bteinschneider, Kayserling,* and Ya‘ari,? or in the Jewish 
encyclopedias. Nor have I been able. to trace a reference to it in any other 
source. The book is a small quarto volume, measuring 7} in. by 58 in., and 
consisting of twenty-eight leaves. The last leaf, which has no foliation, appears 
to be a cancel, as it reproduces, in a somewhat different form, the text of 
fol 2; ‘The book contains the Aramaio paraphrase of the Song of Solomon 
(known as the Targüm), accompanied by a Judmo-Spanish (Ladino) version 
. in the Hebrew character, and was printed in Salonica in the year a.m. (5)360 
(A.D. 1600) * at the printing press of Mattithiah Bathsheba * and his sons, 
and subsidized by Moses [ben Samuel] di Medina.” It was published for 
Jacob ben Judah Aahkenazzi, an itinerant bookseller of Safed in Galilee. 
A preface by him, as well as a poem by the same author on the game of chess, 
which, like the preface, is otherwise unknown (it i is to be found on the verso 
of fol. 27), complete the book. 

The volume has few pretensions to typographical elegance or—at least 
as far as the preface is concerned—great accuracy. What makes it of exceptional 
interest, however, is the fact that in his preface the bookseller, rather like 
Caxton some hundred years earlier, takes the reader into his confidence and 
reveals to him the circumstances which oocasioned the prmting of the book. 

Our author’s story is certainly no ordinary one. Forced to leave Safed 
owing to two successive failures of the harvest (in 1597 and 1598), which had 
disrupted that once prosperous community, he found himself involved in 
a series of perilous adventures which culminated in his landing in Chios shortly 
before ita invasion by the Florentines on the morning of Ist May 1599. 

_The main interest of the praface is our author’s eye-witness account of the 
invasion. Fortunately, this expedition sent against Chios is unusually well 


1 Catalogus Librorum Hebrmorwm in Bibliotheca Bodletama, Berolini, 1852-1960. 

ie NUM NES Jidan, Birambott, 1690, 

(vp ouo ED DT, Jerusalem, 1984. 

4 As the Jewish New Your begins some three to four months earlier than the Christian, 
the book may have been printed in the winter of 1599. 

š For this printer, see Stainschneider, ool. 2581. 

° A kind of minor Mecenas, who conizibuted from his own pocket towards the printing of 
Hebrew books. See Steinschneider, ool. 8004. 
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documented from Florentine and Austrian arohivee.! A comparison of the 
description given in the preface with the official reporta reveals a fair measure 
of agreement, but also a certain number of discrepancies. These have been 
dealt with in my notes to the translation, to which I would refer to the reader. 
Jacob Ashk*nazzi'a account of the invasion is compressed into some 700 words, 
` which compares unfavourably in point of size with the voluminous records of 
the Florentines. Nevertheless, his experiences usefully supplement the official 
dispatches and give us, in addition, some vivid personal touches. His description 
of the Florentine leader’s premature rejoicing at the defeat of the enemy, 
and the Jewish proselyte woman's anguished prayers to God for help, are 
cases in point. But perhaps he is wrong in suggesting that the Bey of Chics 
had to be prodded by Jews in order to do his duty. At least, this version is at 
variance with the Florentine sources.* 1 

Into the space of three closely printed pages Jacob Ashk*nazzi is able to pack 
a surprising amount of detail concerning his odyssey. His narrative illustrates 
the harards of a journey by sea in those days, when; in addition to the menace 
of piracy, passengers were so often at the mercy of villainous captains and cut- 
throat crews. We learn, too, how dependent the Palestine economy was on 
& good harvest, and how, at the recurring threat of famine, seemingly prosperous 
and well-knit communities were broken up. (Ever since the days of the 
Patriarchs Palestine has suffered cruelly from the failures of harvests.) 

The character of our author as drawn in this preface is not wholly attractive. 
He is given to self-pity and sanctimoniousness, and is always posing as the 
injured party. His faults, howeVer, are to some extent redeemed by his genuine 
devotion to the scholars of Safed. He is not a practised writer, and too often 
spoils the continuity of his story by the intrusion of irrelevance, or rather by 
inserting some of his material in the wrong place. He quarries his phrases 
liberally from the Hebrew Bible,? while for technical terms, particularly naval 
and military, he falls back upon Italian, Spanish and Turkish words.“ Thanks, 
however, to his lively personality, these literary defects do not greatly mar 
the interest of his narrative. ` 

The story of the abortive expedition hy the Florentines has a curiously 
topical interest for us, with the memory of D-Day still fresh in our minds. The 
whole enterprise was foolhardy in the extreme and undertaken with no clear-cut 
objeotive and with far too few forces. Like the more famous Armada of eleven 
years earlier, this, too, in spite of some initial successes, foundered upon the 
unpredictable factor of the weather. 8 


1 Beo The Expedition of the Florentines to Chios (1699). Desoribed in contemporary records 
and military dispatches. Edited, with an introduction, by Philip P. Argenti, London, 1984. 

* George Sandys, the famous English traveller, however, m his A Relation of a Journey 
Begun An: Dom: 1610, London, 1615, p. 18, says in reference to this Bey: “ For the Capitaine 
Bassa upon his coming strangled the perfidious Glouernor: either for dishonouring the Turks 
in his breach of promise: or for his negligenoe in being so surprised ”. 

Suse RON Een frora tha Hibla que bo0 frequent to be notad, fully. 

4 On which see also p. 558, n. 2. 
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Ya ws ous Yy vu yaw ns MANS 
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nes د‎ “bn 


bby Pons 


"e IL. Pexracæ ? 
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epe qus mu mas na nmn noun mas cem sede Sede 
ston ام ید‎ by pan cer Lu Hom) "ys ps 
inm puso. oxen mown oem cn «ep pant panne 
“oxo. Boring) poy mba دم‎ us دم‎ DAR mbps cnm 
WS 5 nmm np Te» prb nos veo mp 1 cov 
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1 Only IM [= 4.0. (5)360] is to be computed in obtaining the chronogram, although both 
words are printed in the same type. 

3 The author's own punctuation is very meagre; I have added to it where necemary. 

3 Bio. Lege! 

4 Bi. Lege TYT 
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1 We should expect DNS. The author is sometimes guilty of & confusion of persons. 
YOL. XIL PARTS 8 AND 4. 4 
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1 Sic. Boo my note in the translation. 


1 Livadi& (labda), near the coast and some two miles north of the port of Chios. 
s Bio. Lege TRT. * Le. Turkish madad. š Le, Turkish topi. 
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nb nemo qom م‎ bap meine be o روم‎ mw دم‎ 
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wow nez jwbND MINDI bimi nem men c6 mns RM3 
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1 Sto. Lege "TTA DAN. Le. espingarda. 

3 Sic, Lege NDIS. It is probably a printer's smudge which has tamed the 2 into & D. 
* Bio lege pour. 

4 Le, Turkish palamar '' a hawser ". : 
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yor DRU pwb not ws menm eu ng 


II. TRANSLATION 

[Lb] Master Jacob, son of Judah Aghkenaxr (may the latter's memory be 
for a blessing |) says :— 

Because, even because I have been made to drink deep of the wormwood 
of these faithless times; and packs of troubles followed for me and circled- 
above my head. (They compassed me about; yes, they compassed me about ; 
they enclosed me in the oven of Akhnai?) And I was restless in my complaint 

1 Sic, Lege MONT. 

* Sic, Lege TNA The retrospective pronoun—in this cease هنع"‎ sometimes omitted. 

* Of. Brakhoth (T.B.) 19a. 
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and moaned from time to time. And I was wound up (like a ball), and tossed 
violently. It was because of these trials that I found myself in exile, instead 
of being in my own house like a fresh olive, secure and at peace in the great 
city, the perfection of beauty in Zion, Safed of Upper Galilee (may it be speedily 
rebuilt in our days |). It was there that I rolled in and embraced the dust of 
the feet of the perfect scholars who shed lustre upon the land and the inhabitants 
thereof. And I used to sérve them, sometimes with the strength of my body 
and sometimes with my money; and I occupied myself and took delight in 
the work of heaven, selling and buying books and acquiring profit from the 
labour of my hands. Thus had I prospered, although when I came to Safed 
I had no more than eighteen silver florins on me (I had.been robbed on the 
way), and when I left I found myself in a similar plight. But from the very 
beginning I had refused to live on the charity of any living creature. And it 
came to pass, when those perfect scholars had departed this life— those scholars 
for whom I used to do business, and to whose shadow I had attached 
myself, and with whom I had found ample sustengnoe—that the days of the 
visitation came. And when the men of charitable deeda fled, owing to the 
fevers of hunger, to slanders, taxes, and imposta, I was no longer able to bring 
food to my house, let alone act charitably towards others, as had been my 
good custom (as those who speak truth can testify, for it is known in all places). 
Notwithstanding, although my soul longed to dwell in the land of Israel, 

yet would I oome and go and ply my commerce abroad, and afterwards return 
to the land of Israel to my former state. And I suffered agonies and poverty 
rather than live on the charity of fellow-creatures. 

Now these two years has the famine raged in the land. So I went, forth 
from the land of Israel. But no sooner had I left than many troubles enoom- 
passed me, which if I were to come to tell of them, time would come to an end. 
Yet I must needs acquaint the multitude with my troubles, for “ where there 
is heaviness in the heart of man, he must complain thereof” [cf. Proverba xii, 
25]. But I will describe only a portion of them. 2 

Now for my ains, before 1 left I took goods on credit from scholars learned in 
the Torah, as well as pledges to bring to the city of Constantinople. But Satan 
appeared when I came to Tripoli [in Syria] and boarded the ship. For the ahip’s 
captain was an adversary and an,enemy, and had designs to deliver us into the 
hand of thieves, and he brought us into evil places, and led us from adversity 
to adversity. And we were in this peril for two and a half months, until the last 
farthing was emptied from the purse, and we were left with nothing but our 
bare bodies. Nevertheless, we gave.thanks to God who had saved us from 
the unclean one. | 

Now it came to pass, after I had pa BARS Lan df Codrus, that a certain 
Jew of our company died, and men began to spread slanders about me, after 
their usual fashion, [saying] that the goods and pledges which-I had brought 
with me had belonged to the dead man. I therefore stood in great peril and 
was forced to part with a great sum of money, the rest of my savings. I was 
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in great peril, too, at sea, as I had fallen dangerously ill by reason of the bitter 
cold. Many in the ship died, and I, by reason of my affliction and sickness, had 
perforce to spend much money, both my own and other people's. But when 
I arrived in Constantinople God was gracious to me and I dwelt in peace and 
security. And I gained much profit, with whioh to pay my debta, 

Then did I meet certain men who were bringing wheat to the land of Israel. 
And they deceived me and made vain and empty vows to me that if I should 
go with them they would reward me well. I therefore entreated the favour of 
many of the most eminent and honoured citizens of Constantinople. And 
they wrote letters to Rabbi Jacob Israel Celebi at Rodosto,! instructing him 
to put me on board a ship. And I, thinking that God had prospered my way, 
swore that this time, after I had arrived in peace in Safed, I would no longer 
fare forth from it, for I had now acquired wealth. I therefore at once sold the 
books that were on my hands cheaply-—a collection of copies of the Torah 
and the Prophets for a hundred silver florins, and the reat of the books at a 
corresponding price. - 

So I travelled with these men to Chios. There they disclosed to me that 
it was not their intention to pay even my expensea for the journey. And 
when I heard this I shouted “ Robbers ” at them in the middle of Chios, and 
I cried: “ Why did you make me give up my business," if it was not your 
intention to give me a share in the wheat, and force me to incur expenses 
unnecessarily 1" And when the men of Chios saw how evil was their intention 
there came a much-respected tax collector and sent an agent with me to 
remove all my possessions from the ship. But they refused to let me go until 
they had added sin to their iniquity and had extorted from me the ship's fare 
in fall. SC eg 

After these things, when the men saw [2a] that I was remaining in Chios, 
they sent to me some from amongst the merchants that were in the ship and 
were travelling with them to persuade me to return to the ship. And they 
beguiled me into returning and handing over my moneys into theit hands. 
And 1 demanded from these people that they should put the matter upon 
a business footing, so that they could not later go back on their word. But 
they held fast to their deceit. Then I knew of a truth that their designs were 
evil, and I left the ship a second time, and gave thanks to God for delivering 
me from the hands of those men. And they paid me back in base coin. So 
I left the ship and dwelt in Chios for a time. 

And perhaps there was a reason why I should see what I did see with my own 
eyes in this city of Chios, and God (blessed be He |) was pleased to show wonders 
and miracles which I saw with my own eyes. And I will relate them briefly. 

And it came to pass on the seventh day of Iyyar,? it being the Sabbath, 


1 À pori on the Sea of Marmora tn Turkey in Europe, midway between Constantinople and 
the Straits of tho Dardanelles. It is called by tho Turks Tekfur-Deg. 

11 road OIOI. Boe the note in the tort. 

* Lo. ist May [1699]. Beo Argent, p. xxi. 


* 
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the day of rest, that it was reported in the city that five galleys belonging to 
the enemy ! had come to plunder the city. But God (blessed be He !), in order 
to show his wonders and miracles, had stopped up the heart of the commander 
of the city, so that he neither stood up nor moved.* For, as soon as he had 
heard the report, it should have been his duty to get his army in readiness 4 
and prepare the three galleys belonging to the Sultan (may his glory be exalted |), 
which happened to be there. (And even if there had been six ships, it should 
have been the Bey’s business to get them in readiness so that they might be 
equipped for battle.) But the Commander was dumb, and spoke not a word. 
Yet this was the Lord’s doing to show His mercies to all. 

` Andit came to pass, on the night of the seventh of Iyyár, that five galleys 
entered the harbour, and on board them there were some two thousand men. 
And there landed outside the port, in Livadia,* three hundred and fifty armed 
warriors, picked men, each one of them equipped with two double-edged 
swords, two muskets, and two large knives. They were olad in mail and filled 
with terror all who gazed at them. 

And they scaled the city on ladders ; and they slew the guards; and they 
spiked the guns with iron nails. There was nota gun left which they did not 
spike.” And they breached the entrance to the city ; and they posted guards 
in charge at all the corners of the city and in the towers. But God, blessed be 
He, in the abundance of His mercies, put it in their mind to arrange a signal 
amongst themselves. When they had completed all they had intended to do, 
they were to send up rockets to announce to their companions that their 
design had been accomplished. So they sent up a large rocket and woke the 
inhabitants of the city, who were all sleeping in their beds. And they began to 
rousé themselves from their sleep. And at the noise of the second rocket they 


1 The names of these galleys wore the Capitana, Patrona, Senese, Pixma, and Livornéna, 
Cf. Argenti, p. xix. 

1 By the " commander of the city ", Jacob Aahk*naxx! no doubt meant the Bey of Chios. 
If so, he was wrong in his facts. For, actually, “ the Bey of Chios happened to be in a goelette 
[ec. schooner] in the harbour, as he was about to leave the island on the following day. At the 
sound of the unusual noise and commotion he succeeded in landing by an indirect route, and 
entered the city in spite of having a wound in his arm from an arquebus. With the most amazing 
srag-froid he managed to collect all the Turkish forces and prepare a counter-attack.” Quoted 
from Argenti, pp. xxi—xxin. 

3 Of. Esther v, 9 Ç 

4 I road TIM instead of the texts impossible TYTITIO. Taking TITTI as the subject of . 
the infinitive the rendering would be, “ that his army should get ready ". A similar use of the 
infinrtive occurs further down the same page [2a] in TN [NTN — for the city to seo”. 
The cancelled leaf, it may be noted, preserves the same impossible form. 

* Aooordmg to the Florentine dispatches, the troops disembarked at 3 a.m. in the Bay of 
Bt. Nicholas, near to the town of Vrondado. ‘Vrandado (or Vrontado) 1s some two miles north 
of Livadia, See Argent, p. xxi. 

* According to Argenti (p. xxi), the number of the assaflanta was “a littl more than 300”. 

' This is at variance with the official account. Argenti, p. xxi, says: “ The artillery 
on the bastions fell into the hands of the Vlorentinee, but the officers in command had not even 
sufficient forethought to spike all the guns ". Our author uses the Italian word Bro for & gun, 
gan-shot, or rocket. 
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stood up as one man, and they cried, bitterly and loudly. For they had heard 
that the enemy was in the city. And I, too, got out of my bed and I heard 
a Turk shouting in his own tongue, “ Meded |” 1 And I oried aloud bitterly, 
and said: “ Woe unto me, that I should have left the ship wherein I was 
safely lodged to fall into the hands of the uncircumcised ". At that moment 
the chief of the [Turkish] gunners 3 went up to fire a shot. But they killed him, 
and they also killed a few other Turks that were there. And the Turks kept on 
crying to the Jews, “ Help us ". Immediately there came out four Jews, whom 
I myself saw. Now the uncircumcised began crying, “Long live the King 
of Spain and the Duke of Florence ” 

And when the J ews heard the UE of the enemy, they cried bitterly 
and said: “ Answer us,-O Lord, answer us”. And they cried unto the Lord 
in a loud voice, and they covered themselves with sackcloth and [sprinkled] 
dust upon their heads, and they prayed unto the Lord and oried in a bitter 
voice, and said : “O Lord, answer us, and do not deliver us into the hands 
of these uncircumcised Christians ". All the people, lads, elders, and little 
ones [engaged] in fasting, and weeping, and bitter lamentation, until their ory 

` went up unto the Lord and He saved them. 

And the Lord sent a furious storm over the sea, 80 that there was great 
commotion in the sea and they could not come forth from the galleys to fight 
with the people in tho city. Now the Turks were mustering with a banner, 
and the Christians fired a gun * and killed the standard bearer. And they also 
killed an officer of high rank from amongst the Turks. And they took a 3 
standard and put a cross upon it and flew it over the tower in the city. And 
they flew another standard, of black cloth (according to their usage) elsewhere. 
And they destroyed and burnt down a house for the city to see. And their 
commander, whom they called Colonel, was laughing and rejoicing and saying 
in his own tongue: “ Rejoicing, thou hast not [cause for] fear!” * And one 
of the Christians came up and called to his companion, Messer Geronimo," 
saying : Why art thou Bo gloomy ? Is not the city captured and does not our 

| PE A rejoice ? And shall we not receive great honour from the Duke of 
Florence, and will not many envy us greatly 4 
Now the flag of the Christians was flying over the city. And they trained 


1 The Turkish word for “ Help 1". The text has WITA. 3 

2 The author uses tho Turkish word tops. $25 

* The presence of Jews in the citadel is confirmed from tho official Italian acoount. Of. 
- Argeuti, pp. xiv-xv. Only Jews and Turks were allowed to reside in the citadel. It was 
forbidden to the Christians, , 

4 The Spanish word espixga[r da is here weed. 

š He was Count Bartolomeo Barbolina da Montauto, an infantry colonel, who was in com- 
mand of the land troops, “ He was killed during the expedition [as Jacob Ashk*nasal also informs 
us]. : and was subsequently buried with great pomp at Piss on tho 12th June 1599." Quoted 
from Argenti, pp. xvili-xi, 

Loue Dalla is OMERA obser: T$ may represent “ Godio, no hai peura ! ". 

* Possibly Geronimo da Volterra, whose name appears in tho list of slaves on board the 
galley of Sinam Bey. Of. Argent, p. 166. 
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a gun against the fortress to show that if they [the Turks] would not surrender 
the city they [the Florentines] would destroy it. 

Now a certain Jewish proselyte woman hearing the Christian [25] utter - 
these words to his companion wept very bitterly, with tears flowing beyond 
messure, saying: ''Lord of the Universe, after I have come to take refuge 
under thy wings,- I and my house, by reason of the fear of the Lord; how 
can I now go back and fall into the hands of the unclean f ” 

Then there was a great cry throughout the city. And the Lord heard her 
voice and the voice of all the inhabitants of the city, little children and women. 
And the Lord had compassion on them and did not give Jacob for a spoil. And 
it came to pass early in the morning, at daybreak, that their commander the 
colonel was alain. And great, indeed, was the salvation which was wrought. 
For the Lord had raised a mighty storm over the ses so that the others could 
not go forth from the galleys. 

And when some of the Jews saw that the oommander of the uncircumcised 
was slain they rose and went to the [Turkish] commander of the city ! and gave 
him courage and said to him: “ What meanest thou, O sleeper ؟‎ For surely 
the Lord is with us." Then the commander rose and went with his men and 
with some Jews, and was about to go forth outaide the city. But when a Jew, 
who,was left behind, saw that the fortress was full inside with the enemy, 
he cried to the commander that he should come back into the city lest the 
enemy olose the gate of the city. So some of them returned and closed the 
gate of the city with oars and caske, for it was broken. Then the Turks began 
to elimb up the tower, but the first that went up they wounded mortally. 
And when the Turks perceived they could not climb up the tower they brought 
ladders from another place and placed them outside. And they climbed up 
the high tower and fought with the enemy and slew many of the uncircumcised. 
And others fled into & small inner chamber in the tower. And the commander 
[the Bey] sought a gun but could not find one with the barrel clear as they had 
all been spiked. So he sent orders to his house to fetch a gun. Meanwhile, 
a certain Christian soldier slipped down the wall and went to the galleys to 
tell them that their commander the Colonel was killed and many men with him. 

Then some of the Turks climbed up and removed the Christian standard 
and replaced it with & Turkish one. And the commander fired a shot at one 
of the galleys, which made a great noise. Now when the captain of these three 
galleys saw this, he was seized with exceeding great terror, and he cut the 
hawsers.* 

Now there was in the harbour a ship full of Jews who had come from Safed 


1 The Bey of Chios. 

1 The text has WNT WT". Note the pix forms remos, bottas (Italian singular 
nouns with Spanish plural terminations). Jacob 5naxxi's knowledge of those languages 
was probably purely colloquial; he does the same with Turkish words. 

3 The author previously mentioned that there were five galleys belonging to the Florentines. 

4 The Turkish palamar is here used. 
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(may it be speedily rebuilt in our days |). At first, before the storm blew over 
the sea, they [the Christians] had gained a very large amount of loot, as well 
88 capturing four hundred Christians who had been slavea ! m the galleys of the 
Sultan (may his glory be exalted 1). But they left the Jews in the ship in which 
they had come and tied it to their own galleys. But God came to the rescue 
and showed his marvellous loving-kindness. For He raised a mighty storm 
and He snapped the ship’s cable and all the [other] cables, so that 
the ship was able to escape. And many were drowned in the sea, and many 
were alain—some five hundred men in all.* 

Now this was what I had actually seen. And I have not told one in a 
thousand of the miracles of God. And when I saw all the miracles and wonders 
which God had wrought because of the merit which the people had acquired, 
I lifted up mine eyes unto the heights and I poured out my supplication before 
Him and I prayed unto the Lord and I said: Lead me in the good and right 
way; 80 that I may acquire profit to perform my duties and repay the poor 
scholars learned in the Térah in Safed. 

Meanwhile, I stayed in Chios for a month. Now it was my intention to go 
to Venice to print this book of the Song of Songs (they were searching for such 
a book wherever I went, but could not find it) so that the people might acquire 
merit and I might repay the scholars learned in the Tür&h in Safed. But I could 
not find a ship. Then they told me that I could not do better than go to Smyrna. 
But when J went there, certain kindhearted people said to me: “ Why do you 
remain here? You should go to the great city of Magnesia * where you will 
find a resting-place for the sole of your foot. For the ships sailing to Venice are 
delayed.” So I went to Magnesia. But suddenly they wrote to me to return 
to Smyrna, for a ship was sailing for Venice. Then I returned but could not 
find the vessel, for they told me that it had already left for Urla.* So I went to 
Urla, but failed to get it. I found, however, a ship sailing for this city of 
Salonica. Then I said: “ This is the Lord's doing, and it is all for the best. 
Behold, it is a great city, containing scholars and men of charity. There will 
I print this book, which has been sought for everywhere." Now, therefore, 
ye men of understanding, set your mind to it and purchase this book at a 
suitable price, that I may pay back with it the debts which I owe to the scholars 
learned in the Tôräh, the servants of the Lord. (For the waters have come in 
unto my soul) Bo may I return to wait upon the wise scholars, as it was my 
good custom to do. And as a reward for this, may they [the purchasers] be 
worthy to have sons occupying themselves with the Torah and may they be 
worthy [to see] the coming of the Redeemer and the consolations of Ariel. 
And may the Redeemer come unto Zion. Amen. 

1 This is also borne out by the account of the Florentines, who do not, however, give the 
number of slaves. Of. Argent, p. xxii. 

2 These figures should be treated with caution. 

* Now called Manisa, twenty miles north-east of Smyrna. 


4 In the Gulf of Smyrna, some twenty miles south-west of Smyrna. 
* Le. Zion. 
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Homily on the Nativity of our Lord by Severian, 
Bishop of Gabala 
By Cynrr, Moss 


RITISH MUSEUM MS., Oriental 8606, a Syriac codex of Melchite origin, 
written in the year A.D. 723,1 contains, besides a Syriac Corpus Athana- 
si&num (the only Syriac Corpus of Athanasian writings so far discovered), 
& collection of Homilies on the Nativity by various authors. With one exception, 
a Homily by 8t. Ephraim,’ these are all translated from Greek originals. One 
of these discourses, a Homily by Severian, Bishop of Gabala in Syris, “ On 
the Nativity of our Lord and against Heretics ", seems to be no longer extant 
in Greek, nor, so-far as I can discover, has the Syriac version ever been published. 
This is somewhat surprising since the same discourse is to be found in Cod. 
Vat. Byr. 869, fol. 150-1702 As very few of Severian’s sermons are preserved 
in the original Greek, it seemed to me that an edition of this piece might be of 
interest to scholars. 

In this Homily our author expounds the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
defending the Catholic position against the attacks of Jews and Pagans on the 
one hand, and against the erroneous beliefs of heretical Christians on the 
other. The Jews and the Pagans (he says) mock at us Christians because we 
worship a man who was crucified ; the heretics, the followers of Marcion and 
Mani, maintam that Christ was never really incarnate at all, that He was not 
born of woman, and that His body was a mere semblance. 

Severian refutes both these views, showing from the Scriptures that Christ 
was both God and man. We do not (he says) worship a man, as the Jews 
accuse us of doing; we worship God manifest in the flesh. Yet Christ was 
truly man ; He was not a phantom but a human being, who was born of Mary, 
was wrapped in swaddling-clothes and was subject to growth. 

The humanity of Christ is guaranteed by the genealogy recorded in 
St. Matthews Gospel. This proves (1) that Christ was truly a man; and 
(2) that He was of the lineage of David and therefore the promised Messiah. 
That Christ was God as well as man is shown by the inclusion in this genealogy 
of Joseph, the foster-father of Jesus, and the omisaion of Mary, His Mother ; 


1 On this volume see Journal of Theological Studies, vol. 80 (1020), pp. 240-254; H. G. 
Opita, '' Des syrische Corpus Athanasianum ", Zeitschrift f. die weulasiomonilicka Wissenschaft, 
Bd. 88 (1984), pp. 18-31; and W. H.-P. Hatch, An Album of Dated Syriac MSS., Boston, Mass., 
1946, plate 48. 

* Edited in the Roman edition of Ephraim’s works, Op. Syr., 3, 604 ff. 

. * Bee A. Mal, Soriptorum veteran nova collectio, Tom. 5 (1881), pars ii, p. 43. Unfortunately, 
the Cardinal does not give the inolpits of the various treatises, so that one cannot tell whether 
the Syriac version of the Vatioan codex is identical with that of the Museum MB. 
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for the birth of Christ was unlike all other births in that . 
interoourse.! | : 

Having settled these points, Severian turns his atteni 
Why did Christ come to the world in a body? Adam, 
race, says the preacher, was created in the image of God an: 
him over the whole visible creation. ` Nevertheless, Ad 
commandment of God and hearkened to the counsel of Sate 
himself and his descendants to death and slavery. A 
demons had power over men and compelled them to wore 
the true God. This led to wars and battles and to hum: 
human race had well-nigh perished. Man of himself oou 
the Law of Moses could.not regenerate our race. Only on 
for sin : God chose to become incarnate that the body of r 

sin, might become a new creation. And to accomplish 

thet God the Son should appear inthe world as a man ; 
Himself in His Divine Nature, who could have looked 
Why, then, continues the preacher, is Christ called after 
This serves to prove the duality of the Natures: Chris 
His Humanity; but, as touching His Divnity, He 
heaven. | 

And the reason for His having been born a child, sul 
E demonstrate the reality of Christ's Humanity. If He, like 
a full-grown man, what an opportunity would have been 
to those who deny the manhood of the Son and PAY th 
phantom masquerading 888 MAN. ° 

We proolaim then, concludes Severian, as to the Trinit 
one Substance : as to Christ, two Natures and one Perso 

What evidence is'there that this Homily, known only 
is a genuine work of Severian of Gabala, the bitter and m 
St. John Chrysostom f John of Damascus * mentions a Hon 
portions of whioh were published by Pitra under the na 
thege extracts are not to be found in our discourse, T 
Homily by Severian on the Nativity ;- but again the p. 
forms no portion of our discourse. I have gone through 1 
works of Severian included in-the Syriao MSS. of the Bi 
though there are references to Homilies by Beverian on th: 
Heretics, none of these passages oocurs in our discourse. 
of our sermon included in the dogmatio Florilegia appende 
treatises as the Discourse of Severus of Antioch against i 


2€ Tê must be confeesed that the reasoning by which tha inoluslon c 
- is made to prove the miraculous character of Ohrist's birth seems to 1 
* Sacra Parallels, Migne, PG., 06, 538. 

3 Dialogus IT, Migne, PG., 88, 209 f. 
* Edit. by J. Lebon, OS00, Boripiorss Byri, ser. 4, tom. 4-6, Pari 


Ouuu iu au AMIL VOU (UU UU WILL # JUN uDRBIBLIOD) Uy tne 
Mechitarist J.-B. Aucher.? 

In the absance of any external proof for the authenticity of our Homily, 
is there any internal evidence to which we may appeal—characteristics of 
style, of thought, and so forth? Or must we be content humbly to accept 
the superscription penned by the compiler of Or. 8606 without further 
confirmation f 

T am not sufficiently versed in Patristio literature to deal with this problem 
authoritatively, but I have noticed certain points in which our discourse 
seems closely to resemble the Homilies edited by Aucher — 

(1) Our author tells us that Christ was not born fall-grown like Adam, 
but came into the world a babe, subject to growth. This, he says, was to refute 
the heretice, those who deny the Incarnation and say that Christ took the form 
of a shade. 

A somewhat different form of the same argument is to be found in Aucher, 
Hom. 9, a Homily on Matt., xxvi, 39.4 There we are told that the Manichoes 
believe that the sufferings of Christ aré unreal, that He was never fixed to the 
Cross at all, but that all these things were phantasmata. : 

* Qui (so. Manichaeorum auditores) etiam ausi sunt dioere umbram 
et phantasma fuisse illa, quae Christus erat passus, quasi vero neque oorpus 
quidem sibi sumpserit, et crux specie tenus fuerit, et corpus umbra quaedam 
ao similitudo; atque simpliciter omnia dispensationis facta species, 
spectrum, umbra, et mera phantasmata sint ” (Aucher, p. 841; ; Zellinger, 
p. 11). 

Therefore, continuea the preacher, the Lord uttered the words: “My soul 
is exoeeding sorrowful, even uoto death ” and: “ 0 my Father, if it be possible, 
let this oup pasa away from me’ once thereby that He was no shade or 
phantom, nor were His sufferings fans. but that He was 8 inan like unto us. 

That we are here moving in the world of the late fourth and early fifth 
centuries is shown: (a) by the mention of Marcion and Mani *; (b) by a very 
similar passage occurring in a Homily on St. Matthew, xxvi, 89, by 8t. John 
Chrysostom, Severian’s great contemporary. 


1 Florilegium Ædessenum Anonym, Munchen, 1988. 

2 Cod. Vat. gr. 1481, eins antichalkedonischs Sammlung aus der Zeit Kaiser Zenos, München, 
1927. 

š Severiomi . . . Gabalorum episcopi Kmcsonsis Homiliae neno primum editae ex antiqua versions 
Armena in Latium sermonem translaias per P. Jo. Baptislam Aucher, Venetiis, 1827. 

4 This Hom. is extant in Greek, the first nine paragraphs having been edited by Ch. Martin 
in Muson, t. 48 (1035), pp. 311-321, and the remainder by Zellinger, Studien sw Severian won 
Gabala, Münster, 1020, pp. 9-21. 

* Of. Zellinger, op. cit, p. 08. 

* Migne, PG., 51, ool. 87-8. 


Maraion, Valentinus, and Mani, deny the reality of the Lord's humanity, and 
maintain that all these things pertaining to the dispensation are illusions, that 
Christ was never inoarnate. 

' 4200 SdKnow robro Fy kal parraola, Kal Sardxptots, kalror TO» #9 
Bowvrwv, ToU Üavárov, rol rádov, TAS mens. 

(2) Our author tells us that, owing to sin and idolatry, mankind had almost 
perished. Thus, he continues, “the coming of Christ was perforce required, 
and He wove anew in the Virgin the body whioh had become worn out through 
sins, and He put it on”. 

Now, the thought expressed in this passage, the renewal by Christ of the 
worn-out mer oe man, is repeated in a Homily expressly assigned by Migne 
to Severian ! : 

IIpoékevro uw Beta was 6 Xpurrds dvaxawlle rdv kóopov, TAs Tov 
dvOpwrov maÀaioÜ0évra é TQ mapaBelo $id Ty duaprlay avaxawliea 
Xpwrós Sud rijs éauroû oikovoulas. 

These two passages would seem to strengthen materially the attribution 
of this sermon to Beverian. Additional point is lent to this argument when we 
consider that Severian’s strength lay in his theological rather than moral 
approach and in his mastery of the art of homiletics. As was well said by 
Gennadius 3: 

“Vir in Divinis Scripturis eruditus et in homiliis anses admirabilis 
fuit." 
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ae ] مكنا‎ Ko el, 12 lara 14422 1422 le lS com 
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laino Loču D متخاسب‎ pay he No mor hto bon ois uel 
cese? TASS ein Hy Vs eb] eine eon? lar يكح‎ + —usblo 
7 1 PQ, 50, ool. 680: Hom, In Imcarwatioem. Bee also Zollinger, op. cit., p. 07. 


1 De viris illustribus, Migne, Plu, 58, col. 1078. 
* The underlined portion is written in red ink. 
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TRANSLATION 
Homily of Severian, Bishop of Gabala, on the Nativity of our Lord and against 
Heretics (aiperuxol) 

On. the previous Sunday we waged war according to our strength 
(fol. 115 v°. b) against the Jews, the whole company of the Prophets helping 
us; and we showed in our discourse that Christ came, as the Prophets say, 
and was born of a Virgin, and fulfilled all those things that were written about 
Him (in the Seriptures), and suffered, and was crucified and died, and rose 
again after three days, and confirmed His Divinity by the Resurrection of His 
body, and became the first of the living who die not. To-day, however, it is 
right for us to make our defenoe to the people and say for what reason Christ 
came to the world in a body; seeing that, although He oould have redeemed 
us without a body, He came to us in the contemptible appearance of a man; 
and for what reason He did not assume the form of angels or of archangels, 
but assumed the form of a servant. It is right for us indeed to know what is 
the cause of this also, because it is for this reason that the Jews and the pagang 
mock at us, saying : You worship a man who was crucified ; because they know 
not what is the cause of the Incarnation of our Redeemer, as the Blessed Paul 
said: “ The doctrine of the Cross 13 foolishness to them who are lost, but to us, 
to those who are saved (fol. 116 r°. a), t is the power of God and the wisdom of 
God". Because therefore this Nativity is power and wisdom to us, let us 
inquire in accordance with the Faith into the cause of His coming; and if 
our speech is unequal to discourse concerning Him, we need not be ashamed 

1 The underlmed portion ıs written in red ink. | 


2 1 Cor. i, 18 and 24, 
* Literally : And if our speech is too weak for the stories of Him. 
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because of this; for all the sages and expoaitors who have been in the world 
from the time of our Lord until our day were able to speak [ac. concerning the 
Tncarnation] (only) according to their strength, and not as it (really) ia; and 
the greatness of our truth is made known in just this, that speech is unequal 
to discourse oonoerhing Him." And this is indeed our boast, that our discourse 
is about Him who is incomprehensible, For how can the creature speak oon- 
cerning his Creator ? And the Blessed Paul, he who is a chosen vessel, and 
ascended to the third heaven,* and heard words which are ineffable, when he 
considered the greatness of the truth which cannot be contained in the mouth 
of created beings, said: “ We know in part”? And although he knew (only) 
in part, (yet) he was not hindered (thereby) from speaking concerning truth. 
For all the athletes (d@A7raf) of (this) world (fol. 116 r°. b) are ashamed after 
a defeat to engage in a contest with the man by whom they were defeated ; 
but (as to)-the preachers in the“Church, this is their victory when they begin 
to speak concerning Him [sc. Christ] by whom they were conquered. 

Now if, when we were speaking of the birth of His Humanity, our speech 
was conquered by His greatness, to-day, when we are speaking of the birth 
of His Divinity, how much more is this so ؟‎ Two births indeed do we under- 
stand from the divine Scriptures with reference to our Redeemer: one of His 
Divinity, which is from the Father; and another of His Humanity, which is 
from Mary. Concerning (the birth of) His Divinity the Prophet cries: “ Who 
shall declare His generation 1 " * And concerning that of His Humanity another 
Prophet says: “ The Lord hath sworn to David in truth, and he will not turn 
back from ut: of the fruits of thy belly will I set upon thy throne ”.* But the 
Blessed Matthew the Evangelist (Evayyedor7s), when he was speaking of 
the birth of our Lord’s Humanity, was in great amazement, because he saw 
that the birth of His Divinity (fol. 116 v°. a) was before the worlds; and 
because the birth of the Humanity of the Son had first to be confirmed to men, 
that the mouth of heretics, those who deny the Incarnation of our Lord, 
might be stopped, Matthew arranged the generations of his genealogy, saying : 
“ The book of the genealogy of Jesus Chrisi".* And because the name of David 
was more closely related to the birth of our Lord than that of Abraham, and 
he [ec. David] was king and priest, he [so. Matthew] says : , '' The son of David 
the son of Abraham” 7; and he advances the matter in stages until Joseph, 
the husband of Mary, of whom Christ was born. 

Why then, seeing that He is not the son of Joseph but the son of Mary, 
did the Evangelist (Edayyelors) omit the name of Mary and introduce the 
name of Joseph into (his) narrative ? Joseph indeed was in no way related to 
our Lord, but he [s0. Matthew] ought to have said: “The foster-father (of 
Jesus) ", because, after Mary had borne Jesus, Joseph, together with Mary, 
brought Him up. But this is the reason (for the inclusion of Joseph in the 

1 Literally: too weak for the stories concerning him. 1 8 Cor. xii, 2. 


* Literally: Little out of much. I Cor. riii, 9. 5 Is lit, 8 
5 Psalm oxxxii, 11. * Matt. 1, L * Matt. i, 1. 
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genealogy): Because all (fol. 116 v°. b) children who are born in (this) world 
are (born) of interoourse acoording to the ordinary oourse of nature, but Christ 
alone was born without intercourse outside the ordinary course of nature, leat, 
when Scripture [s0. the Gospel] drranged the generations of women and came 
to Mary, it might be supposed that Mary, too, gave birth to'our Lord according 
to the rule (rdfis) of women owing to intercourse, (therefore) he [so. Matthew] 
omits the genealogy of Mary, and introduces the name of Joseph, who was 
not related to our Lord, so that it might be made known that this birth was 
different from all (other) births. 

And again, because it is customary in (this) world that the genealogies of 
men should be reckoned, leet, if Boripture were to omit the genealogy of Joseph 
and, were to relate the genealogy of Mary, the Jews should say that Christ is 
not of the house of David, since they do not recognize the genealogies of Mary, 
(therefore) Scripture omits the name of Mary. For the Evangelist ( EóayyeMor1s) 

-said that she (too) is of the house of David, because both of them are of 
the house of David. - 

But let us return to our subject, for our discourse is (concerning) this : 
Wherefore did Christ come to the world in a body ? Our kind God, my friends, 
from the beginning wished to honour the first man (Adam), the head of our 
race (yévos) above all other creatures. And although God has no image or 
likeness, on account of the honour due to man He named him (His) image and 
likeness, saying: “ Let us make man $n our image and in our likeness 1 And 
because he (Adam) waa called the image of Him who is invisible, authority waa 
given him over the whole visible creation, as David says: “ Thou hast put all 
things under his feet: all sheep and oxen: and the beasts of the field; and the 
birds which are in the heavens ; and the fish of the sea, who pass through the path 
of the seas ”.* And although he [so. Adam] was on earth, and the angelic beings 
were dwelling above him in the heavens, He spoke first to Adam in Paradise 
and gave bim a law (véuos) which was suitable for his creation. 

But he [sc. Adam] hearkened to the counsel of Satan, and despised the 
commandment of.God his Lord, and exchanged his freedom for slavery, and 
subjected himself to death, and, on his account, the whole race (yévos) of men 
(fol 117 r°. b) was subjected to death, and Satan, the adversary, in a place 
which he found for himself, in the meadows of destruction, was sowing it [so. 
destruction] for mankind 3; and evil devils without pity were degrading 
every man to sacrifices and libations,‘ while every man was calling god that 
which he thought fit, and he (Adam) who had been made master of everything 
which was visible was prostrating himself before dead idols like a slave, as the 
Blessed Paul said: “ They worshipped and served the creatures rather than thew 
Creator ”.5 And while those devils were deceiving man, each one of them was 


1 Gen. 1, 28. ! Psalm vii, 7-0 ; of. also Gen. i, 28. 
* Tam indebted to Mr. E. W. Brooks for this rendering of an obscure passage, which involves 
reading Jams) IN ci insted of | Zaa) oid: 


* Le. by making him offer sacrifices and Libations to idols. # Rom. i, 25. 
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oalling himself a great god. And because of this there were great wars and 
battles in the world, and every man, in order that he might obtain victory, 
was honouring his god with the blood of his sons, as David said: “ They 
saorificed their sons and daughters to demons’’,) and the whole race (yévos) 
of men was on the point of being destroyed by one another. For, as sin (fol. 117 
v^. 8) waxed stronger, (so) enmity and hatred inareased. And, on account of 
this hatred, the destruction of our race (yévos) was coming about, and God 
was inflicting cruel punishments on every generation. as though for correction, 
and (yet) no man was restrained from his wickedness. But after they had 
corrupted the law (vóuos) of nature, the written Law (Nduos) was given 
through Moses, And when not even the Law (Ndpos) and the Prophets could 
put right transgressions, the ooming of Christ was perforce required, and He 
[s0. Christ] wove anew in the Virgin the body which had become worn out 
through sins, and He put it on, and went out to the world (to pursue) Adam, 
the prodigal (dowros) son, who had wasted his substance.” For just as one 
bird is hunted by means of (another) bird, its companion, so Christ in the 
body of Adam hunted the Adam who had sinned. And that He might show how 
greatly He loved him, He handed over the very garment of His body to (His) 
enemies, thereby reconciling the world unto Himself.‘ And that He might show 
that He desired to reconcile both parties, He was making petition (fol. 117 v°. b) 
for His murderers on the Cross, saying: “ My Father, forgive them ”.5 For if 
He had appeared in His divine nature, created beings (could) not have endured 
Him, nor could we have gazed upon him. For, if the children of Israel could 
not gaze upon the sight of the face of Moses when it was made to shine * until 
he covered his face with a veil,’ who could look upon the God upon whom not 
even Moses could look, as He said to him: “ No man can see me and live ” 8 
And if Daniel could not endure the sight of angels, but was cast down upon 
his face in fear, how could mankind have looked upon Him upon whom even 
angels cannot look ?? For this reason He hid His Divinity in the veil of His 
body, so that we, like Moses, should be able to speak with Him. And if He had 
taken the form of angels, human beings would not have been redeemed. But 
He saw that this was right (fol 118 r°. a) and proper, that where sin had 
increased there should grace abound.1° 

But it is right for us to understand why Christ was called Adam after the 
first Adam. There were many generations from Adam to our Lord, but no one 
of them was called after Adam except Christ. For the Blessed Paul said : 
“ The first Adam became a living soul, and the last Adam (became) a life-giving 
spirit ".! And again he calls the first Adam a man and Christ a man, saying : 
“ The first man is of the earth, earthy: but the second man is the Lord from 
heaven ”.1 What sayest thou, Paul ? Dost thou call him the Lord from heaven 


1 Psalm ovi, 87. 3 Le. so that thereby they might be corrected. 3 Of. Lake xv, 18. 
* Of. 2 Oor. v, 19. * Luke xxii, 34. * Exod. xxxiv, 80. 
* Exod. xxxiv, 83 ff. * Exod, xxxiii, 20, — ® Den. vii, 17. 


19 Cf, Romans v, 20, u 1 Cor, xv, 45. 14 ] Cor. xv, 47. 
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and name him man? He says: Yea | Lord, on account of His Divinity: man, on 
acoount of His Humanity. And why dost thou name Him Adam ? He says : Just 
as the first Adam became the cause of death by reason of his sin, so Christ 
became the oause of life (fol. 118 r°. b) immortal by reason of Hia righteousneas, 

Again it is right for us to understand why the first Adam was oreated full- 
grown and did not need growth ; whereas Christ, who is the second Adam, was 
born a child wrapped in swaddling-clothes, and sucked the milk (of his mother), 
and was subject to growth. For it is right that we should understand the 
reason for this also. For, because there are many opinions in the world, and 
they reject the Incarnation of our Lord, and say that He was not born of woman, 
but that He took the form of a shade!; in order that there might be no 
opportunity for their blasphemy, He was born according to the order (rds) 
of nature like every man: so that, when people see that He sucks the milk 
(of His Mother) and is subject to growth during the long period that is in between 
(so. His birth and His attaining adult stature], it may be firmly believed by every 
man that he really took a body. For if, when He was born in this way, Maroion 
and Mani (still) say that He did not take a body but (only) the appearance of a 
body, if He had been born full-grown like Adam, how much more would there 
have been an excuse for those who reject (fol. 118 v^. a) the Humanity t * 

But as for us let us curb the heretica and hold fast to the true faith, believing 
that Christ is both God and man. Nor, because we say ? God and man, do we 
separate His Divinity from His Humanity: we understand one Son who 
came to birth for our salvation, and one Spirit: we believe in thres Pearsons 
and not (in) four. For the Humanity of our Lord was in no way added to 
His Divinity; for the Divine Nature does not admit of addition, does not 
increase or decrease from what it is, but abides completely as it is. Nor did 
He take a body because He was compelled, but because He loved [sc. mankind]. 
He who took [so. the Divinity] and He who was taken [sc. the Humanity] 
(are) one and the same Person. For, just as when we say: Father and Son and 
Spirit, we proclaim three Persons and we assert one Substance,‘ in the same 
way when we say.: Divinity (fol. 118 v^. b) and Humanity, we proclaim two 
Natures 5 and we oonfess one Person—one Son, one God, and one authority 
and one power and one energy, one worship. When we worship the Father, 
the Son is worshipped together with Him, and when we glorify the Son, the 
Spiritis confessed together with Him. So also in the act of Creation : the Father 
wills, the Son acta, and the Spirit perfects : in everything They are one, because 
Their nature * is ono, the Trinity being preserved by the concord of the Persons. 
Thisis the Faith which we proclaim. May our Lord bring it about that our Faith 
be strengthened among us, and may His mercy be upon us all for ever! Amen! 

Finished isthe Homily concerning the Nativity by Severian, Bishop of Gabala.* 

1 A reference to the Docetio heresy. 

* Tho reading is doubtful, the words at the top of this column almost 1llogible. 

3 Le. use the expression. 4 a2 = مامه‎ here. 5 = dn here. 

* 1 am indebted to Prof. J. Lebon, of Louvain, for help in elucidating some of the theological 
subtleties of this sermon. 


The Tribes of Syria in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 
By A. 8. Tarrrox l 


T is astonishing how soon the Arabs fade out of Mualim history, Arabia 
itself excepted. There are notable instances to the contrary like the 
Hamdänids and the Bant Hilal, but they are few. During the rule of the 
Fatimids in Egypt the Banü Jarrah of Tai’ were the most important of the 
bedouins in Syria ; their chief Mufarrij b. Daghfal b. Jarrah died in 404/1018 
and his son Haasan sucoeeded him. Contemporary with Hassan was Fadl 
b. Rabi'a b. Hazim b. Jarrah, who was, perhaps, as Ibn Khaldün suggested and 
Ibn Hajar affirmed, the ancestor of the Al Fadl. This Fadl was at times an ally 
of the Franks and at times an ally of the sultan of Egypt. He was banished and 
joined Sadaqa b. Maryad and in 500/1106 was the ally of Sadaga against the 
Saljüq sultan Muhammad b. Malikshah ; later he abandoned Sadaqa. 

“The Arabs of Syria are the only ones to cause the sultan (of Egypt) 
trouble.” This is only an over-statement of a truth. The Rabia of Tai’ were 
divided into Fadl and Mira ; they claimed descent from the family of Barmak, 
to the disgust of Ibn Khaldün. The territory of Fadl included Syria, northern 
Mesopotamia, and Western Najd.1 At first they held Hauran, but Mira drove 
them out and then they settled in the neighbourhood of Hims. The sultan of 
Egypt supported them and gave them fiefs im return for their keepmg open 
the roads between Syria and Irag. Apparently they lived on the edges of the 
cultivated land. According to a model diploma of investiture they were not 
to enter the cultivated area unless it was impossible for them to live on the 
steppe. The Al “AH broke away from Fadl about 700/1301. 

Other Arabs were those of Ghazza, whose chiefs belonged to Fadl b. Humma; 
Zubeid sl-marj; Zubaid of Hauran ; Khalid of Hims ; the Easterners; and 
Zubaid of the allies. The Al Uqba ranged from Kerak to the borders of the 
Hijaz. It is also claimed that sections of Kalb, Madhhij, and Hudhail were 
allies of Fadl. Another account says that, when Mira occupied Haurän, it was 
‘Ali which was ousted and then settled in the Ghtita of Damnaous. 

The earliest notices of Fadl are scrappy. Saladin appointed Haditha 
chief of the Arabs. Malik Kamil demanded transport camels from Mani‘ 
and Ghannam b. Tahir. They refused, but made their peace with the sultan 
after the capture of Damascus, 626/1228. Mani‘ died 630/1232. 

After the defeat of the Tatars at ‘Ain ,8185ل‎ 658/1259, the town of Salamiya 
was taken from Hamä and given to the grandson of Mani‘, Sharaf al-din “Isa 
b. Muhanna b. Mani‘, in return for his services in the battle. He was recognized 
as chief of all the Arabs and joined the expedition of the caliph Mustangir, 
but escaped when the caliph was killed. The following year he received the 


1 From Hims to Qal'at Ja‘bar, Rahba, the basin of the Euphrates, and the borders of. Iraq. 
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new caliph and in 660/1261 was one of those who bore witness that the caliph 
was a genuine son of the family of ‘Abbäs. Family squabbles are revealed by 
the statement that peace was made between ‘Is& and his cousin Z&mil b. “Ali 
in 603/1264. “Isa, Shihab al-din Ahmad b. Hijji of Mira who is called chief of 
the southern Árabe, and the amir Hartin visited Oairo. This Ahmad raided 
the furthest corners of Najd, and levied blackmail on the Hijaz, but in 667/1268 
the sultan forced him to give back to the wasir of Madina to be restored to 
their owners some 3,000 camels which he had captured in a raid. 670/1271, 
“Isa met the sultan in Hama and joined him in an expedition to Harran and 
Edessa against the Tatärs and two years later he attacked Anbar on 
Sha‘ban 18. 

678/1278, “Isa and his tribe formed part of the Egyptian army which 
defeated the Tatars. He and Ahmad b. Hijji visted Egypt. Not long after 
Bungur al-Ashqar, the governor of Damascus, rebelled and was joined by 
“Isa and Ahmad ; both Sunqur and 'Is& corresponded with the Tatars. After 
the defeat of the rebels, ‘Isa fled to. Rahba; Muhammad b. Abi Bakr was 
appointed chief of Fadl and ‘Uthman b. Mani‘ b. Hibatullah chief of “Ali. 
It is hard to say whether these were more than paper appointments ; at any 
rate they did not last long, for “Isa was in Cairo the following year and the 
next year was commander of the right wing of the Egyptian army at Himg, 
leading Fadl, Mira, and other Syrian Arabs. Ahmad had brought 4,000 horse- 
men of Mira from Iraq. Ahmad died 682/1282; he had become an enemy of 
‘Îsa. ‘Iai died 683/1283 or the following year; he had stood high in Baibars’ 
favour, but Qilawun was not so well disposed to him. His son Muhannä Husam 
al-din succeeded ; he is called lord of Tadmur. 

. Mauhannê was in Cairo 690/1291, and also entertained the sultan. 692/1293, 
Muhann& celebrated the marriage of his granddaughter and entertained the 
sultan, but was arrested near Hims with all his family as they sat at meat. 
Muhammad b. Abii Bakr was again appointed in his stead. Reports differ on 
the length of the imprisonment; he was set free in the same year or in one 
of the two following. ١ He made the pilgrimage in 697/1298. 

When the Egyptians were defeated at Hims, 099/1800, Muhann& was in 
command of the right wing.! Naturally the Arabs were used as scouts. Kiptchak 
asked the help of Muhammad b. ‘Isa in his negotiations with Baibars and Sallar. 
104/1304, Qataya, chief of Kalb, rebelled and joined the Tatars. 709/1810, 
Muhann& went to Hama to arrange an agreement between Abu'l-Fidà 
and his brother, but without success. 710/1311, Muhannä used his influence 
with the sultan on behalf of Qarä Sunqur, who was restored to his post as 
governor of Aleppo. Not long after Muhann& became a rebel and was forced to 
leave the country, though he had tried to win the sultan’s favour by giving 
him a valuable horse. Muhannä, his son Sulaiman, and Gara Sunqur took 
refuge with Oljaitu, who gave Muhannä lands near Hilla. Musa b. Muhannä 

1 The name is Teh b. Muhannd, which must be a mistake; there is no evidence that this 
Muhannk had a son “Ta, 
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remained faithful to the sultan, but Fadl b. ‘Isi was appointed chief of the 
Arabs. Muhammad b. ‘Isa defeated the army which Oljaitu sent under the 
command of Hamida to capture Mecca, and sent four hundred prisoners to 
the sultan. 

` Elsewhere 716/1310 is given as the date of Fadl’s appointment; at the 
same time Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘män was given to the ruler of Hama, then taken 
from him and given to Muhammad b. ‘Is as a reward for his fidelity. In the last 
month of the preceding year one of the Fadl family with a following of Arabe 
and Tatars had raided Turkmens and Arabs at Tadmur and taken much booty. 
Muhanna tried to get as much as he could both from the Tatärs and the sultan 
and was finally summoned to return to his allegiance in 718/1313. He was 
restored to his rank as chief of the Arabs and his fiefs increased to 200,000 
dirhams ; this may have been in 717/1317 after the death of Oljaitu. At the 
same time the salaries of his brother Müs& and his sons Ahmad and Fayyüd 
were regulated. In 719/1319 the chief of the Hadith Arabs near Aila captured 
Rumaitha b. Numai, governor of Mecca, as he fled from the sultan’s prison, 
and held him till Mubarram in the following year. 

118/1318, Fadl b. “Isa took a present of Arab horses to the son of Oljaitu 
in Baghdad. Arabs of al-Absa and Qatif drove Fad! from Basra and captured 
many camels belonging to Muhanna. 720/1320, Muhann& was banished and . 
Muhammad b. Abt Bakr set in his place. Sulaiman b. Muhannä raided Iraq. 
Two years later Fadl b. Isa took the place of Muhammad b. Abt Bakr while 
Shatä b. ‘Uqba was raised to an equality with the chiefs of Fadl and Mira. 
724/1824, Muhanné paid his first visit for more than ten years to Salamiya ; 
he had the authority while his brother Fadl had the salary. In this year another 
brother Muhammad died in Salamiya ; he also is called chief of the Arabs. 
It seems that any prominent member of the family might bear that title. The 
family of Muhanna complained of Lájin, the governor of Rahba, but without 
effect. Sulaiman b. Muhanná left the Tatárs and came back to Rahba 129/1328 ; 
his father and his uncle Fadl supplied him with money and he soon made his 
peace with the sultan. Not long after Muhanna paid a visit to Egypt, when his 
lands were restored to him. He died in Salamiya 734/1833 or the next year, 
being more than eighty years old; there was publio lamentation for him and 
black was worn. One would like to think that he was the Arab chief who said 

“to Muhammad b. “Umar, known as Ibn al-Wakil, the sultan’s ambassador, 
“ Stick to law and leave medicine alone; a lawyer’s mistake can be remedied, 
a dootor's cannot." 

One report says that Misa b. “Isa succeeded, though another names two 
joint chiefs, Zámil and Mu'aiqiL! The fact may be that the two were appointed 
and soon dismissed, for a third story is that Muraffar al-din Misa had always 
been faithful to the sultan, had accepted no grants from the Tatars, had gone 


1 Ho is sometimes called Mu'tagil, but Mu‘aiqil seems to be right; of. Mu'aibid, Munaifiq, 
< Mugtahil , 
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to Egypt several times as envoy, and so was appointed chief in 738/1937 with 
two extra ‘estates. He died 742/1941 and was followed by another brother, 
Sulaimün, who soon died, while Ahmad b. Muhannü was a captive; he was 
in prison in Damasous and Safad. “Isa b. Fadl was appointed and dismissed, 
then Saif b. Fad] had a brief tenure of office, forin 746/1345 Ahmad b. Muhanna 
was appointed and dismissed, then Saif was appointed and dismissed and 
Ahmad reinstated. There was fighting, for it is recorded that Fayyad defeated 
Saif, who lost more than 20,000 camels. Shatä b. Uqba, chief of the Araba 
of the Balq& and Tabtik, died. Ahmad 1 died, probably in 749/1348, and was 
followed as chief by Fayyad b. Muhanna, who died in the same year and was 
succeeded by another brother Hayär. One historian says that the death of 
Ahmad weakened the arm of the family of Muhanna. Fayyüd the tyrant, who 
was a highway robber and oppressed the common folk, went to Egypt to 
solicit the post of chief of the Arabs. His wish would have been granted, but 
8 sharif complained that he had robbed him and violated the privacy of his 
womenfolk. The sultan ordered him to make restitution. Fayyad spoke his 
mind freely, despising the youth of the sultan, so they laid violent hands on 
him. It is stated that he did not die till twelve years later. 

When Baïbaghärtis rose in rebellion, Hayar with the Arabs and Turkmens 
. at first sided with him, but then forsook him. Saif died in 759/1857 or the 
following year. Between 765/1363 and 767/1365 Hayar rebelled and was put 
in prison, but in the latter year was restored to his post. Arabe had raided 
the district of Aleppo, so the governor collected his troops and surprised the 
camp of the raiders, capturing booty and animals. Al Fadl came to the help 
of the bedouin and attacked the government soldiers while they were collecting 
the plunder, defeated them, and killed the governor, 770/1368. Consequently 
Hay&r fell from favour. Zamil and Mu'aiqil were both appointed chiefs of the 
Arabs and civil war followed. Mu‘aiqil interceded for Hayar, who was restored. 
He died in 775/1373 or two years later. He had been much afraid of sultan 
Nasir, and, though often summoned to Egypt, never went there while the 
sultan was alive. He visited sultan Shaban and was received with great 
honour. His brother Qärän (Qärä) succeeded and died in 781/1379. Zàmil 
b. Misa and Mu'aiqil became joint chiefs but were soon dismissed, perhaps in 
the next year, and Muhammad b. Hayar, who is commonly known as Nu‘air, 
became chief. Evidently he fell from favour for a time because in 786/1388 
Zamil was made ohief of Fadl and the inspector of the army waa flogged for 
his arrangement of the Arab fiefs. ‘Uthman b. Qärän became chief in the 
next year and died soon after. 

When Yalbugha rebelled, Nu'air sided with him, was received with honour 
in Cairo, plundered the territory of Aleppo, and was defeated by Barqfiq. 
At this time Ahmad b. Baqar was chief of the Arabs of the East. In 791/1389 
' the prince of Fadl escorted Barqfiq to his prison in Kerak. 


1 Ahmad waa born 684/1284. 
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'Anq& b. Shatä became chief of Mira. When Yalbughà and Mintash fell 
out, Nu'air sided with Mintash and they with “Anqa besieged Aleppo. 793/1890, 
Nu‘air sacked villages round about Damascus and defeated the governor. 
On the approach of the sultan, Mintäsh and ‘Anqä fled, while Nu‘air found 
excuses for himself and promised to betray Mintäah, who had left him. The 
sultan was not taken in by this behaviour, but gave Nu'air's estates to a 
number of Turkmens and set up another member of the family as chief of 
Fadl." “Anqa was killed by an Iemá'ilt. 794/1391, Nu'air asked for an increase 
of territory in return for surrendermg Mintash because he waa tired of rebellion 
and his tribe was short of food. The following year Dhakwan b. Nu'air and 
“Amir b. Tahir b. Hayar submitted to the sultan, Nu‘air with Mintäsh moved 
to Salamiya and sacked Himg. The governor of Aleppo raided the lands of 
Nu'air and captured his family. Nu‘air was told by his tribe to choose between 
surrender or banishment. He laid hands on Mintäsh and gave him to the 
governor of Aleppo in exchange for his family. The sultan gave him a robe of 
honour, but rebuked him for his breach of the law of hospitality. 

796/1393, Nu'air occupied Baghdad; clearly the city was empty, if not 
swept and garnished, after Timur’s first visitation. 803/1400, during Timur’s 
campaign in Syria, Nu'air joined the sultan with 5,000 horse from Jabal 
Nablus; other contingents were 2,500 Eastern Arabs under Ibn Baqar and 
1,000 Banû Wa’il. Nu'air retired to the east when he saw the superior force 
of the enemy and came back to Salamiya after the Tatars had withdrawn. 
Later he beaieged Aleppo. A year or so later ‘Tjl, the son of Nu‘air, rebelled 
against his father and joined the governor of Aleppo to fight the Tatars. 
808/1405, Nu'air was defeated by Jakam* and taken captive to Aleppo. 
‘Tjl was told to kiss his father’s hand, but Nu‘air turned away from him. 
Nu'air was executed in Sha‘ban. “ He was brave but treacherous; his death 
broke the power of Fadl.” 3 ‘Tjl sucoeeded his father as chief of Fadl, quarrelled 
with Jakam, and fought with him. 

In 816/1412 Tawkh, the governor of Aleppo, called on ‘Tjl to fight Timurtash ; 
he agreed to do this, but arranged with Timurtash to take Tawkh prisoner. 
He invited him to eat with him, but a quarrel arose and in it he was killed, 
being thirty years old. In this year Fadl b. “Isa b. Ramla, who had been 
chief of Al ‘Ali for thirty-five years, was murdered; he had helped Barqüq 
when he came out of retreat at Kerak. From now on the notices in the histories 
are scanty and confused. In 818/1414 Husain b. Nu'air asked ‘Uthmän Qarä 
Yüluk to intercede with the sultan for him and pardon was granted him, 
presumably for taking up arms against the government. In this or the next 
year Husain destroyed Rahba. The sultan had appointed Haditha b. Saif 


1 Ibn Khaldün says, Muhammad b. Muhann& ; but as Muhaunë had died sixty years earlier, 
this is not Hkely. 

3 Zambaur leaves a lacuna in the Hit of governors between 806 and 811; Jakam will fill at 
least part of the gap. 

1 The second half of this remark is repeated at the death of ‘Tj 
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chief of Fadl, but he was not strong enough to stand against Husain, who 
attacked Salamiya to capture him. In the fight Husain chanced to be killed 
and his head was gent to the sultan. About this time Faraj b. Nu'air was chief, 
for Qalqashandi names him as the chief at the moment of writing, some time 
before 821/1417. 

In 819/1415 the tribes of Jarm and ‘A’id were fighting in the triangle 
Jerusalem, Gara, Ramis, 

Ahmad b. Abü Bakr b. Nu'air was inclined to be loyal, but fled when his 


brother was imprisoned. The governor of Aleppo defeated Hamid b. Nu‘air 


and took many camels; later in the year Hamid was killed by treachery. 
The following year Haditha b. Saif went to Rahba with the governor of 
the town. Misa and ‘Adhra, sons of “Ali b. Nu'air, deserted him so he 
went to Tadmur, where 'Adhra with 3,000 horse attacked him but was 
defeated. 

In 831/1427 the chief ‘Adhra b. “Ali b. Nu‘air was killed by Qirqmas, 
another grandson of Nu'air, and Mudlij, his brother, succeeded. He was 
killed two years later in a fight with Qirqmas, who himself died in 840/1436. 
1n.885/1480 one Saif b. “Ali rebelled against his cousin ‘Assaf. He was stabbed 
by a feddwi but not fatally, and was killed in 880/1481 or the following year 
by ‘Amir b. Tjl in revenge for the death of Sulaiman b. ‘Assaf. In 901/1496 
a Bon of Saif was chief. These Arabs had sunk from the proud estate of the 
family of Mazyad who met Saljtiq sultans, caliphs, and Crusaders on equal 
terms. 

The Zubda kashf al-mamakk (p. 105) gives the strengths of several tribes. 
Those mentioned in the preceding pages are :— 


Fadl . . . 2400 Mia . . . 1,000 
‘AH . . . 2,00 Jam . . . 1,000 
Aid . .  . 1000 ‘Uqba and Mahdi . 1,000 


It will be notioed that these figures do not agree with some mentioned 
in the text. ' 


- Nove 


The only historian to give a connected account of the Arabs of Syria is 
Ibn Khaldün ; in addition to notices of eventa as they occurred, he collected 
the facts in a consecutive story in the sixth volume of his history. His account 
can be expanded and corrected. He has been badly served by copyista or 
printers or both. Other historians have only stray referenoes and the bio- 
graphical dictionaries seem to be arbitrary in the persons they select for 
mention. Dates are often uncertain; it is common to find a range of three 
years for an event. One writer will use two forms of 8 name in different places 
in his work. There is one referenoe to an official called the chamberlain of the 
Arabs, but no hint what his duties were. Here are some variante in personal 
names :— 
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gd as eae er oe‏ مائع 
ia‏ س وهبة قارا س قازان 
x .‏ س Jp — que Ji‏ > 
ju‏ — جبار س حيار فسان — عساف 
عقبة — ie‏ س عضية — عصية > — علراء 


After A.H. 840 there is not detail enough to fit the names into the genealogical 
table. 1 











Arab Poet and Arabic Philologis 
By H. A. R. Gran 


MONG the many contributions by which Ignaz Goldzil 
enriched western understanding of Arabic culture, « 
familiar to all students is his study of the conflict of ancien 
Arabio poetry.! Devoted in the main to an analysis of the e 
by literary critics towards “ modern ”, ie. post-Islamio and 
study traces the gradual shift in the criteria of judgmen 
philologiste' view of the unapproachable superiority of the : 
to the later esthetic appreciation of " modern ” and conte 
At the same time, it is pointed out that the older view not « 
find support amongst the “ reactionaries ”, but remained the g 
view of “the whole learned society of the Muslim, and pi 
Arab, East ”. 

The general presentation of Goldziher's argument can scaro 
But it requires to be supplemented, and perhaps corrected, 
The reader may be struck by the fact that the attitude of the 
towards the pretensions of the philologista takes second pl 
The overall impression which Goldziher conveys is that the p 
in a constant and on the whole losing struggle to escape fror 
which the philologists sought to bind them to imitation o 
qupida. Indeed, the power of the philologists to coerce is i 
“Such views of the philologists must have exercised the gr 
the direction of the new poetic art and on the activities of ! 
poeta, since the latter were for the most part at the mercy ol 
their productions, and the learned were able to influence puk 
if it was not always in agreement with the taste of the critic 
against the rising poeta. While the poets of the heathen 6 
without investigation to be classical models, the moderns ha 
from the strict judgment of the philologista." * 

This assertion, however, does not rest so much on the 
passages cited in illustration,” as on the undoubted fact that i 
formal odes the poets of the succeeding centuries, great and 


1 “ Alte und Neue Poesie im Urthelle der arabischen Kritiker ”, Abham 
Philologie, Erster Theil (Leiden, 1806), pp. 122—174. His argument has 
R. A. Nicholson, À Idterary History of the Arabs, beginning of Chapter Y 

* Op elt, p. 140. The italios are in the original | 

* These are, indeed, quite insufficient, One is a boast of al-Khalll b. 
make or unmake the reputation of poets (Aghani, xvii, 16), but Goldziher 
poet to whom ib was made at onoe ahallenged the alalm and did wo with 
the other that the same poet once besought Abu ‘Ubaida to fudge his poet 
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to follow the general structure of^the old gasida. Yet, as Goldziher himself 
goes on to show, there is no laok of instances-in which the greatest poeta, 

from al-Farazdaq to al- Mutanabbi, eriticired- or satirized the formal nasib- 
theme with ita tearful reminisoences over deserted camping-grounds, although 
they themselves in their own odes frequen , if not regularly, followed the 
traditional patterns. 

It is this apparent E TA which seems to for investigation from 
other than the formal philological angle. The assumption that it was due 
merely to the necessity of conciliating the philologists seems to me untenable 
in view of the vast output and popularity of the “new poetry " amongst all 
classes of society, including many~of the most influential literary critics. But 
before going further some distinctions must be drawn. Not all poets stand 
on the same level. In the first-place the genuine poets must be distinguished 
from the great body of versifiers, ‘especially the-learned composers of what the 
Arabs call shs‘r al-‘ulama, who, even when they possess a talent for versifying, 
remain imitators. These unquagtionably, being themselves philologists, bowed 
to philological dogma, but they-do not come within the category of poeta 
with whom we are dealing here.- In the second place, among the poets proper, 
there are degrees of attachment to the Arab tradition. In particular, the later 
poeta, as the Muslim civilization evolved away from-the old desert background 
and the pure Arab element, both in race and tradition, became weaker, drew 
to an increasing extent upon Other sources of inspiration. 

Limiting the field, then, for the fime being to those real poets for whom 
the Arab tradition still remained-& spring of inspiration, the survival 
of the formal qusida needs to be- investigated from two points of view, the 
æsthetic and the sociological. “But first it is necessary to clear up what is 
meant in this context by “the formal gasida ". Even in pre-Islamio poetry 
gasidas differ very markedly in their structure and components, the standard 
scheme described both by the Arabic writers and by modern scholars being 
no more than a broad generalization. What the early Arabio critics demanded 
of the poets was not that they should necessarily-inolude in their odes descrip- 
tions of camels or of desert journeys, hunting scenes, carousals or thunder- 
storms, such as constituted the stook in trade of the ancient poeta, but rather 
that they should observe the general distribution of themes and proportions 
common to the majority of old gasidas. It is perhaps unfortunate that since 
the most striking feature, and the one common to all of them (with some rare 
variations) is that they open with a.nasib, or elegaic love-theme, the whole 
argument tends to orystallize around the nasib. 

In considering the nasib, it is of the first importance to observe that 
it is something very different from an erotic theme. The psychological 
condition which it conveys is one-of grief, and ardent affection is only recalled 
in order to render present grief more poignant. It was natural enough for the 
old poeta of the desert to find in: the revisiting of a deserted encampment an 
occasion appropriate to the evocation of such a feeling of grief, and the 
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characteristic Arab tendency to follow the beaten track led to the formaliza- 
tion and later exaggeration of the theme. 

But however formal the theme, it had a genuine esthetic function, not only 
in ite original setting but also in the later poetry. How strongly the necessity 
of some such prelude to the formal ode was felt may be seen moet clearly, not 
so much from the survival of the old form of nasih as from the practice of the 
greater poets of later times. It is very far from true that these poeta were 
bound by the old conventions. Again and again we find them opening their 
gagidas with quite different kinds of nasib-situations or occasions, unrelated 
to the desert setting, but with this feature in common with it, that they 
preserve the same evocation of grief and sorrow. Al-Mutanabbi, for example, 
evolves a nasih based on reminiscences of his youthful days at Ktifa or even 
on the almost abstract concept of parting. More striking still is the relative 
absence of the “ desarted-encampment ” theme from the diwän of Abt Firäs 
al-Hamdani, in which it occurs scarcely half a dozen times. Yet Abit Firas 
never begins an elaborate piece without tears and laments occasioned by parting 
from a beloved one or some other affliction of love or grief, such as the sorrows 
of the House of “Ali. This is the more remarkable since of all the major poets 
of the ‘Abbasid period Abil Firäs was not only the most spontaneous, but also 
the one who in origin, manner of life, and inclinations stood closest to the old 
poets of the desert, and the only one who could have qualified as a fa#l, in the 
technical sense of the philological critics. 

Such “ modern " forms of the nasib, which were technically called tashbih, 
carried on not the matter but the æsthetio function of the older theme. In 

_ this respect it might be called traditional, but its persistence, not only in the 
cultivated poetry of the cities, but also, as Goldziher himself has noted,* in 
popular poetry down to modern-times, can lead only to one conclusion. The 
elegiao nasih or sorrow-theme cannot be an artificial adjunct in Arabic poetry, 
but must play a real part in the psychological adjustment of the Arab poet and 
of his audience also. This is as far as the student of literature can go, on the 
external evidence. The exact nature of the psychological complex out of which 
this phenomenon arises is a matter for others to investigate. 

: Even if the view be granted that the nasib-theme in the widest sense has 
a real funotion in Arabic poetry, it might still be urged that the perpetuation 
of ite pre-Islamio setting in relation tó deserted camping-grounds is a pure 
case of convention or imitation. Let it be said again that in the case of learned 
versifiers imitation, to the point of the grotesque, may be allowed. But in 

. dealing with Arab poets who address themselves to an Arab audience there is 


1 The most elaborate is to be found in the poem beginning: 
لك غيردمعك منجد‎ Ú أتا الخليط فتهم أو منجد فانرف‎ 
(ed. Dahan, Bairut, 1044, No. 92), which I suspect to be a pastiche. It is explioitly described 
as a muhabbara (see Goldxiher, op. oit., p. 129) and addressed to the memory of Abt Tammkm 
(vv. 24-5). ' 
1 Op. cit, pp. 126-7. 
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a much more important element which enters intg the situation. This is the 
attitude or psychological relation of the Arabs, however long settled or 
urbanired, to the habita and traditions of the desert. 

There is by now a growing body of sociological-observation which throws 
light on the perennial fascination which the old bedouin life and traditions 
have exercised upon the thought and imagination of the Arabs at all stages 
of evolution. It is not merely a matter of historical reminiscence but a genuine 
nostalgia. The bedouin furnished —end throughout all changes continued to 
furnish —the living models for two characteristics which were felt to be fanda- 
mental to the Arab way of life. One was the cult of the Arabio language, the 
fountain-head of all Arabic artistio sensibility and emotion. The dogma 
of the philologists, however much it may have been exaggerated in detail, 
was founded on the undisputed fact that the most satisfying of Arabio speech 
in its esthetic quality, and the most uncorrupted in terms of morphological 
structure, was that of the desert —always excepting the Qur'an. In the second 
place, the. heroic virtues of the desert supplied the human and social ideals 
which were held to be those of the Araba par excellence. The latter point is 
already so familiar as to require no elaboration ; its most recent, and perhaps 
most eloquent, expression will be found in Monsieur Robert INE 8 brilliant 
survey of La Civilisation du Désert.1 

Î s in the ght ot thes faote cabe nn dam of the poeta E 
to the poetic forms and traditions of the desert must be evaluated. The poet 
is one who, by his very nature, is moet strongly affeoted by the emotional 
stimuli which are common to all Arabe. In his language and choice of expression 
he oould do no other than seek to preserve those qualities and characteristics 
of the desert speech which all Arabs prize as their inalienable patrimony and 
from which their ideals of linguistic artistry were derived. In the influences 
which determine his own poetio activity and rouse a. corresponding emotional 
reaction in his audience, thè noetalgia for the desért and the evocation of 
desert life—no matter how conventionalized, how romanticized—are incom- 
perably stronger than almost any other sentiments. 

From this point of view the gasida bears no relation to the subjectively 
inspired and diversified poetry of the West. The Arab poet is by no means 
debarred from expressing his personal emotions and attitudes in relation to 
any subject he pleases and in any way he pleases, in the form of the occasional 
piece, the gga. But the gagida is a different matter. One might almost say 
that in these formal odes the poet exercises a hieratio funotion, not merely 


1 Hachette, 1047. Cf. also À. H. Hourant, Syria and Lebanon (1946), p. 64 : “ Islam gave the 
traditional society of Syris its dominant creed, its explicit moral code, and tts polttios] organiza. 
tion. nr موقا‎ OF اوس‎ ana human eee samp from the 
Arabian desert." 

2 Tt should be remarked in this connection thas the sallios of Abû Nuwils against the Mudarite 
tribos and his deliberate gamineries in parody of the nasib (Goldziher, op. oit., 144-5) are to be 
found in his wine-songs and judged accordingly. Ix vino veritas is not s very safe principle to 
apply to poeta. 
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expressing, but renewing and reinforcing, the links of language, feeling, and 
imagination by which each successive generation of Arabs was bound to ita 
desert heritage. Only to those for whom the desert heritage no longer held 
any meaning or attraction oould such poetry seem merely imitative and its 
content merely archaic. 

Was it not this whioh the philologists also, in their rather one-sided and 
dogmatio way, peroeived and made the criterion of genuine poetry ؟‎ The argu- 
ments over the nasih are largely superficial and (as so often in such disputes) 
tend to distract attention from the substantial issues. In the early Islamio 
centuries both poet and philologist served, in their different ways, the same ` 
ends and shared the same ideals. fo far from there being a conflict between 
them, the Arab poet and the Arabio philologist were close and natural allies 
in the perpetual struggle which had to be waged against the degeneration of 
the noble Arab tongue and the debasement of the noble Arab virtues. In 
later times, the weakening of the psychological foundations which supported 
this alliance, partly under the influence of religion and partly owing to the 
changing racial and social structure in the Arab world, favoured the emergence 
of a different type of criticism based on more subjective ssthetic criteria. 
But amongst the Arabs proper the older attitude continued to survive and 
to retain more or less authority. I have no doubt that if Goldziher had lived 
to see the application of sociological method to the study of Arabic culture, 
he would have been the first to appreciate its bearing on the questions which 
he raised. 
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Firüzabádis * Wine-List ” 
By A. 8. Forton 


HE Arabio manuscript Or. 9200 in the British Museum collection, copied 
in Cairo in a fairly clear Naskhi hand in the year A.E. 1181 (A.D. 1767), 
contains three short works. The first of these, covering sixty-one folios, bears 
the title al-Jalis al-anis fi takrwn al-khandaris.!” Its author is the famous 
lexicographer Muhammad ibn Ya'qüb al-Firüräbädi (d. 817/1415). It is a 
vocabulary of all the Arabic words known to him which signify wine or any 
other intoxicant, and he is careful to emphasize that he composed it in loyal 
support of the Islamic ordinance of “ prohibition ” no less than as a contribution 
to Arabic philology. 

By accident or intention the title and ita rhyming sub-title stand in some- 
what ironic contrast: “The Cheery Companion, on the prohibition of old 
wine". In his rhymed prose preface explaining how the book came to be 
written, this master of language gives a dazzling if rather tiresome display of 
verbal jugglery in the time-honoured way of Oriental prefaces. The work was 
a special effort, he says, in honour of the great man to whom it is dedicated 
(fol. 2a, 3a), al-Malik al-Ashraf Naşir ad-Din Shaban, the Bahri Mamlük 
sultan (AH. 764-778) “WRO. Haa faod aloft the leap of the faith and oom- 
manded the wine-jars to be smashed ”. 

After his arrival in Egypt, the author tells us (fol. 2a), he was present one 
night at an assembly held by a leading member of the government. A certain 
Emir came in and was praised by the company for his real in enforcing the law 
and suppressing abuses. Then followed a long discussion revealing facta which 
convinoed al-Firfizabad! that the root cause of the degenerate state of the 
people was drink. In the preface this is his cue for an outburst of rhetorio in 
which successive metaphors make play with numerous names of wine. “ May 
God empower our lord the Sultan to abolish this badge of iniquity by upturning 
the wine-jars . . . and may those stars of austerity, which have set, rise once 
more through weaning the children of insolenoe from this mother of sorrow ", 
eto., eto. 

Later a friend asked him (fol. 2b) how many synonyms there were for wine, 
and recalled that Ibn al-Mu'tazz the celebrated writer of drinking songs knew 
.of ninety. Al-Firüzábüdi replied that there must be about a thousand and 
that from memory he could quote 300. Questioned further as to whether this 


1 Brockelmann (GA L., H, 188 and Suppl.) lista three MB. in Cairo and one in Istanbul The 
reference to “ Brill—H.2, 287 ' seams to be an error. The archetype of the British Museum MS. 
Appears to be the fine oalligraphio oopy preserved in the BibHothèque Egyptienne, Cairo (Fikris 
al-kwiub al-'arabigya, 1926, p. 11, No. 511) exeouted in the author's lifetime, in 777/1375, for 
the library of al-Malik al-Ashraf Sha'b&n. The Direotor of the Bibliothèque kindly supplied me 
with photostats of certain folios. 
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multitude of names oonferred any prestige on the thing itself, he answered, no, 
for many a hateful thing like the dog, wolf, snake, wine, eto., enjoys the same 
wealth of nomenclature as noble objects such as the sword, the horse, the 
camel, besides a host of other things with no special moral or æsthetio 
significance. He had already, he says, written a short treatise on synonyms 1 
entitled al-Raud al-maslüf fs-ma lahu ismān da ulüf, “The Smooth Garden, 
on things having two or more names up to thousands ”, but had not ventured 
on a special book of wine-synonyms as the subject was unexplored and obscure, 
and the present work, he claims, is the first of its kind on this topic. The study 
of synonyms seems to have had a special attraction for him. As-Buyati ® 
mentions a dissertation by him on the different words for Honey and quotes 
the list of names, eighty-five in all; it is entitled Targig al-asal I-tasf tq al-‘asal. 
He also wrote, according to as-Suyiiti,? on the synonyms for Marriage (Nikah), 
Lion (Laith), and Damsel (Ghädah) ; and in this preface (foll. 75-86) he quotes 
some lines from a collection of aphorisma which he compiled in rhymed prose 
condemning wine and embodying its numerous names; he called it Tangim 
alda'als fs tahrim as-sulals. 

After quoting the two well-known Koranic condemnations of wine (ii, 216 
and v, 92) he proceeds to cite forty “ sound " Traditions giving the Prophet's 
dicta on prohibition, on the various kinds of intoxicants, and on the punish- 
ment of drunkenness. No. 39 sums up the view to which al-Firūzābādī 
subscribes: “Ibn ‘Umar relates that the Prophet said, ' The ourse of God 
be on, wine, on the drinker, the giver, the seller, and the buyer of it, on him who , 
presses (grapes) or has them pressed”. He then discusses Traditions which 
favour a milder interpretation of the ban, for instanoe, Abu Hurayra’s state- 
ment (fol 6a) that the Prophet said: “ When any one of you, as guest of 
a brother Muslim, receives food, let him eat of it and ask no question, and 
when given a beverage, let him drink of it and ask no question, and if he fears 
it let him dilute it with water”. He also deals with some of the Traditions 
handed down by the Prophet’s Companion Ibn Mas'üd which show a tolerant 
attitude and inspired a poet to write these verses‘ which he quotes 
(fol. 65) :— . 
Who oalls it a crime to let mix in the bowl š 
Two waters, distilled from the grape and the cloud 1 
Tradition's harsh ban on it vexes my soul, 

But I thrill to the verdict of Ibn Mas‘oud. 


On the vexed question of whether Nabid is a permissible drink, he cites | 
Ibn Mas'üd's report that the Prophet drank Nabid, having first rendered it 
harmless by pouring Zemzem water into it. But, he maintains, Traditions of 


1 Mentioned also by as Buy, Mushér (1885 od.), i, 241 ; Bughyat al-ww'at (1826 ed.), p. 118 ; 
HAJI Khalfa, iti, 490. 

1 Mushir, 1,242; GAL. (2), H, 250. 

3 Bughyat al-vw'0, p. 118. 

+ Quoted also in 'Uyün al-akAbar, ed. Brookelmann, p. 373. 
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this kind which favour lenience, though accepted by the Hanafi school, cannot 
even be graded as “ good ” (hasan) let alone “ sound ” (sahh), and “ everything 
related by the Prophet's Companions concerning Nabid reférs to such 4 
88 cannot intoxicate even when taken in large quantity " (fol. 6a). 

After some remarks on the traditional form of punishment for drunkenness, 
the author has something to say of men who achieved greatness despite 
intemperanoe in their early years (fol. 7a). His chief example is Abu Hantfa 
himself, who is said to have at one time enjoyed drinking-bouta with Hammad 
'Ajrad. The latter continued in his evil way after his friend had beoome oon- 
verted to the service of God, but hearing that Abu Hanifa, with the censorious- 
nees of many a reformed sinner, was now speaking ill of him, he sent him these 
verses (fol. 76) :— 

If your state of grace cannot be perfect without you scorn and revile me, 
Go on with it, broadcast, to your heart’s content : 

But O how often you applauded my wioked way of life 

In those days when you helped yourself and me among the wine-jars. 


Many notable people, he points out (fol. 8a, b), recognized the evils of 
strong drink before the coming of Islam and practised abstinence, among them 
Abu Bakr, ‘Uthman, and ‘Abd ar-Rahmän ibn ‘Awf. And al- “Abbas ibn Mirdas, 
being asked why he refused to drink, replied : “ J am not one to take ignorance 
in my hand and put it in my belly, thus being in the morning leader of my. 
people and at night their fool”. Asked if he drank nabid, a desert Arab 
answered: “ I drink nothing that drinks up my wits”. The author goes on 
to speak of drunkenness in high places (fol. 8b), citing first in this roll of dis- 
honour al-Walid ibn Uqba, governor of Kufa, who is reported to have led the 
morning prayer in the mosque when bemused with wine, and after completing 
four Rak‘as shocked his congregation with the sudden question, “ Would you 
like me to give you some more 1" He was suitably dealt with by his chief, 
the Caliph Uthman. Three sons of the virtuous Caliph ‘Umar are also mentioned 
among those punished for insobriety. 

Among many short extracte from various sources condemning wine, he 
quotes as a warning the sad case of Bilal ibn Abi Burda, whose indulgence and 
hangover are described in these realistic verses by Yahya ibn Nawfal!:— 

As for Bilal, wherever he goes drink goes with him; 

All night he sips old wine like a sucking infant that fears to be weaned ; 
At morn he rises drowsed, dithering, and squinting from his debauch, 
Tottering as in a stupor ; as he moves you'd think his legs were shackled. 

And from Abu Mihjan’s short poem,? a piece of pure Jahiliyya expressing 
fear not of death but of a teetotal hereafter, he quotes these lines 
(fol. 9a) :— 


1 Quoted also in an-Nuwairl’s Niyat al-arab, pt. 4, p. 117. I am indebted to Mr. M, Minovi 
for this reference, 
3 The full Arablo text 1s printed in Noeldeke's Delectus, pp. 20, 27. 
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Bury me cloee to a vine when I die; 

Tta roots the thirst in my bones shall allay : 
- I'll to it each dawn for my morning drink ; 
"Twill serve me a nightcap at close of day. 

O, bury me not in the desert waste, 

For I dread being dead without ever a taste. 


Medical opinion, too, supports the law of Islam, for, says the author, 
“ Physicians declare that wine can efface the intellect, derange the constitution, 
enlarge a man's nose and make it red and flabby ". But far more terrible, he 
points out, is its power to plunge people into 8 state in which they commit 
mortal sins like the denial of God, his prophets, and the Resurrection, as 
expressed, for instance, in these blaspheming verses by Abu Nuwüs (fol. 10a) :— 
Enjoy all pleasure while you have bresth, 
And there's milk and wine for you after death ! : 


Life here, then death, and again we rise— 
O Mother of ‘Amr, what a paok of liee. 


Or these brutally defiant lines by al-Walid :— 


Come, put my robe round me and pour us & drink ; 
Hell fire's my destiny—I don't think | 

To teach men the worship of booxe is my mission ; 
Let the paradise-seekers plod on to perdition. 


For saying this, “ his blood was considered lawful”, observes al-Firfizabadt. 

Having completed this general survey of the matter and affirmed his personal 
orthodoxy, the author collects into an alphabetical list the words he proposes 
to deal with and then proceeds to his main task of giving a brief exposition of 
each (foll. 13-61). Some of the words are present in the list but not in the 
commentary, and vice versa. Excluding many variants in vocalization and 
gender, 357 words are dealt with. The majority are descriptive or allusive 
terms, like ad-Dahabiyya (“the golden "), ‘Ayn ad-dik (“ oock's eye "), Umm 
al-khaba’ith (“mother of vices”); the rest are either names of specific 
beverages or names derived from districts famous for producing them. The 
list is as follows, omitting in almost every case the definite article, which 
in the original MB. is inserted throughout. 3 
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An Account of the Tarikhi Quint 
Bas KB. LAMBTON 


HE Tarikhi Qumm was originally written in Arabic by Hasan b. 

Muhammad b. Hasan Qummi in the year A.H. 378 (a.p. 988-9). No 

oopy of this is known to exist. A Persian translation was made in the year 

A:H. 805-6 (A.D. 1402-8) by Hasan b. “Ali b. Hasan b. “Abd al-Malik Qummt 

for Ibrahim b. Mahmüd b. Muhammad b. “Ali ag-Gafi The translator states 

that the original contained twenty chapters and fifty seotions. None of the 
known manusoripts, however, contains more than the first five chapters. 

Of the. author's life little is known. His brother, Abu’l Qasim “Ali b. 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Katib, was governor (ib) of Qumm at some 
period of his career ; he himself lived under the patronage of Isma‘il b. 'Abbad 
b. al-'Abbàs b. ‘Abbad, the wasir of Fakhr ud-Dawla b. Rukn ud-Dawla, the 
Büyid (4H. 866-387/a.D. 976-997), to whom the Tarikhi Qumm is dedicated. 
He describes in the preface to his work Isma‘il b. ‘Abbad’s favour towards the - 
people of Qumm, especially his bounty to the ‘Alida, his allowances to the 
“ulama, and his making of libraries into wagf for the use of the learned. The 
original intention of Hasan b. “Ali al-Qummi had been to write two books: 
one a history of Qumm and the other a history of the. Arabs who had settled 
in Qumm. In view of the fact that the latter had played a decisive part in the 
history of Qumm and caused it to be made into a separate administrative 
district (54), he had abandoned this plan and combined his material into 
one book. His main object in the writing of this book was to collect old traditions 
before they were forgotten and to do for Qumm what Hamza of Isfahän had 
done for Isfahän. 

The five chapters which have oome down to us in the Persian translation 
give an account of (1) the legends concerning the foundation of Qumm, a 
detailed description of the town and the villages and lands belonging to it, 
and ita irrigation system, (2) the revenue assessments of Qumm, (3) the coming 
of the “Alids to Qumm and their descendants in that city, and (4) the settle- 
ment of the Ash'ari Arabs in Qumm and their history in pre-Islamio and early 
Islamic times. According to the table of contents the missing ohapters included 
- an account of the genealogies of the Arabs and in particular of the Arabs of the 
Yemen, further details of the history of the Araba of Qumm, a list of Arab 
and Persian governors of Qumm under the caliphs and others, the scribes of 


1 Edited by Sayyid Jalal ud-DIn Tehr&n! and published in Tehrän, A.K. 1818 (solar). Houtum- 
Schindler quotes extensively from the TartkAs umm (under the title Æom-nomck) in Mastern 
Persian Irak (London, 1898). 

s Bee Yiqtt, Diotionary of Learned Men, od. Margoliouth, Gibb Mem. Beries, H, 310, for an- 
acoount of Ismi b. ‘Abbäd. 
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the dioëns, the gadis, the learned men and poets of Qumm, an account of the 
Jews, Magians, and Christians in Qumm, and additional details concerning 
the lands of Qumm, including the estates belonging to the oaliph in Qumm and 
Ava and their various origins, and wagf lands and their taxation. 

The style of the author is descriptive. In many cases several traditions or 
accounts of the same event are given with little attempt at an appraisal of 
their relative value beyond an occasional statement to the effect that this or 
that tradition or acoount is preferable to others. The sources used by the 
author fall into three main groupe: lodal traditions, local histories, many of 
which no longer survive, and official records. The majority of the local traditions 
were collected by the author “from persons with special knowledge " when 
his brother was governor of Qumm. In so far as written sources are conoerned 
the author states that he obtained most of his material from “ city books ” 
بلدان)‎ StS, books on the foundation of sities (Ok A 
and histories of the caliphs. He mentions especially a book on the traditions 
of the Arabs of Qumm. This book, which was subsequently lost in a fire, had 
been in the possession of an Arab named ‘Alf b. Husain b. Muhammad b. ‘Amir, 
who had come to Qumm in A.H. 828 (a.n. 989-940). The most frequently quoted 
of the local histories are the Kitab ul-Buldän of Ibn Faqih, the Kiabi Igfahān 
of Hamza of Igfahün, the Käbi Hamadän of Abû “Ali ‘Abd ur-Rahmän b. 
‘Isa b. Hammād Hamadani, the Käbi Rei, the Siyar Muluk ul-‘Ajam of 
Ibn Muqaffa', and the Kitabi Bunyän of Ahmad b. 'Abdall&h Barqf, from which 
many traditions oonoerning the foundation of Qumm and ite villages are 
quoted. "The author also mentions a book written for Qubad on the peculiarities 
of the different regions in Persia which had come into the possession of Hajjaj 
b. Yusuf. For a description of the revenues of Qumm he relies largely on 
documents and registers belonging to the diwûn of Qumm. Unfortunately he 
does not quote widely from the contemporary khará? registers. For the chapter 
on the history of the Ash‘ar! Arabs his main source is Hisham b. Muhammad 
b. Ba'ib Kalbi; the Kitabi Futuhs Ahli Islam of Abū ‘Ubaida Mu‘ammar b. 
Muthann& Taimi and the Käbi Rayit wa ‘Alamhä of Abu | Buhturi Wahb 
b. Wahb are also quoted. | 

The author gives several accounts of the formation of the distriot of Qumm, 
none of which he considers entirely accurate. Its area, according to Bardi, 
was 40 by 40 farsakh. Originally the town and ite neighbourhood had formed 
part of the district of Igfahan. It was separated from Isfahan in a.m. 189 
(A.D. 804-5) and made into an independent district (055), being composed 
chiefly of four rustägs transferred from Isfahan, namely Kumïdän, Anärbar, 
Varra, and Sava (Mflädhjird). As to the derivation of the name Qumm the 
author favours the acoount of Bargt, who derives it from Kursa 1 ; this was the 
name given to shelters which shepherds and nomads made for themselves 


1 Of, the modern 4a yS kuma “buts” (for shooting). 
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when they brought their flocks to graze in the meadow-land which formerly 
existed near the site of Qumm. In the course of time, he states, this 
became abbreviated to bum and then Arabicized into Qumm. The author 
states that in his time Qumm had twenty-one rustágs (districts), which were 
further subdivided into fas, and nine hundred villages (dX). He gives 
8 list of the villages which were transferred to Qumm from Hamadàn and 
` Rei! and districts (rustág) transferred from Isfahan after the original transfer ; 
these included Kashan and Verärdahär ; he states that at a later date the area 
taken from Taimaratain and given to Qumm in a.m. 189 (AD. 804-5) was 
re-transferred to Isfahan. He also mentions that the number of rustägs of 
Qumm had inoreased since the original formation of the kira, the fast) of 
every rusiüg having been made into a rustáq. 

A detailed description is given of the topography of Qumm, its roads, 
maidäns, bridges, and buildings, including government offices, mints, and 
prisons, the city wall and mills. Under the headings “ mosques ” and '' baths ” 
there are blanks, but Section 4 in Chapter I desoribes in some detail the building 
of the first mosque in Qumm by Ahwas b. Sa‘d, the setting up of a mimbar 
in the city in A.H. 189 (A.D. 804-5), and the building of the Friday Mosque in 
A.H. 265 (a.D. 878-9). A list of the names of the villages of Qumm is given 
with the traditions and legends concerning their foundation. Lastly a number 
of Shi‘a traditions on the excellencies of Qumm are quoted.* 

The limiting factor in the agriculture of Qumm appears to have been lack 
of water. Both in pre-Islamic and Islamic times it was not uncommon for the 
underground water channels (> JE) to dry up. Estates which had become 
waste-land («Jb (Sa) because of the drying up of a kêris are, for 
example, mentioned in the Eñarú register for AH. 345 (A.D. 956-7). According 
to the statement of oertain old men in Qumm, quoted by the author, the only 
crops cultivated there before the coming of the Arabs had been barley (sa), 
carroway seeds (o j), and saffron (pb) After the Arabe settled in Qumm 
and brought water to the district from Taimaratain and Anär they made 
gardens and cultivated different kinds of vegetables. The yield of different 
areas varied considerably according to their situation and is reflected 
in the taxation rates. The yield of the village of Javan is mentioned as being 
particularly high. Again, the yield of one mann of seed in Mamajjän and 
Jamar, the first Arab settlements in the district of Qumm, was said to have 
been 100 mann. In Varzana it is recorded that the produce of the average land- 
holding, which was 1 jarah, sufficed for the owner's needs. These, however, 
must have been exceptional cases. From the tax lists it appears that the main 


crops in the Qumm district in Islamic times were wheat (ai), barley (s>), 
peas (242), lentils (7), cotton (^), millet ,(جاورس)‎ rape (2225), 


1 He refutes Hamza of Isfahin’s statement that no villages were transferred from Rei to Qumm. 
1 Most of these are given in the Bikar ul-Amodr of Muhammad Bkqir Majlist. 
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carroway (+75), saffron (ph), cucumber (pL), melons (خرزه)‎ , carrote( ) 5>), 


turnips ,(شلجم)‎ onions (jL), leeks (+7), garlio (Je), potherbs ,(بقول)‎ 
olives ,(زيتون)‎ fruit trees, vines, walnut trees, and pistachio-nut trees 


.(درخت جوز و فستق) 

Water for irrigation was derived from the river, perennial streams, and 
underground irrigation channels. The author states that at the time when the 
Arabe came to Qumm several of the kéris of the district were in a state of 
disrepair. Over twenty new kêris were made by the Arabs. Three káris, 
which had formerly brought water into the town of Qumm, were brought 
into operation again in the reign of Mu‘ayyid ud-Dawla, the Btiyid, the people 
of the town being thereby relieved of the difficulties they had suffered on 
account of a shortage of water. The water of the majority of the kêris was let 
into the landed estates (gli) and cultivated fields (gol) along irrigation 
channels ; the water of others was brought to the town of Qumm itself and used 
io water the gardens and orchards in the immediate neighbourhood and in 
winter was let into storage tanks. Two documents giving the number of shares, 
known as mustaga, into which the water of the karte of Qumm was divided, 
are given. In the majority of cases one-quarter of the shares of each küriz 
was waGgf: that is to say it was let into the river for the unimpeded use of the 
people. Acoording to one of these documents in one kiris one-fifth only was 
toag f, while three had no common share ; according to the other the wagf share 
of two kêris was one-fifth, while the officials placed over the kdriz on behalf of 
the governors رولات و حكام)‎ and the owners (أربابان)‎ set aside for common use 
34 mustaga from the water of two kart, which had no common share. The 
total shares of these küriz, including the shares allotted for common use, was 
8581 mustaga. i 

The main source of the river was in the Taimara district. Before the Arabs 
settled in Qumm the people of Taimara and Anàr had been in the habit of 
Bbopping the flow of water by the construction of dams. This led to a dispute 
with the Araba, after the latter had extended their power over Qumm and the 
neighbourhood. They held that either they should receive a fair share of the 
water during the spring and summer months when it was needed for agricultural 
purposes or that the flood water should not be let into the Qumm river in 
winter because it sometimes caused damage to Qumm and ita estates. After 
a struggle, in which the Arabs destroyed the dams of the people of Taimara 
and Anar, the latter gave in, and eventually a compromise was reached by 
which one-third of the water went to the people of Qumm and two-thirds to 
the people of Taimara and Anär, on the ground that, because the soil of the 
latter’s land was sandy and impregnated with salt and dried up more quickly, 
it needed more water. The division was made as follows: . Qumm had 
the water for the first five days of the month and the people of Taimara 
and Anar for the next ten days ;' the same division was made in the second 
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half of the month acoording to one account, while acoording to another Qumm 
had the water for the last five days of the second period. 

An acoount of the division of the water among the various irrigation channels 
leading off from the river into the estates is given according to the records 
of the dweans Gb in Qumm for the years an. 286 (A.D. 899-900) and A.H. 347 
(A.D. 958-9). The shares of the different channels differ considerably in the 
two years, showing for the most part an increase in the number of mustaqa, 
giving a net increase of rather over 114 mustaga. Three channels, however, 
appear to have fallen out of use. The distribution of this water was also in 
the hands of the Ash‘ari Arabs. The author states that the value of a mustaga had 
risen from 120 dînar to 200 dinar. 10 dinar were paid (1 annually) to the diwdn, 
of which two were paid by the peasants ES |), When, however, the Dailamites 
and Ziyüridsextended their power over this area they abolished the diwans Gb and 
made assignments of land ,(أقطاءات)‎ and “ the water lost its value ". Whereas 

` fall rights of ownership could be exercised over the kiris, the right to a share 
of the river water was probably merely prescriptive, and water dues were paid 
to the dewan. The fact, however, that the Ash‘ari Arabs both owned the 
majority of käri and controlled the distribution of river water somewhat 
obscured this distinction. 

From the details of the various revenue assessments, it appears that there 
were several different types of land in Qumm. First, there were orown lands. 
These had largely been taken over by the Arabs from the Sasanians and had 
remained crown lands; they were added to from time to time by confiscations. 
Thus, there is mention in the assessment for AH. 283 (A.D. 847-8) of estates 
confiscated to the dwodn from “Ali b. ‘Abdallah, Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Sa'd, 
and Ahmad b. “Ali Ghassan, and in the assessment for AH. 287 (A.D. 900) of 
estates confiscated from Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Firüz. Among crown lands 
are to be reckoned the ‘abbäsiyya estates (Ale cl.) mentioned in the 
assessment for A.H. 287 (AD: 900) In the year AH. 306 (AD. 918-19) the 
assessment for the crown lands (Mab (SL) was 8,229 dinar, the 
total assessment for Qumm being 250,448 dinar, of which 200,000 dinar 
was collected. It is recorded that Sulh b. Shirsid, governor of Nihavand, 
abolished the special pastures which were set aside for the caliph’s flocks 
(2152) in all the villages of that area and of the Karaj district. These areas 
were known as Myaeát. 

The large landed estates (gk) were of two kinds: those held by the 
Arabs and those held by the Persians. The precige position of the Arab holders 

_ of such estates is not clear. In some cases their estates had been acquired by 
purchase; in others they had created them out of uncultivated land. 


In the Qumm area the (Arab) owners of estates (M Jal) “because of 


1 Bee p. 583, n. 3. 
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their scribes (نويسنەگان)‎ retinue ,(حواشی)‎ servants (Us) and 
the allowanoes (gu xB) of their followers (1) " paid only 
half of ‘ushr (originally the rate paid by those who were defending the frontiers). 
It seems unlikely, however, that this applied to all the Arab estates. Certain 
other privileges were aocorded to the Arab landholders from time to time. 
When Abü Muslim Muhammad b. Bahr al-Igfahêni, the wi of Qumm, 
increased the revenue demand in a.m. 809 (A.D. 921-2), it is stated that he 
separated the kAaraj of the Arabs from that of the Persians, fixing the rate of 
conversion from dirhams to dinars for the former at 66 dsnár per 1,000 dirham 
and for the latter at 664 dinar. : 

In the assessment of AH. 287 (A.D. 900) mention is also made of the estates 
of the common people (44 .(ضيعتهاى‎ By this term may perhaps be meant 
the estates of the Persians (as distinot from the Arabe) or those of relatively 
small landowners. Another term used is amlak, which appears to denote some 
kind of private property in land. Thus, Rukn ud-Dawla exempted the amlak 
of the sons of Abt Muhammad al-Hasan in Qumm from khariij after the death 
of their father. Whatever the origin of this type of land, it seems that in 
practice there was no substantial difference between amlak and gya. | 

In addition to the large landed estates there were presumably some villagea 
owned by peasant proprietors, such, for example, as the village of Varzana, 
mentioned above. . 

Further there appear to have been certain tax-free grants of land. Bishr 
b. Faraj, ‘amg of Qumm in A.H. 284 (A.D. 897-8), is mentioned as continuing 
the exemption from taxation of the tax-free grants which were in the hands 
of the- people معاقة مسلمة)‎ pem). Certain other lands known as ighär, 
which had in origin been tax-free granta, appear in the course of time to have 
become hereditary and subject to some form of taxation! There is a reference 
to certain changes brought about in the position of the holders of these lands 
in a letter from a landowner in Nihàvand to Rukn ud-Dawla quoted in the 
Tarik Quam. From this it appears that during the caliphate of Mu‘tayid 
the rights of the holders of these estates were restricted to a life interest (459), 
carrying with it exemption from the cost of tillage (UE sr), pasture dues 
(Pl), house tax (t 45%), and the wages of sundry officials, while ‘Ali 
b. ‘Isa reduced the position of the former holders of these estates to that of 
mere pensioners.* 

Lastly there was wagf land. The author relates that the Ash‘arf Arabs were 


1 For the term fgharain soe Jacui's Geog. Wörterbuch (ed. Wüstenfeld, 1, 420) and Ibn Khor- 
dadbeh in the Kitth al-Maatlik wa'l-Mamalib (Bibi. Geog. Arab., ed. M. G. de Goeje, vi). The 
latter states that the ighdrain were domains which belonged to several provinces, their principal 
towns being Karaj and Murj. Elsewhere ho states that Kara] was the principal town of Ighkrain 
(pp. 199, 243). 3 

1 Beo p. 187. 
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, the first persons (in Qumm) to make their estates (Ka), cultivated fields 
(so), and houses (lel =) into wagf for the imams. When the 
caliphs seized these estates (Ill) they made other estates into endowments 
until the Dailamites made these into assignments .(اقطاع)‎ The kharaj of 
these endowments was 400,000 dirham. Apart from these estates constituted 
as wagf, eight of the mills of Qumm were wholly or partially wagf. 

From various references in the Tärikhi Qumm it seems clear that the 
extension of Dailamite power over the Qumm region led to considerable changes 
in land tenure; though the presise nature of these changes is not olear.! 

Little information is to be derived from the Tarik/s Qumm concerning the 
relations of the cultivator to the landowner. Share-cropping probably prevailed. 
In an agreement concluded in a.m. 290 (A.D. 902-3) for the kharaj of the 
ighárasn, for example, it is stipulated that the kharaj due on the produce of 
the land was to be reckoned after the share of the cultivator EST had been 
deducted. 

In discussing the various revenue surveys and assessments of Qumm, the 
writer also sets out in some detail the general rules governing the levy of 
taxes under the Muslims, chiefly according to the account of Abii Bakr as-Sült. 
He mentions several accounts of the assessment of the Sawad by “Umar b. 
al-Khattäb and others, and the practices of the Basanian kings. Details for : 
the region of Qumm after this was made into a küra in A.H. 189 (A.D. 804-5), 
are given. ,The main item of taxation was kAardj, which was assessed by 
measurement .(ساحت)‎ The author states that the majority of tax-collectors 
who came to Qumm measured the district, though all of these measurements 
were not completed. Right of them are mentioned specifically. The first was 
that of Hamza b. al-Yasa‘ in a.m. 189 (a.D. 804-5). The second was in AH. 193 
(A.D. 808-9) and was not completed. The third was carried out by ‘Ali b. “Isa 
Talha, o. AH. 222 (a.D. 836-7), by which the revenue demand was increased 
by 700,000 dirham; the fourth was the measurement of al-Yasa‘ b. Hamza in 
A.H. 225 (A.D. 839-40), who raised the revenue demand to 8,000,000 dirham, 
but the author is doubtful of the authenticity of this account ; the fifth measure- 
ment, by which the revenue demand was fixed at 3,000,000 dirham, was carried 
out by Ábu'l-J&rüd Mundhir b. Mangür in A.H. 227 (A.D. 841-2); the sixth 
measurement was that of Bishr b. Faraj in a.m. 284 (a.D. 897-8). The people 
of Qumm had complained of the extortionate treatment of the tax-collectors 
who had followed one another in Qumm in rapid succession, each raising the 
demand. Bishr b. Faraj was accordingly sent to Qumm to see if there was 
any substance in their complaints. By his measurement the demand was fixed 


1 Ahmad b. Zarküb in tho SAfräemäma (ed. Tehran, p. 26) also mentions agrarian changes 
brought about by the Dei&mites. He states that whereas formerly most of the land had been 
private property (d$ La) it became crown property (3l p») and tqid‘s were created. See also 
Ibn al-Athtr, al-Kämil (ed. Tornberg), VIII, 342-3. 
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at 3,000,000 dirham. The seventh measurement, made by Yahya b. Ishaq 
in AH. 291-2 (A.D. 908-5), was also made in response to a demand for redress 
against the alleged injustice of an ‘ami. The actual figure fixed by Yahya 

b. Iahãq is not given, but it is stated that it was slightly lees than that fixed by 
Bishr b. Faraj. The eighth measurement was made in A.B. 302-3 (a.D. 914-16) 
by Abu' Husain “Ali b. Ahmad Baimari, the demand being raised again to 
3,000,000 derham. In the. view of the author of the Torikhi Qumm the most 
reliable of these measurements were those of Bishr b. Faraj, especially as 
regards cultivated fields (el), and of Saimart for gardens (Ob) and 
orchards (OVL) and trees. Details of the demand from the various rustägs 
fixed by those two assesaments are given. He states that in his own time these 
two measurements were still operative. 

An interesting document is quoted by the author which seta out in detail 
the duties of the surveyor (la), the way in which he was to survey the land, 
and the amount he was to collect for this from the landowners. Abi Bakr 
Muhammad b: Yahya Süli, Hamadani, Abü Bakr b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman, and 
others are also quoted on the subject of measurement. 

The rates fixed for the different crops were according to seven different scales 
(Cas or .(طسق‎ A detailed list is given of the villages and gardens 
assessed according to each scale. These rates are quoted by Houtum- 
Schindler.* 

The rates for the estates (lan) belonging to Hamadan and Nih&vand 
are also quoted and are lower than the highest rates for Qumm, except in the 
case of poll-tax, for which the only rate mentioned is 24 dirham. 

. The full amount of the demand was seldom collected. Thus in AH. 306 
(a.D. 918-19) the demand for Qumm, together with 8,229 dinar from the 
crown lands (alli (Sa), was in gold 250,448 dinar, of which Ahmad 
b. ‘Ali Khurasani, the ‘ãmdl, collected 200,000 dindr.2 The usual practice was | 
for considerable sums to be outstanding, and the first charge on incoming 
revenue was probably the paying-off of arrears. Khardj was assessed on the 
property of the individual payers, but the responsibility to pay was a collective 
one, and the amount due from defaulters was divided among the remaining 
taxpayers. Asa result of this the liability of the taxpayer did not cease with 
the payment of the rates mentioned above. Additions were made to the original 
assessment in other ways also: thus a levy, known as £kraÿ, made during the 


1 pp. 107-8. 

1 pp. 72-3. olim Sn mentiona Ê fex ud dolet The Persian text has AL, which 
would appear to be trefoil rather than dates. 

* Von Kremer in his discussion of the budget for the oalipbate for the year A.H. 306 gives 
the assessment for Qumm as follows: Eharáj 197,220 dinar, gig! 80,229 denar (Ueber das Kinnakme- 
budget des Abbasiden Reiches vom Jahre 306 H. (918-919), p. 28, The figure given in the printed 
text for the crown lands, as stated above, is 8,229 dinar, while the reading in the British Museum 
ME. is 8,209 dinar. The total figure for the budget for A.H. 806 as given in the TürtkAi umm 
also differs alightly from von Kremer's figure. 
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period of office of Abū Shihab ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad Işfahãnî, who became 
‘mal in a.m. 355 (A.D. 965-6), was subsequently added to the original khardy 
and was still levied in the author's time. The latter states that when Abû 
Shihab came to Qumm he examined the undertakings (Zil) of the payers of 
kharáj and the rates of conversion (— >). The taxpayers, to buy him off 
as it were, gave him 1,500 dinar in cash and kind and divided this amount 
among their peasants (S|) at the rate of 14 dinar per 1,000 dindr; some 
paid the full rate, while in the case of others their masters paid one-half, one- 
third, or one-quarter. 

The following statement suggests that in actual practice the demand for 
khardj by the writer's time was no longer based on measurement or valuation, 
but had become a fixed or semi-fixed charge: “There was a time when 
the kharaj of Qumm being according to an undertaking and oontraot (jl 
(و عقود‎ the payer was given a discharge (Jh) and the moving of the 
crops was authorized by the tax-collectors; but today the kharāj 
of Qumm is not according to an undertaking and contract, but acoording to 
a fixed law and settled regulation.” 1 

The sum due was calculated after converting the amount in dirhams into 
gold dinars. Because of defaulters and defective coins the rate of conversion was 
raised, the revenue demand thus becoming increasingly heavy. In a.m. 287 
(a.D. 900) the rate was 17 dindr per 1,000 dirham; in a.n. 805 (A.D. 917-18) it 
was 66 gold dinar, and by the time of the Dailamite Makan b. Kaki and under the 
Ziyaridsit had risen to 200 dînar and over. Isma'il b. ‘Abbad coming to Qumm in 
AH. 835 (A.D. 946-7) and finding the people were impoverished lowered the 
conversion rate to 109 dsnár per 1,000 dirham, 66 dindr being the original rate 


(hol) and 48 dindr being added as an additional tax (445). This rate came 
into force in A.E. 840 (A.D. 951-2).1 

“The Arabs, as already mentioned, enjoyed to some extent a special status. 
Originally their lands paid ‘ushr according to Barqi Further, owing to the 
refractory nature of the Arabs special arrangements were made for the collection 
of their kharüj. This was written in the name of one of the leaders of each 
tribe (43) and known as ولد الاب‎ r>. Ten men were m this way made surety 
for the khardj of their fellows. The author quotes a contract made with these 
ten men; ita duration was for one year. 

Kharaj, whether due from the Arabs or the Persians, was paid in instalments, 
This practice was carried over from Sasanian times. The author describes how, 
owing to the fact that the intercalary days had been dropped after the decline 
of the Sasanians, in the course of time the first instalment fell due before the 


1 p. 149. : 

1 Beo von Kremer, Ueber das Bianahmobudget des Abbasiden Reichas vom Jahre 306 H. (918-919), 
for s discusion of the relative value of the dinar to the dirham. See also Houtum-Schindler, 
pp. 68-9, who states, apparently in error, that the rate rose to 200 under Rukn ud-Dewla. 
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crops ripened. To remedy this Mu‘taxid ordered the reinsertion of the interoalary | 
days in A.H. 182 (A.D. 798), by which time they had been omitted for 240 years. 
The calendar was accordingly put back two months to the Ist Khurdad in 
the 184th year of the Yazdigirdi era.! 

In the writer's time the kharaj was paid in twelve monthly instalments, 
the first falling due in Khurdäd. Under Rukn ud-Dawla, prior to AH. 878 
(A.D. 983-4), it had been paid in ten instalments, the first falling due in Urdi 
Bihisht and the last in Dei, and before that in nine instalments. 

The remission of taxes to the diwan was made through the agenoy of an 
official known as the jahbadh. The procedure was for the payers of khardj 
to appoint someone as jahbadh, who gave an undertaking that he would remit 
to the duodn whatever he received from them by way of taxation. Two docu- 
ments appointing a jahbadh are quoted. Both belong to the reign of al-Muqtadir, 
the second being dated A.H. 310 (a.D. 922-3). In this the jahbadh undertakes 
to collect the kharaj for the current year, arrears for former years, and certain 
additional taxes, and to remit the money to the oaliph, to give 8 receipt 
for all money received to the payers and to have these sums recorded in the daily 
register (44U 5 5»); he also undertook not to deduct from the revenue of the 
caliph the wages (>) of the weigher and assayer ,(نعاد و وزان)‎ 
measengers ,(رسول)‎ or writers (ou) gi), or the expenses of transport, 
but to obtain these from the payers of kAaraj.! 

As in the case of khariij, so also in the payment of sgdaqa on flocks, there was, 
by the author’s time, some deviation from legal theory. “In the time of the caliph 
these (quadrupeds) had been counted every year, but in the day of the writer 
the number of animals was not counted, the tax being imposed on each neigh- 
bourhood (4»-U) according to its capacity (1 ”.(عدت‎ When Abū ‘Abdallah 
al-Husain b. Muhammad Igfahàn! al-Kami’l became “am in A.H. 364 (A.D. 
974-5), he increased the demand by 1,000 dinar and made this an additional 
tax A). 

Various other dues were levied. In the year a.m. 327 (A.D. 938-9) 1ه‎ 
Jili, amir of Qumm on behalf of Washmgir, imposed on the people of Qumm 
a monthly tax («Alt») which was for a time levied as a poll-tax; sub- 

` sequently Jafar b. Ahmad b. ‘Ali Babüya and Husain b. Muhammad Sardab 
remitted it from the people in general and levied it instead upon the people 
of the bazaar by way of New Year and Mihragan presente. When the author's 
brother became governor (dl 1») of Qumm he abolished this tax, which amounted 


1 Beo Tabari, iti, 2148, who states that Mu‘tagid deferred the demand for the first instalment 
of khardj in 4.H 182 to the 11th of Hastrin. The anonymous Mujmal ui-T' aol: Eh (ed. by Malik 
ush-Shu'ar& Bahür, Tehran, p. 868) states that interoalary days were instituted in the reign of 
Mu'tasid. 4 8 

* ممع‎ W. J. Fischel, Jews in the Economic and Political Life of Mediaeval Islam (R.A.8. 
Monograph, 1087), for a disoussion of the funcion of the fakbadk. 

s 

p. 174. 
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at that time to 9,000 dinär. In Ava, however, it was not abolished until 
A.H. 877 (A.D. 987-8). Certain levies for officials and expenses were also made. 
Such was the money levied for the entertainment of ‘amis and for convoys 
(43). In the time of Rukn ud-Dawla a levy was made in every district by 
estimate (fo +e), but after complaints were made to him he fixed it at 200 dinar. 

It is not only on the subject of the revenue administration that the Tartkhs 
Qumm gives information largely supplementary to that found elsewhere. It also 
gives a detailed account of the settlement of the Arabs in Qumm and of the 
history of the Ash‘ari Arabe in the jahtlsyya and early Islamic times and their 
early leanings towards Shi‘iam. Various accounts of the coming of the Arabs 
to Qumm are quoted. In the view of the author they came during Hajjaj b. 
Yüsuf's governorship of “Iraq. According to a Persian account they came in 
the year A.H. 99 (A.D. 717-18). Ahwas b. Ba'd, having taken part in the ‘Alid 
rebellion in Ktifa, decided that he could not in safety remain there and therefore 
emigrated to Basra and thence to the neighbourhood of Qumm. There he was 
given lands by the Persian owner of Abarishtjan, a certain Yazdanfadhar. 
Subsequently he was joined by his brother 'Abdallah. Gradually he and his 
family inoreased their power, aoquired more lands, and after a struggle for 
power with the Persian inhabitants of the area gained control of it. 

The Tartkht Qumm also gives a detailed account of the coming of the ‘Alids 
to Qumm and their descendants. In about the year a.m. 871 (A.D. 981-2) 
the number of Sayyids in Ava, Qumm, Kashan, and Khwurazan was 331 
(men and children), arid the monthly allowance of each was 30 mann of bread 
and 10 silver dirhams. 

Lastly, the Tartkhs Qumm is of considerable interest from the point of view 
of language. It contains a number of technical terms and dialect words, and 
in many oases in the section recording the legends concerning the foundation 
of the villages of Qumm gives, transcribed into the Arabic script, the Middle 
Persian name for the village. 


Isma*ili Notes 
By B. Lewis 
I. An 158513 Oath Formula from Mamluk Egypt 


HE importance of the cath in-Iemá'tlism was recognized at an early date, 
and some of the earliest. tracts against the sect devote several pages to 
the oaths demanded from new recruits.1 Of particular interest is a passage 
in a medieval Egyptian manual for secretaries, giving the formula of oaths ' 
to be sworn by Iamé‘ills. The work, the Tarif bi ’l-Musfalah ash-Sharif,* is 
administrative rather than theological in scope, and may, on the whole, be 
relied upon as giving the approved formula for the numerous Isma His still to 
be found in the Mamlük dominions. The author was the respected and well 
known chief Qadi Shihab ad-Din b. Fadl Allah al-Umari. Qalqashandi 
quotes the passage, with some explanatory and oritical notes, in his chapter 
on the Isma‘ilis.? 

The following is a translation of the formula : By God, by the One, Unique, 
Sole, Eternal, Almighty, Omnipotent God, other than whom there is no God, 
by the truth of the true Imäms, by the guides of mankind, “All and his sons,‘ 
the open and hidden Imäms, if what I say is not true, I deny the truth of the 
friendship [of God for the Imams], I believe the people of vanity, stand with 
the party of wrongdoing, join with those who strive to assert the unreasonable, 
deny the passage of the Imamate to Husain, thence to his son by public designa- 
tion, and so to Ja'far ag-Sadiq, then to his son Isma'il, master of the rightly- 
guided, illustrious, enduring dawa. If what I say is not true, then I revile 
Al-Qaddah,* slander the first d6'4, try to foment discord among people against 
him, conspire against Al-Mahdi, cause people to forsake al-Qà'im, deny empire 
to Al-Mu‘izz,¢ deny that the day of Ghadir Khumm " is oounted among 


1 Eg. Beghd&di, Al-Farq bain al-Firag, Cairo, 1028, p. 288; Maqrhi, Al-Khitaf, Cairo, 
A.X. 1270, i, p. 890; of. B. de Bacy, Exposé de la Réligion des Druzes, Paris, 1838, T. oxxxvill ; 
Ivanow, Creed of the Fajimids, Bombay, 1988, p. 14. 

* Cairo, A.E. 1312, p. 157. 

® Subh ai-A'ghà, Cairo, 1918, xiii, p. Ss 

* T. has dai, Q. au. 

RE S Qui E bases cce Te d 

* Qalqashand! (pp. 240-1) explains that the amis regard these offences against the 
first two Fatimid Oaliphs and the oonqueror of Egypt as baing among tho most heinous of arimes. 

t “The day of Ghadir Ebumm ", says Qalqaahandt (241), “la one of their great festivals. 
It is a thicket between Meoos and Medina, three days from Al-Jubfa. The reason for their making 
Wa festival is that they say tho Prophet halted there one day and said to ‘All: ' By God, whoever 
has me as his Master, has “AH as his Master! O God, be a friend to his friends, and a foe to 
his foes | Aid those who aid him, forsake those who forsake him! Oause the Truth to eocompany 
him wherever he may dwell!’ " This formula-aleo occurs in the form of oath for Twelver Shi'ites. 
On the festival of Ghadir Khumm among the Nusairis soe R. Dussand, Histoire o Réigion des 
Nosairis, Paris, 1900, pp. 187 ff. and R. Praman; “ Festkalender der Nusairier", Der 
Talon, xxvii, pp. 54 ff. 
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festivals, say that the Imäms have no knowledge of the future, contradiot 
those who claim that they have foreknowledge of eventa, aocuse the house of 
Muhammad of grave and mortal sins, befriend their enemies, and oppose their 
friends. 

The Nizáris add here: If what I say is not true, I deny that the Imamate 
passed to Nizàr, and that he came as an embryo in the womb of a slave girl 
for fear of the passage through the lands of the enemy,! and that the name 
did not change the form. I censure Al-Hasan b. ag-Sabbab,? renounce Mawla 
‘Ala ad-Din,? master of Alamfit, and Nasir ad-Din Sinan, surnamed Rashid 
ad-Din,‘ I am the first of (their) enemies and say that what they relate is 
nonsense. I join the people of falsehood and iniquity. 

The other Ismé ‘ills, those who deny the Imamate of Nizár,* say this instead : 
If what I say is not true, I say that the Imamate passed to Nizar, and believe 
those who say that he came out as an embryo in the womb of a slave-girl, 
I deny his public death in Alexandria, I claim that he did not try to usurp the 
truth [Le. the Im&mate] from ite owner, or try to take the Caliphate from ita 
rightful master. I agree with his party and follow al-Hasan b. Sabbah, and 
remain with the NizGriya to the end of time. 

The end of the oath is common, as follows : If what I say is not true, then 
I say as Ibn as-Sallär " said in hypocrisy, support the opinion of Ibn Ayyfib,* 
take down with my own hand the yellow banner and raise the blaok one, 1 do 
these things against the people of the castle, and I indulge in such absurd 
activities.® 


1 A reference to tho Nixäri olaim thas Nisdr’s line escaped and continued in Persia. Sos 
Q. 298-9, and A. A. Fyxee, Al-Hidayatw’LAmsriya, Oxford, 1088, p. 23. 

x The famous eleventh-oentury Nizarî leader, founder of the “ new Da'wa ” in the eastern 
provinoes. 

z “ This ‘Ald ad-Din is the son of Jalal ad-Din al-Hasan, called Al-Kiys. He was of the line 
ٌˆ` ofthe above mentioned Hasan ibn as-Sabbkh .. , he obtained control of the castle of Alamfit... 
and became a chief of the Nixiriya, To renounce him is considered by them a great mn.” Qalq. 
244-5. 

* Head of the Ismäills in Syria, resident in Magyüf, d. 1192. Of S. Guyard, “ Un Grand 
Maître des Assassins '', JA., 1877. Qalg. observes (247) that the T'a'rif is at fault here, as Ršshid 
ad-Din and the Syrian Ismi‘Iis were Musta‘han and not Niz&d. Qalq. is of course himself in 
error here. | 

* Le, tho Musta lians, 

* For tho Musta lan vermon of these events see F'yxoe, op. ait, 

7 A Kurdish, Sunn! wasir of the Fätimids, who is considered partly responsible for the 
downfall of the dynasty. He was murdered in 548/1163. Qalq. (242) suggests that the person 
disavowed by the Ism&'IlIs ıs not Ibn as-Sallär himself but his reprehensible stepson ‘Ayyäsh, 
more usually referred to as 'Ább&s, He further remarks, somewhat pertinently (247-8), that 
this and the following sentence should belong to tho Musta'lian rather than the oommon part 
of the oath, since the offenoos of Ibn as-Ballir and Saladin were committed against the Musta Han 
Caliphs, whom the Nix&ris in any osse rejected. 

* Better known as Saladin. 

* Le. oommit the impossible arime of approving the abolition of the Fatimid Caliphate and 
the restoration of 'Abb&sid suzerainty in Egypt. 
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IL The Beginnings of lema iiem in India | 

The traditional accounts of the origins of Ismêllism in India begin with 
the time of the Egyptian Fatimid Caliph al-Mustengir (1085-1094). During 
his reign, says the standard history of Indian l&má'ilism,! a dat called 
‘Abdallah went to Cambay, by order of the Yemenite da Lamak b. Malik. 
‘Abdallah succeeded in converting many people, including the Rajah Siddharaj 
Jayasingh, thus laying the foundations of the Indian branch of the sect. This 
story, in a variety of more or lees corrupt forms, is to be found in several 
other works. 

From other sources, however, it is possible to gather a number of passages 
indicating the penetration of the sect, at least into Sind, at a considerably 
earlier date. There can be no doubt that the publication of more hitherto 
unknown Isma“ works wil reveal many more. Pending the appearance of 
new materials, the following referenoes are offered to students of Indian 
Isma‘Tli history, as a preliminary and admittedly incomplete survey. 

Aocording to the Persian historian Rashid ad-Dtn,* the sons of Muhammad 
b. Isma‘ll, the hidden Imam, fled to “ the frontier region of Qandahar, in Sind 
territory, whence their propagandists attacked the cities and persuaded men 
to their-cause by the method of [promising each] the object he desired, until 
a great number had yielded to their persuasions." This is supported by the 
pro-Fatimid Dastür al-Munajjimin, which adds that Muhammad b. Isma‘il 
himself took refuge in India.* gni 

The celebrated Qadî Nu'màn (d. 974), chief Gadi of the Fatimid Caliph 
Mn'izz (952-976), states in his history of the Ismail dawa in Yemen and 
North Africa # that in the year 270/883, the Yemenite chief da“, Ibn Haushab 
Mangür al-Yemen sent dá'ts from Yemen to “ Sind and Hind”, where their 
mission was very suooessful. The author adds that m his own day the da‘wa 
was very widespread in Sind. 

The establishment of Igma^ili centres in Multan and the surrounding country 
is well attested by most of the standard sources, according to whom a Batinî ` 
dynasty was established in that city at the beginning of the tenth century, 
and maintained itself until its overthrow by Mahmfid of Ghazna in 1010." 


1 The Ristla fi Kayfiyat ibtidă ad-da'wa al-Hadiya fi Jastrat al-Hind, by Sayyidna Adam 
Safi ad-Din (d. 1621); v. Ivanow, A Guide to Ismaili Literature, p. 60. 

1 Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, “ A Legendary History of the Bohoras", JBBRAS., 1933, 
pp. 37 ff. 

3 E. Levy, “ The Account of the Isma TH Doctrines in the Jami“ al-Tawirikh of Rashid 
al-Din Fadlallah ", JRAS., 1980, p. 522. 

4 M. J. de Goeje, Mémoire sur les Carmathas, Leyden, 1888, p. 208. 

* Ifutah ad-Da'wa wa 1602 ad-Dawla. On this author and his work seo Asaf À A. Fyre, 
* Qadi an-Nu'min, the Fatimid jurist and author ”, JRAS., 1984, pp. 1 ff. 

* MB. in my possession. Quoted by Madrid in M wgaffa, translated by E. Fagnan, La Biographie 
d'Obeyd Allah, Contenarto di Michele Amari; II, pp. 85-86, Palermo, 1910. 

"ird s s cwn GD pr ici add pp. 98 ff. On the recognition of the 

FEHmids by rulers in India ممه‎ Minorsky, Sharaf akZomën Takir Marvast on China, the 

Turks, aud India, 1942, pp. 48 and 148 ff. 
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The theologian Abi Mangür “Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi (d. 1087) corroborates 
this information, and tells us that the Batinis of Multan were slaughtered in 
thousands by Mahmfid.t 

To the anti-Iama‘ii historical sources, one brief reference may be added 
from a near-Isma‘ili document. In 425/1033, the Druze leader Muqtana‘ 
wrote to the sectaries in India, inviting thém to accept the Druse oreed. The 
epistle, called Risalat al-Hind, is addressed to one Shaikh Sîmar Rajibal, 
chief of the unitarians, and seems to indicate a considerable following. It 
concludes with an exhortation to the Indian leader to declare himself openly 
and publish the hitherto secret doctrines of the sect? 

1 ALFarg bain al-Fwaq, od. Muhammad Badri, Oairo, 1828, p. 277, Translated by A. B. 


Halkin, Muslim Schirms and Sects, Tel Aviv, 1985, p. 150. 
* British Museum, Arabio MB, Add. 11,561, fol. 86. 


The Date of the Sogdian Ancient Letters 
By W. B. Hexxma 


‘E Byw مداص‎ pryt 

'LP Pryor SLM nm’ oyo 
HE Sogdian “ Ancient Letters ", no doubt one of the most important of 
Sir Aurel Stem’s many finds, have.been attributed to the middle of the 
second century of our era, on the strength of archmological evidence (Serindia, 
ii, 671 sqq.). Their editor, H. Reichelt, expressed a mild doubt (Die Soghdsschen 
Handschriftenreste des Britischen Museums, ii, p. 6), and so did Pelliot in his 
review of Reichelt’s edition (T'oung Pao, xxviii, 1981, 457—463). If the date 
. originally proposed by Bir Aurel Stein (between A.D. 105 and 187, or in 153) 
could be subetantiated, the Letters, which are on paper, would have to be 

regarded as the oldest paper documents in existence.! 

For some time now I have held the view that the Letters were in fact written 
at the beginning of the fourth century, to be precise in 312 and 313. I owe 
thanks to Professor Haloun for explaining the nature of the archmological 
evidence, which apparently conflicts with this opinion. The Sogdian Letters 
were found together with a large number (about seven hundred) of Chinese 
documents, of which a seventh part can be dated (see E. Chavannes, Les 
documents chinois). . Those that are written on slips of wood are distributed 
in this way :— 


number of documents dated 
98 p.o.—99 B.O. 67 11 78 
A.D. l1-A.D. 94 21 8 30 
A.D. 187 1 — 1 
A.D. 158 — 1 1 
96 15 110 


The majority of these wooden slips, those that belong to the time before 
the alleged invention of paper in A.D. 105, are irrelevant for the purpose of 
dating the Sogdian paper documents. Only two are later than A.D. 106, and of 
those two one only is satisfactorily dated, the one of A.D. 137. To argue that the 
Sogdian Letters must belong to a year in which ooóupation of the aite is attested 
by the presence of a Chinese document, or to a year earlier than that, is perilous.* 


1 Their olaim to such eminenoo has already been widely admitted. 
3 It bu not as if the dooument of A.D. 187 were one of a series ; tt is isolated by a long gap 
(forty-three years—nearly a life-time) from the last preceding. 
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Moreover, this argument is deprived of whatever force one may like to accord 
it by the fact that Chinese paper documents, too, some (three) from the second (1) 
century, but most of them (eleven) from T'ang times, probably the eighth 
century, were found in the same area. As in these circumstances archæology 
cannot help us to reach a conclusion, we shall have to rely on the internal 
evidence derivable from the Letters themselves. 

From palæography we can learn soaroely more than that the Letters are 
“pretty old ”. The cursive (“ Uigur ”) type of Sogdian script, familiar from 
the inscriptions, documents, and Manichæan books of the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries, must have reached ita final form by A.D. 600; the oalligraphie 
handwriting used in Buddhist books perpetuated the stage attained by the 
cursive script in about A.D. 500. Somewhat earlier is the writing employed 
for the legends of the coins ascribed to the “ Bukh&r-khud&hs " ; these legends, 
which were contmued almost unchanged down to the end of the eighth century, 
were introduced probably in the middle of the fifth. The cursive script of the 
Letters is older again. In the absence of comparable material we have to 
confine ourselves to saying that the Letters, to judge by the handwriting, may 
belong to any period between A.D. 105 and A.D. 400. 

The contents of the Letters, on the whole, do little to help us narrow down 
these limits. We do not know when Sogdians began to eatablish colonies along 
` the caravan routes leading to China and within China itself, but it is likely 
that they did so long before the invention of paper; these colonies continued 
to exist until the tenth century at least. No doubt the agents of the “ merchant- 
princes " of Sogdiana+ and the other colonists of Tunhuang or Ku-taang 
sent letters home to Samarkand and Bukhara throughout the ages, letters in 
which they complained of postal difficulties (almost the chief content of the 
Letters) and the troubled times, listed the latest commodity prices and the 
current exchange yalue of silver, gave news of their families, and gossiped 
about their friends. The antiquated language, in comparison with the other 
Sogdian material ; the preservation of several ideograma lost to later Sogdian ® ; 
the absence of references to Buddhism and Manichæism, and on the other 
hand the belief in the Old Iranian religion * and in particular the reverence 


1 Of Barthold, Turkestan, p. 181. 

1 Reichelt’s hst (p. 2) oan bo added to: "AM YA “ mother ”, ili, 12; ' 7876 “ when ”, several 
times in Letter No. il, regarded as an Iranian word by Reichelt (e.g. 21/2 ['e iii arb YAlTw MN 
ont] oompered with 6/7 '« tit r5 YXZY AIN ontry er; in spite of the complementary -w it 
should correspond to kê, which does not oocur m the long Letter li; were ib not for this notable 
absence of FB, one would of course think of o'whw; kad > kai in == 'YMT also in Pahlavi); 
KL “all” in iv, 8 (Retchelt ES), 8 (Reichelt m3), distinct from E3 (in KL the tails of the letters 
are oromsed); on MR’Y see below, p. 611. 

* Proved by the personal names and the Byspt-, i, 10 (of. BSOS., VII, 683 1q.), who may 
well have been à priest st a local Nanai temple (Letter No. 1 was written in Tun-huang). 
Heathenish personal names, however, were only slowly abandoned by the Sogdians when they 
became Buddhuta or Manichæans; the monks only of either Church had to take religious 
names, Bee eg. the oolophon of P 8 (Buddhists); the Afalr»ümag and Sogdica, 6-7 
(Manichmans). 
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for the goddess Nanai 1; the absence as yet of Chinese family names 1; the 
apparent existence of cultural relations with the Indians of Shan-shan *—all 
these pointe go to confirm the estimate (second to fourth centuries) arrived 
at by the study of the handwriting, but are utterly useless for the purpose of 
determining the precise date. . 

Tt ja piese of great good tack thee NGANA dak flasher a6 Totes 
No. ii, went beyond the narrow limits to which the other writers confined 
pss Ms and provided his correspondent, Nanai-5vür—one of the “ merchant- 
princes " of Samarkand, a Sogdian Maës-with a brief account of contem- 
poraneous events in China as viewed by a foreigner living in an outlying 
province of the Empire. In spite of Reichelt’s here imperfect translation 
Pelliot at once recognized the gist of the passage and ita importance: a great 
catastrophe had occurred which compelled the Bypwr = Chinese Emperor 
to abandon Sry = Lo-yang, his capital, which was burnt down. “Il s’agirait 
d'une de oes destructions comme Lo-yang en subit par exemple en 190 ; oette 
année-là, Tong Toho brüls Lo-yang, et transféra l'Empereur à Bingahfou. 
However, he concluded, “ il serait toutefois prématuré de vouloir préciser qu'il 
8'agit bien de oet événement ” (loo. cit., p. 459). 

The statement that Saray/Lo-yang was burnt down is of the greatest 
importanoe. By itself it is sufficient to invalidate all arguments proffered in . 
favour of dating the Letters in the first half of the second oentury ; for although 
Lo-yang may have been destroyed more than onoe, it did not suffer in the 
period A.D. 106 to 153. As a matter of fact Lo-yang suffered such a fate three 
times only (between A.D. 106 and Tang), and each time ita destruction presaged 
the fall of a dynasty : m 190 (Later Han), in 311 (Western Chin), in 530-532— 
534-535 (Northern Wei). Thess therefore are the only dates to which the Letters 
can be referred. We can unheaitatingly exclude the events of the sixth century 
from consideration, on the general grounds given above. This leaves us with 
190 and 311. The choice is made easy : in 311 Lo-yang, and with it the power 


1 Sogdioa, T; JRAS., 1044, 187; BSOAS., XI, 757. Banik is said of Anahita, not only 
in Paikoll, but also in the inscription translated by Sprengitng, AJSLL., lvii (1940), 219 (in both 
instances the ideogram). Of. farther Horm-Staindorff, Sassamidische Siogoltoins, plate vi, 
No. 1691, " Altindische Gemma," inscribed b'maeky; the figure (a lady in a somewhat 
extravagant posture) may represent Anahita/Nanai. 

3 Two such are known so far, "5 = da and y'n = Xan, see BSOA8., XI, 736. They clearly 
correspond to تلك‎ and HF respectively. Cf. Boodberg, Harvard Journal of Asiatio Studies, 1, 1036, 
291, n. 82. Professor Haloun points out that in Tang times the Chinese names must be 
understood to mean “man from Bukhara (As) ” and “ man from Samarkand (X'axg) ". 

* “The Indians and Bogdians " are mentioned in ane breath in ii, 87 (m Lo-yang). Lou-lan 
ooours onoe. The woman's name C*t(’)ysh, 1, 1, is found also in the Niya documents, Oatisa 
(8t, -gas). Indian loan-words in the Letters were probably borrowed from the Indians of Lou-lan. 
Bo og. 3ykh = lekka, which was not used in Sogdiana (see the Mugh documents, 24, 25, 38, 
where »’m& instead). In prat(k) Beichelt recognized prastha, cf, Niya 721, 6 mepoga prasta š, 
Hore mepoga (eft untranslated by Burrow) is prob. Pers. matpuste (Syr. maspuxta, Ar. maifuxta], 
-busto}), and maru potda (we Burrow's note an 225) is the same, half-tranalated ; maspuzté 
is a wickly-sweet decoction of grape-juice or must with spices added. Cf. Athensns, 31d- (1, 57) ; 
Yule-Oordier, Marco Polo, i, 84, 153, and notes; Kempfer, Amoes. Wot, 880. ` 
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of Chin, is destroyed by the Hsiung-nu: in the Sogdian Letter the Hims are 
mentioned as the adversaries of the Chinese. As there can thus hardly be 
a doubt that the Letters were written in or shortly after 311, reference is made 
in what follows to events pertaining to that period only. 

It may be convenient to reproduce here the relevant lines of Nanai- 
vandak's report (5-23, 29-88, and the date 61-3), even though Reichelt’s text 
is on the whole satisfactory :— 

(5) "HRZY xwt'ynf 4 'rm'te[. . S]rw'ny 8rw'k 'ynoy "HRZY wo 

(8) kony 8rw'k 'ynoyy '[HR]AY xwt'ynf'st (i)i sr "YKZY MN ontry 

(7) er ewyôyk "yt 'HRZYm prétt ywtms'c 'HRZY 8rw'k ’ynoyy 

(8) "HRZY 't kwr'ynk s'r wyt'rt HRZYon nwkry nyôk "yst "PZY fn. 

(9) np’ yew MN-ZKyHMw 3 swydyk’nw ZK[ZY o]ntry 8r wyt’rt kwy8 tn 
(10) krt^y'nt kt’mw ZYn n'pw p(r) T yt 'y nt "HRZY xwt’yn8 ZNH 
(11) prB&m Bypwr m'8 w’f’nt M(N) 8Bz' ’pr’st MN ary 'TRZYS 
(12) r8nk f'yknw 'PZY rënk kn8h "[t]rwh wyt 'HRZY swyt xw 
(18) #ykn 'PZY 'xh knóh w(y)[knt ']HRZY ms L’ ary L’ "nkp' 
(14) 'HRZY ms (ZNH) [ ` xwh’nw *'HRZYEn 
(15) "xwmt'[n . . . : . . .]m[. . .] 'PZY8[n f w]r'nt kr[t ’t] n'yn'y(m)h ° prmw 
(16) "PZY 't 'nkp' prmw my x[w]n [ZK]ZY 'zyy my Bypwr xypô wm’t’nt 
(17) 'HRZY xwt'ynf L' z'n'ymn k[t'rw] ZYn ZNH wy pryt'kw oyn 


cymn cynstn 
(18) ZNH xwn &k’rtw ° wn'y'nt [MN 'x](w)mt'n "WZYn-n ZNE p’r’kw n'pw 


(19) ny's'y'nt 'HRZY [ ].. 8rwny (st e "ztpyórk 
(20) sm’rkndo ()[. . .]mh km'xa.*......... ly [Et (xxxx):] mrtyy 

(21) 'HRZY£n xw(t) yh] (M)N . . "rx [........ "HRZY °s]t in arê 

(22) "YMTw MN ont(r)[y s'r Jt ® (ë P) n]p[n]wh © "HRZY MN 


(23) 8rw"n ’t kmsy(n) © pr(mw) prit 


(29) 'HRZYfn xwt'yng "YMTw wyspw 
(30) sxwn np'ye'w 'YKZY ZNE cynstn krt 'ITRZY p’r xyrmh 'HRZY fn 


1 I am indebted to Professor Haloun, who was over ready to give of his time to help with 
the problems presented by the Sogdian Letters, for supplying precise dates and data for the 
yours before and after 811. ١ 

1 [Restored], (incomplete) or (unoertain) letters. —Reogding and precise meaning of awl yn8/ 
mat yz are unknown. Reichelt’s translation is no doubt approximately oorreot; the derivation 
proposed by him is unacceptable. 

* OC, ZDMG., 90, 1088, 197 ag. 

4 The only other restoration to be considered here is [oy] wc. 

š Or z'yy y(c)k.. The third and seventh letters (possibly -’-) are doubtful. The word may be 
incomplete at the beginning. 

* A sorap of paper which belongs somewhere else is stuck over the first half of the -t- and the 
lower part of L’ in line 17. : 

Y The lines must be slightly rearranged. 

* bw'n(m)s 1 En'e(w)s.? 

* Or js, Porhaps(i'5x]w. 

19 C£. [58 pepmash vi, 4 (so to be restored). 

31 Reichelt has km'y3 instead. The third letter is certainly x/s, the fifth probebly A. 
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(32) jan d ka ae .] HRZYSRysic st ñi ard "YKZYmno 
33) pent ’By’rt HRZY &yr'w8f[. . wm']t-nt "HB[Z]Y YK ZNH prftm 
(34) Byx krt 'HRZYno ae) pofn(t) [L'] Byr’m kwy8’wtn krt'y'nt 

"sh HH ar 
(85) "HRZYm ms pryšt ny mrty 'rtyxw-Bntk [n"m 'YKZY MN ko"n 
(36) s'rth wyt'rt HRZY wr wxwi[](k)w m]xw m'[. .] (w)m't "HRZY "YK 
(87) "t ary pr^yt-nt HRZY wr '(P[ZY ... . (t) PZY "yntkwt PZY swy8ykt 
(38) "HRZY MN 38z wysp mrt-’nt ()[HRZYm] (p)rylit KK) ney’ (n t rw"n 


(61-3) 'HRZY ZNH 8ykwh krt 'YKZY coyrósw n MR’Y xm sró wm'tw pr 
tym yow m'xw 


(5..... |. And, Sir, Armêta[ad]1 in Thvrwän is? well And Arsa$ 

(6) in Kaëän is well. And, Sir, it is three years since a Sogdian 

(T) came from “inside”. Then I fitted out Ghdtamsaé, He is well. 

(8) He went to Kwr’ynk. No one comes from there 3 now. I will (now) writé 

(9) (and tell) you of those Sogdians that went “ inside’, how they fared, 
(10) what land(s) they reached. And, Sir, the last 
(11) Emperor—so they say—fled from: Saray because of the famine. And his 
(12) fortified 4 residence (palace) and fortified town were set on fire *. The 
(18) residence burnt down and the town was [destroyed] *. Bo Baray (is) no 

more, "Ngap* no more | 

(14) Moreover then the [ 1 by the [Hü]ns." And they 


1 Bo probably, of. 'r-'c, ywtm-s'o (and Av. لتم قظمة‎ 

a In 'yxoy(y) we can now recognize an older form of Man.Bogd. ‘yey (BBB., 96, b 78; the 
etymology there proposed must be withdrawn). Redchelt’s translation (“ woman ") not merely 
makes strange sense, but involves a grammatical error (ärw’k in the place of $rywck). 

3 Or “ from him ”. Tho correct translation is in Reichelt’s glossary, not however in his text. 
Instead of on one can also say -no (in enchais), see line 84. This -4- in an enolidio pronoun af tho 
3rd pers. sing. and pl. ; it is often devoid of meaning (as datious ethicus). Cf. here cn “ from it” 
31; -mao " by me from them or him ” 32; kwyb'i-n 9, bscy5'w-n 34, ki meo Z Tn 10, Eri Z Y 17 
in sentences in all of which the self-interest is involved, from the point of view of tho subject. 
When it is doubled, the first is an ethical dative, while the second has the force of a full pronoun ; 
cf. here ' WZY»-& .. .»y's'y nt" or... took (for themselves) their...” 18. 

+ With some hesitation I have accepted Reichelt’s explanation of réak as from drang-. 
One could refer to Skt. dranga '' frontiet-watoh station " (aoo. to Stein), Niya, drama whioh, 
however, is “ offloo " aoc. to Burrow, BSOS., vii, 509 sq. 

* O£. Parthian inek: in the insor. of Shapur, Hnes 5 and 12 (in Greek wales, in Pahlavi "treakty, 
.B808., IX, 888). Sogd. w'c-, wyt- “emit, let" ; of. P 13, 23. 

* The scond letter of the word I have restored as wy{ kat] “ destroyed " is not quite certain, 
Should ane read se'[ and restore s finite form of the stem oocurring in line 15 ? Hence, “ pillaged” ? 

* " Moreover then the [Emperor was taken prisoner and led into oaptivity] by the [Mina ” 
or some sach words may well have stood in this line. 
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(15) [ J *KhumdÃn, and pillaged 1 (the land) up to N'yn'ymh 3 
(16) and up to "Ngap*—these? Il[ü]ns who yesterday * hed been the 
Emperor's property! ` 


(17) Then, Sir; we do not know whether the remnant * Chinese were able to 
(18) drive those Hūns [out of] *Khumdàn (above the line: out of Cinastan 7) 


or occupied their , 
(19) other land ®. And..... in Th*rwan are one hundred noblemen ° 
(20) from Samarkand ....... Kanéys....... in [Kaëän f] are 40... men, 
(21) And, Sir, your .... from .......... .... It is three years 


(22) since from “inside” .,.......,..,....... wife. Then from 
(23) Th"rwün .... went and reached Kemmn.!9 - 


1 The restoration of Tri kri wa [w] si krit] is merely in the nature of a trial balloon, 
Unfortunately [w]'r'a£ does not oocur elsewhere. It might belong to the stem of Av. sarta, 
varat&ya (and pom. paiti-, paeri-vitraga-, Bogd. pis (yr E, BBB- 18, Sogdica 88 sq. ?). One could 
compare w'r'né kit- with Pahl wliy’s kriy “ pillaged” in the insor. of Shapur, line 14 (the 
explanation given in BSOS., IX, 838, has now been fully confirmed by tbo Parthian and Greek 
translations discovered since). The meaning dt tipse worda la to appropriate and take away 
movable goods as well as prisoners from enemy territory "; they take the name of the ravaged 
country as direct object ; they cannot mean “to oomrpy an enemy country ”. “ Pillage '" and 
* despoil " are fairly adequate equivalents (on the understanding that human beings are included 
in the spoils}. Contrary to tho views put forward by Bprengling, AJSLL., lvi, 1940, 868 sq., 
countries are not, as s rule, “ carried into captivity.” 

* A place-namo, The reading is very uncertain. See above, p. 604, n. 5. : 

* my = mE from Old Iran. imei. Not to be confused with later Sogdian my, "my, BSOAS., 
XT,.476, line 19, 736. - 

4 "syy my3 (Relohelt ا‎ IU USE TEC: A olamio example of Sogdian ar 
from Olr. -ak. 
يي‎ Bogdan xipa8, originally = “ own, belonging" , presumably conveys the idee of vassalage 


° wy'pryt- (vi + apa + rič-) so&roely differed much in meaning from pryt- (apa + rid) “ lefs 
remaining ". 


' (nawan bere soems to mean the region around Khumdän, or at least chiefly that region, 
but not “ China ". That the original sense of that term (“ the lands of $E Ch'in ”) should have 
been preserved till so late a date is surprising.—The remark added above tho Hne is fn the nature 
of a self-correction, “ . . . could drive the Huns out of Khumdin—nay, even out of Ófaasian ”. 

* My first translation was '"... or the other nations possessed themselves of tt 
(== *Khumd&n) ". It may, however, be better to keep '' the remnant Chinese " as the subject 
also of tho second half af the clause, and to give full value to the ending of &'pw which is probably 
meant to indicata the acousative oase, The ohief difficulty lies in the meaning of w'p- which 
ordinarily is “ tribe, nation, people”. For instance, tho Näf-nämak “ list of nafs” (Sogdéca, 8) 
enumerates names of nations (e.g. pärak “ Persian "J, not countries (pire “ Persia "). BHT, 
ib must be admitted that by translating a'p- as “oouniry " (as was suggested by Reloheli) 
tho sense is considerably improved hero (as well as in line 10). 

* Or “freemen”, lib. “ son(s) of a noble or freeman”, deat-ptêrak reflecting Olr. *dsdia- 
pudraka-. Another hitherto unrecognized compound with Astia- ia "si'r “ noblea)” Fragm. 
Ha, 25 (Eeiahelt, 1, 59).—The passage Indicates unexpectedly great strength in the Sogdian colonies 
in China. If there were one hundred freemen alone in Tun-huang—+to whose number one has to 
add that of their familles and alaves—the total Sogdian population of that town oan have been 
scarcely below one thousand souls. 

Li. T£ cannot be mado out whether Nenai-vandak Milf roamed with hin wife or no of 

his agents. In the passage not translated here thare are several verbal forms in the first person 
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(29) , And, Bir, if I wrote (and told) you 
(0) لله‎ tho details of how China fared it would be (a story of) debte and 
3; you have 

(81) no dd fen And, Bir, it is eight years since 1 sent 

(82) Séyarak and Farnà... “inside ”, and three years since I 

(33) received a reply from them—then they were well... But now, aince 

(34) the last déb&cle oocurred, I reoeive no reply from them (to my question) 
how they fared. 

(35) Furthermore, four years ago, I sent another man, Artixw-vandak 5 by 

< name. When the caravan (sûrtha) 

(36) left Katan, he was .... there for six months ®. Then when they " 

(37) reached Saray, the ...s, Indians, and Sogdians there—all had 

(38) died from hunger. Then I sent Nasyan to Therwän. 


(61-8) This letter was completed when it was the year thirteen of the Lord of 
Üir-8ewün, in the month of Taymis. 





Before discusaing the substance of Nanai-vandak's report, we must try to 
identify the plaoe-names mentioned by him. Nothing much need be said 


plural; their existence could be adduced as arguing for the assumption that Nanal-vandek 
undertook those journeys. Those sentences, however, seam to contain a general complaint of 
the bed times—of the windy and rainy weather in Reichalt’s translation—and do not necessarily 
refer to the travels mentioned in lines 21-3. On balanos tb is more likely that the traveller of 
these lines is the one referred to in lines 6/7. Nanai-vandak would hardly have said “' it is three 
years since a Sogdian oame from inside ", if he had been that Sogdian himself. The question 
is important for determining the place where N. wrote the letter.—Lines 23, 2nd half, to 29, 
Ist half, have been omitted here chiefly because I do not understand thom; also, they do not 
seem to contribute to tho solving of our problem. 

2 The implication is: " what happened to the Chins trade”. 

f pir <= Av. pêra " guilt”, Pashto për “ debt”. It ooours also as grih. So in Hi, 85, where 
Reicheli read ادام‎ ; “ through the guilt of Farnxund, or through his debts, wo have become the 
servants of Chinamen, I as well as my mother.” Further in 1, 0, “ I live in the deepest distress, 
without clothes, without food. I try to obtain a loan (zps'm p'r, R. sw n'm p'aÀ), but ovary one 
refusen to give me one” (ami, R. “ Fike”, is finite verb, from sm- “to agree, engage to do 
something, submit (lit. bend)", with L’ “to refuse", of. L' mawi, 6, "I shell refuse," 
R. “ Prigel"; mw B'rt ill, 8; we 11; farther sm’, BSOAS., XI, 472, line 8). 

a Possibly = Buddh. srwá, VJ., 390; mm, Ibid., 218. 

4 Probably = “tho China branoh of your business is completely ruined ; your (former) 
wealth from it = the China trado is no more”, Boaroely = “ you would have no profit from 
my giving you a fuller account of recent Chinese history °". 

* The name means “ slave of (Av.) Afif-vagul ". The name of the goddess is spelé 'riyw, 
"rhy In the later Sogdian, see Orientalia, vill (1989), 92. 

* Á gap makes it impossible to decide whioh of the following two meanings should be attri- 
buted to the sentence. (1) “ A. travelled with a caravan up to Kaškn, but when the caravan 
went on, he had to stay there = in Keddn for six months, because he was fll or imprisoned.” 
(2) “ A. was on the road there = with the oaravan for aix monthi—an abnormally long time for 
the distance from K. to Saray; it demonstrates the state China was in four years ago.” 

7 A, and his party, or the caravan of line 35 with which A. travelled ? 
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nowadays about Sry = Saray = Lo-yang (near mod. Ho-nan-fa) and momin 
= *Khumdan (with a Sogdian prothetio vowel), otherwise Khumdan + 
= Ch'ang-an (mod. Hsi-an-fu). Neither name has so far been explained 
satisfactorily. I am all the better pleased at being able to quote Professor 
Haloun's views on the origin of one of them :— 

* Khumdàn, I suspect, represents g Ñ5 Haien-yang, the name of the 
capital of the Ch'in empire since 350 8.0., which lay immediately to the 
north of Ch‘ang-an across the Wei river. Hsen-yang, Middle Chinese 
yom-ion, was *g'em-dian in Ancient Chinese, which appears to correspond 
sufficiently closely with yum-dän (as to the final A [5], of. 8rw'n—6poava— 
Tun-huañ and the names discussed below under. Kon and Kmsyn). One 
would have to assume that this appellation waa oontinued in use and applied 
to Ch'ang-an when that town supplanted Hsien-yang as the capital (of the 
Han Empire) in 200 5.0.—but was not the name of Oh‘in (Üymsin) also so 
retained, as the name of the whole country, after the fall of the Ch'in 
dynasty 1 Did these names, probably both together, reach the Sogdians 
through intermediaries or result from direct intercourse € The latter, 
and with it perhaps not inconsiderable trade, is strongly suggested on the one 
hand by the influx into China of Indo-Iranian concepts in the course of the 
fourth and third centuries before our era (see Conrady, ZDMG., 1906; 
Maspero, La Ohne antique, 607 8qq.), on the other by the usé of Chinese 
nickel alloys in the Greco-Badtrian coinage of the early second oentury 
(Tarn, p. 87).” 

Together with Saray a place ’nkp” is named, line 18. It is evident from 
the context that this must have been a town comparable in importance to 
Lo-yang (the capital of the Former Chin dynasty) itself. From lines 15/6 we 
learn that '^kp' and another locality whose name cannot be deciphered 
(n’yn’ymA 1) were considerable places reached by the Hsiung-nu in their 
campaign of devastation. The passage seems to imply that 'nkp' was destroyed 
on that occasion, but it is not explicitly said. At any rate, 'nkp', like Lo-yang, 
“is no more” (line 13). Bo far the name has not bean identified, chiefly, 
I suppose, because of the misleading spelling which inevitably suggests *Ank-pa, 
* Ang-pa or the like. Pelliot, loo. oit., 458, operated with *Angpa and could 
not explain it. I asked several eminent Sinologists what Angpa could be: 
it ia natural that they oould not give an answer to a question that had been 
put so utterly wrongly! To find the corresponding Chinese name one has to 
remember the Sogdian transliteration yy 'nkwyn (Reichelt, ii, 70, 34) of BH 5c 

1 Of. BSOAS., XI, 726. 1 

3 Boe .يه‎ Bchæder, Iranioa, 48 sq. The spelling ywm3'n, quoted by him from the Sogdian - 
inscr. of Karabalgaaun (p. 45) does not in fact exist. In his edition of that inscription Hansen 
gave suwm3k (p. 21, fragrh. 7, line 6), but being at a lows to account for such a word suggested 
timidly (pp. 56 sq.) that one could perhaps read yt" instead, was sehr fraglich ix. Tt is out 
of the question by reason of the apparently assured -3-.--Saheder quotes neither the Kumudana 


of the F'as-yti-tsa-mng, fol. 395 (Bagohi, Doux lex., i, 1920, 78, 205) nor, of course, the 'mwm/'n 
of our Letter. 


A 


` 
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K'ai-ytian, Middle Chinese k‘éi-ngy*on, which shows that the Sogdians incon- 
veniently transliterated a foreign initial guttural nasal by ’nk-; no doubt 
they were unable or too lazy to produce such°a sound and so said oy or ong 
or even ong instead. As soon as one realizes that ’nkp’ represents papa, or rather, 
as the final -a is likely to be a Sogdian ending, yap-; one sees that $8 Yeh is 
meant. Yeh (near mod. Chang-té-fu, in Ho-nan, to the north of the Huang-ho) 
was one of the chief towns of Northern China; several dynasties used it as 
their capital city (80 the Wei, 220-264, as one of several capitals ; the Later 
Chao, a Haiung-nu dynasty, from-330; the Eastern Wei, a remnant of the 
T'o-pa, 534—549). The Middle Chinese pronunciation of $8 was 44 tE (ngy*o + 
k'sop) = ngop [yop]. 

China itself not only appears as cynain = Cinastan (see p. 606, n. 7), but is 
also referred to as “inside ", of. Reichelt, p. 18, n. 9; whether the whole of 
China or merely a certain part of it is included in this term is not clear. Professor 
Haloun kindly suggests that it may perhaps imitate the Chinese pj nei 
“inside ", an elliptic designation of the Chinese home-country current in 
contemporaneous sources. ~ 

Turning now to the West, we have a firm point in Srw’n = Th*rwan 
= Ptolemy’s @podva = Tun-huang. The town next in importance to Tun- 
huang, from the point of view of the Sogdian merchants—judgmg merely by 
the numbers of times the various towns are mentioned in the Letters—was 
Kon, Kon. Reichelt thought it might be Kao-ch'ang in the Turfan oasis; 
to Pelliot this identification seemed plus douteux, sans être impossible (loo. cit., 
460, of. also T"oung Pao, xxviii, 1931, 140) ; in my view it cannot be maintained. 
All the passages in the Sogdian Letters point to its situation to the east of 
Tun-huang, somewhere on the great trade route leading from that town to 
the Chinese capitals. Letter No. v shows clearly that Kon was & great trading 
centre where the Sogdians disposed of the wares they had carried through the 
desert from the West and bought the silks and other articles they wished to 
take to Samarkand; Kao-ch‘ang can scarcely be so described! The Sogdian 
Letters were found together a little to the west of Tun-huang, on the road to 
Lou-lan. Some were written in Tun-huang, one at least (v) in Kon. Evidently 
the letters the Sogdians in Western China wrote to their home country were 
gradually brought to the westernmost town, i.e. Tun-huang,, where they 
acoumulated until a caravan left for Samarkand. It is unlikely in the extreme 
that a man sitting in Kao-ch‘ang would send a letter to Tun-huang to catch 
the post to Samarkand—five degrees of longitude to the east. 

For all these reasons I have long suspected that Kon is Rh kk Ku-tsang 
= Liang-chou-fu; the Sogdian letter -o- stands for -&- and -o- (“te”); as to 
the finals, of. Srw]’n: Tun-hujang, or ym: k'ang (above, p. 608, n. 2). At the 
beginning of the fourth century Ku-taang was the leading Chinese town to the 
west of the Huang-ho. It was ‘the residence of Chang Kuei, the governor of 
_ the province of Liang (301-814), which at that time included Tim-huang (as 
well as the oasis of Turfan). Presently it was to beoome the capital of several 
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Liang dynasties (Former Liang, 317-876, founded by Chang Kuei’s son Shih ; 
Later Liang, 386—403; eto.). Every Sogdian entering China had to pass through 
it. Moreover it is known from Chinese sources that it was a town frequented 
by Sogdians. In a passage of the Pet-shth, recently treated by O. Maenchen- 
Helfen, Byzantion, xvii, 19445, 226 sqq., we read “ Merchants of Su-t8 
(== Boyd) used to go in great numbers to the region of Liang, but on the capture 
of Ku-taang (439) all of them were taken prisoners. At the beginning of the 
period Wén-ch‘ang (452-465) the king of Su-té sent an envoy to ask for their 
ransom, which was granted by cabinet order.” 

This identification is confirmed by the itinerary CinanSkath (Kao-ch‘ang)- 
Khumdän which was contained in Jaihani’s lost work and is known to us from 
Gardezi and—though not in the form of an itinerary—the Hudddu Alam 
(tr. Minoraky, 84-5, 229-230). Here the stage named immediately after Kan- 
chou is عا‎ (Gard.), كان‎ (Hud.)—the second spelling, which is the only correct 
one, is identical with the Sogdian spelling. As the first important town reached. 
after leaving Kan-chou is Ku-teang, ita identity with ùl cannot seriously be 
doubted. 5 

Reichelt found not only Kao-ch‘ang, but the neighbouring oasis of Ha-mi/ 
Qomul as well mentioned in our Letter, in the guise of km'y6, line 28. This 
was approved by Pelliot, loo. cit., 460. One asks oneself in vain why these 
Sogdian merchants, supposedly engaged in the China trade, should have gone 
to such outlying starved desert places where nothing worth mentioning was 
ever produced. Here, however, Reichelt’s reading was wrong: it is clearly 
kmny./kmey., see above, p. 604, n. 11; the presumed resemblance to Qomul 
therewith disappears. 

There is little doubt that, as in the case of Kon, this place, too, should 
be looked for on the caravan route linking Tun-buang with the interior of 
China. I put the problem to Professor Haloun, who was able to identify the 
name without a moment’s hesitation: it represente & pi Chin-ch‘éng, Middle 
Chin. kiem-4iay. Chin-ch‘éng was the great fortress town that covered the 
crossing of the Huang-ho. Situated on the right bank of the river (near mod. 
Len-chou-fu), it was the first important town of China proper that the traveller 
from the West reached. A foreign merchant could scarcely find a place better 
suited to his requirements. A re-examination of the photograph shows that 
the last, somewhat shadowy letter is in fact -n. Hence, we read Kmzy(n), 
which a Sogdian may have pronounced Kembin (note that here again the final 
Chinese © [“ ng ”] appears as -#). 

The place mentioned in line 8, Kwr'ynk, was probably another town on 
the road to China, presumably to the east of Kemäin. Nanai-vandak through- 
out complains of being cut off from “inside "; he states that he cannot get 
into touch with his agent in Kwrynk; hence, one might argue, Kwr'ynk lay 
“inside " or even beyond. Reichelt, on the contrary, identified the name with 
that of Krorayina/Lou-lan. Yet it is unlikely that traffic to Lou-lan was 
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subjected to more than ordinary difficulties at that time; indeed, from iii, 7, 
one learns that during the three years preceding the dispatch of the Letters 
the road to the West (on which Lou-lan was the first considerable stage) was 
open not lees than five times. Moreover, Lou-lan is spelt kr'ur'n = Krorán 
In vi, b. Surely the Sogdiang must have adopted 8 standard spelling for the 
names of the more important places ? Had they allowed themselves such 
vagaries as writing kur yak and kr'wr'& indiscriminately, the unfortunate 
addressees of these Letters—to say nothing of us—would have had no chance 
of understanding what their correspondenta were talking about. Asa vehicle 
of communicating foreign, above all Chinese, names the Sogdian script may 
well claim to be the worst imaginable, even without the complication of 
vacillating orthography. 

” Another place-name, probably, is é6yr8sw’’n in the date. MR’ Y, the ideo- 
gram for “ master, overlord, prince " (presumably representing uw), is 
elsewhere preceded by a place-name (or an adjective derived from a plaoe- 
name). So in the Magh letters the official style of King Dévwäëtié is sywSyk 
MLE sm'rknBo MRY Syuw’ Kyo “ Sogdian King, Prince of Samarkand, D." 
If we may rely on analogy and so regard cyr3sw’’n as the name of a town, 
one lying in the region from which Nanai-vandak sent his letter (between 
Tun-huang and the Huang-ho), can we help thinking of the old name of Su-chou, 
iW JR Chiu-ch‘tian, Middle Chin. T'si£u-dz'ivan ? This over-vowelled monster 
may have been heard as *Ci-Bswan by the Sogdians who then may have 
yielded to temptation and inserted'an unetymological -r- (as they did frequently, 
see BSOS., IX, 570); the resulting *ci*-8stoa seems to be adequately expressed 
by the Sogdian letters oyrôsw” n (the letter -o- — the sound -c- [' ts "] asin Kon), 

Who then was this “ Prince ” or “ Overlord ” of Su-chou by whose years 
Nanai-vandak dated his letter ? Only one answer seems possible : the above- 
mentioned governor-general of the- province of Liang, Chang Kuei. He had 
been appointed in 301 and died m 314 (on the 8th July); his 13th year thus 
coincides with 313. While this date appears to agree well with the other data 
derivable from our Letter, it cannot be denied that the view presented here 
is scarcely more than a pis aller. No objection can be raised to the assumption 
that foreigners living in Su-chou or Tun-huang dated by the years of Chang 
Kuei; on 6th June, 818, even a Chinese may have been excused for not knowing 
who the legal Emperor was; in the eyes of foreigners coming from the West 
Chang Kuei, though a loyal servant of the Chin, must have seemed & ruler 
of great authority—he certainly was the leading representative of Chinese 
might to the west of the Huang-ho. What, however, is strange is that he should 
be called “ the Overlord of Su-chou ”—why Su-chou * and not, e.g., Ku-taang f 

1 CE Sohwder, Ung. Jakrb., xv, BTS, n. 5. Scheder thinks oyrSax" is a personal name, but 
gives no reason for this view. . ' ١ š 

1 Professor Haloun (who disapproves of my explanation) points out that a prefeot of Ohtu- 
ch‘tan, Hf f Chang Chén by name, is mentioned as having been involved in intrigues against 


Chang Knei in 808 He was probably removed from his office at that time, and so whoever was 
prefect af Bu-ohou in 311 or a year or so later cannot have been in his 13th year of office. 
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Presumably because Nanai-vandak resided in Su-chou; he lived certainly to 
the west of the Huang-ho, but neither in Tun-huang nor m Ku-tsang. The 
Mugh letters show that the Sogdians were in the habit of calling their ruler 
the ME'Y of a town (in addition, it is true, to giving them a wider title); 
may not the Sogdians of Su-chou have done the same 11 

^ Having dealt with the place-names we can now briefly review the relevant 
events of Chinese history to which the Bogdian Letter appears to refer. At the 
beginning of the fourth century we find the southern branch of the Hsiung-nu, 
&dmitted into Chinese territory oomme fédérés, comme troupes au service de 
l'empereur 3, in occupation chiefly of mod. Shan-a, with their centre first in 
T'ai-yüan, then in P^ing-yang. Taking advantage of the conditions of chronic 
famine and revolt that characterized the rule of the Chin emperor Huai-ti 
(beg. 307), the Hsiung-nu shang-yü Liu Ytian proclaimed himself Chinëse 
Emperor in 308. His son $4 HN Liu Te'ung, who sucoeeded him in 310, fut 
T Attila de la Chine 3. 

A minor effect of the troubled conditions, one that was not primarily 
connected with the activities of the Haiung-nu, was the destruction of Yeh 
in 807. In the 5th month of that year (= 17th June-16th July) insurgents 
led by one I% # Chi Sang captured the town, burnt ite famous palaces—they 
burned for over a week—killed more than ten thousand people, and, after 
plundering the city, withdrew to the south-east. Even at that moment it 
could well be said that “ Yeh is no more ". 

The famine was, even for China, abnormally severe.‘ La saison ayant été 
très mauvaise dans le territoire de Loh-yáng, les denrées devinrent si rares que le 
peuple, pendant cette affreuse disette, en vint jusqu'à manger de la chair humaine, 
et que les mandarins, ne pouvant plus y subsister, en soriwent presque tous pour 
aller ailleurs. L'Empereur Fut lui-même sur le point d'abandonner la ville.s 

The final catastrophe took place in 311. The capital (Lo-yang), which had 
been deserted by the army, was invested by the Haiung-nu. The Emperor had 
wanted to leave it, but had missed the opportunity. On the 18th July Lo-yang . 
was stormed; the Emperor, Huai-ti, hoping to establish himself in Ch‘ang-an, 
tries to flee, but is immediately captured and carried off to P'ing-yang. The 


1 No good alternative explanation is at hand. Mr'y is conceivably an Iranian word for 
“ number ” (ib does not occur), and cyrës- could be the (unattested) Sogdian word for “ 14” 
(this would ‘leave -wn unaccounted for). However, to operate with “the 18th year of the 
14th number = period (1) " is useless. The noareat 13th year of the sexagesimal oyole is 316, 
but the number of the cycle in the most widely used system of chronology is fifty (and in none 
fourteon) Oyr3ew’'s fits no known name of a ruler or néen-hoo. 

3 R. Grousset, L'Empire des Steppes, 90. DE Seaver LN Ime 16. 

8 Grousset, loc. cit. 

4 Of. Sogdian Letter, lines 378. 

š À. des Michels, His. Géogr. das Soiss Royaumes, notes du oomm., p. iv. Of. Sogd. Lett, 
. Hoe 11. The verb, 'pr &, means “ flod ”, not “ weggegangex "', cf. iH, 38, “ Famxund abeconded : 
the Chinese sought him (mwyzy'mi), but did not find him (fyr’yxt)."’ Chr. Bogd. prydty [reed 
priy 11, B.T. H; pryt, George, 284; Yaghnobl apirBi, apiraidi, GrirPhil., i, 2, 885, all wa “ flee’. 
From apa-ras- (Bkt. rak-, O Peces, rad-, M Pers. rakan, N Pers, raman). 
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C 
palaoes are burnt, the town is sacked and completely destroyed. It remained 
deserted until the Yüan Wei (T‘o-pa) decided to make it their capital again 
(city walls built in 493, rebuilding of the palaces completed in 502). 

Yeh, or what remained of that town (which was an important fortress), was 
at that time commanded by Liu Yin, a Chin general. The Hsiung-nu, under 
Shih Leh, attacked him in the 6th month (beg. 20th July) of 312, but failed 
to take the town. It was captured and sacked only in the 4th month (12th May- 
9th June) of the next year, by Shih Hu, who by his cruelty and blood- 
thirstiness evoked the disgust of even Hsiung-nu generals. 

Immediately after the destruction of Lo-yang the Hsiung-nu initiated 
a great attack on Ch'ang-an (311, 8th month = 31st August-28th September), 
which was in the hands of Prinoe Mu, the Governor and C.-in-C. of all N.W. 
provinces. Having taken T'ung-kuan, the main fortress guarding the entry 
into the Wei valley, and defeated Mu’s troops there, they advance to Haia-kua. 
The general commanding the garrison troops of Ch'ang-an, Pei-kung Ch'un, 
who leads the auxiliaries sent by Chang Kuei from Liang-chou, leaves the town 
and surrenders. Prince Mu, thus abandoned by his soldiers, follows his example, 
and Ch‘ang-an falls into Hsiung-nu hands. 

In the 10th month (29th October-26th November) the prefects of three 
adjoining prefeotures oollect an army and defeat the Haiung-nu before the 
gates of Ch‘ang-an, but they suoceed in holding the city. In 312, 8rd month 
(28rd April-21st May), Chang Kuei rushes troope to the East for its recapture. 
In the 4th month (22nd May-19th June) the allied Chinese relief troope at last 
force the Hsiung-nu, under Liu Yau, to abandon Ch'ang-an. They retire to 
their dominions to the east of the Huang-ho, not without removing 80,000 
people from the city. ' 

Prince Yeh (a nephew of Huai-ti), who had been proclaimed Regent after 
the fall of Lo-yang, now enters Ch'ang-an. He assumes the title of “ Heir 
Presumptive ” in the 9th month.(17th Oetober-15th November), 312. After 
the death of Huai-ti, which occurred in the 2nd month (14th March-11th April) 
of 318, Prince Yeh, the future Min-ti, ascends the throne in Ch'ang-an (4th 
month = 12th May-9th June). That month is marked by a minor attack on 
the city by Liu Yau, who again appears before it in the 10th month (5th 
November-8rd December), enters and burns the suburbs, but is defeated in 
the following month and withdraws. There is no point in pursuing this sad 
history any further here. 

Nanai-vandak’s report agrees with these events in all important details: 
the enemies are the Hin; the war is concerned chiefly with the three cities of 
Saray, *Khumd&n, and "Ngap*; Saray is completely ruined; the terrible 
famine; the Emperor's flight, and possibly his capture (Ime 14 1). Taken one 
by one, these details are recurring features of Chinese history; but in their 
totality the points of agreement are too numerous to allow of any doubt: 
the report refers to 311. We may, however, go a little further and try to 
determine the precise date. 


ec 
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The Sogdian month T'm'yc (= Persian De)! corresponds to Tth June— 
6th July in 311, to 6th Junehth July in 312, 818, 314. The year 311 is too 
early; for Lo-yang was taken only on 13th July. The year 314 is too late; 
for at that time Min-ti had occupied the throne for over a year, 80 that Nanai- 
vandak could not well talk of Huai-ti as the “last Emperor"; Min-ti was 
strongly supported by Chang Kuei in whose territory Nanai- vandak lived. 
We are thus left with either 312 or 818. 

Here the choice is far more difficult. It depends above all on the assess- 
ment of the sources on which Nanai-vandak relied and the speed with which 
news reached his ears. On the assumption that he lived in Su-chou, there were 
eight hundred miles of war-torn and completely disorganized territory between 
himself and Lo-yang. From his own agents he had heard nothing for three 
years. Even though Chang Kuei, the mainstay of the Chin, was doubtless well 
informed of the latest events, accurate knowledge was scarcely accessible to a 
foreigner in Su-chou who had been deprived of his normal news supply. 
Even taking mto account the influx of numberless refugees, the time-lag 
between any event and the moment it became known to Nanai-vandak (who 
presumably endeavoured to check rumours) was in all likelihood scarcely less 
than a full year. 

His information corresponds fairly exactly to the true position existing in 
June, 312, when the fate of Ch‘ang-an was in the balance. Allowing for the 
time-lag, we obtain June, 318, as the date of the letter. In that month Nanai- 
vandak can hardly have known yet of Min-ti’s accession; he should perhaps 
have heard that Ch‘ang-an had been recaptured: the fight for that city, 
however, went on (with interruptions) until it was again taken by the Haiung-nu 
in 316. It cannot be made out whether he had heard of the death of Huai-ti. 
His information on the fate of "Ngap* provides no conclusive date—there 
seems to be a reminiscence of the events of 307— but apparently he knew 
that the city was attacked by the Hsiung-nu; that attack took place after 
the end of the T»m'yo of 312. Of ita final capture, which occurred in a month 
that overlapped—by four days—with the Tym’yo of 318, he can scarcely have 
been aware; unleas one were to assume that his sources of information were 
extraordinarily acourate and speedy, which assumption would not square 
with his hesitation in the case of Ch'ang-an. 

On all counts June, 313, seems the best date. It agrees well also with the 
repeated statement that all traffic with the heart of China was interrupted 
“three years ago”, hardly long before the capture of Lo-yang. Three and 
a lial? years ago tho famine had reached ita height in the capital (lines 35-8) ; 
the wealthy foreign merchants, who no doubt knew their way about the 
“black market ”, are not likely to have been the first victims. Isit then an 
accident that the June of 313 falls within the thirteenth year of Chang Kuei, 
the ruler of all Chinese lands to the west of the Huang-ho where Nanai-vandak 


1 The first day of T'ym’yo is the 271s$ day of the Sogdian year; the first day of the Sogdian 
year fell on 10th September in 310 and 311, on Sth September in 312-15. 
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lived, and that a thsrieenth year is mentioned in the date affixed to his 
letter i 

As all the Letters no doubt belong to the same year, or to two successive 
years—the one dated in the 10th month probably belongs to the Chinese year 
preceding 3156 can tentatively assign the following dates to them : 1 — 

Letter iv 15.10. 80th November, 312 
Letter iii 10.3. 21st April, 313 
Letterv 30.3. . 11th May, 818 

Letter ii — Tym'ych — 6th June—th July, 818 

It remains to say a few words on the names used in the Sogdian Letter for 
the Chinese and Haiung-nu. It is obvious that as oynsin == Üinasian is ‘ the 
land of 3€ Ch‘in ", ao oyn — Cin is “ the people of Ch'in ” = “ the Chinese ” ; 
it oocurs five times in Letter No. ii", but was not recognized by Reichelt. 
Of far greater interest is awn == Hsiung-nu; the first letter, by origin the 
Aramaio hëth, serves in Sogdian, a language devoid of the sound A, to represent 
not merely the indigenous z (x}—voioeleas guttural continuant—but also any 
kind of foreign k-sound (occasionally also the Chinese k‘). Thus zion can be 
read as Hun or Hin or Xun or Xün. In recent years there has been some oon- 
siderable reaction, led by 0. Maenchen-Helfen 3, against the firmly established 
but possibly naïve belief in the identity—in whatever terms conceived—of the 
Hsiung-nu of the Far East with the Hunns of Europe (with the Indian Hana 
coming in 88 8 weak third); much doubt has been thrown on the identity of 
even the names. Yet here we-find& name that is indistinguishable from that 
of the Hiya, Odio, Hunni; Arm: Hon-k‘, Saka Huna, Khwarezmian O^. 
Han‘, employed not of nomads of vague definition, but actually of the genuine 
Far-Eastern Haiung-nu. And, what is more remarkable still, this name, unlike - 
that found in the Saka Lehrgedichi *, was in use well before the time when either 
the European Huns or the tribes that became known as Hina to the Indians 
made their first appearance in history. 

1 The other Letters bear no dates or no complete dates. It is taken for granted that those 
months that are designated by ordinal numbers are Chinese months. 

2 Some af the passages have been translated in this article, so Hno 34, p. 618, n. 5; line 85, 
p.607, n. 2. oyfufly M [gà] also in iH, 16; cyx| in line 17 is not yet clear. Line 20 “I shall 
(have to) learn how to be polite to the Chinese "—plainly, to the writer's mind, a fate worse 
than death. Reichelt has not well understood this letter, which must be read in conjunction 
with Letter No. i; both are written by the same woman (No, i to her mother, No. iti to her 
husband) and deal with the same matters. Her husband, Nanad-ê446, had left her without money 
in Tun-huang, and now sho has been reduced to the ultimate ignominy of having to go into 
service with Chinese people. While writing (or rather, dictating) the letter she becomes more 
and more enraged, and ends up with the words “ I'd rather bea dog's or a pig's wife than yours!” 


s “Huns, and Hatang-nu” and “The Legend of the Origin of the Huns” (with full 
references), Dysamisow, xvi, 1044-5, 223—251. 

4 Found only in ادك‎ 5 ya hitn-stdek “ slave” (lit. “a Hun’s son” or "a Hun-boy”)and b ja 
kinîn “ alave-girl ” (Ht. “a ahe-Hun " ; formed with a Khwar. femin. suffix -4n), the equivalents 
of Areblo ‘abd and Jariyah, Persian bande and kantrak 

š xvi, 9, Huns Cimpga may mean “ Halungaw and Ghinese ”, but this cannot be proved 
(cf. Bt. Konow, NTS., xi, 1988, 85). 


The Seyen Princes 
By H. W. Barmy 


HE following few pages, dedicated to Dr. L. D. Barnett in memory of many 
kindnesses, may call up for a brief moment the forgotten prinoes, the 
ücüryas, Buddhist teachers, who in the tenth oentury on their way between 
Khotan and China were plundered and distracted by the Turks who met them 
on their way. “ They are religious teachers and have no enemies ”, said their 
guides to the Turks. The short text forms part of the Buddhist legacy of India 
to Central Agia. The Stein MB. Oh 00289 contains, after some incomplete 
phrases in lines 0-8, the drafts of three letters : 9-23 concern a certain Prabhä- 
karavardhans ; 24-108 and 108-120, here edited and translated, give the letter 
of the messengers, written in Sacü (l. 84), and the letter of the seven princes. 
Lines 75-80 were quoted in BSOS 8. 883 (twelve years ago) for their importance 
for the Tokharian problem. The companion pieoe to this MS. is P 2741 at the 
Bibliothèque Nationale, of which an edition has been given in this same 
volume XII of the BSOAS. Both were prepared for the press as long ago as 1942, 
but it has not been possible hitherto to publish them. 

It wil be seen that, while a Khotanese religious text can be interpreted 
with almost complete certainty, an official document is still difficult. The 
present translation must be considered tentative and it may be expected that 
further progress in its interpretation will be made when others can co-operate. 


Ch 00269 f 
u atrrasd hasdi bisi chikA gülai u dim semgalaka ha ! khu và ña- 
4am bisim kgmáoü Am rrvi parau pastámdá ai kamäoû bürüm rrispüra 
bayahi ~ u fiadim bisüm tta tta parau në ye si ami ttyäm tevakam 
rrispü- 
ram hîvî pamtühà: u stūra spašará u khu jsür ñaša bisa radänahä: a- 
vamdüm khu spastamdtim stüra u dau ri va rrispiram hivi gmmägg ni 
mümde bisä 
pahaiya of stüra ttyam jsãm hervi aápar& ni haudāmdä u fiada ra ttà bisa 
vagti vi haşdã nä yudi yudámdüm si khu tta haşdā ymam si stüra gauda 
stare ka nam. tta tta pari paéte ai bisam ñm ni kgami tave u nva parau 
tevàmdüm khu 
jsam parndáyi vista hamyamdtüm varë jsäm va västä hiya éamdá ni ya 
u pam- 


LES BR SRE 


ضف 
كم 


1 Omit ha. 


SE 
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däyi s&nám hîvî pygn& u khu jedm sahi: bisi avamdüm vară هصق‎ cimü- 

dam jas-hamgvamdüm aùdā saci biri cà pada pada bisa mahe YAN 
u rri- 

sma E a a اه ا‎ Varva veles 
u hvanda 

u herë u hvaihü:re ttàm biéä cimüda hatcastamda cü jsam stüra ya ttam 
jsäm 

bisi pamdayi vgstà tavamda u tta tte am harya ~ cil gümattirai rrisptirä 
bi- 

ya drrayi ula ya tte dau la 1 na parye hamye ttamdi ra sacü ée vgsteirmá 
adh jea 5 

oŭ égye rrispürà st&më hiya ula ya drraya u ada dva tta * qj j ttarndi gacti 
éu 

sili àjimde ysbadäparrüm ana gach bür& biéä pãyai teve ~ cil rrispt- 

rë thiyé toani hîvîya ? tcaura ula ya mj ttemdi gaoüi dau alli à cvai 
cimudva 

g'inaistümdfürp ~ où rrispürb yinaké hiya kag ula ya ttf aoû drrayi ave 

u dau adë ~ ct rrispüré évakalai hiyai ttamdi gacü dau aûl a ~ drrv&ttirai 

hiye hîvî aül& cvai toirthūsi jsa giryamdé ag ttemdi dva padyehä: éau hada 

teva hamye dau vai ra va adi 8 oft hirü Kiri diri cî va büdümdüm 
cväm 

mam diéta ye ttf cimüdàm padamja haudamdim cvàm jsäm mvam t 
harye ttü jaam cimtda ha- 

toastämdä u gaofi ra ttüóaá-dastà avamdüm stūra jam vgstà tavimda 
u je cü pa 

gämattirai hiye hîvî drraysé bidà ttürkh uha: hivi rrvi &kyeel yo ttü 


. 5م‎ bié& cimüda budämdä = khu và fiaéäm bisam parau pastai ya paste si 


pamdäyäm tta tta tta cimiida gtáre fiada bisai figms& phara bvjmasti si 
tta ttàm 

ttamd! và dasau 5 radÿnahä: hadi byaudámdüm ya de teamjs&‏ تقوم 
bimdám mam-‏ 

gari ni hamiya ttamdi và güri tta tte hamye cu áa pada yamdüm u 
vastairma 

dva u tta tte hatcastamdtip où ttüra ttâttähä: uhadpi tta ñaña dala 
biri rau- 

stàmd& u ham badi hvaihg-ra jeàm và drrayi adi àjimdamdà& cü nayü cha- 

ré ngima süli gg jsäm và dau toamjsi ni šjimde ttye stüra biéš ja u herd 
garvü 

pace khu rri hà à u toamjsä rë va ni byaude biéai cimüda thiphamdi 
bfnai ma sti 

khu jsam gact vägtä stüram kimna samgalaka parye varā js&m va stūra 
biáà kümü- ¢ 

1 Read «la. 3 Ha deleted. 3 ef deletod. 

t Read mam. * da corrected from dra. * Read kgmd.. 
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58 on hä hastamdä dau stürü ni byaudem = khu fiaéa blsa 1 gach كن‎ 
cu hina ya ttye fg mati ya 3 tta fia dasau pam- ` 

59 jstis& hada parya u hîna 3 ttl ava cu bggaraká attemä fiha: uha ya 

59a (interlinear) khu kgmüot tevàmdA ° 1 

60 vairë uha: uha: nha: u kënñrapa sahimi uha: ~ u biriki o[- ` 

61 nš ttähä: * u birük& tta và baiáà mara mithamtükh birükà 5 dim ttàmga 
u saraihä: chara aha:ci 

62 tta va gacü-pavünye hamtel hifi jaa pahais& gach visti h&ysa tevamds 
tta tta où 

63 pštoñ kgmáot bisai khahg:nà js&mdi oi * u ttaysi dagyinä hà ngstamdaé 
ttf mim 

64 biéä bādūna àrr& ttyäm pahaisam idümd& si cu Am mam mäñärp badi 
vi å- 

65 phājä ni jare amni àrr& ste tti jaam " bagarak& kemäoû bisi مقط قدهط :هط‎ 

66 ya jakti agéo u maista-ujai hamya tti jsam tt& gaoù bisi hina tta tte 


67 ai oi buri kamäof hauvausta hvaihu:ra mde tta biáš jsan&m u ajsam 
gühá:- 

68 ct bisai uha: khindä teirthüsi fij u kamthi jsam gact vasti spade u ha:- 

69 hama ra jsäm va në hame u khvai badiina ttt heri bausta u tta va 
hvgnd& éamda 

TO tta tta paáümdA ovam hvaihu:ra ققاط‎ ästamdamdä یز‎ cu hvaihu:ra 
tta baisa 

71 hama hamya natoa kithästä naramda kithi ra va ttemdt dümte İņmdā 
ttyãm jsüm kitha ® vî * nā 

72 khàys& u قم‎ stūra ~ vilia mam Ka tvada mati, hamya u hirvi ra và 


phara na 

73 na? hi6të ai kithi va khu ste ou bidag& sahğnã gg قم‎ hamtea hvaihu: 4 
jea hamye 

74 cu vā bagarakä jsa hamtea hvandä pahaiya tte và.hirvi nara pttra na 
pemme- 

76 stä yuda bima và ava — ou je&m kamaot badiina tta vaña drrai pacada 
stare 

76 où ttfidida u ttürkä bayarkäva u hättäbara u foi Imjtiva 33 tta yipikTni 
ttahä: u bedi- 

77 darükà ngsta glare ci buri hvaihura tta ققاط‎ karattahä: 13 ngsta u 
karatteha 

18 ou Garwa u cab برع اموه‎ ellya tia jah. Latha ibn tia viia dera piaga 
bis& ham- 

1 faba biss subscript. 3 ow... ya subecript. * na over M, 

t Road wartakd: ? * ta v baisa mara deleted with wihamükà bira ki subecript. 

* oi blurred. 7 foam... to . . 69 banata with lino drawn through. 


t kuka subscript. * $ of vf deleted. i OR ARE 
11 Read heathy rûm. 1 « led imjäea subscript. Béoræ#? š 
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tea ni samimde kgmäot hà hervi hadi ni ttrramdä hame 1 éälai äphäje 
u éälai jsam va 


“khéysë niétã ~ khu امهو‎ * kitha khu 3 hina bii ava hamya u khu hauda 


hasta hada pa- 

rye hamya tti قط‎ mahe toirthüéi virästä u bggarakü virästä tta tta salā 
paéimdiim 

S OD HEADS QUIS ا‎ RAS afe yani es AGNA nif nane pada 
pada dau 

dva kgmAoü vasté hvandã paáüm u dir& dir& hiya và phara spagäere 4 
u mahe 

pé team ~ mara và pa gach tta tta bvamdi si hirvi va gamjsa nists 
paéaré hvand& u miste 

hvg ni je&ve u ganamai astamdamdüm haysü ~ u tti và begaraké attemä 
uha: dam 

samgalakä va hvandä haste u gurgtei biáagtü u tta tta và hve © khu am 
viña kgmüotl 

vàstà hvandä pasará afte vira am js&ve cu uht:ysä uha: ye ou rrviparau yi- 

niya u phar&ka rrviya muédä nave gj mudi cu pa ttettey& uha: şj pā 
mudi ca- 

raihi: uha: js&m kimyam garvà küfmdà ajsim u aha:oï sg stam gaoü 
ci jam hand 

gj jsäm vilakü ste ttye hîvî vilia parau hamidä kathi vira ni jsäve vina 
ttikye ou ttà hve 

jsive u pamd&yai ttattara ni 5 jsanïmdä 5 khu Í kamäcü kimyam nitca 
kitha bisam hvaihu:- 

ram jsa hamgfjimde tti ksuna müda hvaihu:ra stare tti viña sde 
hiya nivar 

byehimde nvaétai ni pafimd& kügtä buri badi hiya —— à 
hervi sam 

fe hvandye pamda niftä ~ uha: tte tta hve si ya adirya pa ttüfa-dastá 
teimdá pamdam 

ci موقط‎ khu hvaibu:ra ni hamamde otyg baye " = hamtss aáte jsa teimdü 
vina kye 5 ovam na- 

toa kitha bisa hvaihu:ra u cimuda ni jsannpde ttivam biá& pasa-väla 
padjmare hamdi- 

ram va paoadá naisté ~ ttirrumdá hiya pîra stërə tta tta Staka stare 
khu oimgv& hisimdä khvam 

va vira éiki haméte à vistm 99 mára-pyarüm badi ste mare hvaihtirám 
oimudàm hiya 

bisa hamamde tvaka viéüna n&ma oi bidi ~ pamda hîvî mam paoadá 
dam-mást ste ña- 


1 kama subscript, * pack subscript. 3 ke deleted. 
4 Read spaüádra, 5 ni deleted. * dà subscript. 
7 oiya biye deleted. / ® Road ttikye. 
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dim js&m vā bisim hairtham vi panda hamya hirvi ra và hirê ni paramudi 
yudàmdtüm ou jsäm và DN 

dilaki dilaki büdü hamye ş& jsàm bibi cimüdvà u sacü dva padamjá 
bästä teve hirvI vi : 

ri mam heri ni&tà = khu viña tta pve kamfot b&d& hamäte bika ha 
hamdara bada-, 

dijaa ntivara uha:va u birfika fümd& ttyám bisi &kanü jaãve khu jašm 
pamda prri- 

cu mamgara hvandá cu pharaka rrviya muédä nämdA tta bail‏ = قافتط 
ja ^ tt! jsäm mista‏ 

ste si hauda và rraispüra ava u cimgvüstá mista hada u kgg-sse‏ مسقم 
kina trä‏ 

uni ra mam bàytmai hirë rrisptrám aát& u nā hadäm ^ vifig tba 1 khvàm 
va vilia 3 rrvi vi nva jastü- 

fie bvüme Kau parau قاقتط‎ si khu dilaki her& قد‎ hamáve vina herë gj 
pamdá na 

nirve hame 8 pgjseà mam anvaátë hamye = ..rrva vi vara tte hasdi 
yane fasa 

..ITVi vi vara tba hasdi yane : rra [epace] hve sagai [space] 

. . 91 vi virá tta ha ° hesdi yan&m [space] 

..haudá rrispüra = mähe và rrvlye dyime pyatsa atma ngradadü ai 
güttanggn teëm 


*..parauvüm tta tta ye 8& gacti va bvaiysg na müfiarü khu tt& cepastekü 
disté basdi yidam- 

dim ~ kgmáou va viña bürikyü na ra raysde ~ mäñam jsam stürà 
baié jg civaré jsšrp je 

n&ma 6 stüram va aátë herd u na ® olvarñ vaska ~ na jsam pa sgi käca 
جوز‎ kamäou stå " naradä 

hamàm ~ ou jsàm قم‎ ttayg-dam hiya stara ya tta pil je — ng rå stüràm 
va aátš hera 

un&olvarü = na ra jeàr ma chika prramam 105 stüra ivamdd paha: ya ^ 
khu pa 

évahva hisäm pátecàm mam na cimgà rrumd& vasks ékyésä u ná pidakh = 
hvada khagtá vaskea he- 

rê gtàm pa hiye jsäve ^ khvàm vi làk& mvgiédä haraysde ~ viña bürü 
va kamüou pharäka 

mida hangs c Ra jiu Na khüysü khu và ttl parau‏ لاسكا 
hisiye si teüm hva me gi 5‏ 

khu dafia ttràm&ri& hamáte gyeğnû paskyästä ng bšyam * 

viâg tà deleted. i ? khoêm wa mila subscript, 3 Omit kg. 

4 Chango of handwriting. 5 After nma add na ra, 

na subscript. * «à deleted. 


tein hoq ma gi deleted. * A large part af the roll is blank from this point. 
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Draft of the Letter of the Messengers, 24-108 

24 Letter of information. Servante Chik& Gülai and Düm Samgalakä. 
When to the humble servants from Kantgou the royal command was 
given, saying, You must escort the princes as far as Kantsou, but the 
humble servants had no command, saying, You are to inspect the clothing 
and animals of these travelling princes, and when we, the humble servanta, 
came to Radänahä:, when we inspected the animals, then not even 
one... (gmmagg) of the princes remained ; all had fled. As to the animals 
30 they had given them no lucerne. And we, the humble servants, were 
notin any way able to make a report, saying, How shall we report that 
the animals are emaciated, lest he should condescend to say to us, The 
servants refuse to go. But according to the command we went. When 
on the way we became exhausted, no ground existed there for . . . (04846), 
but on the way there was danger from enemies. And when we all reached ` 
Stahhi:, there we were afraid of the Cimul (Oimüda-) as far as Baot 
We who were following one another and the princes, we came safely to 
Racot. What animals remained to us (nd = -1-), the . . . (egstatrma, 
1 ‘sumpter horses ") and the men and the money (herd) and the Uigurs, 
the Cimuls broke (hatcastamda, ? ‘ attacked, robbed ’) all of those. What 
animals there were, all were exhausted on the way, and they survived 
as follows. What were the three camels of the prince of Gtimattirai, 
not one camel escaped. With only one . . . (vgstatrma) horse he came 
40 to Sacti. What were the three camels and two horses of Btamëš prinoe of 
Seye, he brought only one camel to Baci. From Ysbedüperrü as far 
as Ñacü everyone went on foot. What were the four camels of prince 
Thiyi-totinA, he came with only one camel to Racot, which we . . . . 
(gumaista- -1-) among the Cimuls. What were the six camels of prinose 
Yjnaké, three came to Sacü and one horse. What belonged to prince 
Svakalai, only one camel came to Sacti. The camel of the master of 
Drrvättira which they had bought from Teirthtdi, that could travel at 
only two . . . (padyehd:, *pa-leg) a day. Just one horse came (vas ra và : 
three particles 1). What was the money (Aird) good and bad which we 
were carrying which was in our hand, that we gave as a present to tho 
Cimuls. What remained to us, that the Óimuls broke (f carried off) and 
to Sach we came empty-handed. The animals became exhausted and 
perished. What was the royal present (#kyesa, Tib. skyes) for the Turkish 
-ügë (uha:) upon the load of the master of Gümattira, that, all of it, the 
Üimuls took away. When to the humble servants he had condesoended 
to give the command, saying, On your path stand the Üimuls; the 
50 humble servant . . . (4 ñamsa phara bojmasts : 1 Tibetan Rams), saying, 
Just so you must go. We reached Radinahi: only after ten days (ya = -1-), 
go that (1) there was not .. . (mamgdrt) upon one . . . (tcamjsd, ‘ hair’ f) 
of ours, but only . ... (garî) there was. What we all (1, read bia) were at 
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first, and the two . . . (ogstasrma), and so we were broken (1, hatcastamdtüm, 
‘robbed’ 1). Who were Ttür& ttättähä: (*Tur tutug) and (1) Uhadpt 
(Ug Alpi?) they lost money (Aird) in various places (3, Aäna- < 
“nidddana seat, settlement) and at the same time Uigurs brought three 
horses. Who was Nayt ohár& (“Nayu Ohor) by name, a Bli (1 Sogdian), 
he did not bring one... (tcamysd). His animals all perished, and 
he lost (f, pace) money (herd) in the mountains. When he came 
and got no... (tcamjsd), all of it the Üimuls ....ed (UWphamdi). 
He was naked (ma sii 1). When Samgalaka got through to Baot to 
procure animals, there all the animals they had sent to the Kantgou army. 
I got not one animal. When we, the humble servants, came to Sach, what 
was the army,—of this second month thus in the place (f, fíana-) fifteen 
days had passed. And the army then came. When they went to Kantgou, 
who was Bggaraki AttemA uha: (Bagrak Atem ga), Vairé uha: and 
Kühurapa Sahğmã uhä: (Qongur Apa Sayun tiga), and the buyruq 
(official) Cina ttaha: (*Cin tutug) and the buyruq [all those here] 


. Mitamiiké, the buyruq Düm Ttamga (Tonga) and Saraihà: Chàr& Aha:ci 


(*Sarty Chor Ayat), they with the Sacti people's army (gaou-pavana- 
adj. ‘ of the inhabitants of act ") as fugitives went away towards Sact, 
just those who afterwards killed the Khayan resident in Kanteou and 
established Ttaysi Dagyina (tegin). Then all the buduns laid the blame 
upon those fugitives, saying, That in our land the troubles (Gphaja- 
‘trouble (1), as from #dphérja-, rather than the connection given in 
BSOS 8. 883, note D), do not cease, is your fault. Then Bggarakü 
married (1) the Khayan’s queen resident m Kantgou and she conceived. 
Then the army resident in Saci removed (f, hamgar- = Tib. drat 
‘remove ’), saying, All the Uigurs who are powerful in Kantgou we will 
kill and we will . . . (ajsam, ajs- == -1-). As if being (t, kAinda = ‘like ’) 
the ügä resident in Süh&:oü (Sufgou) Toirthfüéi is settling down (ña- 


*nikada- ‘sit, settle") and the city looks towards Saci. And there‏ ب 


is no longer a Khayan. And when the buduns heard this matter, then 
they so sent men by land (1), all of whom the Uigurs began to slay. 
Who were Uigurs, they all were together (f, hama), they went outside 
the city. In the city are only the Dümta. For them in the city there is 


` no food and no animals. Now indeed one more month has passed and 
. no report at all comes as to how it is in the oity. Who is Bidaga Sahin’ 


(Biga Sayun), he then was with the Uigurs. What men had fled with 
Bagaraké, they could not at all protect (t, pgmmasta yudü(mda») wife 
and Bon. They came naked. Who were the buduns in Kanfgou, they now 
Are three kinds. Who are Tölis and Türk BayIrqu and Hüttübara and 
US infu (‘the three appanages "), they have settled in Yipkin-tey and 
Bodädarükä. As many as are Uigurs, all of those have settled in Qaratey : 
[and Qaratay]. Who are Dürnva and Cahä:spata (Tib. jags-pa ‘ robber ’) 
and Sülya (? Sogdians), they are in the city. Since now these three 
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groupe altogether disagree, no messenger at all can enter Kantsou. 
On the one side is trouble and on the other food is lacking. When into 
the city of aoû all had come and when seven or eight days had passed, 
then we so sent word to Toirthüéï and to Bagarakä, saying, Who are 
the princes, they are religious teachers (aérya = acárya) They have 
no enemies. We will send, one after the other, one or two men to Kantsou 
and they will look to the rumours of good and bad. And afterwards we 
will go. Then here in Şaoü so they said, saying, There is no objection 
(gamjsa = ‘ fault’); send men (ora man). And the greater man (meta 
= miétara) does not go, and we began to send (1, Aays-) wheat for him. 
And then Bggaraki Attemä uha: sent a man for Dim Samgalaka and 
invited him to his house. And so he said, saying, How are you to send 
a man now to Kantgou? Can he go? Who was Uhfi:yeh uha: (*Oyus 
tiga) who used to do the royal command and accepted many royal favours, 
heisdead. Who then was Ttattay& uha: (*Tatas tigd), he is dead. Caraihà: 
uha: ("Carty tiga) they are seeking everywhere in the mountains; we 
will . . . (ajsam 1). And Aha:ot (*Ayadt), he is in Baca. Who is Khan, he 
is a child. Now his command does not prevail at all in the city. Exoept 
a man goes and the Tatars do not kill him on the way (keeping ns), how 
will it be In Kantgou they are afraid of the Uigurs everywhere outaide 
the city. They are dead with famine. The Uigurs remain. They have 
now just secured their new (place 1). They will not tolerate investigation 
(nvasta-). Wherever they lack a survey (natgkatca = veiíega) of the 
country, there is a road not even for one man. The Ugi so said, saying, 
These religious teachers are travelling empty-handed. When oan one 
escort them on their road, so that there may be no Uigura? Can they 
really travel, without the Uigura and Cimuls outaide the city killing 
them ? Then they will make all of them herdsmen (pasa-vàlà). There is no 
other method. They are sons af a king. So they are in need to go into China 
whether it should be good for them there or bad. It is their parente' 
country. Here they will become servants of the Uigurs and Cimuls. 
When does he bear that ill name? The problem of the road is so 
important. Suddenly for the humble servants a road was found. We 
could not make any report at all What small amounts (of money) had 
been brought, that all, used to supply two preaenta, was exhausted among 
the Cimuls and in Saci. We have absolutely nothing. How it is now... 
(ta pve -1-) with the land in Kanteou, all the other land-oocupying new 
ügüs and buyruqs are settling. They lose all profit (&iX384, only here) 
if the road is open. Who were the men of the earlier period (mamgara), 
who received many royal favours, they have all perished. Then there 
is the great rumour (n@ma) that the seven princes have come, and 
Important messengers for China with six hundred kin (Chinese JF, about 
600 grammes) of jade (éra-, translates Sanskrit ud, of. Saslodä as name 
of the jade river of Khotan, BSOAS 10. 920), and the princes and 


Gardizi on India 
By V. Minorsky 


N several oocasions, when my Persian ooaster ventured into the Indian 
Ocean and was battered by too heavy seas, and I was murmuring the 
verse of Hafiz :— 1 
باران ساحلها‎ ek ما‎ e دانتد‎ LE 
Dr. L. D. Barnett, like the expert pilot he is, came to the resoue. Asa token 
of gratitude I wish him to accept my translation of the chapter on India 
extracted from the unpublished part of Gardizi's historical work. 

Abū Bafid ‘Abd al-Hayy ibn al-Dahhak ibn Mahmud Gardiri 1 dedicated 
his work to the Ghamavid Sultan “Abd al-Rashid ibn Mahmüd (440 4/1049-53). 
This king's title Zayn al-milla is echoed in that of the Zayn al-akhbar. Gardizi’s 
chapter on the caliphs stops at 423/1032, and that on the Seljuks at 432/1041, 
which is the terminus post quem for the actual compilation of the work. The 
appendices following the history may have been added somewhat nearer to 
the time of the dedication. One detail recorded in the text is curious: Gardixi 
refers to Birfinï (d. on 3 Rajab 440/13 Deo. 1048) as his personal acquaintance.* 
Gardizi's birth-place is still shown on the maps 34 miles east of Ghazni. Gardiz 
is mentioned in the Huddd al-‘dlam (compiled in A.D. 982) as a “ frontier town 
between Ghaznin and Hindüstán, situated on the top of a mound and possessing 
a strong fortress with three walls. The inhabitants are Kharijites.” In his 
chapter on India, Gardiri quotes his countryman Hamd ibn Valak Gardixi, 
thereby confirming his links with his native town. The name of the author’s 
father Dahhäk is curious. It may be Arabic, but, as in the Shah-ndma, it may 
be the Arabic disguise of the Iranian Zohak (aks-dahäk). If m Central Persia 
Zohak was a tyrant, in Eastern Khorasan several places were connected with 
his memory and the dynasty of Ghor was proud of its descent from Afridfin’s 
opponent (Tabaqat-s Nägşiri, tr. by Raverty, 306-7). 

Only two manuscripts are known of the Zayn al-akhbür, the one belonging 
to King's College, Cambridge (King's College, 213) and the other to the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford (Ouseley, 240). I shall quote them respectively as 0. and O. 
The date of O. is unimpeachable : 21 Dhul-ITijja 1196/27 Nov. 1781. The date 
of C. has been much discussed. In the colophon, above the word sana (“ year ") 
appear only the figures 93 clearly written. Underneath the line stand the 
figures 12. Barthold, Turkestan, 21, suggested the date 930/1524, though the 
‘dot seen’ to the right of 98 can hardly be taken for a zero following 92.3 Dr. M. 

1 Barthold, Otchot, 78-80; Twrkesten, 20-21; C. A. Storey, Persian Literature, li/1, 68. 

* O., f. 175a: chunka shanidam ax Khwija 48 Rayhin Muhammad b. Ahmad al Mirim. 
Gardhls chapter on Indian festivals (O., 1729-1779) is based on Birün!, seo Sachau's iranal, 
H, 178-184, and 846. GerdIxi's text has a few additions. 

® This dot may belong to min proceding sana. 
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Nazim, the editor of the historical part of Gardizi (Berlin, 1928, p. 1) read the 
date as 1093/1682 ' because the soribes of the eleventh oentury A.n., when 
giving the date, usually omitted the figures denoting the thousand ”. Professor 
M. Qazvini categorically denies the existence of this habit and suggesta either 
903/1497 or 930/1524.1 Unfortunately, the script itself is not a decisive guide 
in the present state of Persian and Indian-Persian palmography. The general 
impression from the writing of C. is in favour of its appurtenance to the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century. This MS. is partly water-stained. The 
Oxford MS. is written in a much clearer script but, as Barthold had already 
geen, it is but a transcript of C. (or, less likely, of its original). All the mistakes 
and lagune of C. are repeated in O., but sometimes the latter has some useful 
guesses. On the whole, the text of both MSS. is far from satisfactory: the 
archaic Persian expressions have often been misunderstood-and the Indian 
terms can be restored only by guess-work and by comparison with other 
sources. ` 

Gardizi’s chapter on India contains a precious indication that his source 
is the lost work of Abū ‘Abdallah [Muhammad ibn Ahmad] Jayhani. It is 
probable that, in his turn, Jayhani was using the text of Ibn Khurdüdhbih 
much more complete than the abridgment of it published by de Goeje in Bibi. 
Geogr. arabicorum, vi. And, as I have suggested in my edition of Sharaf al-din 
Marvazi (p. 126), at the bottom of the greater part of the earlier information 
on India must be the report of an agent whom the Barmakid Yahya ibn 
Khalid sent to India (circa A.D. 800) to collect medicinal plants and to draw 
up a report on Indian religions. 

In my edition of the chapters on China, the Turks, and India from Sharaf 
al-din Marvani’s Taba’s‘ alhayäuwän 3 (quoted: TH), I have used Gardisi’s 
data in great detail, but only now will the readers be able to judge for them- 
selves of the interesting picture which a keen Muslim observer drew of the 
manners and customs of the Indians, probably over two centuries before 
Birüni The broken pieces of his mirror have been picked up by many later 
authors,‘ but none of them has preserved the traces of the original in such 
a colourful way as Gardizi. The simplicity of his Persian (slightly tinged by 
local tradition) can only be compared with that of the Hudüd al-‘dlam, but 
the lacune and misunderstandings in the MSS. greatly complicate the task 
of a translator. I have purposely given up any pretence to a literary form, 
in order to preserve the vague character of the passages which cannot be 
restored or improved in the present circumstances. 

For lack of space in Dr. Barnett's Festschrift, I can give here only the 
translation of the text, but the facts quoted by Gardisi have been analysed 


1 Bis-wagüla, H, Tehran, 1318, pp. 196-201. 

1 T'urkastam, 21, note. 

3 Royal Asiatio Society, 1942. The present article must be regarded as an Annex to Marrau. 

* ALFihrist, Mutahhar ibn Tahir Magdisl, the Hedad al "Alam, Sharaf al-din Marvaxi, 
Bhshristin!, eto. References to all these books are given in my edition of Marvaxi's text. 
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by mein great detail, concurrently with the parallel passages of Sharaf al-ramän 
Marvaxi, and the few additions will be given in the footnotes. 


[0197b] Recorps or THE INDIANS 


1. The people of India are skilful, clever, and shrewd. They make good 
and subtle things. From their midet oome many sages, especially in the province 
(viláyat) of Kashmir. Their arta are very prodigious. In their religion there 
are differences, as well as in their customs, I have set forth here information 
about them such as I could find, m order that it should be known. 

2. RELATIONSHIP. The Indians are very fastidious in maintaining (the rules 
of) relationship and will not take a wife from anywhere, or give a girl away 
[O 347a] unless the match suit their origin. Ant “ABDALLAH JAYHANT says 
in his book of history (K#ab4 tararikh) that there are seven classes (gurüh) 
of them. (a) The first is called Sakb.tri1; this class is the greatest among 
them and all the Indian tribes prostrate themselves before (its members), 
while the latter do not do so before anyone. Kingdom (kingship 1) belongs 
to them š and they are few. (b) (The Brahmans . . .) but they are not kings. 
They . . . prostrate themselves before the S.mnënt (sic) but the B.mn&n? 
do not do so before them. Most of these Brahmans drink no wine and eat no 
meat. (o) The third are the *Kshatriya (spelt K.shiriyán) who do not drink 
wine more than thrice (at a time). The Brahmans do not give them their women, 
but take women from them. (d) The fourth are the Shudra (spelt Südhnyan). 
They are agriculturists and gardeners (palizban). They associate [188a] with 
the Kahatriya, from whom they take women and to whom they give theirs 
(but the Brahmans) do not give them women. . .. (f) The sixth are the 
Chandala who are singers and also carry out punishments. They *have 
beautiful women. If a Brahman falls in love with such a woman, the keepers 
of religion expel him and oonsider him no more a Brahman. For this reason 
he who touches a Chandala becomes subject to harm. These Chandala go about 
with a piece (of wood) in their hands; at the end of that piece of wood there 
is a ring and within it smaller rings are fitted, and with this piece of wood 
they give warning that men, on seeing that sign and on hearing the sound of 
the rings, should get out of their way and no harm befall them. (9) (The seventh) 
are the olass called *Dunbi (spelt Rübnän) who are black-akinned. They are all 
players on stringed instruments and dancers (pay-kub). They are altogether like 


1 In my edition of Marval, p. 124, I have followed the explanation of this term as *Chakravaris 
(EL W. Bailey), but the late Sir R. Burn drew my attention to the new interpretation offered 
by B. H. Hodivala as Sakyaputra, the term applied to medieval Buddhist priests [but what about 
the kingdom (mulk) belonging to them 7]. The whole paragraph 2 is out of order and has lacuns, 
If 8. H. Hodtyala’s hypothesis is right the original source of the report must have been Buddhist, 
which has some obvious chronological imporcance. See below, point 10. 

* TH: wa fthim al-mulk. 

* Either the Buddhista have wrongly got into the system of Indian castes, or some distinction 
should be made between the S.mndn and the Buddhist skameni, see below, $1056. Cf. 
Tanbth, 161. 
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the Chandala. The latter mix with them and take women from them but do 
not give them theirs. 

3. Their ACCOMPLISHMENTS (adab). Their sciences and accomplishments are 
manifold. One of them is charms (afsun). It is reported that, should they be 
willing, they will do what they wish. With their charms they heal, and, whatever 
limb it be, they expel illness from it and pass ib over to some other person. A 
Another accomplishment is telepathy (lit. ‘imagination and thought ") ) and” 
it is reported that by it they obtain wonders [O 2488] and address words ko 
the absent by means of telepathy, and thus it happens. By persuasion ànd 
telepathy (s‘squd-va-vahm) they solve matters difficult beyond words. Also 
they produce fancies (guman) and show phantoms by which great sages are 
perplexed (reading *tahayyur for tamiz). They also have a procedure called 
"symüband (spelt sh.mát.ni) which refers to the wonderful talismans [198b] 
which they make. They recite incantations (kwantish “ hymns " 4) tantamount 
to talismans and they impart these incantations to their disciples. Of these 
incantations one particularly astonishing is (that) stopping hail (zhdla),? 
which they chase from one place to another. And thus they make contracta 
with villages and other places for protecting them against hail. They make 
contracts from year to year, and, should someone refrain, they will send hail 
against his land. 

4. Another incantation (khwdntsh) is against snake-poison, which. they 
remove from a man’s body. Hamp ran Varak (f) Gagpizi told me that a 
man was bitten by a snake; thereupon (bar jay) he grew cold and became like 
a corpse and they wanted to bury him. Meanwhile, an Indian came up and 
said: “he has fainted but has not died”. He then kept reciting a spell 
(afsün bi-khwandan tstdd 1) and that man recovered his senses. (The Indian) 
brought out the poison from where the snake bit him [0 248b] and the man 
got up and walked away. 

6. And they produce many similar wonders, by means of reciting spells 
(afetin khwandan). And they have a medical science, the like of which no one 
has seen in the lands of Islam. Their olaims in it are numerous, such as to 
maintain health, to avert illness,? to put off senility, to increase sexual power, 
and besides, to restrain (büz-ddshian) inveterate ailments—such as some of 
our friends have witnessed and ourselves have heard. 

7. (Among) the wonders (are. their) mathematics, geodesy, geometry, and 
astronomy, in which their science and authority (sangi 1) have reached a degree 
which it is impossible to explain for it is superhuman. (Similarly they expel in) 
the art of singing and dancing and in the construction of implements of 
merriment: they operate (biyunbünand) some wonderful stringed instruments 
(rad) in a most difficult way while no ae limb (andém) is moving 
(unneoeesarily). 

t On the use of shûla instead of tagarg in Afghanistan see Bogdanov, “ Stray Notes”, JASB., 


xxvi, 1980, No. 1, p. 123. 
10, tadbiri-yi bimêrî (1) : O. b.rb.di (*bikbüdi t or burtdan 1). 
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8. They have invented (niÀádu-and) manifold arms in great numbers (1) 
and they fabricate implements (sas) of war, such as horns (big) and drums, 
as well as contraptions producing fearful (fajt) and terrifying sounds, such 
as the voice of the elephant or the roaring of the lion or of the *tiger, ao that 
he who hears them [0 249] becomes terror-stricken and horror and dismay 
fill his heart. 

And (they) also (make) stringed instruments for merriment and concerts. 

9. The men producing such things are in the east of India (in the region) 
called *KAwnÜr.| They make such things that whoever sees them or hears 
them admite that they are *not human beings, but peris. 

` The towns in which (andar ü!) these marvels are produced or found are 
situated from Qandahär (Gandh&ra) towards Kashmir, and also in (1) the 
provinoe of Ganges (Gang). One of these towns is JALLANDHAB, in whose 
province is found much myrobalam, terminalia bellerioa, emblica officinalis, 
and the *jdshak tree.* The Indians say that a king of this country would live 
up to 250 years, while at any time he would-ride, hunt, and have intercourse 
with women, just like young men, all this being due to medicines and wiles (Aila). 
_ Other towns (or lands) are SarAvasr (Srdvasit), which is said to be the 
_birth-place of Buddha,’ and *Kusmvacara (spelt K.shk.ri), which is said to 
be the place where Buddha perished (sic); also CurraaK6t,‘ which produces 
shayiara-yi fendi,’ while in its mountains there are numerous *ydshdk 
trees and (other) things [O 948b]; here is the abode of the great 
men (nobles 1) and here their sages learn charms and [199b] every science. 
The towns UJJAYNI (sto) belongs to the worshippers of Mahakalf (see below, 
$ 22) and the astronomical tablet of “ Arkand " © were calculated from its 
longitude. In it are situated numerous repositories of books and wisdom. 

10. CowwoNrrIES. Thus says [Abû] ‘Abdallah Jayhänï: the Indians are 
divided into 99 divisions which can be reduced to 42 varieties, and their basio 

foundations are fourfold. With God’s help, I shall explain these four founda- 
tions (asda). 

(a) First come those affirming (the existence of) the Creator, may his 
majesty be exalted, and who believe in prophets, with regard to commands and 
interdictions, reward and punishment, that is to say that everyone finds 
reward or punishment to the measure of his works (kirdar). 


1 Lo, Assam. Mis-spelt Kamera in C. and O. 

2 Spelt dar-+ khdahak. W. Henning has pointed to the Bak. j2pak-wood, “a kind of yellow 
fragrant wood " (letter %xti.1047). 

1 Brasasis was not the birth-place of Buddha but the reputed soene of many of his exploits. 

* Ohitrakót, perhaps “the Chitra-küta in the Dandaka forest", whither Bima repaired 
during his exile. In Bohtlingk's dictionary the name is explained as a mountain in B&indalkhande, 
‘now called Kamts. 

* Rather aktlaraj “ lepidium latifolium " than #AAA-tarraj '! fumaris officinalis ". - Of. Abt 
Mansgür Muwaflag, tr. Achundow, nos. 851 and $48. 

* Le. Brahmagupta's KAonda-khadyaka from which Biruni derived his knowledge of Indian 
astronomy. 5 
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(b) (The second are those who) reject the prophets ; they are called SEAMANI 
(i.e. Buddhists, see (d) below 1). 

(c) The third believe in God, may he be exalted, and in Paradise and Hell, 
saying that in going there they remain there for ever, for God's mercy (‘afd) 
and chastisement are uninterrupted. 

(d) The fourth class say that reward and punishment consist in transmigra- 
tion, either in happiness or in misfortune, and that Paradise and Hell are in 
proportion to one’s achievements or sing; they are not eternal and when one 
has obtained a reward (páddsh) proportionate to one’s deeds (O 250a) one comes ' 
out of them. These all are the sayings of the SHAMANI who are (also) called 
Buppaisrs (budi). [See below, 15.] 

11. Those of the Brahmans who believe in the Creator aay that God’s 
apostle unto his creatures was an angel ( firishia) called BAspIv (Vasudeva), 
who, in human form, came to them with a message, but he had no book with 
him. He had four hands; in one he held an unsheathed (kashida) sword, 
in the second the baldrio, in the third a [chakkar] 1 which is an Indian weapon 
[2008] which they throw from the elephant’s back and which is a ring with 
sharpened edges; in the fourth, he had a lasso. He was riding on a Simurgh 8 
and had twelve heads like those of a man (mardum), of a lion, of a horse, of an 
elephant, of a boar, of a ram, of a cow, of a wolf, of a oock, of a dog, of 8 male 
camel? and of a faloon. The (adepts) have many explanations of these 
. mysteries.t They say that this Basdiv brought the following message : ‘ God 
the Exalted says [0 250b] that you should worship me and hold me great. 
The Fire, which I have exalted and to which I have given the highest places, 
and whose splendour I have put on, I have destined it to be of use to the 
people of this world, be it for the sake of sacrifices, (namely) of perfumes and 
butter (raughanhä), or be it for (the preparation of) food and oereals (danga). 
I forbid them [for the sake of perfumes and butter 1] ® to cut the throata of the 
animals and to kill them, except for sacrifice.” He also ordered them to tie on 
and .keep a thread hanging from the right shoulder towards the left arm-pit, 
called *junü.7 He forbade them to drink wine, to tell lies, and to eat the food 
belonging to someone outaide their community, and not (to one) from their 
bosom (kanar). He made fornication licit unto them in order that procreation 
should be kept up without diminution and the world be bright. He ordered 
them to make an idol to his likeneas and to worship it by circumambulating 
[200b] its four aides, three times a day. (On these occasions) they strike cymbals, 
make fumigations with *incense,? and stamp their feet before the idol They 
worship the cow and prostrate themselves before her wherever they see her. 


1 The name left out in the text. In TH, sh. ba, road tsk kr, Le. chakra. MS. C. 5056 has 
a marginal note: “ baffar (*wajra) and chakkar (*chakra), are both names of Indian weapons. 

1 TH: ‘angd, Le. the divine carrier Garfids. * Nar, or of a goat (bws) ? 

1 Or of these heads. * The text is not quite clear. 

* Perbaps only repeated from the preceding line. T Or jnyw (janet 7) “ gupa thread ". 

* * Dukhna. C. and O. rukkus ‘ paper”. 
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` No Brahman should cross the Ganges. [O 9518] One of the rules of their religion 
is not to teach it to anyone who is not of their seed (dhurriyat). Whoever has 
left their religion is not re-admitted exoept after he has made himself clean 
and they have purified him. The purification consists in ahaving his head, 
his beard, his eye-brows and eye-lashes, and any hair on his body. Then they 
collect five things : cow-dung, oow'8 urine, milk and butter and Ganges water, 
and mix all five, giving them to him to drink in a copper bowl to the amount 
of one rfl. Of the same water they *pour 1 on his head, after which they rub 
(fala) his body, and thus for ten days, in proportion to his rebellion and his 
neglect of religion’ Then he approaches a cow and prostrates himself 
before her. 

12. (The second sect) are the ManAprvt who say that their prophet was 
an angel, Mahä-dev by name, who came unto them in human form, riding 
8 oow and wearing a crown adorned with dead-men’s bones. He wore a necklace 
made of the same bones. In one hand he held a akull, in the other a lance shaped 
as a trident and [O 251b] with peacock feathers attached to it. He came and 
ordered them to worship the Creator, (saying): “ and also worship Maha-dev 
a8 God, may he be glorified and exalted ", as whatever happens to them [201a] 
happens through him. They make idols in his likeness. Their habit is to collect 
what they can find to make a necklace, which they put round the neck of 
someone whom they exalt. Of the same material they make & orown whioh 
they place on his head. Then they gmear his face and body with ashes, after 
which they wrap the lower part of his body in a cloak (khirqu), two fingers thick 
and reaching from his waist to his feet. This cloak is dyed in every oolour 
which can be formed without being mixed (with other oolours ?). Then they 
attaoh bells to his feet and he takes a staff and places it on his neck. From. 
this staff on to his back an empty gourd and an earthen pot (safdlin) are 
suspended. One of them contains ashes with which he daily smears his body, 
and when someone gives him alms he smears with them the forehead (of the 
giver). In the other, he keeps his food. It is forbidden to this man [O 2524] 
to kill animals, to eat meat, to have intercourse with women, and to hoard 
property. His pittance is from alms. This class is also called bhrära.? In the 
matter of charms they are mighty skilful. In the other hand this man holds 
a drum (fabl) to which are suspended two * 1? to beat the drum. And 
when the man agitates it and it produces sounds, they take it for worship. 
They mostly walk in fields and deserts, but when they enter a village they 
praise God with shouts because he is the Creator of Maha-dev, [201b] and they 
also commemorate Mahä-dev. They agitate the drum with one hand and then 
praise the Maha-dev in verse and in songs (shs‘r-u-lahn) (in which) they invite 


1 Read: *risand, for O. and O. dvizand, “ they suspend " (1). 

1 Bak. bharajaka “a devotee of Siva” (H. W. Bailey). The Muslims usually render the 
Indian oerebrals d and £ by r. 

3 O. bréscdeckwery della : O. prdwdwhwert ? In Persian gêsarf would mean “ oow-beaded " (1), 
but it may bo some Indian term kilsrf, or déükiüsri ? 


` 
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people not to desire the world—so that people gather round (them) and to 
the sound of the bells attached to his feet dogs begin to how]. 

18. The KALI are those people who say that their prophet is an angel called 
Shib (Siva). He came unto them in human form. He smeared himself with 
ashes and wore a bonnet of red'felt, three spans (badast) tall and having round 
it pieces ® of akull-bones. He came [O 252b] and brought with him a man of 
the rulers (bueurgan) of the age who put this (necklace ?) round his (sic) neck. 
Even now those who venerate him make necklaces (galida) of the same kind 
and place them round his (ie. his idol's ?) neck. They tie a similar girdle 
round his loins, place similar objects in his hands, and atteoh them to his 
feet like anklets (kAalkhál). In one hand he holds a skull and in the other 
a drum similar to that of the bhrára (Bee § 12), it is of the Maba-devi. And that 
false prophet of theirs told them that this (idol?) was their creator. God 
(forgive them) for what they say | And on (his 1) head he made something like 
a human (phallus), which (is) round, two cubita (rash) long and one (f) span 
in diameter (gufr). This they call in their *language * *Wnd,* or correotly 
ling, meaning “the Prophet’s phallus”. They worship it, saying that 
the phallus (nar) is the cause of procreation in the world. These men are naked 
and have no clothing except for the bonnet such as we have described. They 
go about in the likeness of Shib (Siva) [2028] suspending to their phallus 
a large bell such as prevents them from any intercourse with women. Men or. 
women meeting them prostrate themselves before them (it?) and venerate 
them (it 1) [O 2538] and thus seek to approach God. They bring them as 
guests and seat them on chairs in view of the heaviness of the bell which (they 
wear) Then they fumigate his phallus with incense (bakAér), while he blesses 
them, and they say : “ may the Almighty apportion to us part of your merit”. 
Their livelihood consists of alms and they are stark naked (hama birahna). 
Some of them perforate their bodies and insert into them (ba-andarün) rings 
made of copper, tin (arriz), or iron, until the body shines like a [lacuna]. 

14. The RamAnt live in the region of D.KSKAYT, i.e. North (read : South 1) 
in the town of Baznàyan.* This Rämän was a great king, the cleverest of his 
age. Later his ambition rose go high that he claimed to be a prophet and he 
told the men that his religion was a path to Paradise and he was the guide 
to Paradise. The people of that kingdom accepted his creed and he invited 
them to worship him, saying: “if you seek God's approval worship me ”. 
His intimates and adepte say [O 253b] that a discussion took place between 
him and the demon (fru) Ravan and the demon did not accept his creed. 
The demon lived in the island *Vadavà-mukha.* The walls of the islanders (1) 


1 Or, the inhabitants (sukkts ?) begin to shout. 10, para. 

3 Dryas read ba-sabûm. 1 O. and O. End. 

* Bee TH., p. 183. I had taken D.kakayi for *Dakshtpat " Docoan ”, but Dr. Barnett 
wuggosts for Düxsdy.m *Barogist, i.e. Benares, and for D.kskbyt *deh-i Kashi, as the district 
ia called. 


* Bpelt: s.jea-shywin. In Arabic, g ought to have given r, 
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were of jewels and pearls interwoven with rubies and emeralds and other 
precious (bish-bahd) stones. In the island [202b] there were all kinds of verdure 
and perfumes. Concerning this castle (bara) they say wonderful things which 
it would be too long to explain, (for example) that he (Raman) built a bridge 
on the sea, and other similar things. Ravan carried off the wife of Raman 
anid brought her to that island. A war broke out between them and it went 
on until Raman killed the demon and brought his wife back. 

16. [BUDDHISTS, see above, $ 10b.] Those who believe in the Creator and 
in rewards (and punishments), but reject prophets, say that God called upon 
his creatures wishing (kKAwanad, read: khwahad) them to have no need of 
anybody else, because he has placed in their minds inclination to Good and 
hatred of Evil, (and he taught them) not to accept 1 anything from another 
person which would be unacceptable to Reason, and to oppose the nature of 
their bodies. [0 254a] (As) God has no need of his creatures, or of their worship, 
they say that Paradise can be reached (only) through mental exertions (kirdár- 
'agl) and through opposition to the nature of the body, for (ztra-ks) this is a 
matter difficult to attain and especially to persevere in till the goal is reached. 

16. Some others say that the way to reach God in truth is through the 
annihilation (na-chiz) of the body and the elimination of the coarse (kathif ) soul 
which leads the body into sin and makes sin appear pleasant to the eye. 

17. Some others connect a (true) sage with (the knowledge of) astronomy, 
medicine, and other sciences. They are all philosophers (khudävandän-1 andisha) 
using their senses perpetually to that purpose (tadbir). According to them, 
through hardship and great pain one can reach a state in which one can see 
angels, [208a] converse with them and derive benefit from them. They have 
produced books of sciences and arts (adab). They say that through sensibilia 
they oan rise to the conception of intelligibilia. The first step (qismat) is to use 
the will (ssts‘mal4 khwdsta 1) for the object desired. The (second) is to think 
how wiles (Aia) should be expelled from their ambition (dawa); (then) to 
master (gam) the things which they acquire and to separate [O 254b], by means 
of (high) aspiration (ba-Aimwnat), from anything which (others) present as good. 
The place of these “ riahi ” (spelt ra ^1san) is a mountain where for their bodies * 
they adopted 3 the peaks. They prepare their food of dates, plants, and herba 
80 that it should be light for thei: senses. As they eat such plants all their life, 
their eyes become sharper and their hearts quicker in the uptake.4 They obtain 
anything they wish, be it rain or wind, or hail ; they bring down birds or capture 
animals, fly like birds, or (produce) charms. They have invented (nthdda) 
many wonders in order to consolidate (durust) their religion. It is said that 
' one of them was sitting at a place while birds were making much noise. Bo 


1 *ham-distin na-büdan (for na-bêdand). 

1 As bihtaria, read: “as bakr1 tam. 

3 Sarkd-yi EMA sikhia-cad. Perhaps “sorthd-yi bah ‘ mountain abodes". [This obscure 
passage may be connected with the myshioal Mt. Mera, of Birtin!, India, tr. i, 247.) 

4 Züd-ydb-lar; TH: sari alidrak. 
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he prayed and all the birds shed their feathers and fell down. When the report 
reached the king of that time he said : “ expel this man from my kingdom, lest 
he pray for something which might ruin my oountry ". 

18. There is a sect called “N.KRB.NTI, Le. “ those fettered in iron”. They 
-always shave their heads and beards and of their bodies hide only their privy 
parte [208b]. They plate their bodies in iron from waist to breast [O 255a], 
as they say, in order that their bellies burst not from the excess of learning 
contained therein. They always carry a jug. They do not teach their religion 
or speak to anyone until he has embraced their religion. 

19. Another group are the GawaAviral They are found at any place 
in India. Their law is that anyone who has committed a sin which would offend 
his parente, or (any other) wicked deed,! wherever he be of the far or near 
places of India, he travels from there to the Ganges and washes himself in its 
water, and this is the purification (kaffara) of his sin. Should he die on that 
journey, this too will be accepted from him. 

20. The group called RACE.N.RI (4) 2 are mostly of princely families of 
India and form the king’s party (*shé‘a for shifta). Their religion is to serve 
the kings and to help them in any case. They say “ we do not weary ourselves 
without a profit or some necessity (bi-naf ya daf‘). The best thing is to serve 
the kings and attend on them in struggling against their enemies. Should we 
gain victory, our rank (migdár ?) in the king’s service will increase and our 
glory [O 255b] rise, and we shall obtain the best things in the world. If, however, 
we die in our endeavours we shall go to Paradise with all its blessings." These 
people are manly, courageous, and valiant. They have deadly swords and are 
very impatient (sakhi na-sabür) to sacrifice their life. 

21. Another sect are the BrADRURI (1) who say that there were three 
brothers. Two of them made a plot (kila) and the third brother, whose name 
was Bhadr.rü, fell from his horse and died. They skinned him (aMWAtand) 
and expanded his akm, and this vast earth is from that akin, the mountains 
from his bones, the waters from his blood, and the trees and plants from his. 
hair. And under this allegory (ramz) is another meaning. Their law is to keep 
the hair long, letting it down straight from every side so that they look out 
from underneath that hair. They wear vests (gidra), letting their hands out 
of (1) their sleeves and keeping their chests uncovered. Round their waists 
they attach chains and each is acoompanied by another man who holds him 
by that chain. They do not drink wine. Their pilgrimage is to a mountain 
called Chün-ghar (Jünagarh 1). They repair thither to lament (*nauha for 
tavajjuh) Bhadrüz (sic). They occupy that mountain and on it they have 
built a large house (on which) [O 256a] they have represented (nsgdshia) 
Bhàdrüz on a horse. This building has a door on entering which they tie up 
their mouths, *lest their breath ahould touch the idol’s body. There they 


1 TO sma bar daw-i 4 biravad, read: “yl sayy' sa. CE TH, p. 30: ijiaraka sayy’ idian. 
1 *Rüfa-nara " King’s man ", or rdjanya- " man of Kpatriya casto " ? (H. W. Bailey). 
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perform sacrifices. When these men visit other countries tHey tell the stories 
on which their creed is based, and in the meantime they nod. Apart from 
that house they have other houses (in which) the likeness of Bhadrfi (sio) and 
his two brothers JUN and Mrs are represented, and idols are found (in them), 
but they venerate that house on Mt. Jün-ghar (above all). 

22. Another sect is called *Mani-Kart. They have an idol called Maha- -Kal 
which has four hands [294b] and is aky-blue. He has much hair, his tuaks * 
come out and his belly is protruding,’ while on his back an elephant's skin 
is thrown from which blood is dripping. On his head and shoulders there are 
two snakes; in “three of his hands he holds a snake, a skull, and a stick, 
while his fourth hand is raised towards his head. On his head he wears a crown 
made of skulls. They say [O 256b] that this was a demon (div) whom they 
worship in view of his exalted state, as he had many virtues and many vices. 
Therefore in India they build many temples (to him) and daily the adherents 
of this religion visit the temple, prostrate themselves before the (idol), and 
circumambulate him. They have a place called *Ussaywn (spelt Ay.r, see above, 
$ 9) with a large idol representing (Mahä-Kal). They take before him their 
` needs in this lower world and the world beyond and from him learn charms 
(asim). They do wonderful things saying that they all are from (Maha-Kal’s) 
teaching. Men come before him and say: “ give me this woman, or give me 
that thing”. Some people come to worship him while for several days they 
refrain from food and humble themselves asking him for their needs. Some 
take an iron lamp and shaping ite bottom like a spear place it on their palm 
and press it until it has pierced the palm and. made a hole in it. Then they 
light the lamp and kneel down on both knees before the idol with lamentations 
saying [9068]: ‘accept from us our visit to this house”. 

` 28. The sect called DivAret [O 257a] have a custom to make an idol and 
to seat it on a calf. Before it (or, for it: az bar-1 4) they pitch 8 high tent 
(qubba). Then they pull the calf and people ciroumambulate it, striking cymbals 
and playing on stringed instruments. On that day.all the courtesans (qahba) 
that be in the whole country assemble there. They sit on horses and elephants 
and bedeck themselves with many ornaments, men marching in front of them, 
and thus they circumambulate the idol This happens in spring and when 
that day is over they carry the idol back to ite place. The idol has a special 
treasury in which other idols are preserved in the shape of kings, chiefs of 
various countries, and leaders of other sects. They have (other) idols * shaped 
like horses, birds, and (graring-) animals. They display them on that day and 
around them people play, but when the festival is over, they, take them all 
into the treasury. ; 


1 Va sar-rü mbjunbênand, unless this is some oirournlooutlon for '* deceiving, playing a hoax” ? 

3 Askb-ha-yi g birin bhasida. TH.: Hñshür al-ab “ with grinning teeth”. Of the name of 
a posk in Ghor Aah (*Aakk) “ tooth” in Tabagii, 89 (tr. 310). The more usual form is paskk, 
cf. Vis-u-Edmin : a wild boar gorea M5bad with Ha yaskk. 

* Bar-amada, perhaps *birakaa ' naked”. + O. banat; O. bulan, which is obviously right. 
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24. Another sect is called 8.22.1 Their custom is to make an idol m the 
shape of a woman with a crown on her head. She has four hands: with one 
she touches a nail (mékh), with another she draws a sword, in the third she 
holds a bajjar (*vajra), and in the fourth a chakkar (*chakra), these two latter * 
being Indian weapons. [O 257b] When the Sun reaches (the zodiac of) Libra 
(22nd September-22nd October), they adorn this idol and before it. place 
a throne (taki) on which they display whatever plants they oan find and twigs 
of trees. And they bring together perfumes as well. Then they offer sacrifices : 
they’ bring buffaloes and sheep of various kinds placing grass before them that 
they may eat it. Whenever an animal raises ita head they strike it with a sword 
in front of the idol and this is their sacrifice. . [205b] Thus they carry on till 
the end of the festival. This is done by the commoners. As to their kings, they 
find a man, red-haired and green-eyed. Then before the idol they fix a sharp 
chopper (katära) blade upwards, and tell the man to lay (his head) on the 
chopper. À man strikes him on the head so that the chopper penetrates up to 
the handle into his forehead and he dies on the spot (dar saat). They say that 
in this way they acquire a great reward (muzd). At that moment they display 
great joy, entertain guests, and drink wine. 

25. Another sect is called *JArna-BHAKTÍ (spelt Jk.Ak.ndn), i.e. “ water- 
worshippers”. They say that on the waters there is an angel and water is the 
origin of all plante and animals. It is the origin of life : wherever it be plentiful, 
there plants, [258a] the breeding of animals and the prosperity of the world 
are on the increase. A man (of theirs) enters the water up to his waist and 
stays there (andar ti) for more than two hours. He holds sweet basil (ripargham) 
in his hands and splits it into small pieces (pära) which he throws into the 
water as he swims (ashná) and sings something. When he wants to retire he 
stira the water with his hand and scooping up a little pours it over hia head 
and the parts of the body which are not submerged. Then he goes, after a 
prostration before the water. 

26. Another sect is called *Aaxi-HoTRi (spelt Khri.riyan), ie. “ fire- 
worshippers ”. According to them Fire is the greatest of the elements and 
substances. Whoever burns himself in it purifies himself of all impurities 
(palidīhä), while the fire becomes exalted (buzurg). They make a quadrangular 
hole in which they kindle a great fire. Then they bring food, garments, gold, 
silver, precious stones, cereals (dängü), and perfumes and throw them into the 
flames, as they ciroumambulate them. Great kings belong to this sect. 

27. Another sect is called OHANDRA-BHAKTI (spelt J.ndr.rbhaktiyan) [208a], 
ie. " Moon-worshippers ". According to them the Moon is one of the great 
angels. Of hinr they have made an idol seated on a calf. [O 258b] Before him 
are four (other) idols.? In his hand he holds a jewel. Every month these people 
fast for half a month (or, during the middle of the month 1). They do not 

1 Probably #Daklfng, as in Shahristant, 


3 Le. the club and the disk. Both terms are separately spelt out in the margin. 
* al-Fihri: “four ducks” (rab‘at al-butét). 
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break their fast until the new moon appears. And when the moon rises they 
go up on to the roofs, sprinkle perfumes, and look at the moon with pleasant 
faoes.! Then they come down to their homes, break the fast, and go before 
the idols stamping their feet and playing. © 

28. Another sect is called *Aprrva-BHAKTI (spelt Asthhakisyin), i.e. 
* Bun-worghippers ". They have made an idol seated on a calf. Four horses 
are harnessed š to (the idol) and before the idol there is an angel whom they 
worship prostrating themselves before him, burning incense and playing the 
flute (*nGy for pdy) and striking cymbals. The idol has numerous estates and 
much grain. And they tell many stories about this idol. The sick come and 
fast before him for a day and a night, which they call lak-han, (hoping to) 
dream a dream, (after which) they are told that their wish has been fulfilled, 
and break their fast. There were two of these idols but Amir Mahmfid, God have 
mercy on his soul, pulled down one of them, and the other still exists in 
Hindistan. - 

29. Another group are the ManApr.rri (?).* Their custom is that a man 
goes to a graveyard and there collects the burnt bones [O 259a] of the dead. 
Then he enters a village and cries abusing the people: “ O, rebels, o sinners, 
who have become captives of your passions and slaves of your nature and 
have succumbed (uftdda) to the rebellion ( fina) of your passions. How long 
will you be killing your fathers and raping your mothers f " [06b] that is to 
say, "men and women will never reach repentance (tuba na-wiband) until 
they have become like me and trodden my path; let them know themselves 
and humble themselves in order to endear themselves (to God)”. < 

80. Another sect is that called “AMBAG-OHARI (mrgacara). They resemble 
animals, go on all fours, tear up grass with their mouths, do not cut their *hair 
(read : mg for büy) and do not struggle (kar) against anything (1).* 

81. Another seot is that called “MUNI, i.e. “ the silent ”. They do not harm 
or pain anybody, and do not speak to anyone (har kas). They eat what food 
they can find, exoept meat, and do not marry. . 

82. Another sect is Nixst (1), i.e. “ those seeking the road to Paradise ".5 
They enter villages and women and other people follow them (hami-Gyand) 
and (thus) they stroll m the markets. Then they plunge themselves into their 
thoughts and for a time remain in that state. Then (such a man) will exclaim : 
“I have forgotten how to walk ”, and some man will come up, seize his foot, 
set ib (on the ground), then a second time move his foot forward, [O 259b] 
and thus with difficulty make him walk saying: “ go this wayu, and he will 
go and pray for him (who helped him). . 

1 Ba-rü'i mkü nand, perhaps *bixand ; cf. TH.: wa nagari ilayhi bi-wajhin hasan. 

3 bar-vay sakhi karda. 

* Bir B. Burn thought the name might be *Mahi-brahmankn “ a despised section of Brahmans 
who deal in funerary rites”, which is somewhat doubtful. 

4 Ba-bich chis *ha-bir nayäyand (O. bir nayayond). TH. : 13 yans'milünc latas f daf’ darr. 
Perhaps instead of chis ono should read darr. 

* Dr. Barnett suggoste *memakeki ‘ sookers of salvation (moksa) ”. 
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83. Another sect is called K.gTK.RTÎ and Sfp.2.! They are naked and cover 
only their privy parte. On their necks they wear a staff, and suspended on 
it are a gourd in which there is everything and also a bag (kharifa) with food. 
In the other (1) hand they hold a fan of peacock’s feathers. These people like 
discussions (aAl-+ jadal 1). With each of them comes a disciple. They have 
chairs on which they sit and all day long they have no other business [207a] 
but to pluck hair out of their heads, brows, eyelashes, and limbs. By that they 
intend to mortify (‘adhäb) their body. They say that there was a king who 
was attracted towards this religion. So they bared his body and said: “ all 
this hair has to be plucked out and while this is done thou must not shout 
but only say: ‘o comfort!’ (ay r&hatä) ”. When much of it was plucked out 
and the operation became painful, he shouted and they said: “thou hast 
spoilt thy business”. He became silent and kept saying (ba-guftan istdd) : 
^ o, comfort”. They said: “if thou goest on saying like this till all thy hair 
is gone thou ahalt enter paradise ". As they went on with their operation he 
felt great pain and oould stand it no more. [O 2608] Bo he withdrew himself 
from their hands and returned to his own status and religion. When asked 
about the reason, he answered: “one must flee from a religion whose very 
beginning ® is a lie ”. 

34. Among them there are people who burn themselves in the fire, doing 
this in the following way. They dig a ditch near a water, and fill it with burning 
stuff (task). That man (of theirs) comes and fumigates himself, prostrates 
himself before everybody, and throws himself into the ditch. When he is on 
fire he comes out and entering the water plunges into it for so long that he is 
nearly dead. Then entering the fire and water alternately he goes on until he 
dies. Should he die in the fire or in the water, they proclaim him one of Paradise, 
but should he die between the two they become afflicted (tafta) and say : 
“ he has not reached Paradise ", i 

85. Some heat stones and collecting them while they are very hot? place 
these burning pieces of stone on the belly (of the man who wishes to undergo 
the test) until a hole appears in his belly and his bowels (rüdagdn) fall out and 
he dies. Some others kindle four fires and stand in the middle holding one foot 
in one hand and resting on the other; and thus they remain until they are on 
fire and the contents of their entrails (rüdab) [O 280b] spurt from them and 
finally they fall of weakness and die being consumed by the fire. 

86. Some carve pieces out of their thighs and flesh and cutting them into 
(small) alicea throw them into the fire, while singing some of those incantations 
(khmoänisk). Men gather round such a man, praise him, incite him (to seek) 
his reward (muzd), and pray that the Almighty grant them the same rank. 
Thus they go on until the man dies. 


1 Dr Barnett suggests *koka-hartt “ cutting hair” (or beka-heflot “ plnoking out hair”), and 
for pie ads (< sjanadkara) “ fan-bearer ". 

1 Le. the declaration: “o comfort ”, 

3 Bas tabên, read: “idhin. 
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87. Some enter cow's dung up to their calves (sg), then sit down and set 
fire to the dung until it burns. And they remain in the same position until 
the fire catches them and they fall down and die. 

38. Some heat an oven (tanwür) and the man sita in it, catches fire, and 
burns. The people ask him: “has the sweet basil of Paradise reached there 
(dja rasid) 1" and he answers them until he burns up and is dead. 

39. Others again who kill themselves by hunger and thirst are called Ansat.: 
Some die on the twentieth day and some survive up to thirty days. First they 
are unable to walk, then to sit, then to utter a word, [O 2818] then their senses 
are annihilated and they become like blocks of dry wood and finally they 
grow motionless and numb (bi-y-afsurand). 

40. A sect [208a] called *"Tar$ULT (spelt: t.rshdli) has the following custom. 
There is a tree named *batd 3 whose nature is such that coming out of the soil 
it grows up and then long twigs shoot out of it in every direction, and reaching 
the soil take root and grow up again and again. Left alone they would cover 
the province, but some (of the twigs) are pruned and some set fire to, so that 
it should acquire more strength (?).2 The people of this creed have a place 
where the waters of the River Ganges flow together. There stands a huge tree 
wide-spreading (pahn büs-shuda).* Under it they have fixed something which 
they call *iriéul “ trident ”. It is made of iron and is like a stake driven into 
(the soil), rising above the level of the river several tens of cubits (chand dah 
rash). It is hard as the hardest wood.* Its top forms three branches, each long, 
hard, sharpened, and neatly polished, so that it shines like fire. A man sits 
by (1) the course of the river (az gudhara-yi ab), close to the tree, reading a book 
and addressing the River Ganges: “O (yG 1) great one, either return, or 
(show) the road to Paradise! * Thou art a stream coming from the centre of 
Paradise and showing to the men [O 281b] the road thereunto (bad-ü kami 
rah numá'i) Blessed is he who climbs on to the tree and throws. himself on 
that stake." And the people there listen to it, and one of them olimbs on to 
the tree, flings himself on to the stake, outa himself to pieces on its blades, and 
falls into the river. And the people who are there pray for him and say: “ he 
is-gone to Paradise ”. 

41. There is a sect [lacuna] whose habit is to assemble daily [208a] on the 
spot where the Ganges unites (gird shaead) with the Yamuna (Jaun). Each 
brings a weapon as sharp as a sword, a dagger, or such like. One of these 
devotees who wishes to purify himself and. seeks approach to God, oomes near 
those people and they throw upon him whatever they have of garments, 
ornamenta, golden necklaces, bracelets, and suoh like, and they set upon him 
with all their sharp weapons, slay him and out him in two: they throw one 


1 *Anä4 “ not eating". 1 Vafa “ banyan tree”. Bpel: tab.r, 
s O. and O.: (à quevati bishiar gardad ? 

4 On tho Prayäga tree see Biruni il, 284 (tr. ii, 170). 

5 Va sitabri-yi g chin chibt har-chi sijabriar. 

* Possibly here too $3 . . . yd represent oxolamations: “o return, o show!” 
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part into the Ganges and the other into the Yamuna saying: “let these two 
streams take him to Paradise ”. 

42. There is & group among them from which devotees go out to the desert. 
A large throng accompanies such a man, reciting a prayer [O 262a] and 
encouraging him. Then he parts with them and site alone in the desert. Birds 
of prey (fuytir-+ shikara), such as eagles, hawks, falcons, gerfaloons (shahin), 
kites (ghalivash),1 ospreys (humdy),* and such like gather round him, while 
he sits quiet. The birds approach him growing bolder and bolder until they 
peck him with their beaks. They pierce his limbs, peck his flesh, and he keeps 
silent and does not resist ? until (the birds) have taken off his flesh and eaten it. 
He loses his life without making a movement. When these birds have eaten all 
his flesh (only) his bones remain, and when the birds are gone the onlookers 
(aM Gn nagzára) draw near and each takes a piece of the bones as a blessing. 
They carry the bones away, burn them in their houses and, at a moment of 
need, use them (ba-kdr därand) in the medicines administered to the patients 
(whose illness) is very grave. 

48, These were the records of the Indians which we have brought to light. 
What we have found, we have brought to light here. Success is from God and 
in him (we put our) trust. 

In the year = of the Hijra.* 

1 Mis govinda “ the pariah kite”. 

1 Contrary to the legendary auspidousness of the Mundy, this bird, in its private capacity, 
is only an wsiukhwdn-Ehotr “ bone-eater ". W. Henning identifies it with “ osprey < oesifrage ”, 
BSOAS., 1947, XII/1, p. 42. Y 


5 Va mor na-mikwnad? O. mirah 1 
* Bee Preface. O. has “on the 21 Dhul-Hrjja 1196 x. (27 November 1781)”. 





` Indo-Arica II 
By R. L. TusNzR 


Panjabi pabb — Avestic frabda- 


VESTIC has a series of compounds in which the word for ‘foot’, IE. 
*ped-, appears in its weakest ablaut grade, viz. -bd- : bibda-, Oribda-, 
vispabda- “ double, treble, universal fetter’. Corresponding to these Sanskrit 
has forms with full grade: devpád-, RV. nom. -pét, Pain. dví- ' two-footed ’, 
RV. trípád-, AV. séroapad-; also RV. apád- 'footless and, with other 
numerals, RV. odtuspad-, AV. sátpad-, VS. saptápad-, RV. astdpad-, fatdpad-, 
sahdsrapad- 


Most of the Sanskrit compounds in -pad- have corresponding thematic 
forms: VB. deípada-, SBr. dvípáda-, deipáda-, TS. tripáda-, KBr. trí-, Kaná. 
tripada-, SBr. cdtugpdda-, páfcapada-, RV. páficapada-, VS. sáfpada-, GopBr. 
saipada-, AV. saptápada-, lex. asfäpada- m. ' spider’, MBh. agiapdda-, Paficat. 
apada-, TS. apdddka-. It is not possible to say whether these are thematic 
extensions of compounds ending in -pad- or new compounds containing the 
thematic stems padá- n. and páda- m. ‘foot’. The accent of iripdda- points 
in this case at least to a thematic extension of trypád-. 1 

Avestic has two other words with the grade -bd- in abda nom. sg. f. ‘ not 
to be trodden on” 1 and upabdi (v. IL -a, -e) loo. 8g. ‘ ascent '.* The antiquity 
of this type is proved by similar isolated formations in Sanakrit and Greek : 
Skt. VB. ábda- m. ‘year’, wpabd-d-, 4- m. ‘noise of trampling’; Gk. 
dr(B8a ‘ day after a festival '.* i 

The thematic forms of oompounds with *-ped- are based on more than one 
ablaut grade of the second member: -bd- in the forms already quoted, *-pod- 
or *-pod- in Umbrian dupursus ' bipedibus ”, peturpureus,® and possibly Skt. 
~pad- before -bh- and -su case-endings, e.g. dvipáteu.* This variety points to an 
earlier type of compound in which *-ped- was a root-noun subject to vowel- 
alternation in its declension. Such a stem may survive in Avestio loo. sg. 
upabds. Nevertheless it is possible, perhaps even probable, that many of the 
actually recorded compounds of which the second member is athematio, such 


1. Perhaps rather ‘ untrodden ’. . 
* Eee also Note on p. 644. * Waokernagel, Ai.Gr., li, 1, p. 110. 
* Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wb. der idg. Spr., H, p. 24, suggest that those last two are to be 
` related more directly with the verbal root seen in Skt. pódwate, eto. 

š Buok, Gr. of Oscan and Umbriani, p. 62. 

* Wacokernagol, A1. Gr., ili, p. 285. But these are in fact of later occurrence than the corre- 
sponding forms with -pad-. 

! Waokernagel, op. cit., p. 238. H. Friak, Zur indoiramiachen u. griechischen Nominalbildemg, 
p. 58, can scarcely be right in proposing «pabd- as a possible secondary formation from thematic 
*wpabda-. Bat the v.l wpabda might be conoeiyed of as loo. ag. of an -i- stem (of. Skt. wpabdi-). 
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as Skt. dvipdd-, Gk. dlmovs, Lat. bipzs, are later crea 
within the individual languages, which have replac 
represented by Avestic bibda-. Two considerations su 

Firstly, these forms show no trace of zero grade - 
On the contrary their vocalization agrees with that of 
ros, bipes: pēs, duipdd- : pdd-. | 

Secondly, most of the forms containing the anci 
direct connection with the idea of ‘foot’: Gk. ér(B& 
Skt. dbda- ‘year’, upabdd- ‘noise of trampling’, 
bibda-, etc., ‘double fetter’. Where the word retai 
with ‘foot’, it is remodelled after the simpler: doy 
Even Avestic, in which more -bd- forms survive than 
Oripaëom, natap”, which may be either thematio or : 
abda ‘ untrodden ° is replaced in Ossetio by avad < *a 
the ancient ábda- remains as ' year’, but is replaced by 
* footleaa ".? 

This view is supported by the history of the wo: 
foot °, which in Avestio is frabda-. The corresponding f 
certainly to be read frafd.* Bartholoms's alternative 
to be based upon his erroneous assumption of & conson: 
for which he posits frapad- varying with frabd-. On t 
recorded, although considered ambiguous by Frisk š an 
point to a thematio stem frabda-, viz. aco. sg. frabdom, 
a consonant-stem frapad- the expected forms would b 
cf. simplex pidem pada and Skt. compound, e.g. nom. dt 
Even the ancient root-noun ksám-, which has the weal 
aco. ksdm, has nom. du. kgímá. Finally m the compou 
element, as both Frisk and Duchesne-Guillemin agr 
rather than a genitive in -as. 

In Sanskrit only a form with full vocalization, pre 
Petersburg Dictionary gives one reference, AV. vi. 2 
gen. du. prápadoh (not, be it noted, *prabdoh). Boehtlin; 
following them, ascribe to it feminine gender. For 
authority. Perhaps they unwittingly transferred to it t 
root-noun connected with prápadyate. Since compoui 
normally to retain the gender of the simpler, e.g. pra 


1 Duchesne-Guillemin, Les Composés de F Avesta, p. 181. 

* Professor H. W. Bailey, who has drawn my attention to thi 
oocurs in a passage connected with snow, so Oss. arad as an epiti 
footprinta, smooth ’. 

° Bkt. ápada- n. ' where one should not come’ or ‘ that which 
29.2) is a compound of padd- n. ' place’. 

* Communication from Professor H. W. Bailey. 

* Op. alt, p. 55. 1 

* Op. cdt., p. 35, but on p. 148 he postis the &thematio form. 
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we might expect prépad- ' forepart of the foot ' to have the gender of pád- m., 
which indeed Bartholomæ asoribes to it. This is borne out by the thematio 
extension in Pa. papada-, which though only attested in Abhidhanappadipikà 
277 is probably genuine, since its masculine gender! separates it from the 
Skt. prápada- ' forepart of the foot ’, of which the neuter gender ascribed to 
it in Amarakoga 2.6.2.22, is attested by prépadant in AV. viii. 6.15. Just as 
prápad- m. (1) is a new creation from the simplex pád- m. (replacing *prabda-), 
80 prépada- n. is a new creation from the simplex RV. padá- n. ‘ foot? rather 
than a thematic extension of prápad- m. 

The older Indo-Aryan *prabda- = Av. frabda- survives m Panjabi pabb m. 
* forepart of the foot’; Lahnda (Multani and W. Panjabi) pabb m. ‘ball of 
the foot’, (Awünk&ri) pab ‘toe’, (Jukes) pab f. (1) “ball or front part of 
sole of foot or shoe’; Sindhi pabu m. 3 ‘ ball of the foot’. 

In Indo-Aryan the first of a group of two stops, being unexploded, is 
assimilated to the second. The expected development of bd is therefore dd ; 
and this is found in Skt. édbda- m. > Pa. Pkt. sadda- m.; Pj. saddā m. 
‘invitation’; Lahnda (Mult.) sadd m. ‘shout’, (W. Pj.) sadd m., (Awan.) 
sad, (Jukes) sadd m.; Si. sadu -o m. I 

Pabb, eto., represent earlier *pradba- > MI. *pabba-. The metathesis of 
bd db was perhaps induced by the fact that it resulted in both syllables 
beginning with a labial. Two forms, one of which is due to a metathesis, may 
oo-exist in the speech even of an individual. But even if Middle Indian received 
both *padda- and *pabba- from earlier *prabda- and *pradba-, the second would 
have every chance of eventual survival, for *padda- clashes with *padda- 
< parda- m. ‘ breaking wind’ (> Pj. padd m., Lah. padd, pad m., Bi. padu m.). 
The not unnatural avoidance of a form of a word, homonymous with this, is 
borne out by the fact that the Sanskrit parda- párdate (though of IK. origin) 
aro recorded only by the lexicographers. 

There would not have been an equal urge to avoid the clash of *pabba- 
'forepart of the foot’ with a possible *pabba- ‘lotus’ < pádma- m.n. 
In Middle Indian Skt. -dm- has four developments: -dum-, -mÀ-, *-bb-, -dd-. 
In point of fact the simple pddma- survived only with the first two develop- 
ments: (1) Pa. paduma-, Pkt. paüma- pomma-, OBg. paurha ‘lotus’, Sgh. 
+ myuma ; of. Skt. padmanála- m. ‘ lotus-stalk’ : iss pawanar, Awadhi 
patinari, Hi. paundr m.; Skt. padmini- f. ‘lotus’: Pa. padwnint- f, Pkt. 
patimini-, Guj. (old) point, (mod.) poen f. ‘lotus’. (3) Pkt. pamha-, Khowar 
pom ‘name of two edible plante with either yellow or red leaves ',? Kashmiri 
pam-poí m. ‘lotus’, pamba-hükh m. gale of wild. rhubarb’: of. Skt. 
padmasaras- n. : Kah. pombasar m. “lake full of lotuses ' ; Skt. padmákta- n. : 
Ksh. pambuch, gen. °bachas, m. ‘lotus seed ?. 


P ns end, tembing papad2 of ETS Dedonga appeaii:to Be due to: tha METUS mistake 
as the lexicographers made for Skt. pnípad-. 

* Wrongly connected with Skt. pédma- in my Nepali Dictionary, 889 b 15. 

s From a MS, voosbulary of Khowar collected by Lieut.-Col D. L. R. Lorimer. 
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The third development with -bb- survives in the derivative padmini- f. 
> Pj. pabban f.“ lotus” ; Lah. pabbin f., (Jukes) pabin ; Si. pabini f. ‘lotus 
fruit ”.1 1 

Nevertheless it is perhaps significant that it is preoisely in those languages 
which show the development -dm- > -bb- and which preserve *pabba- 
< *prabda- that the derivative padmeni- has taken the place of the simple pédma- 
which otherwise would have clashed with *pabba- ' forepart of the foot’. 

Yimally, the new prápad- with ita thematio extension Pa. papada- remained 
at least into the Pali period fully intelligible from its formation. Why then did 
it not survive into Modern Indo-Aryan, instead of its more ancient, but less 
readily intelligible, rival *prabda- 1 At least this can be said, it would have 
clashed in form with the descendants of Skt. prapd- : Kumaoni pau, Hi. id. £., 
Pj. id. m. (see Nep. Dict. s.v. pauwa). 

Note.—G. Morgenstierne, Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages, ii, pp. 193-4, 
suggests derivation of Munji ovd ‘ford’ and possibly Wakhi wdek ‘path’ - 
from * à-bda-, and Baluchi badak ‘ beach impassable at high tide’ from abda-. ` 

1 The only other instance I know of a word with Skt. -dm- surviving in modern Indo-Aryan 
is VB. édmas- n. ‘ flood’, Pin. odma- m. ' wetting’, with bb- in Kumaoni wob ‘ wetness’, and 
-dd- in Pkt. odda- ' wet’, Hi. od m. ‘ wetness’, odd ‘ wet ' , Bg. odd ‘wet’, Ass. oda ' half-dried ', 
Or. oda ‘ wetness’, oda ‘wet’. This fourth development, -dm- > -dd., appears in Sit. chádman- 
n. ' roof, covering’: Pa. chadda- n. ' roof, vell ' (Pkt. chaéema-, choma-, chamma- m.n, ‘ covering, 
deceit’); Bg. chad ‘roof’ (B. K. Chatterji, Bengali Language, p. 506, wrongly < chalira-); 
*asacchadman- : Mar. osad +f. ‘shade’. If, as evidenced above, -dd- represents the regular 


development of -dm- in Hindi and Bengali, these languages may have adopted the forms based 
on paduma- (< pddma-) to avoid a clash with the descendant of perda-. 





Sanskrit rdjas 
^ By T. Borrow 


I 


N etymology long current among Indo-Europeanists runs as follows: 
Gk. épeBos “ the dark underworld” (¿oe Bevy dç “ dark, gloomy ”, épauvés 
“black, dark ”), Goth. rigis “ darkness ” (riqizyas “ to become dark ", rigiseins 
“ dark") Arm. erek “evening”, Skt. rdjas “darkness, dimness ; dark space, 
space ; dark mist, mist, cloud, atmosphere ; dust, dirt ; pollen ; arable land (as 
black) ; the darkening quality, passion, emotion ; the second of the three gunas 
whose nature is active, urgent, and variable ". As far as the first three languages 
are concerned the equation is simple and straightforward; but the Sanskrit 
word creates difficulty on account of the extreme variety of meanings which 
it is said to possess, and the semantic problems which this involves. 2 

It is a matter of common experience with an ancient and obscure text like 
the Rgveda, that when a word is given a wide, fluid, and variable range of 
meanings by the interpreters, this is usually a sign that the meaning of the 
word is not properly understood. It is necessary therefore to examine in some 
detail the meaning of the word rájas in the Rgoeda, to see whether it is possible 
to avoid this semantic chaos. . 

Out of all the meanings quoted above the most usual one which interpreters 
of the Rgoeda give to this word is “ space ” (or synonymous terms, “extent, 
expanse ”, eto.). This meaning has emerged from a study of the contexts in 
which the word is used, and not from etymology. Since the word is of vary 
frequent occurrence in the text, there is sufficient evidence to impose this 
meaning, and to a large extent it has bean generally adopted. The etymology 
mentioned above would not suggest this meaning, and the fact that it has been 
widely adopted in spite of difficulties of the proposed etymology, indicates 
how strong the contextual evidence is. The following passages may be quoted 
as illustrating this meaning of rájas:— ——— 

1.50.7, ví dyám egy rájas priha, dha mimano aktibhth | pdéyah jónmáns 
sürya “You traverse the sky, the broad expanse, measuring the days by 
means of the twilighta, watching the creatures, O Sun " ; 2.31.2, yid aédoah 
pádyäbhis tétrato rdjah prthivyih sánau jénghananta päniblih “ When the swift 
steeds, traversing the distance with their steps, beat on the surface of the earth 
with their hoofs ” ; 1.62.5, of bhtimya aprathaya Indra sdnu, divé rája para 
astabhäyah “ You extended the surface of the earth, O Indra, and you supported 
on high the expanse of the sky " ; 8.77.5, nd wa vivydoa rája Indra pérthioam 
“The extent of the earth is not big enough to contain you, Indra”; 9.22.5, 
eté mysid émartyäh sasrodmso ná $a$ramuh | tyaksanto pathó rdjah “ These pure, — 
immortal (streams of soma juice) have not tired flowing, desiring-to-cover the 
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whole extent of their path (reach the end of their journey 
víévam pári cakram rájah “ With their powers they have 
of space”; 1.85.2, d krgnéna rdjasd vdriamdnah “ Movin 
space”; 1.52.14, ná yásya dudviprüWt ánu vydoo, nd 
dnasiA “Heaven and earth are not equal to him in siz 
not reached the limit of his extent”. It is frequent in: 
of “ the regions of space ", e.g. 6.7.7, ví yó naa d 
wise one who measured out the regions of space ” ; 7.2: 
münam réjäma “ The regions of space do not gênah 
Tn the dual the reference is to the two spaces occupied 
1.160.4, sha man rajah sukratüydya “ Who with his 
the two spaces ” ; 6.15.9, dutó devdnadm rdjast sám Was 
Terona ia s HEE of the gods”. In particular ráj 
intermediate space, bounded on the one aide by the sky 
by the earth, and distinguished from them, e.g. 10.129. 
paró yát °“ The (intermediate) space did not exist, nor th 
it”; Vdlakhilya 9.9, ergabhó divé rdjasah prihsuyah, 8 
dictionary of Bóhthlingk and Roth this is taken as tl 
& survey of the passages quoted above, and particularly 
rdjah and devé rajah, show that it is a secondary and sp 

If we examine the translation of the Rgveda by Ge 
the vast majority of cases he translates the word as ab 
the word “space” (Raum, Rattme) or by more or le 
(Strecke, Wegstrecke, Luftraum, Luftkreis, Welt, We 
few cases he gives quite different meanings, namely (1) 
mist, (3) dust. Now these meanings are not only difficul 
meaning “space ”, they are also difficult to reconcile v 
strong evidence, and not merely the guesswork whicl 
interpreting the Rgveda, would be necessary before su 
acoépted m these sporadio passages in the case of a word 
is perfectly clear and beyond doubt. Actually there is ni 
most of the cases where Geldner produces these meanings 
(or a similar term) fits just as well. 

To take first the meaning “ darknees”’, a survey 
Geldner has translated in this way fails to reveal any 
meaning is essential or in which the usual meaning, “ 
unsuitable. In 10.8.6, bhúvo yajAdsya rdjasas oa netd, 
were the leader of the sacrifice, and the leader through d 
forced; the natural meaning is “ you are the leader c 
space, i.e.) of the whole universe ”. The phrase is lik 
quoted above (though there rájas is used in ita more : 

1 $yaks-: Des. Vad with reduplication as in iyarti, Bartholoma 


to yaka when compounded with pra: 3.7.1, pré sarerate dirghém i 
forward to obtain long lfe ”. 
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verse 10.105.7, vájram yas cakré suhdnaya dásyave hirimasé kiriman | árutahanus 
ádbkwutam na rdjah, is somewhat obscure, but there is no reason to think that 
rájas has any other than its ordinary sense here. In 5.59.5, süryo má odksi 
rájaso eisárjane, the rendering ' your eye is like the sun on the dismissal of 
darkness ” is plausible at first sight, but other interpretations are possible, 
e.g. “at the creation of (space, Le.) the universe” (visarjana : of. 10.129.6). 
In 1.164.14, süryasya cákpü rdjasasiy dortam, “ covered with darkness” or 
"eoyered with mist" would make sense, but-a rendering “ surrounded by 
space ” would do as well In 10.45.3, trêfye wd rdjasi tasthiodmsam, Geldner 
translates “im dritten Dunkelraum ". The addition of Dunkel- is obviously 
gratuitous, since the reference is simply to one of the threefold divisions of 
space, heaven, earth, and the intermediate space. We. have seen that the dual 
rájass “ the two spaces ” is practically synonymous with “ heaven and earth ”, 
and so Geldner usually translates it: e.g. 9.68.9, maht apdré rájasi ‘‘ die beiden 
grossen endlosen Welten ". In two cases, however, he makes it an elliptic dual 
meaning “light and darkness " (or “ night and day "), but there is no need 
for this interpretation, nor any reason why in these two passages rdjas should 
not mean what it usually means. In the first case, 6.9.1, dha oa krendm dhar 
ürjyunam ca vá vartete rájass vedydhhih means apparently “ day and night move 
separately round the two worlds”; and 7.80.1, vivartdyoniim rdjass sámante, 
may be rendered “ (dawn) that unfolds (develops, opens up, i.e. illuminates) 
the whole of the two world-spaces ". | 

From this it is clear that there is no really satisfying reason for assuming 
a rájas “ darknees " in the Rgveda. In cases where it has been suggested, the 
normal meaning suits the context as well as, and often better than, the meaning 
“ darkness”. This is important from the point of view of etymology since the 
equation quoted above depends largely on the supposed oocurrence of the 
meaning “ darkness ” in Sanskrit. 

The same applies to the passages where the meaning “ mist, vapour" 
` has been suggested. Thus in 1.35.2, d krenéna rájasá cértamänah means “ moving 
hither through dark spaoe". The normal meaning fita perfeotly, and oon- 
sequently there can be no justification for assuming a different one. 

The case of the meaning “ dust" is worthy of more serious consideration 
than the other two just discussed, because rdyas '' dust” is familiar in later 
Sanskrit and certainly occurs in the Atharva-veda. There would therefore be 
no objection to accepting such a meaning in the Rgveda if the context indicated 
it. But mostly where it has been suggested the usual Vedic meaning fita better. 
Thus in 10.75.7, pári jráyāmsi bharate réjämsi, which Geldner totally mis- 
translates, the juxtaposition of the word jrágas “ expanse " makes it certain 
that rdjas here is used in ita usual Vedic sense. The meaning dust is possible 
in 8.43.6, krend rdjamet patsutdh prayáse jätévedasah, but it is not necessary 
since we could also render '' black stretches of territory lie at the feet of Agni 
in his course”. ' 

From this survey it emerges that the meaning of rájas in the Rgveda is 


^ 


` 


z 
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simple and straightforward, and the bewildering variety of meanings to be 
found in the dictionaries can be dispensed with as far as this text is oonoerned. 
Any etymology must be based on the meaning “ space, extent, expanse, eto.”, 
and it is clear that a connection of a word having this meaning with other Indo- 
European words meaning “darkness” is up against considerable semantio 
difficulties. Furthermore, bearing in mind this meaning, a much more satis- 
factory, and indeed obvious, etymology is available. That is to be found in 
the root raj- “to stretch out, make straight ” and its correlates: Skt. rf-, 
rfijate “ to make straight ”, irajyati “to put in order, arrange ”, 196 “ straight”, 
spl rdjistha-, ráji- f. “direction”, Av. raz- “to stretch, make straight", 
Gk. dpéymw “stretch out", Goth. ufrakjan éxretvar, Lat. rego, oto. Skt. 
rdjas °“ space, expanse ” is simply and naturally “ that which is stretched out, 
extended " (of. “ extent ” from the rt. ten), and the formation, & neuter noun 
in -as from the verbal root raj- “ to stretch out ", is of the normal type. Lat. 
regio from the same root can be compared (“region " will often translate rdjas) ; 
in form it corresponds more directly to Skt. rájt- direction. 

In view of the satisfactory nature of this etymology the old comparison, 
rdjas: épeBos, eto., must certainly be dropped. If there were a word rájas 
“ darkness " in the Veda, it would have to be a homophone of and not identical 
with rdjas “space”. But a survey of the evidence shows that there is no 
foundation for assuming such & meaning. 

Confirmation of this etymology is available from the Avesta. In Avestan 
there ocours, though only rarely, a word razah-. Bartholomm quotes a context 
which makes it clear that the two words are identical: dire asahs razawhgm. 
Compare the phrase, RV., 10.49.6, düré paré rdjasah “ at the distent extremity 
of space ". Similarly the Av. phrase means “ in a remote district of the regions 
of space (of the world)”. The plural rdjamst is common in the Rgveda in the 
sense of “ the regions of space ” or “ the regions of the world ", and it is this 
same use of the plural which occurs in the Avestan passage. Bartholomæ 
compared Av. razah- to Skt. ráAas “ secret, secret place ". He was not able 
to compare rdjas, because the accepted etymology demanded a -- of different 
origin in Banskrit. But the derivation of rdjas from raj- “to stretoh out" 
makes it possible to equate the two words, and the meaning of rdjas “ space, 
region ” is more suitable for comparison with that of Av. razah- in this passage, 
than is that of rdhas. Corpses were not hidden, they were simply taken a long 
way away ; the reference is to the wide open spaces, not holes and secret places. 
This equation shows that the 7- of rájas represents IE. 4, and confirms the 
derivation from the root raj- “ to stretch ". 

Skt. rdjas then must be separated from Gk. épeBos and ita group. There 
is, however, one word in Sanskrit which can be connected with this group, 

namely rajant f. night. The Gk. adjectives épeflevvós and épeuvés are used 
` in stereotyped combinations with vóg “night” (épeBevvr wif, ¿peny vif) ; 
likewise from an IE. adj. *reg*enó- we get in Skt. the feminine rajané, which 
must orginally have been an adjective used in conjunction with nak- 
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“night ”, and eventually acquired independent status. Any other derivation, 
e.g. from raf- “ to be bright, light ”, or raj- “ to dye red ”, appears semantically 
impoesible. 


- 


II 


The word rájas “ space ” is found also in the Atharva-veda, e.g. 13.2.43, 
stryam vaydm rdjasi keiydniam gätuvidam havämahe nédhamänah “ Seeking 
help we call upon the Bun dwelling in the firmament, who finds paths”, but 
later it disappears. In the Brahmanas rdjas “ space ” is found only in mantras 
which are cited. Instead, we find from the Atharva-veda onwards a word rdjas 
meaning “‘ dust ” or “dirt”. The meaning is so different from that of rdjas 
“space ”, that it must obviously be treated as a different word, a homophone, 
since it-i8 obviously inipossible that a word meaning v space, € extent ”, eto., 
can suddenly develop the meaning of “ dirt ” 

À few examples may be cited from the earlier literature : Ar. 12.1.57, 
déva voa rdjo dudhawe vi thm jénän yd dksiyan prihivim yid djdyata “ As a 
horse the dust, she has shaken off those people who dwelt upon the earth since 
she was-born " ; 12.1.51, ydsyam véto matarifvéyate, rdjamsi krnodmáé cydodyams 
oa erkgán “ On whom the wind, Mütari$van, goes about, creating dust and 
felling the trees”; GopathaBr. 1.1.28, rivijah pardbhavants yajamäno rajasá- 
padhuasyah érutsé oûpadhoastä tig[haty “ The priests fail, the sacrificer is 
corrupted with impurity and the scripture remains oorrupted ". In JasmBr. 
(Caland, Seleoisons, p. 270) occurs a legend that a people named Rajas and 
Rajiyas arose from dust (pämsu-) scattered by Indra on the breast of Kutsa ; 
this indicates a rajas synonymous with pomsu-.° The derivative rajasyd- 
dusty occurs at VS. 16. 45, where it is used in conjunction with pémsavyi-. 
In Classical Sanskrit- rajas in the sense of “dust, dirt”, also “pollen”, ia 
frequent and familiar; it also means "impurity, defilement ” in general 
. (specialized in rajasvald), and psychologically certain impure and undesirable 
emotions which are a hindrance to salvation: Mn. 12.26, ragadvesau rajah 
emriam “ rajas is said to be love and hate ". This rajas in the sense of spiritual 
defilement forms one of the three gunas of the Sämkhya system, at first a purely 
psychological division, later elevated to the status of coamogonical principles. 
In Pali rajo or raja means (1) "dust, dirt”, and (2) “stain, defilement, 
impurity " in a paychological sense, namely raga, dosa, moka. In Jaina Prakrit 
raya- is frequent in the meaning “ dust ”, and it is also used figuratively in 
the sense of spiritual impurity or defilement, Uttarádhy. 3.11, tavasst viriyam 
laddhum samwuds mddhune rayam. 

The meaning of the later rdjas is therefore perfectly clear. Its primary and 
original meaning is “dust, dirt” and its secondary and figurative meaning 
is that of “ moral defilement ”. There is no complication here, provided that 
no attempt is made to connect it with Vedio rójas, which has a totally different 
meaning. As regards ita etymology, it ia quite clear that neither the root raj- 
meaning “to dye, colour” nor raf- “to be bright" has the right sense for 
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any connection to be possible with them. It is nex 
elsewhere, and in fact the root from which it may be de 
both of form and meaning, appears somewhat disg 
&dhere ". This root is abnormal in form and has quite c 
from the past participle lagna-, on the basis of which 
lagat has been formed (Pali has the double conso: 
According to the usual system the rpot would appear as 
tive r, raj-. From this rájas “ dust, dirt ", i.e. “ that 
to the person " is regularly derived. The palatal for o 
regular in this type of noun (vacas, eto.). 

The absence of the regular verb forms correspo 
lagna- is only apparent. When we examine the m 
dictionary under raj- ' to colour ” we find that ther 
meanings: (1) raj- " to be coloured ” (razas, raftjaya 
rakta- ‘dyed’; red ”), and (2) raj “ to be attached to ” ( 
rakta-, anurakta-). The second of these meanings oor 
in lagna- and raj- in rajas, and it is quite clear tha 
etymologically, and that m the verb raj-, rajyats tw: 
roots have been confused. 

There are further possible connections af this root 
saj “to be attached " appears in the North-West w 
Thus samga = sañga- is quotable from the Kharosthi 
Khotanese texte, and in modern times Shina has go 
“to be attached”. In view of the usual phonetic develop 
an initial g may be expected to represent er-, and this 
araj “ to attach” appearing dialectically beaide saj. 
root never appears in this form, but it is found as a 
“ garland " (i.e. that which is attached or put on to th 
wise isolated. The existence of this type of variant ca 
examples. Familiar examples are Skt. bhary-, bhar 
con-boing “ oonfringit " : Lat. frango, eto., and Skt. ! 
experience ", Let. fungor: Lat. fruor, Germ. brauche 
Skt. gambhird- “ deep” : OSL globokü ; Skt. jrmi 
zambin ; Skt. grabh- “to take”, Av. grab-, eto.: C 
these cases there appears a sporadic loss of r, of the same 
English speak as opposed to German sprechen. The 
is to be explained in the same way. 

Turning to raj, lag it is pretty evident that this 
araj- with loss of the initial sibilant. This might be an ei 
development, but it is not neceasarily so. There ar 
unstable s initially in consonant groups both in Sansk1 
European languages (Wackernagel, i, 230). In the c 


1 H. W. Bailey, BSOAS., XI, 776. 
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a + liquid we find for instance lavand “salty” (secondarily “ salt”) 
< “slavand-: Lat. sal, etc. In the same way the development of sraj to raj-, 
lag is explicable without recourse to the theory of Prakrit influence. 

Finally it may be observed that the root sj “ to let go” has been oon- 
taminated to some extent with sraj “ to attach”. Compounded with sam 
it always means “ to bring together, connect, attach’. The same meaning is 
also found in connection with other prefixes and occasionally in the case of 
the simple verb. Except in composition with sam Bóhtlingk and Roth suggest 
emending the texts widely and substituting saj. This would seem to be 
unnecessary. The natural explanation is that the root 87 has in certain contexts 
taken on this meaning from the root sraj, which it so closely resembles. A weak 
form sr “to attach” may at one time have existed in some conjugationsl forms 
of the root sraj “to attach”, and this will account for the root srj- (: srgta-) 
having acquired to some extent a meaning which is more or less the opposite 
of its origmal and proper meaning. 


The Self and its Complications 
By W. Srupn 


EFORE coming to the main argument I should like to plaoe before the 
reader some general observations which have taken an ever firmer hold 
of me the more I have had to do with literary productions of the past. 

In all our dealing with literary documents of the past we are confronted 
with words, and we do not know what these words meant to those who used 
them, because we are not born and bred into these words: they are not part 
of our life-experienoe, they are more or less phantoms. How then can a recon- 
struction of & view of the world which these words are supposed to reflect and 
describe, be correct and true to the reality which they represented to those 
who described this reality m these words? How can such a reconstruction 
after long stretches of time be correct when we constantly substitute our own 
view of the world as it is now, and our own words with which we are familiar 
as the expression of our world t Our view is so totally different from the 
view of the first users of ancient words that we necessarily move in a fog of 
self-deception. The classifications into which we fit the phenomenal world of 
to-day do not tally with those into which the ancients divided their limited 
horizon and their simple pioture of the world. Their first principles were 
different from ours. How different were all their ideas of time and space, of 
soul and self, of sun and sky, of gods and demons, from our ideas! How can 
we possibly think and hope to get a right view of that world which is long 
dead and will never return 1 

We must never forget that those figures which go under the names of 
Indra, Varuna, Brahma, are not figures of speech, but real embodiments of. 
living forces moving on the divine stage of the world's drama. We who live 
in an age of crippled imagination see these personages under a coating of 
scientific whitewash and think of them as abstractions devoid of life. To 
the Hindu and Buddhist, however, they are not fictions, but live and have 
their being with and among the people in whom they are interested. Our 
historical understanding is one-sided, and in our investigations we are too 
prone to look at the oo-eristent as consecutive and to judge that which is 
independent as dependent, the inter-related as causally related, and facts as 
results rather than as symptoms. We constantly forget that there is no uniform 
principle in any happening and its recording. Life and nature are multi- 
principled, and logical opposites need not be opposites in reality. Therefore 
no translation can be true, just aa little as anybody can translate himself into 
another body unless he becomes that body. No two people can view the same 
world alike. There is never any understanding without some misunderstanding, 
and how can we know what all these things meant to the anciente and to people 
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different from ourselves if we do not even know what these things mean to 
ourselves, not to mention their ultimate reality ? 


In the whole history of Buddhist philosophy there has perhaps never been 
a more debated and a more misunderstood term than anafid, Le. an-aita, 
non-self. Ad as “ myself" is as much a reality as satia (satva, being) is, and 
the simplest and most feasible view of anattà is that it comprises everything 
that is not myself. This had from old times been its meaning, vix. the unreality 
of the phenomenal world in contrast to the reality of the (inner) self and 
substance of the individual. What this atta is the Buddha did not say: he 
did not need to state it since it was 80 well known and self-evident. It was 


° 8o much more relevant to state what it was not, because here people made the 


greatest blunders, and that he did do clearly and unambiguously. f 

The better to understand this position, let us briefly analyse the argument 
which the Buddha put forth in his very first sermon. It consists of two funda- 
mental logical statements or propositions and one resulting ratio-ethical 
conclusion, and the whole argument proceeds on the negative basis. The first 
two negations are made from the watch-towers of the positive, Le. from atta 
and mtoca ; for I could not judge negatively if I were not on the ground of the 
positive, even at the risk of the paradox that everlasting impermanence is the 
only permanent thing in the Universe. This is the argument: A. (1) All visible 
form (rüpam, body, eto.) is not myself ; if it were myself, then form (body, eto.) 
would not be subject to illness (since I would naturally desire health and 
happiness), and one would be at liberty to say: “this my body shall be so, 
and this my body shall not be so ". But as the body is not myself (i.e. ainoe 
I have no unrestricted power over it), form, eto., is not myself." (2) All form 
is impermanent. This is taken for granted without argument. It could of 
course not be asserted if there were not a permanent point somewhere from 
which this observation is made. (3) What is impermanent is, of course (without 
argument), unpleasant (fraught with unhappiness), and with regard to 
impermanence and unhappiness it would not be fit to say: “this is mine, 
it is I, it is myself”. When one realizes that, one comes to the final conclusion 
that world-sbnegation is the only salvation (way to happiness). B. Combining 
the three qualities mentioned, we ask: “Is that which is anioca and dukkha 
myself $" The answer is: “ No, it does not belong to the aiid, it is anata”, 
implying as self-understood that ata (myself) is essentially nicos permanent, 
and sukha happy. The practical consequence to be drawn and applied to one’s 
action is that one keeps aloof from all that is not one-self, from all the world 
of phenomena and illusion, that one tries by self-training to attain dispassionate- 
ness, the breaking up of passions, peace (mbbana) in oneself, by leading the 


1 The argument put forth here holds good equally for the other four khandhas, constituents 


i ee ee E aoe Ld 
| the reality underiymg these concepts baffles understanding. 
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godly life, the brahmacariys, and becoming even he 
(brahma-bhüt'atta).! 
On the subject of this sermon we have to make the 
What is said of rüpa (form), ete., is not a charact 
but a description of it from the view of somebody’s in 
this connection “self” implies autonomy and. freedor 
rendering of anattä would be (if this translation would 
“unselfish ", viz. not having any properties of self in : 
are and nof lending itself to be used by a self as we u 
Since the phenomenal world is autonomous and 
disposal over it, it is not myself. Freedom of disposal 
alone: otherwise I should not be able to talk about 
my moral action. For, as the Upanishad says, the sel 
and future (tno bhütabhaeyastya), i.e. it is its own kar 
the phenomenal world is master of ita own and has ite ) 
Anattä is something other than self, this “ self ” f 
use of Bima abstracted from myself, ourselves, eto. It 
in the formulation of 8 logical statement although in : 
does not exist by itself. The phrase rüpam anata mt 
that the body cannot be credited with our self-qualitie 
on and a limitation of our free disposition. It is quite 
to its own innate laws. It is the primordial riddle. On i 
“golf” and “ non-eelf" are contained in the same U: 
8 connection, a link between: the two disparate thing 
to which we now turn our attention. 


The phenomenon of karmahaafrom timeimmemorialb 
of all phenomena of this Universe. It has received the : 
On the whole it has been felt to be the most gigantic aru 
It is “ Fate ” in all its aspects, and its inescapability is 
the simile that men are “like cattle led to slaughter " (£ 

Who is responsible for this destructive element in 
Is it Yama or Mara or Maccu-rajé (death in another as 
ita primordial condition, is it God or my own action f 
defmite: it is sometimes the one and sometimes the c 
the same time. For has there ever been even a human 
consistent in thought and action ? Itis only the fact whic 
which is as it is and incidentally (80 we assume in good 
How then oan I get at the source of this fact, the oi 
Fate; which is the way out if there ts any way at al 
invent a philosophy which disposes of this evil of etern: 
refer it to the non-self and get out of the responsibility. . 


1 Compare such passages as Majjkiena, I, 941 sq.; IIT, 195 ac 
and Bhg., 5.24, 18.53. 
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into the dilemma of either becoming selfless by becoming everything, or of 
becoming selfiah and finding salvation by cutting themselves off from the world 
and becoming wise by themselves alone, so that they become the “ pratyeka- 
buddhas ", the “ each-for-himself-awakened ones ”. The others, on the other 
hand, the ordinary people, try other ways of escape from the self, from their 
own reeponsibility. They push aside that dreadful thing called karma and make 
it an external foroe. Or they try the way of submission to another's authority 
for protection and help. They sacrifice something as a gift of propitiation, and 
since self-sacrifice is too difficult and too complicated they put their cares"on 
the saviour, or they get round the Lord of Death in one way or another. Or 
they square their account with the law of retribution in the department of 
ethios, trying to reconcile karma with dharma. They do this by a kind of 
precarious self-flattery called merit. It is at this pomt that the machinery of 
vicarious sacrifice and indulgences sets in as the formal institution of the Church. 

What is the vis a tergo in all this, the propelling motive in this striving of 
the anguished soul! It is the ory: away from eternal death and darkness, up 
to the light of eternal life. Eternal life at all and any cost, even at the cost of 
blind and duped self-deception. Otherwise everything will be loet. 

Many have been the devices for assuring oneself of salvation and for gaining 
eternal life as an ever-continued chance of making good what it has bean our 
bad luck to do wrong. And in so far as all devices are activities arising from 
the depths of man’s groping and nebulous mind and reaching up to the dizzy 
heights of the Immeasurable, they are all endeavours which cannot stop at 
ordinary, material, happy-go-lucky means. They must be more drastic, more 
powerful, they need to be nothing short of magio, for they are designed to work 
the stupendous miracle of conquering the Conqueror Death. 


The first bridge over the gulf which separates man’s and Nature’s action 
(karma) is fath, and its sphere ja worship and sacrifice. Primitive (and popular) ` 
Buddhiam is essentially a religion of faith, and the “ Great Man ” (Mahdpurisa), 
the Hero who leads the faithful out of the desert of misery and suffering to 
the oasis of Ambrosia, is the Buddha. 

Under this category we meet with various forms of divine service: hero- 
worship, prayer, meditation, and other spiritual exercises. Gäthäs, sütras, 
and mantras are chanted and recited not for the effect of their truths on the 
mind and heart of the reciter, but for the effect of their hidden truth (which 
as such is too profound to be understood) upon the invisible beings for whose 
sake these formulas are recited. If the song and the truth in its words find the 
approval and pleasure of that “deity ", then the latter will bestow pleasing 
gifts upon the singer. It is not the truth which counts or has effect, but the 
magic and the charm of this truth. Thus the essence and the process of worahip 
is one of occult psycho-chemistry. An asseveration (satyakriya) can be both 
a propitiation and a curse. The GIt& says: “look after the gods and the gods. 
shall look after you ". The term used here occurs also in the Buddhist catechism 
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as bhävanä, which finds application in the religious life called brahmacariya or 
brahmaoïhära. It is the furtherance and propitiation of the heavenly beings 
as well as of the whole Universe by the supreme qualities of a purified, equi- 
poised, and hallowed character. 

Pali Buddhism as hero-worship has undergone the usual fate of stepping- 
down, of the development of outgrowths which covered and suffocated the 
living tree, the materialization of the spiritual by unessentials taking the place 
of essentials, superstition and ignorance becoming rampant through lack of 
thought and mental inertia. On the period of fervent worship follows 8 period 
of stagnation of ideas and ideals, where true mystery is replaced by preoarious 
magic, worship of the Master by worship of his relios, priceless release (vimoksa) 
by cheap escapes. All these are built up as a bulwark against the impact of 
the machinery of karma (karma-yanira) both in the undifferentiated state of 
Nature and in the moral nature of man. It is here, in the interlinking and inter- 
dependence of natural and moral law (dharma), the connection between the 
(metaphorical) action of Nature and the (real) action of man, that the insoluble 
character of karma becomes most evident. These two aspects are referred to 
at Sutiantpdta, 654: “by karma proceeds the world, by action proceeds 
mankind ” (kammanä vattat loko, kammand vatiats paja). In the latter sphere 
alone man can modify the fate of the world through his own dharma, and only 
in the human sphere is the mutual influence of: dhamma and kamma under- 
standable and workable. What in the last resource and in the universal sense 
Karma is, nobody can know, and “ even the sages are bewildered here " (BA&y., 
4.16). The wisest thing (and here the Buddha voiced the opinion of the common 
folk) is to leave the problem alone and not to worry about it. The only way of 
fully squaring karma and life is through magio (mayî — Buddhist sddhs, but 
the Buddha's mother is Maya). Krishna is subject to karma, but also above it 
(see Bhg., 7.12: his magic nature is superimposed on his incarnate nature), 
and the same applies to the Buddha (op. the gāthās of the Angulsmdlasutia). 
To the metaphygician the dilemma arises here: cause or no-oause, freedom or 
bondage t Which popular religious philosophy solves by making both super- 
men, Krishna and Buddha, spontaneously create and unoreate themselves.1 
This item should be added to the lore of the marks of the Great Man (mahäpurisa- 


lakkhanä) : “ supermen are born and die ad kb.” 


The second bridge to the '' farther shore ” lies in the realm of man’s character 
and conscious control As the Buddha (like Krishna) has power over nature 
by means of his magic, 80 every human being can gain power and control over 
nature, and in particular over his own nature, by means of a practice of 
“ harneeamg " the uncontrolled (untamed) forces within himself. This kind of 
elemental control has never lost ita magio nature, and the superman who is 

1 The root 4/srj is used in both places, vix. diminam srjêmy” aham: T (spontaneously) 


create myself, Bhg., 4.7 ; and dyw-sankhdram ossaji : he diamissed the lfe-oonstituent, Digha- 
nikaya, IT, 106, op. B. Skt. bhavasamskiram apotsrjan munik, Disyaeadana, 203. 
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“ yoked in the yoke ” (yogayukidima Skt.), or self-established in the foundation 
(pradhána ; pahitattä Pal) oan achieve miracles out of his own resources. 
It will be worth while to discuss the problem of yoga with a few words. 

All life's striving as a serious and fully conscious endeavour to make the 
best of it, is yoga. lt is both practice and theory of the ways that lead to 
happiness and peace, It is the hygierie of the spiritual life and the building of 
character. It is self-mastery. Ite essence is watchfulness and self-reoollectednees. 

The literal meaning of the word yoga is “ yoke ", and we find it used as 
such in the labour of the farmer who, with his team of oxen, ploughs his mother 
Earth. There is a double indication in this yoke: it is a sign of taming and 
harnesaing the wild animal, and an instrument for doing efficient work. There- 
from derives the general procedure which aims at obtaining greater power 
than man possesses in his natural, primitive state. At a more developed stage 
it ig a device for gaining superhuman faculties, principally knowledge. 

Another more occult side of yoga is the determination to gain masterahip 
over the dark and obstructing forces, and yoga may, be called the counter- 
force and conquest of natural nooessity. For this end a special training is 
required, consisting in perfect self-control and exhibiting the attitude of 
unoonoernedness, of equanimity and stoic endurance. Whatever method one 
may follow in this training, the main purpose is to achieve perfect oneness with 
the governing faotors of the Universe, vis. Dharma and Karma. Thus, in the 
surrender to the Law, yoga assumes the character of renunciation, the recogni- 
tion of inescapable destiny. 

Pali Buddhism agrees in this respeot with all other Indian systems and 

. a comparison with the Bhagavadgïtä, for example, shows a remarkable similarity 
- in detail The terminology of Pali may sometimes differ, but the essence of 
the process is identical. In Pali the word yoga most frequently appears in the 
meaning of bondage, fetter, occasionally of magio power, and the main subetitute 
for the brahmanio word is appamäda and sometimes padhäna. The advioe 
given at Dhammapada, v. 168, “ get up, do not give in, fulfil your duty” 
might have been put into Krishna’s mouth when he closes the fourth “ instruo- 
tion " with “ apply yourself to your duty and get up ". The last words of the 
dying Buddha centred around this very theme: ‘without ever remitting 
exercise control ”, to which Krishna's last word to Arjuna (closing ch. 6 of 
Bhg.) “be a yogi” sounds like an echo. 


What now is the goal, the end, the salvation achieved by this yoga, by dint 


of hard work, in order to gain power and mastery over the dark forces of - 


obstruotion ؟‎ It is peace, bliss, literally indescribable happiness. There are 

many words denoting this paradisiac state, but two are tlie best known and 

most significant ones, vis. sānis and mérvina. Of these, Pali sants and sama 

(= éomas) refer to this life and signify not only peace of mind and peace of 

heart, but that of body and every particle of life in the body, of ita atoms and 

elements. They are even applied to the elementa of the whole physical world, 
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the ‘sankAdras, and the famous stanza uttered by the king of the gods, Sakka, 


ab the passing away of the Buddha (often referred to as “the essence of. 


Buddhism") says: ‘“‘impermanent are the elements, destined to rise and 
pass; they break again after coming to birth: pleasant is their peace (tesam 
vüpasamo sukho) ". Thus we understand that the peace of the world, ita tran- 
quillity, and its poise is given with the peace of the individual. 

. The sphere of méroëna (Pali nebbana) is best described by the word coupled 
with which it occurs hundreds of times both in Brahmanism and in Buddhism : 
amria (Pali amata): Ambrosia, Immortality. This Amaia is a fixed state of 
eternal happiness apart from and beyond the range of samsdra, the cyole of 
repeated existence, the frequent epithet of which is an-amat-agga “ without 
Amata at its end ’’.t 

There is a very old and famous ballad, ascribed to the Creator Brahma: 
himself, when he urged the Buddha not to be discouraged but to go forth’ into 
the world and preach the gospel of salvation. It begins with the words: 
“ Open the door of Amata ”, which in familiar language is simply, “ Open the 
door of heaven ”. Nibbäna is heaven pure and simple like any other heaven. 
What exactly and definitely it is, nobody knows, and all speculation about 
it as about any other heaven is vain and idle. In the Balapandsta-sutia the 
monks ask the Buddha what heaven is like, and he replies: “ Heaven is all 
that is called superbly pleasing, superbly delightful, and superbly enjoyable: 
comparisons cannot well be made as to how happy are the heavens " (upamd 
pi na sukard yiwa sukha sagga). 

That is the nsbbána of popular Buddhism and has remained so up to the 
present day. The #irwëna of the philosopher is different only in matters of 
dialectics and terms. In actual life the philosopher is too much a child-of his 
time and a member of his community to free himself of what he calls the 
superstition of eternal life (sassata-väda) which leads him to the other extreme 
of complete extinction. He does not know himself what complete extinotion is : 


he has fashioned this ideal and this empty paradise because to him eternal life. 


means eternal rebirth, and he is discontented (n4bbinna) with life. Now a oom- 
promise had to be aimed at, which in reality is a disguised self-deception : 
both kinds of Nirvana are happy states, and the one in this life is release from 
passion. If this is actually realized, the man of release is called a J$vanmukta, 
freed alive, or an anägänun, non-returner. The other Nirvana is life in the 
clouds of idle speculation, no better than the popular belief in eternal bliss. 
Neither of these states can be described because words fall short and are out 
of place in describing something that cannot be brought down to any analogy 
of mundane things and earthly conditions. And how paradoxical it sounds 
when this is-expressed, as Edwin Arnold has put it at the end of his Laght of 
Asa: ' He goes unto Nirvana, he is one with Life, yet lives not”. 

1 This much-debated word may be a corruption of a»-oma-t-agga (anoma =+ anawama, plus 
agga, vix. without bottom and top, without beginning and end), Sad it would. ere 
to the B. Skt. equivalent a»-avor'ágra. 
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An Unpublished Fragment of Paisaci 
By ALFRED MASTER 
(PLATE 3) 


OST of the available specimens of Paiáaol are recorded in Lacóte's Essas 

sur Gunadhya et la Brhatkathä, pp. 201 £, and in my article. “ The 

Mysterious Paiááot", JRAS., 1943, 217 f. They comprise about a hundred 

words. Iam now able, by the courtesy of Muni Punyavijayaji of the Svetambara 

Jaina Dharmasala, Baroda, who has sent me photostats of an early MS., to 

publish the longest extract extant in Paiáaci from an unpublished portion of 
the Kuvalayamälä. 

Parts of this work were published by L. B. Gandhi in “ Apabhraméakävya- 
trayi ”, QOS., xxxvii, in 1927. It is described in the text as a samkirna-kathd. 
° or composite narrative, that is, one not purely religious, and was written by 
Uddyotana, son of Vatedvara and pupil of Stlanka,1 and completed, presumably 
at Bhillamala (Bhinmäl or Srimäl), on the last day of Saka 699 (a.p. 778). 
It is written mainly in Jain Maharastri. The soript of the origmal MS. is named 
Maratthaya dest vannaya, in all probability that to which the name Nagart 
was afterwards given. The oldest MS. was written on palm-leaves in St. 1139 
(A.D. 1083) six years before the birth of Hemacandra, and is the property of 
the Jesalmer Jain Bhandara (J.). Another MB. written about the fifteenth 
century is in the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona (P 1), a copy of which, dated 
St. 1968 (A.D. 1912), has been lent me also by Muni Punyavijayaji (P 2). 
J. contains fewer mislections and omissions than P 2, but can often be corrected 
from it. The palæography of the former MS. is of interest, but considerations 
of space forbid more than a limited reference to it. The akgaras of J. are usually 
distinct, but there are a number of them which are differentiated only by a 
small stroke or by the position of the stroke. Thus t and n, d and 5, bÀ and A, 
p and y, m and s, th and cch, ddh and ith, th and vv, pp, yy, and gh are all liable 
to confusion, which has resulted in many inaccurate transcriptions in P 2. It 
is, therefore, often difficult to determine the intention of the author as regards 
orthography, a matter of such vital importance for the exposition of a dialect. 
The scribe’s misreadings of the Maharastri words are generally easy to emend, 
as there is a standard for comparison, and in the mixed Skt.-Pkt. dialects of J., 
fol. 180-1, the readings differ very little from those of P 2. But in the Paiéaci 
passage the readings differ more widely. Even 80, some firm conclusions can 
be drawn. P2 has eiyyathara, viyyddharo, and vyjddhara, J. eiyyathara, -o 
consistently, establishing the latter form for Skt. vidyädhara-, and so on. 
Namisadhu's eidyádAara is olearly incorrect. 

1 The guru's name is usually given as Haribhadra on the authority of Jacobi and Muni 
Jinavijayajl, but the text does not bear them out, 
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The question of the source of Uddyotana’s Paiñšoi at onoe arises. From 
the manner of its introduction the passage seems not to be an extract from 
the Brhatkatha, although this work is mentioned, J., fol. 8. 

Recto 2 b. sayala-kaldgama-pilaydsikkhaoiya-kaiyanassa muhayamdà 
kamal'ásano Gunaddho Sarassat jassa Vaddakaha. 

It is not even possible to say whether Uddyotana used the BK as & model. 
In any event the passage is literary in character, as is shown by the stilted 
conversation, the long compounds, and oonventional images, very different 
from the lively exchanges of the monks and novices in the monastery soene 
of fol. 180-1. And in the introduction to the Paifacî passage (Bee below) the 
author distinguishes Paiá&cI from the other threo literary languages by the 
process of exclusion chiefly on literary grounds, with the observation that it 
most resembles Sanskrit. The passage, therefore, seems to have been specially 
composed to serve as an example of the author's conception of Paiéaol. It is 
impossible to say, however, to what extent the original text has been altered 
by the scribe, either through misreading the characters or by substitution of 
8 more familiar form. The meaning of 8 sentence often remains obscure and 
it serves no good purpose to attempt emendations, unless they help to render 
the remainder of the sentence so intelligible as to make the readings certain. 
They cannot, in any case, be used as evidence. 

The language resembles Hemacandra’s Paiéãcî more closely than that of 
any other grammarian or writer on poetics, but out of twenty-two of 
Hemacandra’s sûtras twelve cannot be applied for want of opportunity. If of 
two variant spellings we choose that which is nearer to Pali, the following 
similarities and differences are the most striking. Hem., St. 306, n — n: 
J. keeps Skt. n when not due to remote cerebralization according to the Pali 
rule, so omna, ramamyya. The Maharastri narrative portions are written 
carefully with cerebral s, e.g. annena bhamam. Bü. 307, t, d — t: four of 
Hem.’s examples are found in J., bhagavañ, pavvata (Hem. 4), satam, pateso. 
It is possible that Homacandra took those examples from this very MS. Sa, 310, 
hrdaga- > hitapakam : this is found both in Namisädhu and J. It is a mis- 
reading for Astayakam, of. Präkyta-prakäga, x, 14, huaakam. Lapitam of J. 
is also found in Hem., 88. 304, and the passive lappiyyate corresponds with 
ramiyyate of Bñ. 315. Pali has two spellings puthavi and puthuvi. The former 
appears in J. and the latter in Namisadhu's Paiéšor (JRAS., 1943, p. 224). 
Ramamyya is spelt in J. asin Pali both with the dental and with the cerebral n. 


Phonology 
J. occasionally unvoices consonants other than d, thus approaching the 
Ctlika Paiáüci of Hemacandra and the Paifaol of the pseudo-Vararuoi. It also 
sometimes geminates intervocalic consonants following a short vowel, of. 
Pischel, GPS., $ 194, Pkt. pátkka (padatika-), JM. jiita (jua-), Mg. hagge 
(ahakah), and often in Apabhraméa. For the most part the phonology resembles 
that of Pali. 
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Vowels.—4 > + Buranati, ramaniyya, nigiyyamāna, bhagavais, Bhägirathi ; 
but remains in nafi, puthavi, odhinim; 7 > a in katantm, > + in Miayaka, 
pithula, mika, and > u in puthari ; e> + (4) lapiyyam; ot > e metiakenam. 

Consonante kg > kkh mirikkhitto, > ch dupiccha, pahochita; gk 
hone, Bhagiraths and initially ; 7 remains Yanan; 57 noie no 
ramia; n> n sunesu; t> H nirikkhitto, ramoniyyatiäro (bo), satia; d> t 
pateso, Miayaka, bita (udsia-), but remains initially dasta, dolaka ; dh > th 
mathukora, mathura, vatha, viyyätharo, vivitha, but remains in a group anuddhiia, 
"ibaddha; iy > oo sacce; tr > t tinayana, Gbhdga; dy > yy uyydna, eiyyd- 
(but Pali uyyana, vijjd); dhy > $À bughamia; ny > nn hama; p> pp 
lappiyyate; b(v) remains bujyhamia, bahung, tubbhe; bh remains bho, abhogo, 
bharo; y remains yati, yathá, yugalako, ramaniyd, yeva, yyeva ; (y > (yy 
lapiyyam, ramaniyya, nigiyyamäna ; ‘y > tyy lappiyyate, kiriyyomGna (with 
shortening of + of kirya-, cf. Pali vikiriyyais, vikiriyats). 

Loss of intervocalic consonants with or without ya-srué is rare and due 
.to soribal lapses: eyam, jai, paevaya (also ocourring with the occlusive); 
80, too, ratuppala for rattuppala (P 2). Páyàl(a), seya (4b) seem to be corrupt. 
The graphy tt for t may have been induced by such near-doublets as Pa. 
devata divinity (pers.), devatta divinity (abs.), kakkhajata, kakkhalatta roughness, 
the former being feminine and the latter neuter. The use of pp for p shows, 
however, that this cannot have been the only cause. 

The divergent spellings need not be asaribed solely to the oopyists. ` They 
may have existed in the original MS. We do not know whether any particular 
author diotated his composition or wrote it. Some undoubted holographs, 
which have reached this era, contain many inconsistencies. Thus the dramatic 
Prakrit portions of the Turfan M88., which may be contemporary documents, 
are not phonologically uniform. In the “ Alt-Sauraseni” portions dy is found 
as jj and y, rv as rov and vv, ry as yy and riy, and intervooalio t is retained, 
exoept in one instance surada. The chief difference between this dialect and 
the Paidaci (or Pesaya) of J. is the partial unvoicing of the voioed consonants, 
but in some respects the Alt-Sauraseni ia closer to Pali than Pesäyä, as in the 
use of AR, -ma (suffix of 1 pl. pres. ind.), } and occasionally 1 for r. It is clear 
that Pali Alt-Sauraseni and Pesäyä were all based upon what Lüders calls 
Alt-Prakrit or the common elements of the Early Middle Indian stage. Pesäyä 
has, however, been peroeptibly influenced by Maharastri. There are no con- 
spicuous morphological, semasiological, syntactical, or lexical differences. 


Morphology 
There are some very long compounds, but it is difficult to distinguiah 
flexional endings in -a from the -a- of stems. The alternation à/a is common 
in the Maharastri portions of the work and may well have found its way in 
here. The scribe of J. has even made corrections in romasyyotaro, -otamo, 
evidently regarding the suffixes of comparison as separate words. And although 
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Pischel (GPS., § 414) states, “ Das Pkt. gebraucht die Suffixe des Comparativs 
und Superlative -tara, -tama . . . ganz wie das Bkt.", it is probable that such 
forms were archaisms or had become stereotyped like mañattara or *piyayara 1, 
which passed into Marathi as mahdtär(a), piydr(a), now obsolete spellings of 
mhdtard, pyard. The phrase used in this text as an alternative for the superlative, 
ramaniyyam ramamyyanam, is closer to the Neo-Indian use of the positive with 
the locative plural There are no conspicuous formative suffixes exoept the -ka 
enlargement, which appears in mettakenam, imakehim, bhamamanakehim, and 
ramaniyakehim with yugalako, found also in Pali. 

Flenons.—These tend towards the Pali types. The relative pronoun jamms 
(Pa. amb) is a middle Prakritism and, in view of the confusion elsewhere 
between -a and -o, vacodmo may stand for vaocáma. The inflexions -esu of the 
2nd sg. impv. sunesu, -tyya- of the passive and -shim of the instr. pl. maso. 
neut. oocur in Pali as late variants and are found in one or other of the Prakrits. 
Uyhvana is a Prakritism for the ujjhêitina of Pali and Hemacandra’s Paisaci. 
It is followed by another Prakritism, jamms, both due, no doubt, toa momentary 
distraction of the copyist. Lapiyyam is a Pali, not a Prakrit, form (AMg. 
398, epa, ann). 


Morphemes of the Noun-adjective Category. 

Gtems.—Masc. -a, -u; fem. -a, -d, 4, -+; neut. -a, m. Nom. sg. maso. -0 
800. 8g.-am; pl nil; dir. neut. sg. -am ; pl Æm(m); nom. fem. ag. pl. -a, 4; 
aco. Sg. -am, Xm. Instr. masc. neut. ag. nam; pl. -eAim. Dat. abl. nil. Gen. 
"pl maso. -nam; fem. -ánam, -ina. Loo. nil. 

Examples :— 

Masc. neut. stems. pavvaya-, tfra-, ramma-, taru- (rajo in rajo-cunma- 
18 & Sanskritism). 

Nom. sg. maso. pateso, 'Abhogo, -ràjo, yugalako, ramaniyyo; aco. Pamoa- 
nanam ; pl. nil. Dir. neut. Bg. samkulam, mandalam; pl. sakkaräni, katanim, 
patakani, 

Instr. sg. mettakenam; pl. bhamamänakehim, ramaniyakehim. 

Dat. abl. nil Gen. sg. nil; pl. ramaniyyänam. 

Fem. stems. elà-, nati-, puthavi-. 

Nom. sg. ramaniyà (58 V. 3a), sambati, Bhagirathi; pl. kamini, manmi, 
pasutta ; aoo. sg. vahinim; pl. nil. 

Instr. dat. abl, nil Gen. sg., nil; pl. dolaman<an>am, taralina. Loo. nil. 

Personal pronouns. 2nd pers. nom. pl. tubbhe. Instr. ag. tae; pl. tubbhehim. 
Demonsiraisoes. Dir. ag. neut. tam, etam. Instr pl. maso. imakehim. Loo. 
pl fem. ftàs(u» (conjectural). Relatives. Dir. sg. neut. yam (jamms out of 
character). Inorrogatives. Dir. sg. neut. kim. Nom. sg. maso. kataro. 

Verbs.—The verbal morphemes (both infixed and suffixed) are not sufficient 
to justify a separate list and can be easily gathered from the examples. — 


1 ND. suggests *priyakira-. 
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Act. pres. ind. sg. 2 jänasi, pl. 1 vaccämo, 2 ullapatha, 3 patassa(n)ti. 
Impv. 2 sg. sunesu, pl. payatthatha (of. Pali). Opt. 1 sg. lapiyyam. 

Pass. pres. ind. 3 ag. lappiyyate. 

_ Pres. part. aot. ullasamta, bujjhamta, ramgamta; mid. vicaramäna, 
doleas. pass. vikiriyyamana. 

‘Past part. pass. katänim, lapitam, vittäaita, ounnpa, bhinna, samarfdha. 

Absol. (ufjMüna out of character). 

‘Other words of interest are the adverbs, etc. : upánta (with the varga w), 
visesam, mamdamamdam, evam, yati, yathä, yyeva, 00678, oeya, bahuna. 

Bandhi is mostly of the Middle Indian type. Skt. type : saggävabära, 
viyyätharopavan’, -talotita. 

Ihe wade akam aid Kal ani ae DU ils PER senses “ here ” 
and “where”, but “thus” and “how”, Skt. sham, katham. Pali has etha 
“now”, as well as “here”, It is possible that there was a Skt. form *kattham 
and the Pkt. words tena so, tahim there, eto. (Skt. tatas, eto.), show how easily 
inflected demonstratives acquire adverbial force (time, place, and manner) 
and are liable to confusion, when there is any similarity of morphemes. 

The passage is introduced in JM. as follows (J., fol. 57 Verso 5a). A prince, 
who is on his wanderings, lies down at the base of a banian tree “ and after 
a moment’s interval was roused by the faint sound of both harsh and soft 
words! spoken with a trace of dialect. And he paid particular attention to 
them. After listening he thought, ' In whatever kind of language is this being 
spoken t I wonder. Hm, it cannot be Sanskrit, because that is a combination 
of compounds of many words, particles, prefixes, cases, genders, ingenuities, 
and ambiguities, difficult to understand and as hard as the heart of a wicked 
man. Yet it is similar. Then can it be Prakrit ? Hm, it is not, because that 
is 8 garland of all the arts, a medley of billowy water, an ooean of folklore, 
8 oream-pan of liquid drops of nectar proceeding from the mouths of the mighty, 
-full of pleasantness like the speech of persons of position, which, when they 
meet, contains words of formal complimenta in compositions of various kinds. 
That, then, is not right. Then oan it be Apabhraméa ? Hm, it is not, because 
-that sports and leaps with waves of words both correct and corrupt of Sanskritand 
Prakrit, like mountain-rivers flooded by new rain, cloud-burste, and torrents, 
and charming as the bickering of lover and beloved in a lovers’ quarrel. This, 
too, is not right. So what can it be f ’ Thinking it over again he came to the 
conclusion, ‘ Why, there is a fourth language, Paiáca. Then this may be it’ ". 

The following text begins with the words of which the last twelve words 
above are s translation. The recto (R) side of the folio is that which is 
unnumbered in the plate, the verso (V) being numbered. 3a refers to the 
first seotion of the third line of the first unnumbered folio of thé plate. ` 

-There is no separate symbol for b in J., and v is therefore rendered as b 
where b is normally found in Prakrit. Similarly, as the akgâras for u and o 


| 1 khara-mahura, Perhaps Ehara-mwhara, an unpolished speaker. 
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are the same, the final aksara u is rendered o to correspond with the final 
consonant-vowel akgaras -to, etc., which are distinguishable from -tu, etc. 

(Folio 58 R, line 20) “ Are, atthi cautthä bhüs& Pesaya. Tā sš ima (3a) 
hohi tti. Ettha vada-payavavare 1 Pisāyāna ullàvo akkhai ” * tti. Ta puna 
“ Ko imanam samullavo vattái ” tti oimtayamto thio. Bha(3b)niam appena 
Pisáena niyaya-bhàsa*(7a»e, “ Bho, eyam * tae lappiyyate yathà tubbhehim 
pa(7b»vvaya-nati-tira-ramma-vana*-kanan' uyyana-pura-nakara-pattana- 
satta-samkulam puthavi-mandalam bhamamänakehim kataro pateso<7c> 
ramaniyyo nirikkhitto tti. Ettham kim lapiyyam 1* Tam, abhinav'ubbhinna ?- 
ctita-mamjari (3b-cont.>kusumo, taralina mamdamamdam dolamaén<an>am 5 
upanta patapam, tarala-sakhi-samghatta’<3o>vittasit’acch’acohara 1° Tnara- 
nara nayamêna tanutare pakkhat sambati, vighat{’anuddhiita vicaramana 
Tajo-cunna-bhinna-hitayakea-vigala(4a>mana-vimanita-manini; sayam-gaha- 
gahita-viyyatharaé-ramano, viyyátharópavan'übhogo ramaniyyo " ttj. 

Annena bhaniam, <4b> “Na hi, na hi, kàmsoüra-vicaramána-surakaminl, 
nigiyyamana-daita, gobta-kitten' 4ullasamta-romamea, seya -salila tpajjaramte 
pâyälamtarakat 15 rattuppalalt-citta-pithula-kanakasilam-talôtita-sagirivaro 
Pavvata-räjo ramaniyystaro ” 37 tti. 

(5a» Annena bhaniam, ‘ Kattham etam lapitam sulapitam, bho? tti. 
Vivitha kappataru-tara(la)-la <5b> t&-nibaddha-dolaka-samárüdha sura- 
siddha-viyyathara-kamta-kimini janam-dol&mána-gita-ravà-kann& 18 sukkha- 
nibbhara pasutta; <5c> kanaka-mika-yugalako Namdana-van’ébhogo rama- 
niyyattaro " 19 ttj, 

Avarena bhaniam, “ Yati na jànasi ramaniyyo ramaniyy& (6a) nam, 
visesam ta sunesu.™ Uddäma-sarnoaranta-tinayana-vasabha (655 dhemkkem- 
t&ravuppittha ™-bujjhamte-Gori-Pamcananam, Väsava-savitinna-vikkama-ni- 
páte-patita tumga-tuhina-site-sisi(6o>ra-sikharo Hemamto™  ramapiya- 
tamo " tti, 

Annena bhaniam, “Na hi, na hi, velä-tararnga-ramgamta-salila-flevutth- 
fitat-sisira-maéru<ta> ® folio 58 V, line 1a» vikiriyyamär’elä-lavamka- 
kakkolaka-kusuma-bahala ¿455 makaramdâmutitaM-mathukara-kala-kala- 
làva*-ràv'uggiyyamán'ekekkg **-pita(pa>-kusuma-bharo, imo yyeva Velavan'- 
&bhogo rama <10) niyyatamo " # tti. : 


1 J. pdyasoyars; P 2 påyave. x J. 1 kkhai; P 2 akkhai — axmullavo are wanting. 


* This portion at first omitted in J., is in place in P 2. 1 P2 eam. 
3 Up to this point Maharastri cerebral for dental 5 has been used. 
* P 2 lappifjate. 1 J. wbbkinasa. * P 2 dolamänannava. 


* J. «pata pülaruwsamghajta; P 2 pitapam tarala-sikhi-samihares. 
10 P 2 cittantiabaccara; J. a second nara is inserted by another hand, agreemg with P 2, 


u J. Miapaka; P 2 hatapaseka. هد‎ J. swyttharo; P 2 vigydthara. 


B P 2 niccomäna «diia gotta-gotta-billas'. 14 P2 -eñ sya. 

u P2 pilosi. 1* J, rats. 17 J. -yyotaro; P 2 -jjataro. 
هد‎ J. kannada; P2 kanacua. 10 J. -iyyotaro; P 8 < B 

M P 9 id mesu vissem. 1! vuppillha P 2 om. n P? Himavamio. 

© P 2 mêrga, ^ P2 -+romdamaitia. = J. talakalawivg; P 2 kala 2. 


M J. ekekke; P 2 okkekkoma. " J. -niyyotamo ; P 2 -nijjatamo. 
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Avarepa bhaniam, “ Are, kim imakehim yyeva rämanïyakehim; yam 
paramaramantyakam, tem na ullapatha tubbhe. (2a) Saggfivatara- 
samanamtara patiochita naval-tibhiga nayana bhattä-katäghätat-niväsa 
88 2b>si-kala niddhttt&mata-nivaha-mathura-dhavala-taramga-ramgüvali- 
vahinim pi bhagavati Bhägirathi 4 ujjhitina, jammi papa (20» ka-sata dutthap- 
pamo pi." Kim bahunä mitta-vatha katanim pi pátaküni sijjêna ® mettakenam 
yeva sata sakkaräni patassamti.' Tasu (3a) cceya ® ramanîyã Suranati ” tti.’ 

Tao savvehi vi bhaniyam, “ Yadi 1° evam, tà payattatha.! Tahim ceya 
vaccämo ” tti, bhanamänä uppáyà seya-khagga-nimmalam gayanayala(m) 
Pis&ya tti. 

It may be considered premature to offer a translation of 8 text in a rare 
dialeot which has not been fully elucidated. But even an imperfeot translation 
gives the reader some idea of the subject-matter and aids the checking of words 
by their contexts. The style is Gaudi and may be compared with the less 
elaborate portions of works such as the Väsavadattä of Subandhu. I should 
like here to express my thanks to my student Mr. Prabodh B. Pandit for some 
very useful suggestions. 

[Fol. 58 R 3a] “ Here at the great banian ف‎ Lie T ac oon adig 
Then again he stood thinking, “ What is their conversation t ” 

Another ممققاط‎ said in his own language, “Sir, you are saying which 
region you regarded as (the most) attractive during your wanderings through 
the world full of hundreds of mountains, rivers, shores, pleasant groves, woods, 
gardens, cities, towns, and ports. So, what can I aay? This... (where there 
is) the blossom of the clusters of newly-sprouted mango-ahoota, a tree near 
fair ladies slowly swinging, a suocession of. . . .b Apsaras with eyes troubled 
by the collision of moving branches, proud beauties disdained sobbing out their 
hearts bruised and torn by passion, wandering unharmed by their distresses ; 
it is the extensive garden of the Vidyädharas,° the delight of Vidyadharas 
chosen by their own choice is the most attractive.” 

Another said, “No, nol (It is where are) divine damsels wandering at their 
sweet will, beloved ones singing, those who thrill with joy in praises of their 
lineage, white waters . . . the King of Mountains 4 with his noble heights 
chequered with red lotuses and broad alabs of gold is more attractive.” 

[5a] Another said, “ How, sir, is this which you have said, well said ? 
(Where) lovely maidens of the Gods, the Siddhas, and the Vidyadharas are 
mounted on swings tied by swaying creepers to various Trees of Plenty, virgins 
chanting songs which make men disquieted are lying replete with happiness, 
the broad Nandana, grove ° with its pair of golden deer is more attractive.” 

Yet another said, ““ Tf you know not what is the most attractive of attractive 


1 P $ adds nabha before saca. £ P 3 qakakypotara. 2 J. mang. 


4 P 2 oki pi bhagavati Bhagiathi, š P 3 -satarudghapaso pi. 
* The akparas in J. for ? si and 142 aro irregular and uncertain; P 2 sma. 
1 P2 panaseawis; J. omits w. ° J., P 3 مق‎ * P2 nammayd Swratattt ti. 


35 J. jai 1 P 2 payaddaiha. 
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things, then hearken closely. (Where) Gauri and Siva awaken roused by the 
bellowing of the bull of the Three-eyed One roving f unrestrained, Hemanto g 
with ita tall, chill, white, icy peak humbled by the descent of Indra’s might 
vouchsafed is the most attractive.” 

. Another said, “No, no! (Where there is) a weight of bloom on every tree 
which sings with the hummings and buzzings of bees fragrant with the abundant 
pollen of cardamom, clove, and kakkola flower scattered by the cool breezes 
blowing h from the waters which toss with tidal billows, this, the tract of 
Coastal Forest is the most delightful.” 

Another said, “ Oh, enough of such attractions! You speak not of what 
is the supreme attraction. After her descent from heaven . . . Lady Bhägirathf 
leaving her stream with its stages of white waves sweet with their store of 
nectar oast off by the moon-beams, in which we destroy a hundred sins. Why 
say more f Sins of the slaughter of friends have been committed... 1 Among 
them Suranadi is (the most) attractive.” 

Then all said, “ If it is thus, then proceed. Let us go there.” So saying the 
Piá&oas flew up to the skies clear as a white sword. 


Nores 

a Akkhas (text, footnote 2) is a pure guess, but clearly representa “is” or 
‘continues ”. 

b In this difficult passage pakkha might be for yakkha, but P 2 also reads 
pakkha. ` 

° fix regions are discussed : The Vidyädharas’ Paradise, the Parvata-raja, 
the Nandana-vana, Hemanto, the Coastal Forest, and the River Ganges. 
The Vidyädharas are described by H. v. Glasenapp (Der Hinduismus, 109) 
as a kind of spirit, who resemble men in shape and appearance and: often 
associate with them, living in separate oities in the mountains of the north. 
They possess great magic powers, which enable them to change their forms 
and to fly through the air at will. He might have added that they did not 
exercise these powers until they were taught the Vidyäs or Sciences, which 
then became personalities like Ariel or the familiars of witches. The name is 
translated by E. Washburn Hopkins (Epio Mythology, 175) as Wizard, a near 
but not exact equivalent, as Vidyüdharas had no power to bewitoh others. 
They could lose their powers in certain ciroumstances, and were usually warned 
beforehand by their Vidyäs. They then became in all respecte like human 
beings. Sometimes they merely suffered a minor penalty, as in the Vasudeva- 
hindi, where a Vidyadhari uses her powers of flying to chase a pea-chick and 
so ia parted from her lover. The belief in Vidy&dharas was no doubt derived 
from dreams, in which flying and change of form play a large part, especially 
as the dream-life was one of the three planes of existenoe in Hindu ontology. 
Vidyädharas are mentioned in the Epics, but their powers are not clearly 
defined. They are, however, said to be able to diminish their size and to be 
vihaga or spirita of air. 
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Sanskrit literature, as a rule, is content to leave the characteristics of such 
superhuman beings confused and in the text itself Piddcas are said to fly like 
Vidy&dharas. It was left to the Paumacariya of Vinialasüri, the Brhatkatha 
of Gunädhya, the Vasudevahindi of Sahghadisa, and the Brhatkatha resen- 
sionists to develop the idea of the Vidy&dhara. Haribhadra in the Samaraicca- 
kahi uses it sparingly, but gives the Vidyüdhara the additional powers of 
invisibility and of uprooting trees. Somadeva develops the idea very fully in 
the Kathäsaritsägara, no doubt because the Vidyadhara was the main theme 
of the Brhatkatha. | | 

4 The King of Mountains is ordinarily the Himalayas, but in Jain literature 
is sometimes used for Mera. Hemanto later seems to refer to the Himalayas 
as the resort of Siva, so Meru is more probable here. 

* The Nandana is the garden of Indra and the Kalpadruma was one of the 
trees in his paradise. The kanaka-mrga decoyed Rama away from Sita in the 
Ramayana, but the pair of golden deer is unknown. 

1 “ Roving”: J. samcaramtia or samcarameta, P 2 samoaramta. J. uses 
both mt and ni, so the second m in the second word has been taken to be an 
error. Dhemkkemidrow’ : cf. Mar. dhemk bellowing of bull, Pkt. dhemki crane, 
Guj. Hin. dhemk- crane, water-machine (creaking noise). 

g Hemanto might be a misreading for Hemañgo. Apte gives Hemäñga, 
Hemädri, Hemagiri as synonyms for Bumeru. But Hemanto seems better 
(n. 4). 

^ “ Blowing”: some such word as ubbAdia or uffitia is involved. P2 
has eirüta, which apart from suggesting eirüdha gives no help. 

1 For this theme, cf. fol. 51 (L. B. Gandhi, op. cit., p. 109), “ Gleaming white 
is that holy Ganges of ascetica. Do thou enter it. Then thy name is cleared. 
from the charge of betrayal of friends”, and J. 57 V 4b, piya-matia-vaha- 
kalusiyam attánayam — vàeiems, “ I will destroy myself defiled by the murder 
of my dear friend ”. 

! The consonantal portions of the first two akgaras are illegible in sina, . 
which appears to be a gen. pl. Patassanis, Pkt. padassants, is to be preferred 
as the défficisor lectio to panassamis. Yadi should probably be yati, but the 
text is never consistent. 


Nepalese Buddhist Rituals 
By Joms BROUGH 


HE document here edited is one of the large collection of papers presented 
by B. H. Hodgson to the library of the India Office, being vol. 29, no. 8 
(34/8), ff. 48-61. At the top of the first page is written, presumably by Hodgson, 
“ Ethics and Ritual of Buddhism " ; but the word “ Ethics ” here refers simply 
to the fact that the text is followed (ff. 52-3) by the standard lists of the ten 
kuéalas, the ten päramitäs, the four brahmavihdras, the thirty-seven bodhi- 
- pakstka-dharmas, and so forth, the first two lista being given also in the body  . 
of the text. The main text givee in outline the chief rites of Buddhism, daily, 
monthly, and annual ceremonies (forming, so to speak, a Buddhist “ Church’s 
Year "), followed by accounts of the thirteen sacraments. It was doubtless 
written down for Hodgson’s own information, but the material is of course 
much older. Although it is not necessarily complete in all its details for 
example, it omits to mention the well-known ahordtra-vrata which is frequently 
referred to in other texts—it nevertheless provides & useful summary of dates 
and festivals which are constantly mentioned in the literature, and forms an 
interesting supplement to the information of the Päpa-parimooana on the 
subject of the regular ceremonies and the sacraments. 

The writer of the manuscript, as of many other Sanskrit documenta among 
the Hodgson Papers, was Amrtänanda, the learned Buddhist Vajrdoarya 
who acted as permanent pandit to the British Residency, and who was Hodgson’s 
chief source of information on Nepalese Buddhism. This ascription follows 
from the fact that the handwriting is the same as that of the document following 
in the same volume (vol. 29, no. 9, 34/7, ff. 54-93). Now the latter, consisting 
of scriptural extracts illustrating the theology of Buddhism, was translated 
into English by Hodgson (Essays on the Language, Literature, and Religion of 
Nepál and Tibet, pp. 73-88), who states that the extracta were made for him 
some years previously by “ Amrita Nanda Bandya, the most learned Buddhist 
then, or now, living in that country ” (ibid., p. 65). Amrtananda has won for 
himself a certain renown as the author of the four cantos supplementing the 
Buddhacarita of Aévaghoga, and an ascription of the present text, with all 
ite blunders in Sanskrit grammar, to an-author capable of composing in elaborate 
kävya-metres, may at first sight appear incredible. But these cantos are after 
all not of outstanding merit, nor are they free from error; and Ámrtananda's 
capabilities in this direction are further illustrated in the Newari grammar 
compiled by him,* in which it is made painfully clear that he was of the opinion 

1 Qf. Cowell, Buddhacarita, preface, pp. iv ff. 

* Hodgson Papers, vol. 82 (28/2). On the title-page: “ Grammar of the N&wár language. 
Composed for Mr. Hodgson by Amirta Nanda Bandya” It ts dated a.D. 1881. The manuscript 
rar ag Sree ge eas 
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that the second person plural of the present indicative of the Sanskrit verb 
had the termination -Geg. There appears also (fol. 14a) an imperative of the 
future, bhavisyaiu, and yüyam na bhavisyantu. M c coe Aa 
in the present text is no worse than this. 

I have given the text as it appears in the manuscript, since the errors 
do not impede the understanding. It may be noted that the spelling is unusually 
good for Nepalese writing, the only bad solecism being kgedama for chedama. 
The hand is a very carefully written Nepaleso Nagari. 


dinaprati éästrokta-nitya-karma 

trik&la-samdhy& — prätah-madhyähna-säyan-käla adau  purägokta- 
pemoámrta-vidhinà guru-mandala-vajrasatve-pijaé nyäsa-dhyäna-pränäyama-" 
tryakgaramamtra-japah stotra-pathah. tatah triretns-püjà práp&yáma- 
nyäsa-dhyäna-gadakgarimamtra-japah ^ dhárapi-stotradikam-püthah, padcat 
tamtrokta-pamoàmiga-vidhinà ^ cakrasamvara-püjanam  praniyama-nyasa- 
dhyàna-mudr&-lasya-stuti-ghapta-v&danam — gurüpadeéa-müla-mamtra-japah 
samvara-stotra-pathah, tateh candamaharogana- -piljanam daéskgara-mamtrena 
japah, dakyam cet caitya-nirmänam pindapátram upadhaukanam. iti prétah- 
samdhyayam karttavyah — ig Ar Dp “kale tu triratn eee 


tilaka-dharanam د‎ bho nay pcm yatha-éakti dvitzi bhikgünam 
bhojayitva svesta-devatäm arpayitv& svena bhoktavyam bhojanante hutäéant 
dharani pathitavyam — vihära-stha-éakyasimha-caitya-dharmadhätvadikam 
marga-stha-buddha-pratimadikam prâtah-s&yan-käle dardanam nava-dharmädi- 
puräna-fravanam ca — anyao ca ahimsadi-daéa-kuéala-dänädi-daéa-pâramitä 
&carapiy& — 

(There follows the usual list of the ten Virtues and the ten Perfeotions.) 


mäsaprati sara-karmah (sic) 

másaprati éuklastamyam samghamapdala-lokeávara-püjà nyasa-dhyana- 
gadakgari-mamtra-japah, guru-daksina-bhikgu-bhojanam, triyäma-käle svena 
pamcadmyta-kgira-bhojanam, puspädi-sarvopacäram évetamayam, rätrau 
jägaranam tad-vrata-mahatmya-dravanam, mokga-hetau. — 

masaprati krena-paksa-trtfyayäm vasumdhara-devi-vratam, dáridra-har&na- 
nimittaye, pita-pugpa-pita-vastra-pitännädi sarvam pitamayam. 

mäsaprati 10, 14, 30 cakrasamvara-ptijä-viéesah. 


vargaprati karmah 
vaiéäga-éakla 3 dväpara-yugädi-triratna-ptüijanem, vamdya-yäträ, pindapa- 
3di-dà f 
Éràvapa-m&saikaparyantam lakga-caitya-vrata-kurvanam püjanam, nadyam 
pravähanam, árhga-bhedi-vádanam, gana-cakra-bhojanam ca. 
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érävana-éukla 8 dipamkara-tathàgata-püjanam, vamdya-yatra, pindapa- 
trâdi-dänam (esah-mâse kr. 18 kali-yu. evam-vi).! 

aávina-éudi 15 svayambhtütpatti-dinam, tad-vratam. 

kürttike-éukla 9 satya-yugadi-triratna-pijanam, pindapsicadi-danam: 

kärttika-éukla 15 svayambhi-pratistha-dinam, tad-vratam. 

märgafira-krsna 9 samvarotpatti-dinam, tad-vratam. 

mágha-éukla 15 treté-yugadi triratna-püjanam, vamdya-yatra, papi 
tràdi-dánam. 3 

etegu vrata-dinegu oatur-yáme ratri-pürvam bhojanam éastroktam êa 
tu. preta-bhojana-tulyam iti. 

avakñéa-samaye puränokta-vidhi dina-mäsegu dvüdaáa-tirthadi-upatirtha- 
yatra, asta-vitariga-yatra. 

viéesa-pÜjä-samsye prathamam jina-süryargham datva püjanam, pugpàdi- 
sarvopacaram raktamayam. 


` buddha- märgi-éästrokte-sâra-kriyä trayodasa-samskara 

1. bäla-daréanam: prathama-dine jata iti érutvä pitu anänam upamêtrna 
bàlak&hga-praks&lanam, taila-mardanam matur amke samarppanam, janma- 
patrikê-lekhanam, pitrna bäla-daréanam. | 

2. nadi-kgedanam: trtiya-dine nädi-kgedanam ärabhya aéaucam patati, 
tirthadi-snanam, deväroana-nisedhah. 

8. jäta-éuddhi: gat-dine prüter äkaucänäm näpita-hastato nakha-keéa- 
chedanam, grha-gomaya-lepanam tirthädi-jala-snänam, pamcagavya-secanam. 
balasya stirya-daréanam, jina-süry&ya dvädaéa-dfpa-dänam, triratna-püjanam, 
purohitädibhyo daksina, sva-jati-bhojanam. 

4. n&ma-karapa : ekadade vā dvädaée dine kalaáa-püjádi, buddha-dharma- 
samghas-muni-ánanda-jfiàna-pedàádi nämadheyam  karttavyam, yathá 
buddhànanda dharmünanda. 

5. nihbküsanam: mäsänte yütránuküla-dine bälasya mâtr-pitr-sahita 
mâtä(ma)ha-grhe gamanam, tatrote&ham, sva-jati-bhojanam, sva-grhe punar 
ügamanam. 

6. karna-vedha: dvitiye và trtiye mase sumuhiirtte mátula-hastato va 
nüpite-hasteto vā svarpa-sücy& marntra-éuddhayä karpau  vedhanlyau, 
Éakyam cet sva-kutumba-bhojanam, no cet matula-napita-matra-bhojaniyah. 

7. anna-prâéana :. gagthügtame mase éubha-dine triratna-ptijadikam krtva 
ksirànna-kimoib devatam  arpayitvà gotra-jyegtha-karatah bälaka-mukhe 
lehanam, sva-kutumbadi-sva-jati-gana-bhojanam. 

8. cüda-karanam : janmatah trtiye pamoame saptame visama-varge mátulo 
và sthavira-hastatah otüd&-karanam cüdä-chedarp oa, prak müsaikam tirthädi- 
snanam triratna-püjanam vihara-stha-sthaviradi-nimamtranam bhojanam. 

9. vidyärambha: pamcame varge akgarädi-vidyädhyayanam, tandula- 
pügi-phalani kimoit dravyam gurubhyo nivedanam. 

1 Tho words in parentheses are & later addition (though by the same hand) in rather smaller 
writing. 
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10. mekhalã-bamdha : putram zet daáame vürge sudine ädau süryürgham 
kalaáa-püjà triratna-ptijà, tatah mexhala-bamdhanam, bhàga kayatä-bamdha, 

sva-jati-bhojanam, putri oet paricame saptame varge mekhala-bamdha, 
bhaga phari-yà latina, bilva-vivahar ca. 

11. vivahah grhastha-samskaram ca: eter E ee 
üdau sva-samäna-kule kanyänvegenam, upanety-, bhás& wakila-, hastatah 
pana-Sulka- (ws. éukla) dada-ptigi-phela yatha-dakti kimcit dravyam kanya- 
grhe preganam, viväha-dinät prak caturtha-divase kamkana-bamdhanam. — 
vivaha-dine vadyadi puraskrtya oara-janaih saha kanyä-grhe gamtavyam 
päni-grahanam, tatra kanyäyäh méz-pitrbhyam kany&-danam, jämätrena 
pani-grahanam, kanyä-dolikäm äroaaritvä sva-grhe pratyagamanam sva-jaty- 
adi-bhojanam, tad-ante, grhastha-eamakérah, viv&hità saha vilasanam mâtr- 
pitr-sevanam râja-sevädi saftriméa: vyäpäraih vittoparjanam. 

12. diksá: — vivüh&nte sadgu-u-sevanam sumuhirtte râtrau mamtra- 
#ravanam, tad-vidhi vistara-bhayän na likhyate. 

13. mrtyu-samskárah : ^ marapa-samaye adhomükhäväniya aparimita- 
dharany-adi érävantyäh godänam bhümi-dánam svesta-devatä-amaranam. — 
pranam gate prana-nirgate-dvarate durgati-sugati-vicdranam, purohita- 
hastatah pamoagavya-secanam pancamrta-lepanam ira kande mālā- 
dharapam, snàpanam vibhfiti-lep:nem, pamca-pradipa-pátra-jvalanam, ity 
anantaram mafiooparisthapya, dmaijane samacaraniyam tatah dahanam, 
tatah puirüdibhib bhasma-pumjem nadyam pravêhanam, sesdsthi jalaib 
samáodhya grham anayet, agfame dine asthi-samskarah sa tu bahu-prakarah 
tirtha-pravahanam bhümi-khananem väyu-samakärah &küáa-samsk&rah agni- 
samskürah pratimä-samskärah pusteka-samskärah -mälä-samskärah mudra- 
samsk&rab. — daéame ekâdaée dine éuddhih. — vidhi-karmani bhedo nasti 
yat kimait bhedo 'sti. — mâse satrcäss varge pitr-nimitta-bhojanam. 


TEANSLATION 

Regular daily rites oresorsbed in the scriptures 0 

The sandhyd-ceremonies of the three times : at morning, noon, and evening, 
first comes the worship of Vajrasattva by means of the guru-mandala, according 
to the presoription of the five immortal substances ! as stated in the ancient 
scriptures; then the muttering of the three-syllable manira,* to the accom- 
paniment of ceremonial touching af tae various parts of the body, meditation, 
and restraining the breath, followel by the recital of a hymn of praise. Next, 
the worship of the Three Jewels, and the muttermg of the six-syllable mantra,” 
to the accompaniment of restrain=ng the breath, ceremonial touching of the 
body, and meditation, followed by she recital of a dharani and a hymn of praise. 
Thereafter, the worship of Cakra-sam7vara, according to the prescription of the 
five lustful things * as stated in tia Tantras, and the ringing of the bell, with 


` 


1 Milk, curds, butter, honey, and sugar. š a, w, m > om. 
7 om manepadms kên. 1 The well-known five M's of the Tantras. 
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praise of the dancing-girl (f), and restraint of the breath, ritual touching of 
the body, meditation, and ritual postures, then the muttering of the prime 
mantra as taught by one’s spiritual teacher, and the recital of a hymn of praise 
to Samvara. Thereafter, the worship of Canda-mahärosana, and the muttering 
of the ten-syllable mantra. If possible, there follows the construction of a 
(model) cattys, and the respectful offering of a begging-bowl. One should perform 
these acts at the morning sandhyd. But at noon and evening there is only the 
worship of the Three Jewels, the restraining of the breath and ao forth, and the 
muttering of the six-syllable mantra. At all three times, at the conclusion of 
the sandhyä-ceremony comes the assumption of the #laka-mark (on the fore- 
head) and the eating .of ritual food. Afterwards, acoordmg to individual 
ability, one should give a meal to two or three bhtkgus, make an offering to 
one’s own chosen deity, and then eat one’s own meal; and at the end of the 
meal, the Fire-dhdrani should be recited. In the morning and the evening, one 


also looks upon the castya of Sakyasimha, sacred relics, and so forth, situated . 


in a monastery, or on an image of the Buddha, or such like, situated by the 
roadside, and listens to the ancient scriptures, such as the Nine Dharmas. 


Further, the ten Virtues, namely non-violence and the rest, and the ten ' 


Perfections, liberality and the rest, are to be observed. 


The essential monthly rites 
Every month, on the eighth day of the bright fortnight, there is the worship 
of the Lord of the World (Amoghap&áa) in the sangha-mandala, with the 
muttering of the six-syllable manira accompanied by ritual touching of the 


parta of the body, and meditation. An honorarium is given to one’s spiritual 2 


teacher, and a meal to monks. At the time of the third watch the performer of 


the rite takes his own meal, of the five immortal substances, or of milk alone. i 


The flowers and all the other accessories of the rite are white. At night the 
performer remains awake, and listens to the tales in praise of this observanoe, 
for the sake of salvation.* 

Every month, on the third day of the dark fortnight, there is the observanoe 


of the goddess Vasumdharä, for the sake of removing poverty. Everything is ` 


yellow : yellow flowers, yellow clothes, yellow food, and so forth.? 


1 That is, according as the performer of the rite resides in a monastery or in the world outside. 
3 This is the famous Astamf-vrata, in honour of Amoghapüse Lokeévara, which is the lineal 
descendant of the old Upopadha oeremony. The text referred to is the Asjami-vrata-madAdimya, 
which w extant in a Newari version, and consista mamiy of well-known tales of the avadina 


type prossed mto service m order to illustrate the merits of the observance (Camb. Univ. Lib, : 


Add. 1368). The rite should first Le performed in the month Kärttikn, and repeated monthly 
thereafter. For a detailed &ooount of the ritual, see Wilson, Anatis Researches, xvi, 472. 


* The rpeaíal mdAhdimya of the VarumdAarü-vrata is the A svaghopa-nandimukhdeadina (Camb. 


Univ. Lib., Add. 1857, 1486, 1538 ; Royal Asiatio Society, Hodgson MBS., 14). The Sucandriva- 
dana (Räjendraläl Mitra, Sanskrit Buddh Laterature of Nepal, p. 232) is told in order to praise 
the VasumdAard-vraia ; but the sams story oocurs also in the A sfami-vraia-mdAdimya to illustrato 
the other rite, 
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- Every month, on the 10th, dian RO paka aaa Ah 
Cakrasamvara. 
Yearly ritest Dl. 

On the third day of the bright fortnight of Vaiéäkha, there is the worship 
of the Three Jewels of the Dvapara-yuga. There is a procession of the priest- 
hood, and gifta of begging-bowls and so forth. 

One day before the end of the month Sravana, there is the worship con- 
sisting of the performance of the laksa-catiya rite, the consignment of the model’ 
parsed to pe Hver, the sounding of the “‘ horn-drum ", RR PAPER OP 
meal to one's caste-fellows." 

On the eighth day of the bright fortnight of Sravana, there is the worship 
of the Tathagata Dipankara, a procession of the priesthood, and gifts of 
begging-bowls and so forth. (On the thirteenth day of the dark fortnight of 
this month [there is the worship of the Three Jewels of] the Kali-yuga, as above.) 

The fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of Áévina is the anniversary of 
the appearance of Svayambht,? and the appropriate observance is held on 
that day. 

On the ninth day of the bright fortnight of Karttika, there is the worship 
of the Three Jewels of the Satya-yuga, and gifts of begging-bowls and so forth. 

The fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of Karttika is the anniversary of 
the setting up of Svayambhfi (i.e. of the Svayambhti-caitya), and the appro- 
priate observance is held on that day. 

"The ninth day of the dark fortnight of Margaéirga is the anniversary of 
the appearance of Samvara, and the appropriate observance 18 held on that day. 

On the fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of Mägha, there is the worship 
of the Three Jewels of the Treta-yuga. There is 8 procession of the priesthood, 
and gifte of begging-bowls and so forth, 

On these observance days, the meal is taken m the fourth watch,‘ before 
night, it being stated in the scriptures that to eat at night is equivalent to 
feeding the ghosts of the departed. ١ 

In the intervening periods, on various days and months according to the 
prescription of the ancient scriptures, there are processions to the twelve 


+ Geo Weight, Hidry of Napal (introductory ketah), pp. 34 whero a rather different 
list is given, including.also a number of nan-Buddhist rites. 

* For a somewhat garbled account of tho lakse-caiiya rite, seo R. Mitra, op. elt, p. 329. 
The éragabAert, it seems, is a gilded buffalo-horn, with a deep drum-like note. 

s The namo svagambai, besides being an appellation of the deity (‘ Self-produoed "'), is 
also regularly applied to spontaneous natural phenomena such as hot vapours and geysers 
(of. Stein, BÉjatoramgies, tranal., i, 34, and note). The famous Svayambht-cattys of Nepal 
seems to have been built over an eruption of this sort, the ssayanbhd in question being frequently 
referred to as jyotérüpa. For ita earlier mythical history, see the Syayambhk purana, and the 
Vambêvah (Wright's History of Nepal). 

'4 Fama in the sense of a division of the day oocurs also in the Puddhacarita supplement, 
xv, 108. 

Or, “ at appropriate times ” (?). 


' VOL. XIL PARTS 8 AND 4. 15 
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sacred bathing-places and the subsidiary sacred bathing-places, and pro- 
cessions in honour of the eight passionless saints, ` 

On each particular occasion of worship, the worship is performed after first 
presenting an argha-offering to the Victorious Sun, and, the flowers and all 
the other acosssories of the rite are red. 


The essential ceremonies of the Buddhists as stated in the soriptures, namely the 
thirteen sacraments * 

1. The viewing of the child. On the first day, as soon as he hears that the 
child bas been born, the father bathes, the nurse washes the child’s body, rubs 
it with sesamum oil, and places it in the mother’s lap; the birth-horoscope is 
written, and the father ceremonially views the child. 

2. The cutting of the navel-cord. On the third day, the impurity connected 
with the cutting of the navel-oord comes to an end, and (the relatives) bathe 
in holy. water. (During the period of the impurity) worship of the gods is 
forbidden. ; 

8. Birth-purifioation. On the sixth day, those affected by the impurity 
have their nails and hair cut at the hands of the barber. The house is smeared 
with cow-dung, and they bathe in holy water, sprinkle the paficagavya, and 
show the ohild the sun. There is a gift of twelve lamps to the Victorious Sun, 
worship of the Three Jewels, an honorarium to the family priest and other 
clergy, and a meal is given to the caste-brethren. — . 

4. The name-giving. On the eleventh or twelfth day there is the Jar-worship 
and so forth, and a name should be bestowed containing the words Buddha., 
Dharma-, or Sangha- (as the first part), and -mum, nanda, or -5iàna (as the 
second): for example, Buddhänanda, Dharmänanda. 

5. The going forth from the house. At the end of & month, on & day suitable 
for a religious procession, the child in the company of its father and mother 
goes to the house of its maternal grandfather. A festival is celebrated there, 
one's caste-fellows are entertained to dinner, and the party return to their 
own home. 

6. The ear-piercing. In the second or third month, at an auspicious moment, 
the ears are to be pieroed with a golden needle which has been made pure by 
means of a manira, at the hands either of a maternal uncle or of the barber. 
If possible, the family are given a meal, but if this is not possible, only the 
uncle, or the barber, as the case may be, is to be fed. 

7. The feeding (with solid food). In the sixth or eighth month, on an 
auspicious day, the Three Jewels are worshipped, and such like; and after 
some portion of milky food has been first offered to a deity, the child is given 
a taste of it in its mouth, from the hands of the senior member of the olan; 
and the family and the caste-brethren are given a meal. 

1 For the tirrhas and the eight vilardgas and their shrines, see the Suayambka-purina (B. 


Mitra, op. cit., pp. 258-4). 
* For these, see the Pápa-parimocana. 
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8. The tonsure. In the third, fifth, or seventh year—at all eventa, an odd 
number of years—at the hands of a maternal uncle or an elder, the top-knot 
is formed (by shaving the rest of the head), and then is cut short. Before 
a month has passed, one must bathe in holy water, worship the Three Jewels, 
and invite to dinner elders resident in a monastery, and other persons. 

9. The commencement of learning. In the fifth year comes the study of the 
alphabet and other similar branches of knowledge, and the teachers are offered 
something in the way of rice or betel-nuta. 

10. The tying of tho girdle. If it is a son, in the tenth year, on an auspicious 
day, first of all an argha-offering is made to the sun, followed by the Jar-worship 
and the worship of the Three Jewels, and thereafter is performed the girdle- 
tying—in the vernacular, kayatd-bondha—and the caste-brethren are given 
a meal, [fit is daughter, the girdle-tymg—in the vernacular, phari-yi latind— 
comes in the fifth or seventh year, and the marriage to a bilva-fruit.1 

11. Marriage, and the householder’s sacrament. In the fourteenth or 
sixteenth year—at all events, an even number of years—first of all, a girl is 
to be sought in a family of equal social status, and ten betel-nuts, or something 

` of the sort, acoording to individual capacity, are sant as the bride-price to the 
girl's home by the hand of a go-between—in the vernacular, wakil ; and on the 
fourth day before the wedding-day the bracelet is tied on. On the wedding- 
day, the bridegroom must go to the bride's house in the company of persons 
who are not his own relatives, preceded by musical instrumenta; and the 
wedding-ceremony of taking the bride by the hand takes place there. There 
the girl is given away by her father and mother, and the son-in-law takes her 
hand, and having lifted her on to the bridal litter, returns with her to his own 
home. A feast is given to the caste-brethren and others, and at the conclusion 
of this the bridegroom is formally consecrated as a householder. He disports 
himself with his wedded wife, serves his parente, pays his service to the king, 
and so forth, and earns his livelihood by one of the thirty-six standard 
occupations. 0 

12. Conseoration.! At the end of the marriage ceremony he pays his 
respects to a good spiritual teacher, and at an auspicious moment, at night- 
time, he hears from him the initiatory mantra. But from fear of prolixity, the 
manner of performance of this ceremony is not here written down.* 

18. The funeral sacrament. At the time of death (the dying man) is to be ` 
placed face downwards, and the -Aparimita-dharayi and other texta are to be 
recited. Gifts of cattle and land are made, and one thinks on one’s chosen 
deity. When the breath has departed, the dead man’s prospects of hell or 


1 Œ Wright, History of Nepal, p. 88. As a result of this fictitious marrage, a Newar woman 
is never a widow. 
* This seams to be simply a repetition of the grhastha-samxbira already mentioned in the 
sootdon. 
* As this ts the manira of Tantrio initiation, the writer's reticence 11 presumably due nob to 
fear of prolixity, but to fear of disclosure to foreign eyes of esoterio “ mysteries ". 2 
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heaven are investigated, acoording to the door by which the breath has gone 
forth. The body is sprinkled with the paftcagavya by the hand of the family 
priest, and smeared with the five immortal substances, and a wreath is placed 
on the head or neok. The body is then bathed, and smeared with ashes of 
cow-dung, and five lamps are lit. Immediately thereafter the body is placed 
on the bier, and the company go forth in procession to the cemetery, where 
the cremation takes place. Thereafter, the heap of ashes ia consigned to a river 
by the sons and other relatives. One should then purify the remaining bones 
with water, and bring them to the house. On the eighth day comes the sacrament 
of the bones. It takes, however, many forms, as, for example, allowing them 
to float away at a sacred bathing-place, or burying them in the ground ; or else 
there is the sacrament by wind, ether, fire, an image, a book, a garland, or a seal. 
Purification is on the tenth or eleventh day. There is no difference in (the 
purport of) the rite, whatever difference there may be (in actual performance). 
At intervals of a month, then six months, then yearly, food is offered for the 
sake of one’s deceased ancestors. 


1 Taking brads to be a mere altp of the pen for base. 





“The So of Cognate Collaterals in Hindu Law. 
By 8. G. Vnsmy-FrrrtGgnarp 


OST modern systems of law find it oonvenient to impose a limit to oollateral 
succession. The average man of to-day knows little and cares leas about 
his distant cousins; and, if he will not even take the trouble to execute 
a will in their favour, the State which has protected him and his fortune and 
taken an ever incredsing interest in his welfare, has, it is thought, a stronger 
claim to his goods at death than those who were strangers to him in life and 
whose title is only what Lord Thurlow called “the accident of an accident ". 
I Accordingly, we find one great legal system after another providing that 
the iriheritance cannot be claimed by any, except near, collaterals; and there 
is considerable unanimity in fixing the limit no further than the descendants 
of the oommon great grandparente. Bentham, as is well known, was in favour 
of a great extension of the doctrme, so also was John Stuart Mill*; but the 
sacred right of property, and the doctrines that taxation should fall on income, 
not on capital, and that the state should notrely upon “ windfalls” were regarded 
by mid-nineteenth oentury English politicians as partaking of the nature of 
unchanging moral rules. It waa not till 1925 that English law fell into line with 
enlightened opinion in this matter. 
Meanwhile on the Continent, Bentham's ideas, whether derived from him 
or not, had found a fairer field. The French Code Civil (Liv. HI Tit. I Art. 755) 
originally permitted succession up to the twelfth degree ®; a limit which, 
except that it extended to all relatives, not merely to male agnates, is by a 
curious ooincidenoe the same as the dividing line between the sakulyas (Bengal) 
or distant gotraja sapindas (Mitakshara) and the samanodakas. Even this was 
a revolution from previous practice. But both in France and in Belgium, where 
` the same oode obtains, this has now been amended to place the limit at second 
cousins (French law of 31st December, 1917, Art. 17; Belgian, 11th October, 
1919). The same limit is alo placed in the Spanish Code, Art. 900, by an 
amendment of 1896, in the Italian Civil Code, Art. 742, by an amendment 


1 There are exceptions to this, of course, where the patriarchal sentiment is still strong, 
e.g. the Highlands of Scotland, the west of Ireland, and Wales, and in the case of a few ancient 
families elsewhere. But even in these exceptions it is primarily as among Hindus the Hneage 
and the name, Le. the agnatio kindred, which are of importance, 

a “No rights should be acknowledged in collaterals and the property of those who have 
neither descendants nor ascendants should cechoat to the Btate ”— MIN, Principles of Political 
Hoonomy, Bk.V, oh. ix, $ 1. O£. Bentham in Collected Works, vol. il, pp. 88-698 : “ Supply 
without burden, or escheat vice taxation ”. 

? In European legal systeme degrees are counted up to the common ancestor and down 
again, and the propositus is not counted. In Hindu law they are counted only to the common 
ancestor, and both ends of the Hnes are included. Thus seoond cousins are in the sixth degree 
in French or English law, but the fourth degree in Hindu law. FUB consis ere in qhe twelfth 
degree in French law, but fn the seventh in Hindu law. 
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dated 16th November, 1916, and in the Netherlands Civil Code by Art. 908. 
Even narrower limits are placed by the Swiss Civil Code, Art. 460, and its 
offspring, the Turkish Civil Code (Law 743 dated 17th February, 1926), Art. 442. 
Bach of these draws the line at the grandparents and their descendants, though 
allowing if there be no nearer heirs a usufruct for life to great grandparents, 
great uncles, and great aunts (but no further). The Austrian and Crechoslovak 
Codes (originally of course, the same), Art, 731, as amended by Novel 1, 
§ 60, recognize no right beyond the grandparents and their descendants 
except an individual right for great grandparents only. China (Art. 1188) 
and Japan (Art. 996), two countries where the strength of family sentiment is 
somewhat similar to that among Hindus, apparently do not recognize the 
right of any cousins, uncles, or aunts at all, except in the case of Japan where 
such a relative happens to be the “ head of the house ". Soviet Russia began 
by refusing to recognize any right of inheritance at all; and though a limited 
right has, it is understood, now been recognized, it can hardly, consistently 
with Soviet principles, extend to collaterals. Finally, by the Administration of 
Estates Act, 1925, England, having made up ite mind to take the plunge, 
confined collateral succession to the descendants of the common grandparents. 
Only pre-Hitlerite Germany (B.G.B., Art. 1929) stood out for the old unrestricted 
right of blood-kindred to succeed, while Denmark actually abolished a previously 
existing limit. But even in Germany there was an informéd body of juristic 
opinion in favour of limitation, and this found expreasion in the Ottoman 
Provisional Law of Succession passed under German influence, and now, as 
an appendix to the Palestine Succession Ordinance, forming the common law 
of inheritance of Palestine. This, like the new English law, places the limit 
at descendants of the grandparents. 

It is interesting to compare all this with the provisions of the two great 
systems of Hindu law, the Mitakshara and the Dayabhaga. Eight centuries 
old though they be 1 and rooted in a much more remote past, ideas which have 
8, curiously up-to-date appearance are sometimes to be found in them. 

First as regards agnate succession. Hindu law has not even yet reached 
the stage of placing cognate and agnate relatives on an equality; though, if 
the projected Hindu Code should pass the legislature, it will have taken a step 
in that direction. Meanwhile its whole force is directed to maintaining the 
continuity and strength of the patriarchal family. Accordingly the Mitakshara 
recognizes agnate succession as far as the fourteenth in descent from the 
fourteenth ancestor, i.e. as far as twelfth cousins (Atmaram v. Bajirao, 1985, 
63 J.A. 189). But the Dayabhaga (Col. Day. XI. 6.25) and the Vyavahara 
Mayukha (s.c.) recognize the right of agnate inheritance beyond even this 
remote limit “so far as knowledge of name and lineage extend ”. 

Nevertheless, even in agnate succession the family group which terminates 
at the second cousins (ie. in Hindu notation at the fourth degree from the 

1 Mitakshare circa A.D. 1075-1100, Dayabhaga about twenty years later: seo Kans, History 
of Dharmabisira, vol. i, pp. 825 ff., for a scholarly discussion of the date of the Deyabhaga. 
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common ancestor, the great grandfather) has a special importance in both 
systems, by reason of the fact that full participation in the great ancestral 
communion rite of the Hindus, the parvana shraddha, is confined to those 
related within that limit. 5 

“To three must the cake be offered: the fourth is the offerer: the fifth 
has no connection " (Manu, ix, 186),1 and again: “To the nearest sapinda 
the inheritance belongs " (Manu, ix, 187). I 

In cognate succession, at any rate according to the Dayabhaga, the position 
is clear. No claimant can inherit who does not confer directly or indirectly 
some spiritual benefit on the deceased through the communion rite aforesaid ; 
and offerings of the pinda lepa or of water are not made to maternal ancestors. 
The subjoined table gives all the relatives of a deceased Hindu who are con- 
nected with him by the communion of the whole cake. It will be noticed that 
(a) this relation extends as far as but no further than second cousins agnate ; 
(b) it excludes every cognate who tracea kindred through any women except 
his own mother and/or the mother of the propositus ; (c) of claimants whom it 
admite ex parte paterna of the propositus one only is a-second cousin once 
removed : otherwise there is none more remote than a second cousin ; (d) among 
cognates on the side of the propoeitus's mother one only is so remote as a third 
cousin, four are second cousins once removed, the remainder are all within 
the limit of second cousins (the six degrees of the French Code). 

But the modernity of the Dayabhaga is still more strikingly illustrated 
when that treatise comes to deal with the succession of the king as «litmus 
haeres. There was a text of Manu which emphatically forbade the king under 
any circumstances whatever to take the goods of a Brahman—his function 
was confined, if the Brahman left no heirs, to distributmg them to other 
Brahmans. The writers of the Mitakshara school accepted this prohibition in 
all its strictness. But the Dayabhaga (Col Day. XI. 6.27) boldly tackles the 
prohibition, and at the same time restricts agnatic inheritance in these words : 
“ In default of them, the King shall take the wealth, excepting however the 
property of a Brahman. A failure of descendants from the same patriarch 
(pravara) and of persons bearing the same family name, as well as of Brahmins, 
must be understood as occurring when there are none inhabiting the same 
village: else an escheat to the King could never happen ". 

Jimuta Vahana was Bo far from regarding the succession of the State as 


1 Tt is tempting, though obviously dangerous, to speculate on the possibility, that these 
texts may onos have hed a narrower application than they bearin Manu. But against any such 
speculation is the fact that whatever we may think of the piada lepa the libations of water are 
obviously an ancient part af the rite. One passage of Manu, however, ix, 186, appears to imply 
thas ab that date the offering of water was only & concomitant of the pinda and offered to the 
same persons, A Hindu to-day offers pinda to 171-18 and MEI-MES, pinda lepa to F4-F6, 
and water to F7-H13 (or, according to the Vyavahara Mayukha, without limit) He is in 
communion with all to whom he offers or who when he is dead will offer to him, and with all 
who offer to those to whom he offers, the strength of the tie varying according to the nearness 
and nature of the offering. 
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an evil that he was ready to favour it by a fictitious restriction on the universal 
words of Manu for which he does not attempt to vouch any warranty in the 
Smritis. In this he apparently stands alone, though the rishi Gautama (xxvii, 
41) had confined the rights of the Brahmans to srotrigus, seo Vyavahara 
Mayukha, viii, 25. 
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Keplamaton: P = propositus, F = Father, M Mother, s == Bon, d = Daughter, F8 
om father’s father’s father, Le. great grandfather. Daughters, except D, do nob inherit. Special 
Dana tata a TEA Word dole qus و روا ودود نوا قري‎ a y durante bM الما‎ 


The above table, as i5 shands, shows all the gotraja sapindas and bknna gotra sapindas es paris 
paterna. ae i E aaa و لاد ود‎ i 


of ab to cora P and Hs dewoendanta end masking on i |. They mowed after the bAémaa 


gotra sapindas es parte palerna and in two classes: (a) those connected with P through his mother 
but otherwise entirely through males; (b) those connected through P’s mother and their own 
mothers. Š 


The provisions of the Mitakshara on the suooesaion of cognates are at first 
sight even simpler and even more closely in accord with modern ideas than 
those of the Dayabhaga ; and it is worth while considering how the present 
complicated chaos of bandhu succession arose. 

The text of the Mitakshara,! repeated verbatim or with even greater brevity 
in the Vyseahara Mayukha, the Sarasvati Vilasa, the Smrits Chandrika,‘ 
the Vyaeahara Madhaviya,® the Vivada Chintamam,* the Viramitrodaya,? 


1 Col. Mit., H, VI. Gharpure (1939), p. 1101. a Betlur, p. 101: seo. viti, 89;. 
* Betlur, p. 108: sec. 595. 4 Oh. xi, IV, 14 Betinr, p. 297. 
* Boo. 68. Betlur, p. 885. * Betlur, p. 269. < 


* Oh. li, seo. 8, ol. 5. Betlur, p. 424. 
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the Madana Parijata, and even the Dagataiiva,* a iun authority, runs 
as follows :— 

* (1) On failure of the Gotrajas, the Bandhus E to the estate. Bandhus 
moreover, are of three kinds, the Atmabandhus (or his own bandhus), the Pity- 
bandhus (or his father's bandhus), and the Métr-bandhus (or his mother's 
bandhus); as has been declared (by the following text) >: “The sons of his 
own father's sister, the sons of his own mother's sister, and the sons of his own 
maternal uncle, should be considered as the Atma-bandkus . . . The sons of 
his father's paternal aunt, the sons of his father's mother's sister, and the 
sons of his father’s maternal unole, should be known as his Pstr-bandhus . . . 
The sons of his mother's father's sister, the sons of his mother's mother’s 
aister, and the Bone of his mother’s maternal uncle should be known as his 
Mátr-bandhus . 

(2) Here dió, b reason of near affinity, first the Aima-bandhus ei 
to the estate; on failure of them, the Pity-bandhus, and on their failure the 
Mátr-bandhus (succeed). This must be understood to be the order (of succession 
here intended). 

Except that it elsewhere * mentions the mother's brother (and the like) 
as a bandhu, this is all that the Mitakshara, or any work of the Mitakshara 
school, has to say about bandhu suocession. Put shortly, this is what the text 
actually says :— 

A man’s heirs, on failure of agnates, are: first, his own male cognate first 
cousins ; secondly, the male cognate first cousins of his father; thirdly, the 
male cognate first cousins of his mother ; the enumeration of first cousins being 
three times repeated. “The symmetry of the whole passage ia striking and has 
never received proper attention. 

Admitting that the examples chosen are illustrative, not exhaustive,’ 
no lawyer, certainly no lawyer who was also, as the great Hindu lawyers were, 
8 logician, would have repeated the same catalogue three times over if he had 
not meant to emphasixe the common attribute of the thrice repeated list. 
The only common attribute is that these named persons are the male cognate 
first cousins of the propositus himself, of his father, and of his mother, and 
in each case the list of a single degree of relationship is complete. The passage, 
it is submitted, is meant not merely to illustrate but to define the limits of 
collateral succession. This view gains some strength from the comment in 


1 Seilur, p. 582. 

a XI, sec, 78, Beülur, p. 614. 

3 This text is variously attributed to a lost Smriti called Vriddha Batatape or to Baudhayana. 
Tt does not occur in the extant Baudhayans. But in fact the nibondhas are fall of such “ master- 
les maxims ", just as English common law is fall of Latin tags of untraceable origin. 

4 Oommenáing on Yafn. II, 264, in regard to the wealth of a trader who has died abroad. 
Gharpare (1980), pp. 1810-1811. 

š It is perhaps worth noting that if Bir William Jones’s view of Athenian law (as pro: 
pounded in his [aceus) js correct, a similar enumeration in that system resulted in the cousins, 
as enumerated heirs, being preferred to their own parents. 
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the Viramstrodaya 1: “ Also in the text of Yogisvara the term cognate [bandhu] 
oomprises also the maternal uncle. Otherwise, the exclusion of the maternal 
uncle and the rest would be the result. And it would be extremely improper 
that their sons should be heirs, but they themselves, though nearer, not heirs." 
Notice that the reason Mitra Misra gives for including the maternal uncle, 
apart from the fact that he is specifically mentioned elsewhere by Vijnanesvara, 
is that he is nearer than his own son: the logio of the argument used does 
not include more remote relatives. Moreover, according to the standard 
practice of Sanskrit legal writers when giving illustrations not meant to 
be exhaustive we should have expected the word ddys “and the like” to 
figure at the end of the enumeration. The absence of that word shows that 
something more than mere illustration was intended: and admitting that 
the Imt is not exhaustive, the only possible purpose of it is to impose a limit, 
either at the second cousins as in French Jaw, or at the line in which the second 
cousins occur, that of descendants of the great grandparents. In either case 
the modernity of the passage is striking. 

Correct though we believe this view of the passage to be, it is not con- 
tended that it could be restored at the present day by any less authority than 
the legislature. Even the Privy Council, though there is nothing in its reported 
decisions absolutely to preclude it from pronouncing in favour of limiting 
suooession at the descendants of the great grandparents of the propostius, 
would find it difficult to make so great a break with the rato decidends of ite 
previous decisions. But it is worth while to trace the steps by which the present 
doctrine of bandhu succession was built up, if, indeed, building up is an appro- 
priate term for the creation of chaos. Although the testa for establishing 
priority among competing bandhus are now fairly clear and fairly well settled, 
yet the limite of bandhu relationship are still a matter of acute controversy 
between different High Courts and different text writers. 

When the question of cognate succession first began to come before British 
Courts there were two reasons why the Courts were anxious to extend as far 
as possible the claims of kindred to inheritance. First (as we have already noted) 
in spite of the preaching of the Utilitarians the prevailmg English sentiment 
regarded the doctrines of escheat and bona vacania with extreme disfavour. 
** Windfalls ", it was supposed, would lead to inaccurate and wasteful budgeting. 
They were an encrogchment on.the sacred right of property ; they were a tax 
on capital not inoome, and an infringement of the dootrine that as much 
capital as possible should be left to fructify in the pockets of the taxpayer. 
It is hard to realize to-day the unquestioned sway that such a doctrine held 
in the palmy period before Sir William Harcourt’s Estates Duties became law. 
The second, and perhaps even more important reason, was that the British 
Government in India was always acutely conscious of the fact that it was 

1 Loo. ait., see also Girdhari Lall Roy v. Bengal Government (1888) 12 M.I.A. 448. The title 


Yogisvars ها‎ a title for Yajnavalkya. But though Yajnavalkya uses the term bandhu at this 
pomt, it is Vijnanesvara who explams it as including “the maternal unole and the like”. 
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a foreign government. Dalhousie’s doctrine of “ lapse ” had shown its dangers 
in the field of quasi-international relations. A similar doctrine in the municipal 
field was felt to be almost equally dangerous and one therefore which should 
not be applied so long as there was any workable alternative. “ Windfalls "' 
have always an air of caprice about them; and this was to be avoided. We 
are not suggesting that there was ever any set argument on these linee. They. 
were part of the unconscious mental make-up of judges and counsel alike and ` 
did not require or admit of argument. A very good example of this unconscious 
frame of mind is to be found in the judgment of Bir James Colvile in the Privy 
Council in GirdAari Lal Roy v. Bengal Government (1868) 12 M.I.A. 448. His 
Lordship spoke of "the passages which say that the King can take only if 
there be no relatives of the deceased". But there are no such passages. The . 
passages which he had in mind were presumably those quoted above contain- 
ing the phrase “ so far as knowledge of name and lineage extend ". But these 
refer only to agnate kindred and there is no social or religious reason for extend- 
ing them to remote cognates. (The decision, however, was undoubtedly correct.) 

. Accordingly the Courts set out to find, not the most natural, but the widest 
possible interpretation of the clause. The first step in this wider interpretation 
was to refer to an earlier olause in Vijnanesvara's exposition of the law of 
inheritance (Col. Mit. II v. 8), where it is said “ sapindas of a different gotra 
are indicated by the term bandhu”. The writer here does not say that bendhus 
inherit as samndas,! but that the rules of inheritance of bhinna gotra sapindas 
will be dealt with under the headjng of bandhus, quite a different thing: and 
indeed the text of Yajnavalkya on which Vijnanesvara was commenting does 
not use the word sapinda at all: it speaks only of gotrajas [agnates] and bandhus 
[cognates] and distinguishes sharply between them. But the text, for reasons 
which we have already given, was beneficially interpreted in favour of the 

` subject as against the state, and was made to say a great deal more than it 
actually does say. To this interpretation. was next prayed in aid the famous 
text of Manu, “ To the nearest sapinda the inheritance belongs " (Manu ix, 
187); though it is generally held probable that when that text first gained . 
currency the only sapindas were the gotraja sapindas. The net result was a 
transformation by which the limits of bandhu succession were broken down ; 
and, instead, any bhinna gotra sapinda could be called to the inheritance. 
. Who then were the bhinna gotra sapindas ? They could not be merely the 
cognates connected with the propositus by the spiritual communion of the 
parvana shraddha, for four? of those enumerated in the text of Vriddha 


1 One commentary, the Visada Eatxakara (Betlur, p. 284), quotes a comment on a text of 
Vishnu to the effect that '' bandhat” means " sapindas ". But the order of the textin question 
is thas of Bengal law: and the words are therefore presumably used in the Bengal sense at this 
paint. Later in the discussion the writer goes over to the Mitakahara order of sucosssion. He 
appears, however, to be the only important writer of any branch of tho Mitakshars school who 
does not quote the Vriddha Satatape text. . 

3 Father's mother’s brothers son, father’s mother's sister's son, mother's mother's brother's 
son, mother's mother's sister's son. 
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Satatapa have no such cohneotion. At this point the problem came before a 
very strong bench of the Bombay High. Court including Sir Raymond West.! 
West had recently been engaged with the German Sanskritist Bühler in preparing 
their famous Digest of Hindu Law, including, among other-valuable matter, 
a translation of the Mitakshara on the doctrine of sapinda-ship as a bar to 
marriage: and sitting in a Presidency which has always been much more 
liberal in its views of the inheritance rights of women than any other part 
of India it was natural for the Court to turn to that discussion of sapinda 
relationship between a man and a woman.* The judgment, so far as it is relevant 
for our present purpose, is as follows (see also Gharpure, 1936 edn., pp. 146 f., 

commentary on Yajn. I. 52) :— 

“Tn the Achara Kanda of the Mitakshara . . . Vijnanesvara states his 
views as to what constitutes sapinda relationship as follows: . . . ' Sapinda 
relationship arises (between two people) through (their) being oonnected by 
particles of one body. . . . Therefore, one ought to know that, wherever the 
word aapinda is used, there exists (between the persons to whom it is applied) 
a connection with one body either immediately or by descent. This shows 
that Vijnanesvara abandoned the doctrine that the right to offer funeral 
oblations alone constituted sapinda-ship and adopted in lieu of it the theory 
that eapinda-ship is based apon community of corporal partiolee or in other 
words upon consanguinity.” 

The decision was upheld by the Privy Council in Lalubhas v. Cassibai 
(1880) 5 B 110 P.C., L.R. VII I.A. 112, and although the rights of bendhus 
or bhinna gotra sapindas were not in issue in the case, the way was now clear 
to holding that a bandhu, a mother's mother's gister's aon, for example, inherited 
because he was a sapinda and not merely, vice versa, that a bhinna gotra sapinda 
inherited only if he could be shown to come within the terms of the express 
text, above cited, dealing with the inheritance rights of bandhus. 

Even in Bombay this doctrine is not pushed to ita logical consequences. 
Vijnanesvara, for example, expressly rules in the same passage that the wives 
of two brothers are sapindas of one another—and sinoe by marriage they 
belong to the same gotra, sagotra sapindas ; yet nobody has ever suggested 
that & right of inheritanoe exista between them. In other parte of India, in 
spite of the authority not only of the Mitakshara but of several later writers 
of the same school? the application of the doctrine in matters of inheritance 
to women who come into the gotra by marriage has been universally denied. In 
Madras only has it been allowed a very limited scope for women born in the gotra. 


1 Lallubkas v. Manbuvarbat 2 B. 588 (Westropp O.J., Sargent and West JJ.). Admittedly, 
West was responmble not only for the separate judgment delivered by him but also for that 
part of the judgment of the whole court delivered by the Ohief Justice which is based on his 
researches. 

^ Indeed in the oase before them the question was between the widow of an agnate first 
cousin on the one hand and an agnate fifth oousin on the other. Bandha or bhianna gotra sapindas 
were not in issue, 

* Notably Nilakantha Bhatta, author of the Vyavahera Mayukha, and Nanda Pandit 
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That the dootrine laid down in these cases is correct no competent lawyer 
would dream of disputing. But, as it is commonly quoted in India, it goes 
far beyond anything that Vijnanesvara actually said or that the Bombay 
High Court or the Privy Council decided. What Vijnanesvara actually says 
is that the one unvarying element in sapinda-ship is community of particles 
of the same body. He does not say and he manifestly does not mean that the 
religious view of sapinda-ship is never of importance. Thus in dealing with 
the twelve kinds-of sons (Col. Mit. L xi. 22) he expressly couples the giving 
of a funeral cake with the inheritance of a share: though the majority of these . 
sons can only have been regarded as sons by palpable fictions; and in the 
Prayaschitts Kanda when dealing with the funeral offerings (Vasu's translation, 
1918, p. 28; Gharpure, 1940, p. 1415) he expressly distinguishes between the 
sapindas of the deceased and the sapindas of his mother—though according 
to his own definition the latter would be the deoeased's own sapindas. 

Indeed, in the very passage under discussion he goes on (following and 

expounding Yajnavalkya, I, 53, 2) to define the limits of sapinda-ship with 
reference to the parvana shraddha. His words are: “In the mother’s line . . . 
from the fifth, beyond; ...in the father’s line . . . from the seventh, beyond ; 
the sapinda relationship ceases . . .", Gharpure, p. 152 (1936). The Sanskrit 
word. used for line is santana, the normal meaning of which is an agnate line 
of ancestors or descendalite. It is at the seventh ancestor in the father’s line, 
ie. F 6, that the offering of the pinda lepa ceases; it is at the fifth 
ancestor in the mother's line, i.e. MF 3, that offerings to maternal ancestors 
cease. 
Although he is silent on the question of other ancestors it is hardly likely 
that, while carrying the prohibitions of marriage in these two lines to so remote 
a degree, he yet would have imposed. no restriction on marriages between 
nearer relatives in other lines. Balambhatta (the last, great commentator on 
the Mitakshara prior to British rule) interpreta the word “line ” as meaning all 
ancestors within that limit: FM 5, according to him, or M 4, are just as much 
in the “ lines " of the father and mother as F 6 and MF 3 ; and their descendants 
within the same limits are precluded from intermarriage. Nay, more, by an 
absurdity which it is impossible to believe oould have commended itself to 80 
clear and practical a mind as Vijnaneevara's, a man may trace a sapinda-ship 
through his father and father's mother for seven degrees which the father 
tracing through his mother in the first instance can only traoe for five. Hard 
though it may be to believe that Vijnanesvara confined sapinda-ship to the 
father's'and mother's lines mentioned in the text of Yajnavalkya on which he 
is commenting, it is even harder to suppose that he would have tolerated such 
a muddle as this. 5 

For better or worse, however, that is the interpretetion whiah has oom- 
mended itself to the Madras High Court—with the result of overturning 
altogether the “ Vriddha Satatapa ” text quoted by all the principal writers 
of the Mitakshara school and making the limits of sapinda-ahip expressly 
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imposed by Yajnavalkya and Vijnanesvara merely fortuitous limits with no 
rational explanation for them. š 

À return to a stricter and more lawyer-like view was inaugurated by 
Professor Rajkumar Sarvadhikari, in his Tagore Law Leotures on Inheritance 
(1880). Sarvadhikari saw clearly that a text so universally quoted and insisted 
on as that attributed to Vriddha Satatapa must be of prime importance 
and that it was idle to deprive it of all meaning. He also took the text “ In 
the father's line at the seventh degree ” in ita normal meaning as confined 
strictly to the father's agnate line—the gotraja sapindas—end therefore 
es having no bearing on cognate inheritance, which, accordingly, he would 
limit to the fifth common anoestor, i.e. the great-great-grandparents, one step 
further in ascent than the limit for which we are now contending. Further he 
applied the rule of “ mutuality of sapinda-ship ”—-i.e. that both the claimant 
and the propositus must be sapindas of the common ancestor—to the Vriddha 
Satatapa text so that a connection between the proposttus and the common 
ancestor which would not qualify under that rule would equally disqualify 
if it occurred between the common ancestor and the claimant. The result of 
this was that no collateral bandhu could inherit who traced his claim through 
any women other than the proponíuss mother, the proposttus’s mother's 
mother, the propostius’s father’s mother, the claimant’s mother, the olaimant’s 
mother’s mother, the claimant’s father’s mother. fo far so good: whether 
we accept his explanation or not, Sarvadhikari does really explain the texts 
and not merely explain them away. His view has been accepted by the Privy 
Council in Ramchandra v. Vinayak (1914) 41 I.A. 290; and as the Privy 
Council has also praised his work in another connection (Buddha v. Laliu 
(1915) 42 LA. 208), it is extremely unlikely that they would support any wider 
interpretation. Perhaps the clearest exposition of Sarvadhikari’s rules (for 
Sarvadhikari’s language is not always easy to follow, and those who quote 
him in snippets still leas so) is in the Allahabad case of Gajadhar Prasad v. 
Gaurishankar (1982) 54 A. 698. But once we admit, as Sarvadhikari does, 
that there is a distinction between sapinda-ship and heritable sapinda-ship 
the whole doctrine that bandhu relation is based on community of particles 
of the same body collapses. Let us suppose, for example, three claimants 
descended from the common ancestor of themselves and the propositus as 
follows: daughter's son's daughter's son, daughter's son's son's son, son's 
daughter's daughter's son. None of these has any religious efñoacy whatever : 
all three are equal sapindas having the same degree of propinquity. Yet the 
last is (according to Sarvadhikari) an heir and the first two are not. If we are 
to have any respeot for logic at all (and it would be a very un-Hindu law 
that did not) we are forced back to the conclusion that sapinda-ship is not the 
test of inheritanoe among bandhus. In point of fact neither Manu? nor 

1 2nd edition, 1922. Bee especially pp. 594 ff. 


1 Indeed ft is unlikely that bandes wero heirs at all in Manu's day. He does not mention 
them. 
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Yajnavalkya nor Vijnanesvara ever said that it was; and their texta have 
only been interpreted in that sense by reading into them the mental outlook 
of mid-Victorian Manchester—Manchesterthum as the Germans call it. There 
is no reason to suppose that Vijnanesvara intended any more remote cognate 
than a second cousin to inherit. 

The present writer’s view coincides with that of Sarvadhikari, and pro- 
bably with that of all other writers who have studied the question, so far as 
the great grandparents of the propostiue and the claimant are concerned ; 
any cognate relative who can show that he has a great grandfather or nearer 
ancestor in common with the propositus is a heritable bandhu within one or 
other of the three classes; and the same principle would of course apply to 
the female bandhus in Bombay. But Sarvadhikari viewed the threefold 
enumeration of bandhus (supra, p. 681) not as imposing limita but as indicating 
the lines of ascent in which bandhu relationship could be traced, i.e. those 
lines in which no great grandmother occurs. Accordingly, within the five- 
degree limit (which he based on a different ground as above mentioned) he 
found four (out of eight) great great grandfathers who fulfilled this condition, 
namely F4, FME2, MFS, and M2F2; and those who refuse to accept his 
five-degree limit on the paternal side have proposed t6 add three remoter 
ancestors within the seven-degree limit, namely Fb, F6, and FMF3. If—and 
the suggestion is offered with the profoundest respect to Sarvadhikari—we 
are justified in maintaining that the enumeration was meant to indicate limits 
and not lines of ascent, all this is superfluous 7 the bandhus are only the cognate 
relatives (other than the daughter's son) within four Hindu degrees from the. 

_ great grandparents of the propositus, and also in Bombay those of the female 
blood-kindred within the same limit who have no higher privilege. 

The draft Hindu code as it stands contains a provision for the inheritenoe 
of agnate collaterals and after them of cognate collaterals without any limit. 
Whatever may be thought of the agnates, there is absolutely no justification 
for this in any school of Hindu law so far as the cognates are concerned. To 
limit cognate succession to descendants of the common great-great-grandparents 
would take in all, and more than all, the cognates who are at present admitted 
by Sarvadhikari. To limit it to the second cousins weuld, it is submitted, be 
making only a trifling restriction on Dayabhaga law and would be in accord 
with the true meaning of the Mitakshara as well as with modern ‘thought in 
this matter. There would even be justification in the communion of undivided 
offerings for limiting agnate succession at the same point. And after all the 
Hindu of to-day has unrestricted freedom not only of testation but also of 
adoption, so that all these very distant heirs are superfluous. If he does not 
like the State to take his estate after his death the remedy is in his own hands. 


Harsa of Kashmir and the Iconoclast Áscetics 
By A L. BASHAM 


ALHANA’S Rajatarañgim 1 contains an important account of an event 
probably unique in the history of Hindu India. The dissolute king Harga 
or Hargadeva (A.D. 1089-1101), when in financial straits, was advised by his 
evil counsellor Logtadhara to restore his fortunes by looting the temples and 
melting down the images of the gods. After some persuasion he agreed to 
taking this course, and pursued a policy of iconoolasm so vigorously that, 
among the larger images in his kingdom, only four, two Hindu (those of 
Ranasvàmin and Martanda) and two Buddhist, were spared." The work of 
temple-looting was carried out so thoroughly that Harga appointed a special 
official named Udayaraja as “superintendent of the destruction of the gods 
(devotpatanandyaka) ” 3 

The most striking feature of his policy was that Harga was not content 
with the mere confiscation. of the images. Before being melted down they were 
deliberately defiled by the naked mendicants (nagndja) who were employed 
as the king's agents in looting the temples. In the words of Kalhana * :— 

Vadanesu sa nagnàjash Sirnaghränañghripänibhsh 
Mürtinäsäya devinüm éakrnmüträdy apätayat. 
Svdrnaripyddighapia giroënäkrtayo "luthan 
Adhoaso indhanagandalya iwa sävaskaresv ami. 
Vibudhapratimas cakrur äkrstä gulphadämabhih 
ThätkärakusumacchannG rugnanagnätakädayah. 

Evidently this deliberate pollution was impelled by some motive other 
than the mere relief of financial stringency ; and it may surely be inferred that 
the king's whole policy was in part inspired by a bias towards heresy. 

Sir M. A. Stein, in a footnote in his translation of this passage, suggests 
that the use of the epithet turugka in respect of Harga may be taken with the. 
fact of his iconoclasm as evidence of his leanings towards Islam. He attempts 
to strengthen his argument by reference to a rather obscure verse of Kalhana :— 

Sa turugkasatadhifan antéam posayan dhanath 

Nidhandvadhs durbuddhsr bubhuje gramyastikaran. 
But this verse surely implies rather that Harga, while favouring Turkish 
mercenary officers, remained personally uninfluenced by Islam. The adjective 
turuska is only once applied to Harga in Kalhana’s narrative :— 

1 Ed. Durgkpraskda, 8 vols., Bombay, 1892-6; vil, 1075, et aeq. 

? vil, 1090-8, 3 vii, 1091. 4 vil, 1082-4. 

* Kalhana's Chroniols of the Kings of Kasmir, 2 vols., Westminster, 1900 : vol, 1, p. 858, note. 

° Op. alt., vti, 1149. 
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Grüme pure ’tha nagare präsädo na sa kafoana 
Harsarajaturuskena na yo nigpratimakrtah.! 
The word appears here to be used metephorically and gives no definite 
indication of Islamic leanings on Harga’s part. On the other hand the poet 
states explicitly that the king was strongly influenced from another quarter :— 


Karnájánugunag tañkas tatas tena provartiah.* 

The fact of Harga's introduction of a coin-type from the south is well 
attested by numismatio evidence. Prior to those of Harga, Smith 2 catalogues 
no gold or silver coins later than those of Yasovarman (circa A.D. 730), which 
he doubtfully assigns to Kashmir. Cunningham,“ however, lista a debased 
gold coin of Jayépida (A.D. 757). Upon the bronze coins of Harga's predecessors 
the same motifs invariably occur—a seated goddess on the obverse with a 
standing king on the reverse side. In the reign of Harga we find not only the 
reintroduction of a gold currency, but also the issue of a silver coinage, of 
which only one previous minting is recorded by Cunningham 6. (that of 
Pravarasena, cirea A.D. 540-600), and none by Smith. This gold and silver 
comage may well have been struck from metal provided by the spoliation of 
the temples. | < 

Harga’s bronze coms, perhaps minted in the earlier part of his reign, bear the 
usual goddess and king," but the gold and silver coinage shows new devices—one 
gold type bearing a horseman, replacing the standing kmg; and the other, 
in both gold and silver, bearing on the obverse a standing elephant and on 
the reverse the king’s inscription only.” The horseman is possibly borrowed 
from the device of the Sahi dynasty of Gandhara, which was suppressed by 
Mabmüd of Ghaznt? The elephant type, however, is found by Rapson 1° to 
be borrowed from Kongudeda (West Mysore), where a very similar coin-device 
was employed. It is to be noted that the elephant-ooins are devoid of any 
religious device or inscription. I 

Further evidenoe of Harsa's interest in the south is to be found in the 
Rajatarangim. During his reign the Kashmiri poet Bilhana flourished at the 
court of the Calukya king Permadi, or Vikramäditya Tribhuvanamalla VI 
On seeing a picture of Candalä, the beautiful wife of “ Parmandi, Lord of 
Karnäta ”, Hargs fell violently in love with her and vowed to conquer Karnäta 
and make her his queen. Here the word Karnata is obviously used in the 


1 wll, 1095. -> ? vit, 029. _ 
* Oatalogus of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutia, vol. 1, Oxford, 1906, p. 260. 
* Coins of Medimeal India, London, 1894, p. 45. 


š Ibid, p. 4. * Ibid , p. 43. 

' Smith, op. cit., p. 272. ^. * Cunningham, op. cit, p. 45. 
* Rapson, Indian Coins (Grundriss, H, 3), Strassburg, 1897, p. 82. 
16 Thi, p. 36. 


1 Pajalarangial, vil, 985-7. Stein, op. olk, vol. i, pp. 340-1, note. 
18 vi, 1119 et seq. 
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broader sense of all India south of the Vindhyas, and Parmändi can be no other 
than Permädi the Cülukya. Yet another contact with the south is described 
earlier in the narrative. Before asoending the throne Harga revolted against 
his father, King Kalaéa, and on one occasion, he and his retinue were surprised - 
and attacked by Kalaés’s troops. Among the leading adherents of Harga killed 
in the ensuing encounter was one Keéin, whom Kalhana describes as a Karnága. 
Harga's interest in the south seems thus established. 

Who then were the iconoclastic naked ascetics whom the king employed 
to pillage the temples ? Four possibilities might be suggested :—- 

(1) That they were mere beggars with no religious dootrines—the soum 
of the country recruited by Harga for his evil purposes. 

(2) That they were Jainas. 

(3) That they were members of the ancient sect of Ajivikas, now detis 

(4) That they were adherents of some third sect of naked ascetics, of which 
no trace or record remains. 
| The first of the above theories seems very improbable. It is surely unlikely 

that Harga would entrust the task of removing the temple treasures to beggars 

and ruffiang. Moreover, definite evidence that the rare word nagnäja, employed 
by Kalhana to describe these ascetics, has a specifically religious connotation 
is to be found in Yàdavapraküás's lexicon, the Vasjayanis,! wherein nagnáfa 
is equated with several other well known words for heretical mendicants :— 


Kgapanaéramanau nagno nagnäfaé oa digamborah 
Ajwo jiwako sasno nergraniho malavary api 

The author is thought to have lived at or near Káfici in the eleventh 
century A.D.) The above quotation from his work provides evidence that the 
word nagndja waa current in Southern India at the time of Harga, and implied 
a naked religious beggar of the type of the Jainas or Ajivikas. 

The second alternative, that the nagndjas were Jaina monks, also seems 
improbable. The behaviour of Harga’s nagnáfas in no way suggests that of 
Digambara Jamas, who have never shown, such violent antagonism to images 
in general or to those of the Hindu gods in particular. 

. It would appear then that the third and fourth possibilities are the strongest, 
and that the nagnéfas belonged either to the sect of Ajivikas or to some other 
heretical order now completely forgotten. The claim of the Ajivikas will 
appear greatly strengthened on a close examination of the record of Kalhana 
in the light of other contemporary evidence, considered below. 

(1) Numerous inscriptions prove that the Ajivikas still existed, at least 
in South India, at the time of Harga ! ; and that the king was strongly attracted 
by southern customs is well established. 


(2) A parallel to the formula rugnanagnätaka, used by Kalhana to describe 
1 vii, 675. 1 Ed. Oppert, Madras, 1808, p. 202, L 80. 8 Ibid., introduction, p. vi. 


^ ÆpigrapMa Carnatica, vol x, Mul. 49, Kol. 18, 28. a t vol. i, 
Nos. 60, 61, 84, 78. 
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Harga’s mendicante,! may be found in an inscription at Bejagami, Shikarpur 
Taluq, Mysore, dated A.D. 1162, where, included in a catalogue of the recipients 
of alms at the Kodiya math, there appears a reference to nagnabhagna beggars. 
This term suggests a class of ascetic not only completely nude, but also in 
some way ritually. mutilated or maimed. ` Such mutilation is quite consistent 
with the habite of the Ajivikas, who appear to have submitted themselves to 
very painful initiation ceremonies. ® 

(3) When Harga was dethroned he fled with his attendant Mukta to the 
hut of a base ascetic (ksudratapasvin), Guna, who later betrayed him to the 
usurper Uoohala.* While it is not stated that Guna was naked, in one respect 
at least his habits strongly suggest those of the Ajivikas. He dwelt with a 
prostitute, Bhiécé, and was thus guilty of the sin ascribed to the Ajivikas 
from the days of their founder Gosäla Mankhaliputta, who lived with the potter- 
woman, Halahala of Bavatthi.5 The existence of a class of such ascetics closely 
related to the Jainas may be inferred from a reference in a Canarese inscription 
of the twelfth century a.D., inscribed on the Jaina temple at Sravana Belgola :— 

“ The despicable conduct of other guides who, while exhorting their ascetics 
against the evils of false penance, allow themselves to be associated with 
women, is surely like that of a (f) deceitful teacher.” $ 

(4) Two references in Kalhana’s narrative point strikingly to the Ajivika 
initiation ceremony, about which some interesting information is to be found 
in the Jãtaka commentary: ..... Gjivika-pabbajjam pabbañitakäle unhapis- 
dapapgahanena hatihdpi kw! assa daddhà . . .’ Hence it would appear that 
the Ájfvika novice, as part of the initiatory rite, submitted to the ordeal of 
holding a heated ball or lump (pinda) in His hands. It is not possible to 
infer the intensity or length of this ordeal, but, if sufficiently protracted, it 
might well result in such maiming as to qualify the newly fledged ascetic for 
the epithets rugna and durma... pant, used by Kalhana.® 

This ceremony may also be connected with the name of Harga's evil genius, 
Lostadhara. The latter is stated to be the grandson of Haladhara, prime minister 
to Harga's grandfather, Ananta.? Haladhara’s name was that of an orthodox 
Vaignavite, but that of Logtadhara (lump-holder) is unusual. It is surely 
possible that it was adopted to mark its owner's support of the Ajivike cult. 

There remains the final possibility, that the naked iconoclasts were members 
of another and unknown order of heretical ascetics. This cannot be ignored, 
since no absolute conclusions as to the sectarian affiliations of Harga’s nagndjas 
can be established from the available evidence. But the above facts seem 
strongly to favour the theory that they were Ajivikas, introduced by Harga 
from the Dravidian lands to which he was so strongly attracted. 

1 vi, 1004, quoted supra. * Bpigrophia Carsatica, vol. vil, Shi. 102. 

3 Y. infra. * Rajataradgisl, vH, 1685 ot seq. 

COREANO ka. Hosen, 3 voli, value 1899: app. I, p. 4. i 

* Bpigraphta Carnatica, vol. ii (revised edition), 1023, Insar-no. 284, tr. NarasimhKoh&r, p. 100. 
' Comm. to Tittira Jütaka, No, 488. Ed. Fausboll, London, 1888, vol. iti, p. 542. 
* V. supra, p. 688. ° Rajatarangias, vii, 1075; vil, 207 et soq. 


A Note on an Illustrated Manuscript of the Jog-Bashisht 
By J. V. 8. WILKINSON 
(PLATES 4-11) 


HE Spanish priest Fra Sebastian Manrique, who visited Agra thirty-five 
years after Akbar’s death, recorded that Akbar's Library, consisting of 
books written mostly by “very ancient and serious authors” numbered 
twenty-four thousand. Many of these must have been illuminated and illus- 
trated; nearly all, like most of the frescoes with which the Emperor caused 
his artists to adorn his palaces at Lahore and at Fathpur Sikri, -have now 
perished. Ivan Stchoukine in his careful study of Indian miniature painting, 
surveying the principal illustrated manuscripta of the reign, enumerates only 
fourteen, though his list might have been rather larger. It would, had Stchoukine 
known of it, oertainly have included the manuscript with which this note is 
concerned, for Mr. Chester Beatty's Jog-Bashtshi is unquestionably one of the 
leading documents of the book art of the formative period of Mughal painting, 
and. deserves to rank with two other celebrated manusaripts, both in this 
country, of the latter part of Akbar’s reign, the Bahärisiän belonging to the 
Bodleian Library, and Mr. Dyson Perrins’s Khamsa of Nizäm£ 

An account of the manuscript is contained in the published Catalogue of 
the Indian Miniatures of the Chester Beatty Collection, but it is not generally 
known, and it is hoped that theae notes and the reproductions * (which with 
the exception of Plates 6, 7, and 10 are new), will be of interest to studenta of 
Indian art. - 

The manuscript is dated, the date given corresponding to December, 1602— 
less than three years before Akbar’s death. It was preserved in the Imperial 
Library for at least two generations. One piece of evidence that it was highly 
prized is contained in an entry by Shah Jahan on the first page: “ Allahu 
Akbar. Written by the Emperor Shah Jahan, son of the Emperor Jahangir, 
son of the Emperor Akbar ; written in the year A.H. 1037.” This was the year 
of Shah Jahàn's accession. 

Shah Jahàn would, one may suppose, have been chiefly attracted by the 
fine calligraphy of the text, the sensitive drawing and colouring of the miniatures, 
rather than by the subject matter; but after nearly three and a half centuries 
one likes to regard the manuscript also as a period piece, a tangible object, 
still almost as fresh as new, ahedding light on the mind and tastes of one of the 
greatest and most original rulers in the world’s history, and on the outward 
aspect of the civilization of the India of his day. It is a valuable document 
of the painter’s art at a time when Persian and European influence had been 


1 The Editor gratefully acknowledges Mr. Chester Boatty’s kindness in permitting these 
reproductions to be published. 
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Kine LavANA WITH BRAHMANS OFFERING SAORIFIOR (fol. 95). 
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KING LAVANA VISITS A VILLAGE OF OUTOASTS AND HEARS 
THE STORY OF HIS MARRIAGE WITH AN OUTOAST GIRL, 
OF WHICH HE HAD HAD A DREAM (fol. 101). 
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KING JANAKA WITH ASOETIO8, IN HIS GARDEN (fol. 128b). 
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Tuz KING or THE HUNTERS SEEKING INSTRUCTION FROM 
A BAGE (fol. 178b). 
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A MEETING BETWEEN TWO BROTHER ASORTIOS (fol. 184b). 
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Tur Gop Siva WITH PARVATI APPEARING TO THE BAGE 
VABSISHTHA (fol. 280) 
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DETAIL FROM A MINIATURE DEPICTING A VISIT BY THE 
KING TO A FAMILY OF 05104818 (fol. 87b). 
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absorbed, and when the artists, their faculties trained and their technical skill 
. far advanced, were able to express themselves with a freedom unknown to 
Indian painting for a thousand years. . 

Akbar, it must be recalled, was illiterate; but as has often been pointed 
out he was widely though unsystematically educated. “ The Propheta ", he 
said, “ were all illiterate ". The Emperor saved his eyes by having books read 
to him and by constant discourse with all kinds of leaders of contemporary 
thought. His literary tastes were varied and individual; he cared little for 
the court poets, and never seems to have come in contact with the greatest 
Hindi poet of the age (Tulsi Das): and he delighted particularly in fables and 
stories (most of them not free from a childish element); but the essence of 
his nature was profoundly religious, with a natural mystical bent. He sought 
truth fearleasly in all quarters, from the Süfis, Parsis, Jesuits, and Jains. 
Among the Sanskrit works he caused to be translated the Yogu-Vdsishtha 
would maké a natural appeal to two sides of his complex nature: the one 
restlessly intent on action, the other looking beyond the world, for the Yoga- 
Väsishtha is a treatise on Vedanta, emphasizing the illusory nature of the 
phenomenal world, though the treatment is popular, the theme being illustrated 
by numerous tales. By works and knowledge together a man may attain to 
the state of being jwan-mukia: he may practise true renunciation without 
physical separation from earthly affairs.1 It is no wonder that Akbar took 
particular interest in the work and was anxious to master its meaning. 

The preface to the Persian abridgment of the original translation from 
the Banskrit oontains &n aneodote which goes to prove this, and also gives 
a further instance, to be added to the several well-known ones which are recorded 
of him at different periods of his life, of how Akbar saw visions and dreamed 
dreams. The circumstances as related are that Akbar m a.m. 1006 (that is 
1597-8) expressed in his Court his dissatisfaction with previous translations 
of the Yoga-Vastshtha, and remarked that he wished for a truer version: 
later on he had & vision in which Vasishtha and Ramachandra appeared to 
him: this intensified his desire, which was fulfilled with the assistance of some 
learned Hindus.* — - 

That the work had unusual Hs for Akbar may account for the 
large number (41) of the miniatures, in which, moreover, the painters are 
obviously giving of their best; they include some elaborate compositions, 
many of unusual charaoter ; ind the rich but often sombre oolouring i8 par- 
ticularly &coomplished ; though not all are of equal quality, not equally well 
composed, the oolouring is almost invariably exoellent. Unfortunately nearly 
all the artists’ names, originally recorded, have disappeared from the margins 
having been cut and the pages remounted. Only two names can be read with 
certainty, those of Kest and Haribans, but in two miniatures the names of 
Tiriyya and Bishan Das may have been originally written. All these are known 

1 Tam grateful to Prof. J. Brough for help in this summary. 
1 Riou, Persian Catalogue, p. 61. 
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to have been court painters. Bishan Das was a celebrated portraitist in 
Jahangir’s reign. Kesti, like a number of other painters of the time, was a 
Gujarati. All are Hindu names; it was natural perhaps to employ Hindu 
painters on a work of this nature, and it is probable that an all-Hindu team of 
painters would show themselves especially free, as here, from the Persian 
“properties " of the early Akbar period.- A few of these still remain, as in the 
high hill backgrounds, but there is not much left of the Persian legacy, either 
in the more deliberate Indian line, or in the sober tones, or in the composition. 
European influence is somewhat olearer—not so much in the designs as in the 
landscapes, the treatment of trees, sometimes in the faces and drapery, and 
perhaps more generally in the realistic character of the groups and single 
figures. Yet this realism is Indian as much as European, Indian, that is, when- 
ever Indian art takes off the distorting spectacles of convention, as at Ajanta 
and in the best Mughal painting. 

These artista are clearly interested, as always, above all when they illustrate 
fables and specifically Indian themes, in the life and movements of man and 
beast in their natural everyday surroundings. The Goddess Parvati (Plate 10) 
is an Indian woman, as Indian woman was at Ajanta, and as she is to-day. 
Compare the figure of the Indian mother from a village scene in Plate 11. At 
the same time, some of these particular miniatures have a quality in them 
which pute them apart from typical secular Mughal art. Such miniatures as 
those reproduced in Plates 8, 9, and 10 are, as it were, naturally religious in 
flavour. 

Painting at the end of Akbar’s reign had not quite reached ita peak ; it is 
not hard to criticize it ; it only rarely achieved a masterpiece satisfying universal 
standards; but there are a few surviving manuscripts such as this which 
entitle 15 to a special place among the arta of Asia, while ita historical interest 
is almost inexhaustible. 


Clive in the English Political World, 1761-64: 
By C. H. Paine | 


CH of the economic and colonial history of England can be written in 
terms of the changing membership of the House of Commons; and 
much of the early history of the British in Asia in particular can be fully under- ' 
stood only in relation to the rise and fall of competing parties at the India 
House in Leadenhall Street. The following brief glimpse into Indian politioein 
` London in the period of Clive's sojourn in England between his first and seoond 
governorships of Bengal illustrates the force and truth of these generalizations. 

Of the general election to Parliament of May, 1761, it has been asserted 
that: “A new class of candidates appeared, men without party connexion 
or local interest, who had lately become rich, . . . ‘nabobs’ gorged. with the 
spoils of the East, shareholders of the East India Company ". Yet, in fact, 
Robert Clive and his friend and agent, John Walsh, were the only '' nabobs "' 
to enter the Commons at this general election.! Moreover, their entry was 
not without precedent, for as far back as 1691 Governor Pitt had bought the 
site of Old Sarum and the votes attached to it; and Robert Clive himself had 
sat as a member for St. Michael for a few months in 1755 until expelled on an 
election petition. It is true that Horace Walpole complained that in the 
year 1761, “ West Indians, nabobs, and conquerors ” were attacking every 
borough, but the evidenoe of contemporary newspapers shows that the oom- 
plaint against the nouveaux riches arose at every general election. 

On 26th October, 1761, to test the strength of his position in the new 
parliament, the head of the Administration, the Duke of Newcastle, sent out 
a circular letter to various individual patrons: to Lord Powis, for instanoe, 
asking him to ensure the attendance at the Cockpit of eleven specified members, 
of whom Robert Clive was one: also to Lord Sandwich, inviting him to see 
that Jolin Stephenson and Robert Jones, both East India directors, attended. 
Newoastle, with his instinct for personal and parliamentary management, 
evidently foresaw that around Clive and Sandwich well-defined East India 


groups would emerge. 
The origin and nature of Sandwich’s connection with the East India 


1 This article is a revised version of material originally prepared in the spring of 1034. 

s W. Hunt, Political History of Jagland, p. 19. D. A. Winstanley says, “ The new pariiament 
contained an unusual number of members who had never sat before. Many of these novices 
probably belonged to that class which had enriched itself in India " (Personal and Party Govern- 
meni, p. 40). 

s O. Dalton, Governor Pitt, p. 69. For Bt. Michael, Sandwich had proposed Clive, but Newcastle 
got the Edgecumbe and Boscawen families to oppose him, Clive was elected, but his opponent 
petitioned. When the case was heard in Committee before the House, Sandwich and Fox got 
a decision in favour of Olive, but Newcastle reversed this in a resolution of the House (W. T. 
Lawrance, Parliamentary Representation of Oormeall, p. 207). 
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Company is obscure.! Certainly, throughout the 1760'8 and 1770’s his influence 
in East India affairs became increasingly intimate and'important, until by 
1782 he was referred to by Charles Fox as the most formidable Minister of the 
day by reason of his power at the India House. It was perhaps natural that 
with his naval leanings Sandwich should be interested in the Company ; it was 
still more natural that an extravagant and ever needy Lord should want to 
pick the plums of an opulent trading concern. Sandwich was always short of 
money * and notoriously oorrupt: if he went to Cambrdge, then the studenta 
of King's rioted, shouting, “ Bring out your daughters, Jemmy Twitoher ig 
come"; if Wilkes was a sinner, then Sandwich was Satan himself | 3 

The strongest group at the India House in 1761 centred on Laurence 
Bulivan, “the uncrowned king of Leadenhall”, who had first gained his 
ascendancy in 1758 with the help of Newcastle. Yet apparently Newcastle 
did not invite Sulivan to his meeting at the Cockpit. In fact relations between 
them had never been cordial; their letters to each other were always short 
and to the point, their sentimenta cold. For both, the alliance had been a matter 
of oonvenienoe, and the split, when it came, came easily. Sulivan put up for 
Ashburton borough at the general election in 1761; though unsuccessful, he 
petitioned, but failed to gain the support of Newcastle, who seems to have 
become annoyed on the suspicion that Sulivan was looking for Parliamentary 
help from the borough's patron, the Duke of Devonshire, and from the rising 
political figure of Lord Bute. Sulivan indignantly denied this‘; but m the 
following month, February, 1762, feeling more sure of himself, he frankly 
told Newcastle, “I owe that respect to Your Grace as to acknowledge your 
intended kindness through the channel of my good friend, Mr. Amyand, but 
as my future expectations are all from Lord Bute alone, at whose desire I gave 
up the contest (for Ashburton) I can offer Your Grace my thanks ". Without 
a qualm Sulivan had abandoned what he considered was a declining power, 
and with good reason, for on 24th March, 1762, he was duly elected Member of 
Parliament for Taunton,’ and two months later Bute took over the seals of 
office from Newcastle. 


1 Of. L. B. Namier, Structure of Politics, vol. 2, p. 852: “I have been unable to trace it.” 
There is no mention of the connection in the Sandwich Papers, Navy Records Society Sarles. 

2 W. Laprade, Robinson Papers, p. 26, Add. MSS. 9344, £ 121. Cf, EL. Walpole, Last Journals . 
“ Lord Sandwich, who governed the Hast India Company, had got into his own hands the 
intercourse of diamonds with which the ° Nabobs ' fed the passion of the King ” (vol. 2, p. 244). 
Of. also O. Churchill, Poems, vol. 2, p. 211, London, 1769. Grand asserted that his wants were 
oooaslonally supplied “from Robert Jones’ Accompting House ", and Jones was & Director of 
the Company; it was Jones who endorsed the petition for a Writership of Robert Ray, who 
was Bandwich's {legitimate son. Ray himself believed that his father had rewarded Jones with 
a seat in Parliament for Huntingdon in return. G. F. Grand's Narrative, pp. 47-9. W. W. Huntér, 
The Thackerays in India, p. 68. Writers’ Petitions, vol. 6, No. 62, India Office Records. 

* Add. MES. 82057, f. 193. 

t Sullivan to Newcastle, Add. MSS, 82084, f. 425. 18th February, 1762 

s Bare to same, Add. MSS, 82035, f. 158. 3nd March, 1762. Sulivan's connection with Bute 
is further illustrated by the fact that he had requested the attendance of Charles Jenkinson, 
then. Bute's secretary, st the hearing of his Ashburton election petition. Add. MSS. 88458, f. 2. 
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` In June, 1759, Lord Powis had nominated Robert Clive, who was at that 
time still in India, for the borough of Shrewsbury. Lord Bath objected and 
proposed his own son, Lord Pulteney ; the Mayor of the borough upheld Clive’s 
nomination, and Bath then appealed to Newcastle, baiting the proposal with 
an offer to raise a regiment, the officers of which were to be drawn from those 
with electioneering influence in Shropshire. But Lord Powis would accept 
no compromise, and Clive’s return to England in July, 1760, in fact settled 
the question.* 

Clive himself was set on achieving an English peerage through ministerial 
influence ; therefore, as he saw the situation, the greater the number of his 
relatives and friends in the House the greater was his chance of success. 
Politically he had for some years felt a strong attachment to Pitt, whose 
imperial policy pleased him, but whatever were his hopes and plans he soon 
fell foul of Pitt’s colleague, Newcastle, over the nomination of candidates for 
Worcester. Clive had agreed to finance his secretary and fellow-nabob, John 
Walsh. Newcastle had approved of a Mr. Tracey. Clive wrote to Newcastle 
asking him to withdraw his support '' or Tracey will be ruined ’’.? Newcastle 
replied that he was sorry but he had given his promise. Whether Tracey was 
ruined we know not, but Walsh was certainly elected as member of parliament 
for Worcester. Walsh’s partner in the representation of Worcester was Henry 
Crabb Boulton, a director of the Company, who had been a member for this 
borough since 1754, and who continued to serve with Clive’s support even 
though Clive did not think very highly of him, describing hin aa. "a gabah 
rogne LE 5 

Olive also nominated his cousin, George Clive, and his brother-in-law, 
Edward Maakelyne, for the borough of Penryn, Cornwall They were opposed 
by Sir George Rodney and by Bir Edward Turner, a direotor and large share- 
holder of the East India Company.* Clive, who doubtless was keeping an 
eye on future battles in the India House, expreased his willingness to withdraw 
Maskelyne in Bir Edward's favour. As it happened neither George Clive nor 
Maskelyne were elected, but Robert Clive and his nominees had already caused 
enough trouble to make it worth the Ministry's while to placate him. Already 
in April, 1761, Sandwich, who was engaged in negotiations with Newcastle, 
had written to the latter urging him to secure Clive's support, and adding at 
the same time that Olive was dissatisfied with the conduct of his friend, Pitt." 


1 Add. MES. 32902, f. 382. 304h June, 1769. 

3. See L. B. Namier, Siruobwrs of Politics, vol. 2, pp. 320-882. Bath got his revenge by replacing 
Powis as Lord-Lisutenant af Shropshire. Ibid., p. 348. Gres Diis RE ae Mule 
established by November, 1762. 

* Add, MBS. 35506, £ 204. 20th December, 1760. 

4 Forrest mistakenly says thas “ Olive's strenuous endeavours to hayo Walsh aooepted as 
candidate for Worcester did not meet with success". Life of Olive, vol. 2, p. 175: 

` § Grenville Correspondence, vol. 2, p. 40. 
* Add. MBS. 32048, f. 385. In May, 1763, مط‎ held £23,000 of Indis Stock. 
* In October, 1781, Pitt retired from the Ministry. George Grenville was now in the Cabinet, 
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Sandwich's follower, Robert Jones, undertook the part of intermediary. 
Clive, who first protested that “he had been forgotten ", seemed willing to 
negotiate, but was-adamant in insisting that he would not buy the title he 
desired. Finally, in order to ensure that Clive should not drift back to Pitt, 
who was leaving the Ministry, Newcastle compromised and on 13th October, 
1761,1 Clive, who had been informed that an Irish peerage would be bestowed 
on him, was allowed to choose the title of Baron Olive of Plassey, County Clare, 
in the Kingdom of Ireland. Not the viotor of Plassey but the controller of 
three or four Beate in Parliament was rewarded, and the withholding of an 
English peerage formed a calculated subtle move on Newoastle's part to ensure 
Clive's continued support. Clive on his side seemed more determined than 
ever both to extend his own influence and. to oompensate George Clive for his 
previous disappointment.* He set about buying land in the neighbourhood of 
Bishop’s Castle, probably the most corrupt borough in Shropshire, and, when 
an expected vacancy ocourred there in the later part of 1763, George Clive was 
promptly nominated. A ministerial candidate was already in the field, and 
partly as a measure of his own intentions, partly as a warning, Clive told 
Newcastle, “ I will spend the utmost farthing sooner than give up my interest 
in this borough ^? Newcastle replied saying that he was certain that Clive 
“would do what was right”. Clive, not quite sure of the meaning of this 
ambiguous hint, then sought out Lord Powis, the Comptroller of the House- 
hold, and suggested that if the Ministry would engage their candidate, Mr. 
Waring, to desist from canvassing, he would defray the latter’s expenses, and 
after George Clive’s election, “he, Robert Clive, and all his friends would 
support the Ministry ". With becoming modesty Clive added that he would 
accept as his reward an English peerage.‘ Clive evidently thought he had done 
the right thing because his cousin George was elected (24th November, 1763), 
but although he now controlled five seats, the English peerage still eluded him. 

In November, 1762, Henry Fox, Paymaster of the Forces and Leader of 
the Commons, was getting together by all the means in his power a majority 
of members to ensure the passing through the House of the preliminary articles 
of the Treaty of Paris with Franoe. Fox approached Clive for support through 
Sandwich, but in vain. The peace treaty concerned the future of the East 
India Company and of Clive himself too closely for easy promises to be given, 
and Clive’s haughty answer was, “ I am one of those unfashionable kind of 


1 Forrest makes a alip in putting 18th February instead of 18th October as the date of this 
letter from Clive to Nowocastle, Life of Olive, vol. 2, p. 179. See Add. MSS. 32685, f. 66. Clive 
to Newoastle. 

esL Ma A position ee 22nd May, 1762. 
Add. MSS. 32988, f. 401. 

s Clive to Newcastle. l4th October, 1768. Add. MB. 33951, £ 424 

1 Grenwills Papers, vol. 4 p. 14. 15th November, 1708. Powis is empowered by Clive to 
issue instructions to Clrve's friends when Clive is il. Waring sold his estates at Bishop's Castle 
to Clive (1707). With 1768 begins the domination of the Citves at this borough which lasted 
until 1818. Home Misc. 808, f. 210, India Office Records. 1 
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people who think highly of independency ".! On this matter it became clear 
that Clive's aim in securing influenoe in the Commons was not merely meroenary. 
He wanted also to see the Company triumph in India, and he insisted to 
ministers and directors alike that the Company's Service ought to be purified 
and strengthened, and that it was imperative to maintain strong military 
forces in India. Clive had already dispatched a memorandum to Bate on the 
clauses of the treaty which affected the Company. Sulivan had done likewise, 
and in terms more acceptable to Bute. Clive's proposals were almost entirely 
ignored and he oonsequently disagreed with the final article, amended though 
it was, a Aa sh ORG British supremacy in India was being sacrificed 
to Bute's desire for peaoe.t On 9th Desember, 1762, Clive, Crabb Boulton, 
and John Walsh therefore voted with the minority which condemned the peace.? 
Bute's anger blazed out against Clive, who realized that he had little prospect 
of carrying out administrative reform in Bengal through ministerial influence 
in London. Control of polioy within the India House itself and personal power 
in Bengal would alone ensure that and accordingly he set himself to achieve 
this dual aim. He had already urged the Directors to apply to His Majesty for 
Major-Generals' commissions for the Governors of the Presidencies in order 
that they should have control over the King's military officers in India, but 
Sulivan, who through his support of Bute on the treaty had become to Clive 
“the overbearing spirit that could bear no control", checkmated this sugges- 
tion. Clive saw clearly that if his own plans were to be fulfilled he must as 
a preliminary crush or curb this “ Great Dictator who had such magio powers 
to delude the minds of men ”.4 

Sulivan, well able to take care of himself and prompted by Bute, nearly 
scored the first blow, failing by only twenty votes to carry a vote of censure 
against Rous, the chairman of the Court of Directors, for his oonduct in not 
supporting the recent peace discussions. Rous, who had joined forces with 
Clive, countered by revealing Sulivan as the inspirer of the numerous anonymous 
and scurrilous attacks on Clive which were appearing in the public newspapers. 
Clive continued to rely on the support of Newcastle, who personally authorized 
James West, a member of parliament and prominent East India proprietor, 
to use his influence at the India House on Clive's behalf, and both parties began 
actively to prepare for the crucial annual election of the direotors in April." 


1 Forrest, Lafe of Olive, vol. 2, p. 192. x 

1 Parl. Hist., voL 15, cols. 1241 and 1208. Sulivan was accused of trying to get an article 
inserted which restored to France all the late acquisitions. '' Only the spirited action of Clive, 
Rous, and the Duke of Bedford prevented it.” Orme MSS. J, f. 248, India Office Records. 

s Ibid., ool. 1272-4. - 
` 4 History of the Administration of the Leader im the India Direction (anon.), p. 17. 

5 General Court Minutes, vol. 2, p. 278. 15th Maroh, 1768, India Office Records. 

* The newspapers concerned were those particularly favoured by the Company; the Daily 
Cow, Daty CUm St Jamie: Tosh, Bosman; Pos Boyi and Flying Post. Home Misc. 31, f. 76, 
India Office Reoords. 

' Add. HSS. 82047, f. 209. 283 March, 1763. 
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Under the Company's constitution each holder of £500 and upwards of 
India stock possessed one vote in the General Court of Proprietors which 
elected the twenty-four directors. To increase his voting power Clive followed 
an example set by Sulivan in buying £100,000 worth of stock and dividing it 
into £D00 shares among his supporters. With these two hundred votes and the 
support of Newcastle’s friends and of an influential group of officers who had 
served with him in Bengal, Clive felt confident of carrying himself, Rous, and 
his party into the Direction.1 On 8th April, Clive assured Newcastle that he 
had & majority, Newcastle in turn assuring Clive that nothing “had been 
or would be wanting on his part ”.3 Tho final election figures must have been 
disconcerting, for five days later Swlivan and his party were returned by a 
considerable majority, the highest in Clive’s list being twenty votes below 
the lowest in Sulivan’s, and Clive himself eighty-one lower than the lowest of 
Bulivan's. “ Lord Clive must have been strangely misled in his calculations ”, 
wrote Weat.? Olive had in fact under-estimated his opponent and the value of 
the support of the merchants of the city which was afforded Bulivan. He had 
also not adequately allowed for Bute’s influence, the strength of which was 
hinted at in Horace Walpole’s comment that it was the intrigues of Fox that 
had kept Clive out of the Direction.‘ 

The results of the defeat were serious for Clive. His jagir,” worth £27,000 
a year, was stopped; his schemes of reform checked. He must truly have 
felt that his public and personal ambitions were threatened, for whereas his 
own principles were fundamentally those of a founder and sustainer of Empire, 
Sulivan’s were primarily those of the head of a commercial company. On 
27th July, 1761, Sulivan had told Pitt, “My dear Sir (Clive) will be confined 
to our ‘ Mercantile interest’, we ought not, we cannot look farther; Govern- 
ment may ".* 

Clive was at the Dragon Inn, Bath, when he received the news that his 
. jagir was lost. It was typical of the man that not a muscle of his face moved 
when he reach the dispatch." True to himself he acted promptly. Within 
a few days he had appointed Henry Vansittart and John Carnac as his attorneys 
in India; filed a bill in Chanoery against the Direotors; placed his case in 
the hands of Lord Hardwicke; and got into touch with Lord Bessborough, 
Newcastle, and the First Lord of the Treasury, Grenville. Clive’s dis- 
appointment with Newcastle over the India House election fiasco and the 


1 Add. MAS. 33031, f. 71-2. Home Miso. 811, f. 298, India Office Rocords. 

a Add. MSS. 32948, f. 60. Sth April, 1768. 

s Add. MES. 82048, f. 180. 14th April, 1763. 

* H. Walpole's Memoirs, vol. 1, p. 262. 

5 Jügir was a tenure common under Mughal rule in India under which the public revenues 
of à given area of land were made over to a servant of the State. d 

* Home Miso, 808, f. 186. Sulivan goes on : “ If I could not clearly refute Dupleix's reasoning, 
that no trading concern can support itself, I should wish our trade to Indis at an end ”. 

1 Bee B. Mowat, Hngland in the Nigkteeuih Century, p. 75. 

* Add. MSS. 32597, f. 317. Sth August, 1768. 
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general turn of events found expression in 8 letter to Grenville of 20th April, 
telling him that he oould depend in the Commons on Walsh and Crabb 
Boulton.! Newcastle, unaware of this, continued to proffer his help ; he corre- 
sponded with Clive over the Bishop’s Castle election, invited Clive and his 
friends to dine with him, and, when deserted by Powis, even askéd Clive to 
act for him in Shropshire. Grenville, however, gave more material aid by 
personally negotiating for Clive with the Court of Directors. By the end of 
December, 1763, Clive had definitely gone over to Grenville, taking hia friends 
with him: “ My poor services shall be dedicated to the King and my obliga- 
tions to you always acknowledged, whether in or out of power"; and not 
one of Clive’s relatives or friends was to be found, for example, in the minority 
against the Government on the division on general warrants, 17th bts à 
1784.3 

Despite the mediation of Grenville and the personal intervention of 
Sandwich, Clive continued at enmity with Sulivan. However, news of British 
defeats in India upset the Propriétors to such a degree that Sulivan felt obliged 
to offer Clive the command of the Company's civil and military foroea in Bengal. 
This was for Clive a move in the right direction, but he had still to safeguard 
his future by first raising his own friends in the India House to power. Sulivan 
had undoubtedly been encouraged to make his gesture by the thought that 
it would get Clive out of the way, but when he saw that Clive had no intention 
of sailing for Indis until after the next April eleotion of Directors, he began 
intriguing to get Barró, Lord Shelburne's friend, sent in Clive's place. Though 
Shelburne was willing, the attempt broke down in the face of Clive's growing 
strength in the Proprietors’ Court.* Clive then came into the open and declared 
that “he could not accept the service if the Deputy-Chairman (Sulivan) 
remained in the lead in the Direotioh ".$ Sulivan hedged and expressed his 
willingness to co-operate, and Clive then relented ao far as to say, “ Should 
a Direction be settled with whom I can possibly co-operate, everything will 
be easily. adjusted ”. ١ 

On 11th April, 1764, the annual election of the twenty-four directors took. 
place, and after a strenuous contest Clive succeeded in having only ten of his 
list elected, whereas Sulivan’s party, for which a Mr. Devon had split £30,000 
at the last minute, numbered twelve.” Before the election of the chairman, 
Clive evidently bribed one of Sulivan's supporters ; Sulivan, failing to buy off 
Harrison, one of Clive's list, gave way, and Rous and Boulton, both of Clive's 


1 Grenville Papers, vol, 3, p. 45. 

* L. B. Namier, Structure of Politios, vol. 2, pp. 352, 860. 

* Grewille Papers, vol. 2, p. 183. 18th December, 1768. 

* Add. MSS. 82054, f. 86. ` 

* f$ happened that many of Olive's supporters had held their stook long enough for Clive 
to retort by proposing in the General Court “ That the right of voting be limited to those who 
had held stock for four months”. General Cour Minutes, vol. 2, f. 208. 12th March, 1704. 

° Forrest, Life of Olive, vol. 2, p. 200. 

* General Court Minutes, vol. 2, f. 308, 


Country Life in Burmese Literature 3 
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Win Burmese nature poems are numerous enough in all periods of 
literature to fill a sizable anthology, interest in the life of oountry- 


people—their work and diversions—does not seem to have been manifested 
till the first half of the eighteenth oentury, when Padethsyaza wrote his idylle, ` 
one of which we give here as No. I. 

He did not, however, found a school of bucolic poetry, and it was not till 
about a oentury later that it became the fashion to write songs on the model 
of those sung by oountry-folk. Such are our Nos. II to VI. Of the known 
authors, U Ponnya is better known as a dramatist: and U Kyi and U Hsaung 
were connected with the puppet stage. 

From the 1870’s onwards, poetical drama was the favourite form of reading. 
The principal characters were royal personages and the main action of the 
play took place among them. By way of broad contrast, a number of oommoners 
are introduced and usually made to behave as caricatures rather than as 
characters. The extracts here given (Nos. VII and VIII), from two early plays, 
seam to us vivid and true to life. U Ku was a professional playwright, recognized 
as being at the head of his profession. U Pok Ni was a Rangoon lawyer with 
a literary bent and considerable original genius. 

In the twentieth century, with the novel, short stories, and magazine 
articles, we reach the age of prose. Here the field of choice is wide and might - 
be used to drench the reader in sentiment. Our selection (No. IX) is from 
a lively sketch by the late U Sein Tin, whose death during the Japanese occupa- 
tion meant a great loas to Burma. 


` 


I 


TODDY-OLIMBING 
. By Padethayara (ob. A.D. 1754) 


In the beginning of the hot weather, when haze rises, 

With his ladder and inseparable pot, 

His sharp knife stuck in his waist, 

To the tari buds and tari branches luxuriantly sprouting, 
With hia seat alung from his shoulder he climbs. 


Tari stalks and spreading tari leaves 

He cuts and notches amain to win the first fresh tari juice. 

His loving wife collecta the tari juice. 

He shouts and cries to his sons and grandsons and calls to the dogs and pigs. 
And, behold | a hare-net corded with tari-fibre. 
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The noise of calling resounds ; men are clamorous ; 
Dogs yelp, men yell; they strike and beat. 
Chameleon, hare, partridge—all that are in the bushes— 
Quail, fowl, iguana, snake, 

Wolves, too, straightway oome out. 


With joyous zest the wife 
Gets a mixed load of curry-leaves good and indifferent. 
The husband’s concern is the hares and such other 
Creatures of the wild as he encounters ; 

He takes and pute them in his sack. 


And so returning and having rested a little, 
They do their roasting at the jaggery fire on sharp spite, 
When the curry-pot boils they-put in the roast, 
And stir the pot, and cook it in water. 
They have, too, star-gazing chillies. 


When all is set on the large wicker tray, 
Daughters and sons, so many there is scarce room, 
Push and thrust with a single knee, 
Vying with each other and determined to eat. 
They fall to in fine style plying the coconut dipper. 


E 


Each with bent head takes handfuls and gobbles. 
When they have finished, there is no washing-up ; they leave it to the dogs. . 
i ١ J. A. 8. 

[Anthology of Burmese TAterature, ii, 2.] 


11 


BED AND BREAKFAST 
By U Kyi (floru 1825) 
For a new form of enjoyment, my lover since youth, come with me. 
To please you in our village 
There are sky-high teri-palms whose leaves adorn the houses. 
There is a rug to wrap you and a cow-hide carpet, 
And at night with a famous flute 
` I will delight you. 


From the rows where it sprouts and buds 
The red roselle in ita season, 
And crabs in their shells 
- In rural manner, 
And roasted field-mice and pumpkins from our garden 
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Shall be cooked sweet to taste. 

Carry of so many ingredients, fit for a king's majesty, 

Will I lay before my beloved, as the morning sun appears, 

And as the season enters the empire of winter 

1 will intoxicate you with well-being and sate you with fat 
And make you drowsy. 


_[Thichin Padetha, ed. U Po Lat, 1938, p. 108.] 


HI 
Rosezze Bups 
By U Hsaung ( floruit 1825) 
My lady, whose fame is great, feeling happy, 
Put in a crop-eared pan the earliest buds of brown roselle 
And wafery sprats unscaled 
And cooked them in plam water. 
In the broad incurving bowl they were fit for kings and apt for princes; 
So good they were. 


When I returned from ploughing and had thrown down my Rs 
It was the time when one feels hungry. 

With fringe tousled and back-hair falling in a cloud, 

Bhe had cooked for her dear husband millet rice. 

When I had cleaned ont a full plate, 

My lot as a countryman, with skin of stomach distended all round, 


Was indeed luxurious. 
J. A B.. 
[Anthology of Burmese Literature, ii, 184.] 


IV 
A PRESENT or CHEROOTS 
Anonymous 
I did not buy chem : with mine own hands I cut the fresh leaves. 
Without the aid of fire, unable to dry them in the sun, 
I had to keep them under my bed. 
They are for you to smoke. 


I nip them off near the pedicle with my front teeth. 
Sweet as none other are these tobaoco-rolls. 


Without the aid of silk, but binding them with a single cotton thread, 
To my sweetheart since youth who is going to Golden Ava 
I send them as a present. 


[Thiohin Padetha, ed. U Po Lat, 1938, p. 62.] 


VOL, XII. Panta 3 AND 4. 15 


H.P. 
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Y 
Hang Srgw 
U Ponnya (ob. 1854) 


Along the waists of mountains, along ridges and dales 
I set my snares. 
‘You with the brood of whining dogs bring me a live hare.” 
Bo to me with my bow on my shoulder the spouse and inmate of my hut 
Yodelled and yelled 
And gave me her august instructions. 


On arrival home 
1, the humble servant, flay and skin 8 hare, 
And &moke it on 8 frame, 
And boil it with tender leaves of hogweed and bamboo ash. 
While it is in the crop-eared pan, with dirty scoop 
I squat and stir it well. - 
This very tasty stew take in a knob-less pot-lid ; 
Come, pour it hot into the palate and swallow it down. 


[Ibid., p. 110.] 


VI 
Pappy Prantiva 8 


: In the bows of my boat I will pile a twill blanket and choose a day for 
going down river. 

: You will go down river with a white and red striped loin-cloth and I shall 
be left longing. 

: From the golden city I will send you a flower of clematis with a verse. 

: The clematis flower sent with a verse will spread its sweetness as far as 
the palace land. 

: From the feet of the king in the golden city I will send you scent. 

: When to anoint myself I grind it, the four countries will be perfumed. 

* * * 


: I came down to plant the big field and the sun king is hot. 

: Hot indeed: I will become a nun with a bowl (upon my head). 

: lundo the bight of my loin-oloth to wipe the sweat from your brow. | 

: Letit pour. Do not wipe it, brother—sweat falling in drops. 

: The rays of the gun strike you and you droop at the edge of the planting. 
: Sweetheart, stretch your blanket on a rope and make a shade. 

: Here, lady, &nd make my right arm your pillow. 

: That pillow I will not use, brown boy; 'twere to humble you. 


* * * 


Ë PF‏ طس جس 
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wood. 


: Tee bay aiid hd cp let us go and try. 

: The brow-antlered deer aries tauk and the barking-deer hauk, the monkey 
kyo-hkwe, and the peacock o-we. 

: Because of the peacook's o-we and the kyo-hkwe of the monkey we girls 
are afraid. 

: We told them to meet, us at dusk. 

: To meet us with glass lamps blazing as to burn out the cotton wicks. 

: Meet the girls, we told them. 

: They are long in coming that should meet us. They have lost their way 
in the belt of forest. 

: Beoause of the bosky ahade on the way we girls are alarmed. 

: Sweethearts, with the silver knives slung from your shoulders, clear 
& path. 

: Their mothers are chiding them: "tis the time of chastisement. 

: "Tis evening and the time for playing basket-ball. 

: By moonlight I lay down a flat stone and grind balls of rose petals. 

: The lover leans on his sweetheart and the roses smell sweet. 

` Journal of the Burma Research Society, vol. xxi, pp. 17-23.] 

Note.—U Lu Gale, the author of the article (whom I assisted in the English 

translation) notes that the verses from which the above extracta are taken 

were recorded from the lips of Daw Mi, of Myaunggyi village, an old lady of 80. 

They embody much traditional and probably some original matter, and had 

been arranged to be sung on the occasion of the repair of irrigation works and the 

restoration to cultivation of 8 large piece of land at Halingyi, in the beginning 

of King Mindon's reign. The singers are all girls, who, however, often take 

boys’ parte.—J. A. 8. 


Se Baek b RES م‎ 
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VII 
Tus DESERTED ViLLAGR 


By Badainghmut U Ku, 1875 

I am the great Maung Lon, of Zaunggyangon village, an outstanding man 
in the agricultural community. Now listen! Our present difficulties oan be 
traced to the year 1236, when paddy sold at 80 to 90 rupees a hundred baskets. 
The Millers were buying, all the boat-owners in creation, carrying lakhs and 
lakhs of rupees, were keeping the rivers and creeks a-bustle., The ohetties, 
sticky as tar, came with their money-bags and lent out money in ten and 
twenty thousands. 

The farmers in our village didn’t hesitate; the fluctuations in the price 
of paddy would make them all rich next summer. They took huge loans. Then 
everyone had ten pairs of buffaloes, and & spacious plank-walled house, quite 
covering his site. Their daughters had bangles and necklaces and ear-rings and 
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finger-rings on every finger. How they decked and adorned themselves! . 
How they swanked on the chetty loans | 

Then came rinderpest, and the buffaloes died. Interest, mounted up. 
Work was neglected. Crops were poor. The prioe of paddy never rose above 
thirty rupees: how badly their holdings treated them | 

The interest napoo | The principal not to be had. Summonses were served 
and warrant followed warrant. Our genteel farmers, stripped barer than their 
own threshing floors, ran away and hid, families and all. Our little village of 
Zaunggyangon is absolutely deserted. There's not a ploughman to be had 
in it for this season's work. H. P. 


[The Orang-outang Brother and Sister, 3rd edn., 1877, pp. 55—6.] 


vn 


Ix THR MANGROVE Swamps 
By U Pok Ni 


The flying purple heron alighte when the tide ebbs and the wind over the 
river ceases. The golden heron patrols the water which gives him sustenance. 

The fields spread out far and wide; and to estimate their expanse in units 
of measurement is impossible. This side of the stretoh of forest does abound 
in wonders. In dire distress I know not how to walk. I have, however, toiled 
along the ridges of the fields and made certain progress. And now I hear 
noises from there. An old Talaing is prodding his oxen and saying, “ O gleo to ”, 
while he harrows the sodden ground. Armed with a whip and riding with a 
stern look on the harrow, he bawls out in his old-fashioned voice, “ Hi! turn 
sideward, O mother", as the harrow is deflected a little in the soggy land, 
As he treads on the slushy ground, in his short loin-cloth soaked with rain, 
doesn’t he look old! He tightens the two hanging entangled nooses from his 
palm-leaf hat underneath his chin. He stands for a while, as he clicks and clicks 
his flint ; and even though his hands are full, he tries to reach for the crushed 
cheroot behind his ear, and is about to puff at it, when he finds a big horrible 
buffalo-leech, about half a span in length, clinging just below the lower pro- 
minenoe of his posteriors. It won't fall off, you know, until he blinks his eyes 
and trounces it with a mixture of prepared lime, the repeller of enemies, and 
tobacco. 

From there we have pressed on with the journey along the ridges and 
reached the next stage— the village site, overgrown with mangrove and sensitive- 
plant. It is a sight, a very village for demons. Those blazing fires surely outvie 
the fires of hell. It’s terrible—this journey has frightened me—I should not 
dare to come here any more, even by mistake. There is a salt kiln. Some 
workers are lifting up the firewood and shoving it in. It looks as though one 
side would collapse, as others are carrying water from the reservoirs on both 
shoulders and replenishing the kiln with it, whenever it begins to dry up. 
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.What oourage! The kiln is chock-fall of pots, over whose touching brims it is 
only they who, without feeling the heat, could toil and moil helping to carry 
and fetch the water again and again. Amidst the turmoil of blazing fire and 
the steam, there they are—all these goblin-like emigrants from hell, with 
distended sides, yellowish eyes, and shaven heads. In such a forest of shivering 
fever I am shuddering with a chill that creeps through my hips and back. 
Let us, therefore, leave this malaria-infested سه‎ and hasten away to a 
safe place, O my servanta. H. P. 


[Konmara Pya Zat, 2nd edn., 1879, pp. 184-5.] 


IX 
Lumo 
By U Sein Tin 


The little village of Tabegala stands by the side of the muddy little Tabegala 
creek. Exoept towards the creek, it is surrounded by a great flat open plain. 
There are no trees except three or four acacias. It is a hamlet set far out in 
the midst of cultivated land. In the hot weather the heat is beyond words. 
There is a monastery—the Rev. U Zawana’s—at the end of the village. The 
fishery workers resort there when they are expecting to die. There is a tank 
dug by U Hpo Htun at the south end of the village. That is where the villagers 
draw their drinking water. Beside the tank is a pagoda, the pagoda of Immunity, 
exactly nine cubita high. It stands far out in the cultivated land. 

There are about thirty or forty houses—all grass-thatohed, with bamboo 
, matting walls, split-bamboo floors, and bamboo posts. Houses two-gablea: 
wide—there are none; plank-walled houses—none. The houses are worth 
at most ten rupees apiece; but when giving security for fishery rente the 
sworn value of any of them is five hundred rupees. 

Under the houses pigs, fowls, and ducks are kept unpenned in front and 
at the back in noisy confusion. The prodigious stench of pots of fish paste and 
pots of fish sauce all around! I don’t know how these people can stand it. 
They don’t get ill: it does them no harm. 

There is not & single latrine in the whole astonishing village. The village 
street is wide. In the hot weather dust rises in dense clouds. In the rainy 
season there is flooding. Not only the roads are flooded, but the houses, too. 
The village people have to live on their upper floors; and also the fowls, the 
dogs, the pigs, the ducks, and the cats. All jolly together! There they sleep 
and eat and cook. Here is the ABO of sanitation for the public health experte | 

In the rains there are Russell's vipers innumerable. Last July, Maung 
Hpo Thaung’s wife was bitten while sleeping upstairs and died, pour soul | 

So much for the amenities of the little village of Tabegala. Now something 
about the people. 
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The whole village makes its living from the water. There are some half- 
dozen fisheries round about Tabegala village: and there are some six head 
fishery-workers, who hold sway over the fish population of the ' fisheries. 
U Ngwe Hla, the Headman of Tabegala, is one of the six. The other villagers 
are fishery sub-tenants on a small scale or fishery employees. Only two people, 
Aung Hpe and U Hpo Hsin, can be called cultivators. These two are on bad 
terms with all the rest; but, though they are only two against the whole 
village, they are not intimidated in the slightest. 

On information given by Aung Hpe, the Hxcise Officer, U Ba Maw, came 
secretly to Baik-pu-gyi village and rummaged about. He found five tolas of 
opium in the possession of Maung Pya ; and in the house of Htun Tin he seized 
six quarts of home-distilled spirit. These two were respectively the son and 
nephew of the Tabegala Headman. They were fined Rs. 75 each. Maung Pya 
and Htun Tin hadn’t forgotten this. His Worship the Headman, U Ngwe Hla, 
was consequently looking for something against Aung Hpe. Aung Hpe, who 
is an obstinate person, was being refractory about paying his capitation tax. 
‘That was the Headman’s chance. He went secretly to the Township Officer 
and took out a warrant, and at night they quietly surrounded Aung Hpe's 
house to arrest him. Aung Hpe could not escape, and so was unlucky enough 
to suffer arrest. His Worship the Headman produced the warrant and pro- 
ceeded to handcuff Aung Hpe. Then they led him through the middle of the 
village with flares lighted so that people could see. The whole village was in 
an uproar. Aung Hpe was put to shame beyond words. However, next day, 
when Aung Hpe’s wife had paid up five rupees for the tax and five rupees for 
costs, altogether ten rupees, His Worship the Headman set him free. 

U Hpo Hsin was deeply hurt at his supporter Aung Hpe being put to shame. 

‘So one day, after he had conspired with the police, a card party was arrested , 
at village constable Hpo Htin's house. Hpo Htin had taken a leading part 
when the Headman arrested Aung Hpe. In the arrest of the card party Head- 
fishery-worker Htun Sein, Sub-lessee Sein Hpo, and Maung Aung, the nephew 
of the Headman’s Lady, Daw Yu, were arrested. The magistrate fined them 
twenty-five rupees each. 

Because of this case, His Worship the Headman in turn cherished ill-feeling 
against U Hpo Hsin, and was looking for something to act on. U Hpo Hain 
had paid his capitation tax and his land tax, too : he was not a person who held 
card parties, and he did not sell such things as opium and liquor. The Headman 
was hard put to it for a plan. But he did not give it up. U Hpo Hain’s hobby 
was gardening. He had planted and looked after a fine flower garden in front 
of his house. He took & special delight in carefully tending the plante and 
little trees. U Hpo Hsin's garden encroached about ten feet into the village 
street. 

Eureka ! That was what the Headman was looking for. He sent in to the 
Deputy Commisaioner a written report that U Hpo Hain was encroaching on 
the village street. Soon an order came from the Deputy Commissioner that 
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the plants and trees on the encroachment were to.be cut down. The Headman - 
was delighted beyond words. He made a long beating of the cracked gong that 
hung in the front room of his house. About thirty villagers came, each armed 
with a da or a pointed stick. The Headman went with the thirty-odd men 
and prooeeded to demolish the trees and flowering plants m the encroaching 
garden in front of U Hpo Hain's house. U Hpo Hain tried to stop them; but 
the Headman showed the Deputy Commissioner’s order. U Hpo Hain’s feelings 
were like having your liver gored by a buffalo. Nothing oould wipe out that. 

One day, at the wedding of Maung Han Gyi and Ma Pan Sein, U Hpo 
Hsin’s daughter, Ma Pan Aung, was talking rather loud about His Worship 
the Headman being a wicked Headman, a bullying Headman, an opium-esting 
Headman. The Headman’s Lady, Daw Yu, who heard, would not stand that ; 
and 80 a great row started in the house where the wedding was. Daw Yu’s 
aunt, Daw Shwe Hket, with her skirt pulled up about a oubit, joined in on the 
side of the Headman’s Lady. U Hpo Hain's niece, Ma Pan Yi, entered the fray 
on Ma Pan Aung’s side. It was all right aa long as the battle was an affair of 
women only. 

Look out! Look out! Maung Pwa and Htun Tin, the Headman’s son 
and nephew, suddenly come on the soene: Maung Pwa with a dagger in his 
hand and Htun Tin with an iron bar. Some of the women come out from the 
wedding house and run away. But Ma Pan Aung and Ma Pan Yi don’t care 
or take any notice: they go on with their abusive language, and making rude 
comparisons and loud talk as before. 

Maung Pwa and Htun Tm start backing up Daw Yu’s side with abusive 
language. None of the villagers dare go near. They are pretty rough fellows. 
Ma Pan Aung’s husband, Maung Tha I, comes running up from his house and 
cuts at Htun Tin with a da. Maung Pwa stabs at Tha I with his dagger. Both 
of them collapse on the ground. Ha! There! Tha I's younger brother Kasan 
and Hpo Kya appear.. Hold them! Hold them! There’ll be big trouble now : 
they have both got spears. Some try to pull them back: others try to stop 
them by throwing arms round them. But it's no good. The brothers Htun 
Aung and Htun Maung have each got a big fish-spear to come to the help of 
Maung Pwa. Now there is going to be trouble! Help! Help! They must 
report to the Headman, of oourse. Now the cracked gong at his house makes 
a din. The whole village is in an uproar. The Headman can’t control it. 
Perhaps he is involved in this battle himself. The conflagration has spread 
till all his relations are in it. The noise and hubbub is loud enough to be heard 
in the next village. How long the battle went on, Loan't say. Next day a soore 
of villagers from Tabegala, men and women, were in hospital. 

The whole village is deserted. The dogs at the Rev. U Zawana's monastery, 
Black Champion, Joker, Our Day, and the others have had nothing to eat. 
Even the Rev. U Zawana himself has had to do the austerity observance of 
eating not quite a full meal. There was no one to bring his Reverenoe's rice, 
and so he has had to be content with what he got by taking round his mendicant’s 
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bowl. So it was not only the village people who were casualties in the fighting. 
Even the Rev. U Zawana was a sufferer, too. 

The Rev. U Zawana has been at Tabegala for three Lents and has never 
been on short commons like this before. But in the time of his predecessor, 
the Rev. U Wiraya, owing to his being unpopular in the village, there had been 
quite a scarcity. That was because his Reverence U Wisaya used to preach 
that it is wicked to make your living by fishing and by manufacturing fish paste. 

The Rev. U Zawana, however, is not the same as the Rev. U. Wizaya, 
and does not preach religion with which the fishery workers are not in agree- 
ment. Bo in his sermons he gives them allegories and stories showing that, 
even if you spend your whole life in killing, if you enter into a good state of 
exaltation shortly before you die, you can succeed in pasaing into a happy 
next life. Ever since he preached this doctrine the Rev. U Zawana has had 
plenty of dishes of rice, plenty of gifte, and plenty of boys in his monastery 
‘school. 

It is not only in his serraons that U Zewana moves with the times. He is 
progressive also in the educational field. He is no martinet. He allows the boys 
liberty. They come to school when they feel inclined. If they don’t want to 
come at all, they can stay away: and, if they wish to attend, they may. It is 
a do-as-you-please school. f 

Is it not due to his giving them liberty like this that none of the boys stay 
at the monastery after breakfast ? Some swim in Tabegala creek ; some fish ; 
some catch arabe. They are schoolboys who have really got freedom. They 
don’t wear jackets or lower-garments : heads shaved close: bodies blackish : 
like little demons—demons with strong cheroota in their mouths—little nine- 
or ten-year-olds. 

Who can say that in forty or fifty years’ time some of these boys won't 
become Presidents of Burma? A President, after all, is something you can 
always become, if a majority elects you. 

i C. W. D. 
[The World of Books, Waso month, 1295 (a.D. 1988).] 


Notes on the Syllable Structure of Lushai 
By Evekwm J. A. HENDARSON 


qu notes are based on the pronunciation of Mr. Lal Mama, of the 
Baptist Mission at Lungleh, whose recent presenoe in London afforded 
an opportunity, rare in this country, of studying Lushai at first hand. The 
investigation was short and incomplete, but sufficient phonetio data were 
collected to enable certain principles governing the structure of the mono- 
Byllable in isolation to be stated. 

Before syllable structure can be determined, a phonetic analysis of the 
constituents of the monosyllable must be made. The phonetio constituents 
of a syllable in Lushai are, in the order or “ place ” + in which they oocur :— 

(1) One of thirty oonsonantal initials (see table of Phonetic Initials). 
(2) One of seven vowels or vowel sequences. 
(8) Length of vowel. 
m One of ten consonantal finals. 
) The glottal stop. 

M fae has more than four places. Any or all of the last three may be 
omitted. Length of vowel never occurs in a syllable closed by the glottal stop. 

The term “ phonetic initial " is used to describe any term of the consonantal 
initial alternance, while the term “ phonetic final ” is used to describe a complex 
consisting of features in one or more of the last four places. 

In a systematic analysis of syllable structure, as distinct from the phonetic 
analysis outlined above, only two places are necessary, initial and final. Tone 
is regarded as a feature of the syllable as a whole and is therefore not said to 
have “place”: Other syllabic features that have no “place” are syllabic 
length and syllabio shortness, which are not to be confused with the presence 
or absence of phonetic length in its place in the phonetic sequence. Words 
like wuaw and -hmiay have made it impossible at the present stage of analysis 
to regard Yottratton and Lalio-velarizaiton as unplaced syllabic features. 
They are here treated as part of the differentiation system of either syllable 
initials or syllable finals. ; 


7 Tum TONES 


The following tones were observed :— 

(a) Á High Level tone, which appears to rise slightly at the end when 
occurring in what may be termed “ list intonation ”. 

(b) À High Falling tone, that isto aay ona in witch Vase aa Ball by gib 
from a fairly high starting-point. 

1 Boe “ The Séructure of the Chinese Monosyllable in a Hunaneso Dialect”, by J. R. Firth 
and B. B. Rogers, BSOS., VIII, Part 4. 

® Phonetio length is here regarded as being added to the vowel sound. 

VOL. XI. PARTS 3 AND 4. 18 
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(o) À Low Rising tone, in which the pitch rises finis a low level of the voice 
to a fairly high one. 

(d) A Low Falling tone, which starts on a mid or low pitoh and falls to 
a very low pitch. When uttered on a syllable oontaining a final open vowel 
or a final nasal or liquid, this tone is often accompanied by a breathy quality 
of voice. 

(e) A Low Level tone, found only on syllables containing a short vowel, 
and closed by a final stop consonant or by the glottal stop. The pitch is 
about the same as for the starting-point of the Low Falling tone, and it is 
believed that this tone is in fact a variant of the latter, containing as much of 
the Low Falling tone as the brevity of utterance will allow. Syllables consisting 
of a short vowel followed by a stop are regularly pronounced with this variant, 
Syllables consisting of a diphthong and the glottal stop or of a short vowel 
followed by 1? or r?, where the time of utterance is slightly longer, were some- 
times observed to have a short fall in pitch. Subsequently in these notes the 
Low Level tone will be classed with the Low Falling tone. 

Examples of the tones are :— 

















(a) High Level | (b) High Falling | (c) Low Rising (d) Low Falling 


way racy wary 
“to wave” "io perplex” “to search " 









-fam dam fam 
a to dia » (poetic) LL to dress up » [7] also” 
“ley ley Mey ley? 
ae tongue ” a to buy n “ bridgo » i to pour LE 
“kak 









“anakke” “ to fork” “raok” 








Tug VOWELS 
There are five vowels, which may be arranged diagrammatically thus :— 
Froni Back 
Close i u 
Half opes e 0 
Open & 


There are two types of diphthong, those oonverging on a close front vowel 
and those oonverging on 8 olose back vowel. They may be represented as 
follows :— 

Front Back From Back 


u 1——o,_ ə l  — — — s 1 
L A | : P 
Half open 0 e 
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' In this study the direction in which the diphthong is moving is subsequently 
indicated by the symbols y and w, and not by the symbols i and u. 

The roman orthography with which Mr. Lal Mama was familiar * appears 
to imply the existence of diphthongs distinguished from-each other by the 
length of their first elementa, that is to say, ay aa well as azy, lw as well as irw, eto. 
Study of the material 80 far collected does not, however, support this distinotion. 
The first element in the six diphthongs i + w, e —+w,8& + w, u >y, o >y 
anda — y is regularly pronounced long, whatever the spelling. e + yando + w 
Stand apart from the others, and one might indeed be inclined to add two 
half-close vowels to the five already listed were it not for the fact that, unlike 
these, ey and ow never join with a following consonant to form a final. They 
are much shorter than the other diphthongs, and diphthongiration is slight. 
The starting-point is in both much closer than for ew or oy. 

In addition to the eight diphthongs already described, there are two vowel 
sequences, ua and ia, which unlike the diphthongs may join with a consonant 
to form a final. They are usually pronounced as a sequence of u + 8 or í +a, 
with about equal prominence on the two elements, with theresult that a Western 
.ear may receive the impreesion of two syllables. In Lushai, however, the 
sequence constitutes one gyllable only.* 


THE PHORETIO AND SYLLABLE FINALS 


The phonetic finals are set out on p.716. In this list those finals 
of which there are no examples in the material studied, but which it seems 
reasonable to regard as possible, are included in square brackets. Final 
p, t and k are pronounced as voiceless stops, sometimes without release, 
but usually held for an instant and then released very quietly, so that 
a weak plosion is heard. Final tis dental. Final r has one or two taps. Palato- 
grams of the word pal show contact to be alveolar, but rather further back 
than in the word lary. Articulation may be slightly retroflex. The sound has 
at all events a retroflex quality which is sometimes also discernible in the 
preceding vowel. 

It was observed that in all the monosyllables studied, except those in the 
pronunciation of which ia or ua oocupies the second of three places, syllabic 
length or ahortness is realized in the phonetic final complex, and not in the 
initial A study of the phonetio finala suggesta the arrangement of the majority 
of them under two heads aocording to whether ihe syllable of which they are 
the part-realization is long or short. 

The roman orthography of Lushai implies that vowels occur finally both 
long and short, as well as followed by the glottal stop, as for example t, 1 


1 Le. thet used in J. H. Lorrain’s Dictionary of the Lushai Language, which was published 
at Caloutta m 1940 by tho Royal Asistio Society of Bengal. 

® For further discussion of the pronunciation and distribution of syllables containing UA 
and ia, see pp. 718 and 721. 
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and 1?, In the pronunciation of the material studied, however, no final open 
short vowela were observed. The phonetio differentiation appears to be between ' 
vowel +- length 1 and vowel - the glottal stop. The glottal stop may here be 
interpreted as the realization of syllabic shortness. 

The phonetic formula for six of the eight. open diphthongs, that is to say 
for all except ey and ow, is vowel -+ length + semi-vowel. As against these 
six, we have the eight phonetic finals ey?, ay”, oy?, uy?, iw?, ew?, 2792, ow?, 
which are analysed as vowel + semi-vowel -+ the glottal stop. Taking the 
glottal stop as expressing syllabio shortness, it seems reasonable to class ey 
and ow with the first six diphthongs as giving expression to syllabic length. 
In the six diphthongs iw, erw, arw, wy, ory, ary syllabic length finds its phonetio 
expression in the length of vowel, while in ey and ow it is realized negatively 
by the lack of the expression of syllabic shortness. 


1 Here, and in subsequent phonetic formula, + is used to show place relationship. 


Last of Phonetic Finals 
i er a: 0: u: la ua 
im em aum om um lam uam 
[im] em am om um lan uan 
Bm] em am om um lan uay 
ip ep ap [orp] [up] lap uap 
it ert art ort ut lat uat 
Lk ex ack o:k wk lak uak 
[id] ed al ol wl ial ual 
br em ar [ox] ur jar uar 
ay ory uy lay uay 
iw ow aiw iaw usw 
1 e? &? 0? u? ia? ua”. 
im em am om um 
in en an on [un] 
iy eg ay’ oy uj 
' ip ep ap op up 
fit] et at ot ut 
ik ok ak ok uk 
[il] el al ol ul 
ir er ar or ur I 
ey 
ow 
{il el? al? ol? ul? 
ir? er? [ar?] or? ur? 
ey? ay” oy? uy? 


[1w?] ew? aw? ow? 
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The phonetic finals so far formulated may be arranged as follows :— 


Expressing Syllabio Length Expressing Syllabic Shortness 
vowel -|- length vowel + the glottal stop 
vowel - length + nasal vowel-- nasal . 
vowel + length -|- plosive vowel + plosive 


vowel + length -|- semi-vowel vowel -|- semi-vowel + the glottal stop 
vowel عل‎ sami-vowel 


Having identified in the above formule those terms which are the expression 
of features of the gyllable as a whole, we may regard the finals of which they 
are the formule as being the realization of the following series of syllable 
finals ! :— 


4 6 a 0 u 
im e am om um 
in en an on un 
5 e) ap o up 
p ep ap op up 
41 et at ot ut 
tk ek ak ok uk 
I ey ay oy uy 
0 ev aw ow 


The phonetic finals ending in 1, r, 1?, and r? are of three types which may be 

formulated as follows :— 

vowel + length + liquid as in ,ke:l “ goat ", -phar “leper”, sthler “to tear ”, 
"thu “ basket"; 

vowel + liquid as in "pal “ fonce ” ; m i wild cat”, dul “ belly ", “per 
“to spring (trap) ” 

vowel + liquid + the glottal stop as in khal? “ to drive ”, per? “ to shoot ”, 
(al? “to sprain ”, ir? “to belch ". 


It would be most satisfactory if we could merge these formule with the 
semi-vowel series, but there are difficulties in the way of so doing. Whereas 
in the latter the same vowel quality never occurs both long and short before 
the same semi-vowel, in the liquid series we have such pairs as ~pha:r, ~hyar ; 
thlex, -per; “thu, dul, eto., in addition to finals composed of a short vowel 
followed by a liquid and the glottal stop, such as ,khal?, per”, ul”, etc. All 
examples found of the latter type of final were pronounced with the low falling ` 
tone, but the pronunciation of the glottal stop cannot be held to depend on 


1 The syllable initials and finale are transcribed systematioelly, as contrasted with phonetically. 
In these notes the italic fount indloates the systematic or phonological level of analysis, while 
heavy type is used to transcribe the phonetic sequence. For a discussion of “ systematic tran- 
scription " see “ The Monosyllable in Sxochuanese ”, by N. C. Soott, BSOAS., XII, pt. i, 1947. 

2 Or with its variant, the low level tone. 
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the tone alone, as the sequence vowel + liquid also occurs with the low falling 
tone. At first sight, therefore, we appear to have to reckon here with the 
expression of three degrees of syllabic quantity as realized phonetically by 
(a) vowel length, (b) the glottal stop, and (o) the absence of both vowel length 
and the glottal stop. The principles of syllable structure observed elsewhere, 
however, make it appear unlikely that we have in this one instance a three- ` 
fold instead of a twofold differentiation of syllabic quantity, and it is probable 
that a more detailed study of the interplay of quantity and tone in finals of 
this type would suggest some simpler solution, 

The tone distribution of the phonetio finals analysed so far is demonstrated, 
with examples, in Table 1, on p. 719. 

Tt will be seen that, as in other Bino- Tibetan languages, the finals Y +L +P 
and V + P are each restricted to two possible tone patterns, one of which is 
oommon to both types. The glottal stop appears to play a double róle, asa 
realization of syllabic shortness and also as a final plosive, since its presence 
at the end of a final, whether following a vowel, semi-vowel, or liquid, is 
associated with a limitation of tone identical with that imposed on syllables 
containing a final plosive. That the dominant róle is that of a signal of short- 
ness rather than that of a final plosive, is shown by the tone distribution of 
. V--8V 4-8. If the relevant factor distinguishing arw, ary, eto., from aw”, 
ay”, etc., were the adjunction m the latter of a stop consonant, the formula 
for the latter series would be V + L + 8V + P. This grouping, which does 
not occur with any other stop, would presumably demand the same distri- 
bution as V + L +P. The tone distribution which does in fact prevail 
clearly ranges 887, ay”, etc., with the phonetio finals which express syllabic 
shortness. 

Before the tone distribution of the is, ua series was investigated, it was 
expected that the forms with a final plosive, nasal, or semi-vowel would have 
the same distribution as finals with the formule V + L +P, V + L + N, 
and V +L +- 8V. The existence of pairs of words such as bua and lua? 
suggested that there would be in finals of this type & differentiation parallel 
to that between V -+ L and V +8. Examination of the examples available, 
however, showed that the picture is less straightforward than had been supposed. 
The distribution of tones is shown in Table 2,1 on p. 720. 

Attention has already been drawn to the pronunciation of ia and ua as 
vowel sequences which may be perceived as two syllables. It was further 
observed that the systematic tone is carried by the second vowel, which is 
usually pronounced rather long. The first vowel is pronounced with a non- 
systematic level tone, the pitch of which corresponds to that of the starting- 
point of the systematic tone. The words transcribed above as \phiat, /buay, 
‘flak, misal, "bua, etc. were heard as phia, .bwary, fa'k milai, "bu a5, eto. 


1 Tone distribution is related in this investigation to the phonetic finals, and not to the initials. 
In the material studied no correlation was observed between the phonetic mitdals and tone. 
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The pronunaiation of these words clearly suggests the structural dividing line 
to be after the 1 or u, which must then be interpreted as realizations of a feature 
of the syllable initial! The structural analysis of words containing the 
sequence la or ua presents some difficulty. Only words ending in an open vowel 
or a vowel followed by the glottal stop suggest a differentiation of syllabio 
quantity. Thus big may be stated as the realization of a syllable bya aocom- 
panied by syllabic length and a low falling tone; and fia? as that of a syllable 
fya acoompanied by syllabic shortness and a low falling tone.3 It is not possible, 
however, to clasaify the words having other ia and ua finals as expressing 
syllabic length or shortness. They may be regarded as the realization of syllables 
with a yotized or labio-velarized initial and a final of the series am, an, ay, 
ap, at, ak, ay, aw, al, ari This series of syllabic finals is not identified with the 
a series previously postulated,’ since the latter is one of five series differentiated 
from each other by vowel quality, while no such differentiation appears to 
occur after the y and w initials. 


Tan PHONETIO INITIALS 
The initial alternates are shown in the following table :— 











Bon — | 








Palatograms t of tey showed a wide area of wipe-off, extending from about 

the middle of the central incisors to a line on a level with the back of the first 

` premolars, tram on the other hand showed a narrow band of contact extending 
at ita most forward point from a line on s level with the middle of the canines 
to one on & level with the middle of the first premolars. The tongue appears 


1 We have in this instance phonetio corroboration of the method of structural analysis put 
forward by Firth and Rogers in the article already quoted, which groups ''the contrasted 
y '-Hke and ' w '-Ifke elements with the consonantal terms of the initial alternance ”. 
3 Symbols to show tone and quantaty are avoided here in order not to imply a “ place” 
for these features. 
* See p. 717. 
4 Beo J. R. Firth, “ Word-Palatograms and Articulation”, in this same volume, 
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to be slightly retroflex when pronouncing tr and trh before u or o, and may be 
so before e and a. Articulation before 1 is, however, not heard as retroflex. 
Release ig sufficiently slow to jugtify the description of the sound as an affricate 
rather than a plosive,! but very little friction is heard. 

The acoustic quality of ts and tah may vary from what sounds like-a fairly 
front ts and tsh to qualities which might be represented tg and tah, tf and tfh. 
Mr. Lal Mama’s pronunciation most frequently approached ts, but he appeared 
to find ta or a dorsal tf equally acceptable. Actual contact for the t- did not 
always take place. A palatogram of tslap showed no complete obstruction 
but a very olose narrowing mid-way between the two canines, with a lateral 
wipe-off extending back from the lateral incisors. 

Initial 1 has a mid-vowel resonance. Palatograms of laty show a narrow 
band of contact on a level with the two canines. tla, on the other hand, shows 
8 wipe-off further back, over roughly the same area as for tram. The band 
is narrower, however, and asymmetric, being rather more retracted in the 
middle of the mouth than in the case of traim. x 

ris usually lightly rolled. With hr oonaiderable friction is heard, sometimes 
accompanied by a voiceless roll. Palatograms of riem showed narrowing caused 
by two very narrow arms of lateral contact on a level with the first premolars. 
À single palatogram made for hriam showed the opening widened by the ` 
disappearanoe of one of the arms. 


4 Tux SYLLABLE INITIALS 


Examination of the phonetio initial alternanoe as a whole suggests ite 
interpretation as the phonetic expression of the terms of ten groups of systematic 
initials. The differential relations between the groupa as such correspond to 
‘the differential relation between p, t, k, ts, 8, f, d, tr, l, r, and zero." The terms 
of this series may be regarded as symbols of the ten syllable initial groups, 
and may be termed group types. The group iypes in themselves form an alter- 
nance of simple terms. 

The terms in a group are differentiated from each other by the presence 
or absence of the following five features : Voice, Aspiration, Nasaltty, Y otization, 
and Labio-velarization. In all except the | and r groups, the group type is 
differentiated from other terms in the group by the absence of all ef these 
features. 

D — —€— p 
groups the complete range is found. The differential pattern of either of these 
dz RC BA ka a و‎ a 
type : جت‎ 

1 The orthography writes #, jk, which suggosta a retroflex plosive, 

* Bee footnote on p. 717 describing use of italio fount for systematic transorrption, 
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Group Type 





Yotuetun Labio-eelarisation 


Taking the p group as an illustration, we may show its members systemati- 
cally as follows :— 


Group type p 





iz 





key my kine 





There are only twelve members of the Z group, as g, gy, and gw are absent. 
Since there is in this group no differentiation between voice and vows with 
nasality, initial 9 realizes two differentiating features where one would be 
sufficient. It is not surprising therefore to discover that on occasions the less 
useful! of these features is not realized in pronunciation, as when ~a:vargin 
is heard for -a:va:gtn. 

In relation to the p and t groups, the s, f, ts, tr, and 4 groups demand 





1 Nasality is “ less useful" here since to omit to realize it leaves one with g, which cannot 
| be confused with any other term in the group, but not to realixe voice would result ın f, which 


| could not be distinguished from hy. 
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unilateral figures of six terms each. The s and f groups are without aspiration 
as a distinctive feature, while the ts, d, and tr groups are without voice, None 
of these groups uses nasality. 

oe es © u. eee sa 
te, t, and tr groups by that for ts :— l 


u | f. | 
CN N x 
teh uy tahun t # ” fe ~ 


All such groups would demand close attention in an exhaustive study of - 

the language struoture, to determine if possible the reason for the one-sided 
pattern. 

The zero group, of which the group type is realized in pronunciation as 
the glottal stop, also presents a one-sided diagram of the t type :— 


QN 


In the | and r groups the group type is accompanied by votes. In other 
respects the distribution of the terms is as for ts or zero. It is possible, however, 
to regard the oocurrenoe of l and r in the phonetio initial alternance aa the 
realisation of phenomena akin to yotization and labio-velarization. This 
would entail fitting all the members of the 1 and r groupe into the zero group, 
while the d and tr groups would add further ramifications to the t group, making 
it far larger than any other. We thus find that within a single group an 
alternance of twenty-seven terms may be arrived at by the use, negative or 
positive, of seven features, namely: Voice, Aspiration, Nasahiy, Yotisation, 
Labio-velarization, Lateraliration, and Rhotacization. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The possible combinations of the placed and unplaced features of.the Lushai 
syllable as so far analysed may be seen from the following table :— 


Long or Short 1, 2, 3, or 4 


Long 1,2, 3, or 4 
Short 1 or 4 


| ank dot of Quantity and Tone 


KAS | 8 5 


tp 
tt 
ib 


6, 6 G o 
. e ay oy 
wo ew aw ow 
U كه‎ al o 
$ er ar or 
ip ep ap op 

et ai o 
ik eb ak ok 








RRO3IRRERSARS 


lao differentiation) | 1, 2, or 3 





1 For oonvenienoe the tones are numbered in this table, the key to tho numbers being — 
1 = High Level, 2 = High Falling, 3 = Low Rising, 4 = Low Falling. 


The Malay Founder of Medieval Malacca 
By R. O. WisserEDT 


T is many years since at an Oriental Congrees in Paris Dr. C. O. Blagden 
started the comparative study of the genealogy of the Malay rulers of 
medieval Malacca, comparing the account in the then best known version of 
the Sejarah Melayu or “ Malay Annals” with the list of rulers recorded in 
Chinese sources (Essays Relating to Indochina, 2nd series, vol. 1, Notes on 
Malay Archipelago and Malacoa, W. P. Groeneveldt) and in d'Albuquerque's 
Commentaries (Hakluyt Soc., 1927). Since Dr. Blagden wrote his paper, there 
have been published under my name two other Malay souroes for the genealogy . 
of the Malacca dynasty: a chapter from a MS. of the Bustan al-Salatin by 
Shaikh Nur al-din (JRAS., Straits Branch, 1920, No. 81, pp. 39-47) and an 
earlier version of the “ Malay Annals " (J RAS., Malayan Branch, 1938, No. 16). 
There is also new material in the Suma Orientalis of Tomé Pires (Hakluyt 
Koc., 1944, vol. ii, pp. 229-259). And there is a valuable paper on the Founder 
of Malacca by P. V. van Stein Callenfels (JRASMB., 1937, pt. ii, pp. 160-6). 
Here is the genealogy of Malaoca’s earlier rulers according to the three 
Malay sources : the earlier version of the“ Malay Annals" termed Raffles MS., 
the later termed Shellabear’s edition, and the Bustan al-Salatin :— 


Raffles MS. . SAellabear's Edition. Busan. 

I Raja Iskandar Shah; L Iskandar Shah; first L Sri Rama Adfkerma 
reigned three years in ruler of Malacca. alias Raja Iskandar 
Singapore, twenty in Shah ; king of 

Miu oW 

IL Raja T Besar ; IL. Raja Muda ; IL Bajo Bar Moda, niok- 

Bultan Megat; reigned . R. Ahmad, md. a Patani named R. Ahmad. 
IH, Raja Tengah; Sultan IHL Raja Tengah: reigned. IIL Raja Tengah: reigned, 

M Bhah ; died 

estat, 57. 


Y. R. Ibrahim; VL R.Kasim; V. R. Kasim Sultan 
Bultan Abu- Sultan Muxaffar Shah, 
Shahid. Musaffar 

Shah. 

The Portuguese, d’ Albuquerque and Tomé Pires, give a Parameswara as 
the founder of Malacca and make Xaquem Darsa (or Iskandar Shah) his son, 
and this relationship has hitherto bean accepted. Tomé Pires, however, says 
that the Parameswara ruled Singapore for five years and begot there his son 
Iskandar Shah, who was “ almost a man " at the founding of Malacca (about 
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1403, according to the Chinese), but, Pires continues, became a Muslim at the 
age of 72 and died eight years later—or, as the Chinese tell us, in 1424! My 
reading of the evidence is that Parameswara and Iskandar Shah are the same 
man before and after conversion to Islam. The Chinese record that Parameswara 
often sent envoys to China and himself visited it in 1411. And they note visits 
to China by “ Mukans-autirsha ", or Megat Iskandar Shah, in 1414 and in 
1419; the annaljst, not having met the Malay visitor or understood Malay, 
naturally took this ruler to be different from Parameswara. But Raffles MS. 
states that Iskandar Shah reigned three years at Singapore and twenty at 
` Malacca, the length of the latter reign coinciding with the Chinese dates 1408 
for the accession of the Parameswara and 1424 for the death of Iskandar 
Shah. This item of Chinese evidence therefore supporte my view. So do 
the ages given by Tomé Pires. If Iskandar Shah were about 16 in 1408, as 
Pires suggests, then by 1424 he would have been only 37 ; but if he is identical 
with the Parameswara, who was a grown man before he reached Singapore, 
ruled there from three to five years, and then spent some six years on the 
Muar and more at Bertam before he founded Malacca (Suma Orientalis, vol. ii, 
pp. 230-8), then the Parameswara alias Iskandar Shah, would have been old 
by 1424 and might well have been described: by Pires’ Malay informants as 
a man of eighty. Again, the omission of the name Parameswara from all 
Malay accounts is incredible if he were a separate individual, but it is quite 
explicable if it means that Muslim Malays discarded from their history the 
Hindu pre-Muslim style of the founder of Malacca, preferring to employ only 
his later Muhammadan title. Such a discard also explains how the last Malay 
ruler of Hindu Singapore came to be known to Malay history as Iskandar 
Shah—a curious anachroniam, if he were not identical with the Parameswara. 
And even if this Muslim title could have been borne in Hindu Singapore, the 
Malacca court would never have chosen for the title of a Malacoa ruler the 
name of a predecessor who bad been so ill-starred as to lose the throne of 
Singapore. On the oontrary, it was natural for history to give the loser of 
Singapore his luckier name as the founder of a new kingdom. All these oon- - 
siderations oonfirm the identity of the Parameswara with Iskandar Shah. 
Who was this Parameswara f d'Albuquerque and Tomé Pires make him 
a prince from Palembang (that is, Sri Vijaya), who married a Javanese princess, 
a daughter or (acoording to Pires) a niece of the Bhatara of Tumapel ; worsted. 
in 8 revolt against his father-in-law, he fled to Singapore where he at once 
murdered the Bang Aji, ite governor, and ruled the island for five years till he 
was driven out by Siam or one of her tributaries Patani or Pahang. Pires 
makes the Parameswara son of the Bang Aji of Palembang, then tributary to 
Majapahit, so that a Javanese princess would be his superior in rank, a faot 
that would explain his own title (Callenfels, op. cit.) and the title of Megat 
given to Iskandar in the Chinese records and to his son in the oldest version 
of the Malay Annals. As the title Megat was common in Pasai and is found 
only with the Parameswara s Muslim designation, it must bave been given 
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him after his marriage with a daughter of the Muhammadan ruler of 
Pasai. 
de Barros relates how after the death of Pararisa = Bhra Yang Wisesa, 
king of Tumapel 1889-1428, the splitting of Majapahit into two kingdoms led 
to a dynastio war that caused many nobles, including a Parameswara, to floe 
from Java. And the late Dr. Callenfels (op. cit.), ignoring both Malay and 
Portuguese accounts of the Parameswara’s connection with Singapore, suggests 
that Malaoca’s founder probably left Java during troubles in 1401 and that 
no other date fits with Javanese history. But the records of Java’s medieval 
history may well have omitted the story of a minor royal quarrel. And, in fact, 
the Malay accounts say nothing of any marriage with a Javanese princess or of 
a flight to Smgapore but make Iskandar Shah a Palembang prince, member of 
family ruling a Singapore that was a colony of Palembang till Java conquered 
it about 1365. If Tomé Pires is right in saying that Iskandar died at the age 
of 80 (in 1424), then the “ Malay Annals " may be right in making the Javanese 
conquest of Singapore the cause of his flight from Singapore to Malacca. Or, 
, a8 Iskandar Shah would in 1365 have been a youth of nineteen, the Javanese 
may have maintained him as a harmless puppet, given him a Majapahit 
princess for bride, and left him on the Singapore throne till Siam drove him out. 
Callenfels also inclined to the view of de Barros and Gaspar Correa that the 
Parameswara was a Javanese. But several faote make this highly improbable. 
None of the court titles in Malacca were Javanese. All Malay tradition gives 
the Malacca dynasty a Palembang (Sri Vijaya) origin. Bo do the earlier 
Portuguese histories. There was no particular reason, for a Javanese nobleman 
to have thought of Malacoa as the site of a kingdom or to bave sought a bride 
from Muslim Pasai. But as & Palembang nobleman the Parameswara may 
well have chosen Malacca as an outlying post in his ancestors’ peninsular 
possessions that lay as far as possible from Siam. And a Palembang nobleman 
would have good reason to seek to marry into the Pasai royal family which 
during the fourteenth century appears to have exercised some sway over Sri 
Vijaya’s old territory in Northern Malaya (“A Malay Sha‘ir in Old Sumatran 
Characters of 1380 A.D. ", Stutterheim, Acta Orientalia, 1936, vol. xiv, Leiden ; 
* A History of Malay Literature ”, R. O. Winstedt, JRASMB., 1940, vol. 17, 
pt. 3, p. 126), and to have carried Islam as far east as Trengganu (“ An Early 
Malay Inscription ", H. 8, Paterson, ibid., vol. 2, pp. 252-263). The Chinese 
annals record that in 1406 the Parameswara claimed the throne of Palembang. 
As for subsequent rulers the title Sultan Megat of the Raffles MS. was 
fortuitous confirmation of the view that Parameswara was a title denoting a 
consort of rank inferior to that of his wife, the male offspring of such a marriage 
being termed Megat (magadha). The same MS. says he ruled only two years, 
which is plausible if his father was 80. The Chinese references to him or his 
son as Sri Mahala in 1424 and to a Sri Mahala in 1483 reveal a return to the old 
Palembang title of Sri Maharaja and presumably denote a backsliding from 
Islam. Omitting the shadowy Sultan Megat, there may have been only one 
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Sri Maharaja, the Raja Tengah, who according to Raffles MS. finally became 
Sultan Muhammad Shah, or there may have been two, the Raja Tengah and 
his son Sultan Muhammad Shah 5f the other two Malay sources. The Chinese 
record under 1445 the accession of a son and successor to a Bri Mahala, this 
son being Parmisiwartiupaaha (f Parameswara Dewa Shah). Parmisiwartiu- 
pasha would either be the Sultan Muhammad Shah of the two later Malay 
sources or more probably the ill-fated Sultan Abu-Shahid. In that case 
Muzaffar Shah would appear to have waited for a decade before sending to 
China to “ ask to be invested " : but according to d'Albuquerque he assumed 
the title of Sultan only shortly befors his death. 


VOL. III, PARTS 8 AND 4. 17 


A Malay Herodotus 
By C. C. Brown 


E was not of course & critical historian: in his materials fact was 

mixed with myth and folklore in varying proportions and he was 

not competent to sift them. ... His forte is vivid and picturesque description, 

the lively presentation of scenes and actions, characters and states of society.” 

These words were written of Herodotus. That they might well have been 

written of the author of the S&arah Mêlayu or Malay Annals, whoever he may 
have been, is the theme of this article. 

The history, date, authorship, and text of the Malay Annals are exhaustively 
reviewed by Sir Richard Winstedt,! to whose ““ History of Malaya ” 3 the reader 
is referred for the history of the period and people to which the Annals relaté, 
Suffice it to say here that they are, for the main part, a history of the Rise and 
Fall of the Malacca Empire, covering a period of roughly 150 years which ends 
with a Portuguese attack in 1535 on a Malay stockade im Johor, where the 
last of the Malacca Sultans had established himself after Malacca had fallen 
to the Portuguese. 

Of the unknown author of these Annals, Winstedt says :— 

“ His vivid accounts of Malacca life would appear to show that he lived in 
Malacoa before it was captured by d'Albuquerque in 1511.... (This) is attested 
by his cosmopolitan oulture. Sanskrit and Persian and Tamil words, Javanese 
sentences, and Arabic texts are all familiar to him. He professes a smattering 
of Chinese and Siamese and Portuguese." 

It is rather with the manner of this polyglot author than with the matter 
which he records that this article is concerned. 

Not that he is & mere story-teller, worth reading only for the skill with 
which he describes an incident. For the student of Malay characteristics the 
Annals are a storehouse. To mention only two of such characteristics, senaitive- 
ness to affront and loyalty to their Rulers, the following passage ? is a loous 
classicus :— 

“And Démang Lebar Daun made obewance and said: ‘If your highness 
desires my daughter in marriage, your highness must make an agreement with 
me and I will give her to you’. And Séri Teri Buana 4 said: ‘ What is it that 
you wish of met’ And Dêmang Lebar Daun replied: ‘ All my descendants 
shall be your highness’ subjecta and they must be properly treated by your 
highness’ descendants. If they do wrong, however greatly, let them not be 
disgraced or insulted with evil words: if their offence is grave, let them be put 
to death. ...' And the King replied, ' I will give an undertaking as you wish, 


1 “Malay Annals or Séjarah Mêlayu”, TRASH B., XVI, ill, 1988. 

* “ History of Malaya”, JRASMB., XIT, 1, 1985. 

* The quotations which follow are in each oase from the Raffles’ Text. 
* Bultan of Palembang. 
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but in return I desire an undertaking from you . . . that to the end of time your 
descendants shall never be disloyal to my descéndants, even if my descendants 
are unjust to them and behave evilly °. And Dêmang Lebar Daun replied, ‘ So 
be it, your highness’, And that is why it has been granted by Almighty God to 
all Malay rulers that they shall never put their subjects to shame: however 
greatly they offend, they shall never be bound or hanged or insulted with evil 
words, If any ruler puts his subjexs to shame, it is a sign that his kingdom will 
be destroyed by Almighty God. Similarly it has been granted by Almighty God 
to Malay subjecta that they shall never be disloyal or treacherous to their rulers, 
even if their rulers should behave evilly or inflict injustice.” ; 

(The prophecy contained in the words italicized above was dramatically 
fulfilled about a hundred years later. Sultan Iskandar Shah of Singapore, 
convinced that one of his inferior wives was guilty of immorality, had her 
impaled in the market-place. Her father’s comment was, “ If my daughter is 
really guilty, let her be merely executed. Why put her to shame like this 1 ” 
And in revenge he treacherously admitted the Javanese invader into the fort, 
with the result that Singapore fell and Sultan Iskandar Shah lost his kingdom |) 

The only case of a Malay suicide recorded in the Annals is that of one of 
the great Malacca Bändaharas,! who took his own life because he fancied he 
had incurred the displeasure of Sultan Madraffar Shah. Evidently he acted 
on the principle expressed in the saying biar puteh tulang, SONDA padan maka, 
which can be freely translated, “ better death than dishonour ” 

The Annals are even more eloquent on the subject of ind a ruler. 
Thus :— 

“ One day peed Raja Muhammad, sons of Sultan Mansur, were 
out riding. And it happened that Tun Bêsar, son of the Béndahara, was playing 
football with some friends at the time. As Raja Ahmad and Raja Muhammad 
went past, Tun Bêsar kioked the ball and it knocked off Raja Muhammad’s 
headkerchisf. And Raja Muhammad said: ‘ My headkerohief has been knocked. 
of”. ‘Whereupon his followers rushed in and stabbed Tun Bêsar to death. ... 
And the Béndahara’s followers said, ' We will avenge the death of Tun Besar’. 
But the Bándahara said, ‘ Begone, all of you. For the custom of Malays is never 
to be disloyal to their rulers ’.” 

Or again, when the great Bëndalmra fri Maharaja was falsely accused 
of designs on the life of his master, Sultan Muhammad, the latter ordered two 
of his chiefs to go and kill him :— ` 

* And all the followers of the B&ndahara Sëri Maharaja, together with all 
his family, had gathered round the B&ndahara, every man armed to the teeth. 
And Tun Hasan, the Témenggong, son of the Béndahara, was for fighting. 
But the Bëndahara said, ‘What, Hasan, would you be disloyal to your ruler 
and bring disgrace on our family ! Hor the custom of the Malays is that they 
should never be disloyal ’.” 


And this intense loyalty is held in the Annals to justify what we should 
be apt to rate as a distinotly dirty trick. Thus when Hang Kasturi had polluted 


1 Prime Ministers. 
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the palace of Sultan Mahmud Shah by an intrigue with one of the ladies-in- 
waiting, and the great Hang Tuah was called in to rid the palace of this 
miscreant, 8 famous stabbing match ensued, in the course of which Hang Tuah’s 
creese stuck in the wall and he was at the mercy of his adversary. Hang Tuah 
did not hesitate to ask Hang Kasturi to hold off until he had regained his 
weapon, and Hang Kasturi sportingly agreed. This happened more than 
once. But later on when Hang Kasturi was in the same predicament :— 

“ Straightway Hang Tuah stabbed him through the back to the heart. 

And Hang Kasturi said, ‘ Ah, that’s a brave sort of man, to go back on his word, 

Tuah | Two or three times you had your oreeee stuck and I told you to pull it 

out: I get mine stuck once and you stab me!’ And Hang Tuah replied, ‘ Who 

need play the game by you 1 For you have been disloyal to the ruler | ° ” 

The writer has to some extent the defect of his own qualities. So familiar 
has he made himself with the literature of his time that he feels bound to 
adhere to certain conventions of that literature. One seeks in vain in the 
Malay Annals for a princess who was not of surpassing beauty or an army that 
was not countless in numbers (even when the writer has stated the population 
of Malacca to be 90,000, the fleet which the state sent out to battle was “ 80 
large that no man could number it” |), The earlier battles are apt to be of 
a set pattern: the ruler never forgets to bestow the customary presents, even 
in circumstances in which dereliction of this duty would have been wholly 
excusable: every letter is “ borne in solemn procession” (even when the 
recipient is a Portuguese sea captain |), and no little space is devoted to the 
genealogies of persons whose historical importance is infinitesimal. 

But even when he adheres to the conventional, his peculiar talent for 
description asserts itself. Thus he writes, of an advancing army :— | 

“Bo vast was the host on the march that whole forests became as open 
fields, the earth quivered under the shock, mountains were ahaken to their 
summitas, every high hill was laid low and great rivers were dried up and became 
land. Six months passed ere the tail of the column appeared, and dark nights 
became as bright as though there were a full moon shining, such was the gleam 
of the flashing weapons. Thunder in the heavens could not be heard, such was 
the din and uproar of the advancing host... ." 

and of the clash of battle :— 


“ When the army of Raja Chulin had advanced some ten miles it met the 
army of Raja Chulan and battle was engaged. The din was unimaginable. 
Those who had elephants pitted them against those of their adversaries, those 
who had horses made them bite the foe's horses, those who had bows sped 
arrows from their bowstrings, those who had lances thrust with their lances, 
those who had spears launched their spears, those who had swords slashed with 
their swords. Weapons fell thick and fast like heavy rain. Did it thunder, the 
sound was drowned by the battle cries of the warriors and the clash of their 
arms. Bo thick waa the dust of conflict that the light of day was darkened as 
by an eclipse. Such was the confusion that friend could not be told from foe. 
Attackers were attacked, men even stabbed their own friends. The dead lay 
thiok on either side, men, elephants, and horses; the earth was & sea of blood : 
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and. when tho cloud of dust lifted, share they were still figh desperately: 
neither side yielding an in ing 4 


These passages have already ahowa the — gifts as a narrator. But 
better is to follow. He has & real ganius for vivid description, whether of 
things, incidents, or persons. Thus, of à piece of masonry :— 


* The fort was built of black stone . . . and such was the skill of the masons 
that not an intention was to bo soen لا‎ was as though the wali kad bam poured 
mio a mould. . 


repa as i 
* As for the Laksamana at that moment, his hands were busy, his feet ware 
busy, his eyes were busy; his tongue was busy giving orders to the workmen, 
his eyes were busy seeing whether the work was good or bad : his feet were busy 
going hither and thither, and his hands were busy trimming rattans |” 


or, of a dutiful follower :— 
“Sultan Mahmud spurred his harse, disdaining the escort of his chiefs. 
But Sang Sura followed him running ... . and as he ran, he placed his footprints 
in those of the horse so as to hide the-ruler's tracks, and at the sams time in the 
palm of Ms hand he was smearing lime on betel-laaf, preparing quids for his master | " 
He can be grave, as in the following passage which so movingly describes 
the fall of Malacca to the Portuguese :— 


“ And Sultan Ahmad assembled hs men and bade them bring their arms. 
And when night fell, all the warriors and courtiers were waiting in the hall of 
audience. And the courtiers said, ‘ Way sit we idle like this? We had better 
read some story which will profit us.... Go you and tell his highness that we 
all ask for the Story of Muhammad Honafiah. God willing it will be of profit 
to us, for the Franks will assuredly attack to-morrow... . And Sultan Ahmad 
Shah gave them the Story of Hamzah- saying, ‘I would give you the Story of 
Muhcmmad Hanafiah, but I fear that pour bravery would not be as the bravery 
of Muhammad Hanafiah. -But your bravery may be as that of Hamrah, and 
that 5 why I give you the Story of Haneak”. And Tun Aria brought the Story 
of Hamzah and told the courtiers all that Sultan Ahmad had said. And they 
were silent. Then Tun Isak Barakah aaswered, ' Humbly tell his highness that 
what he hath been pleased to say is wrong. Let his highneas be as Muhammad 
Hanadah and we will be as the warriors of Bania’. If his highness’ bravery be 
as thet of Muhammad Hanafiah, then ours will be as that of the warriors of 
Bania’’. And Tun Aria humbly submited to Sultan Ahmad all that Tun Isak 
Bérak&h had said. And the King smiled and gave him the Story of Muhammad 

< Hanajiah, And when day broke, the Franka landed and attacked. And Sultan 
Ahmad mounted his elephant Juru Démang, with Tun ‘Ali sitting on the other 
side and Bëri Awadana at the head. Anc he went into battle leading the Malacca 
army. But so fierce was the onslaught of the Franka that the Malacca line 
was broken, leaving Sultan Ahmad or his elephant isolated. And the King 
fought with his spear against the Franks, and was wounded in the palm of the 
hand. And he held out his hand and sried: ‘See my hand, Malays!’ And 
when they saw the wounded hand of Fultan Ahmad, the warriors rallied and 
returned to the attack.... And Béri Awadans was wounded . . and Sultan 
Ahmad ordered that he be tended by à doctor. And the doctor treated the 
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wound with sirek root and said, ‘It is all right, the wound can be treated. 
Had ib been half a rice grain deeper, Béri Awadana would be a dead man’. 
And Malacca fell. The Franks came in, and the men of Malacca fled. Bándahara 
Lubok Batu was carried away on a litter, pursued by the Franks. And the 
Bändahars said to the men who were carrying him, ‘ Bear me back into the 
fray’, but his family would not let this be done. And the Bêndahara said: “What 
cowards these young men are | If I was still a young man, I would die fighting 
for Malacca ’.” 


And he can be gay. He has a grand sense of humour. Take this portrait 
of the Sériwa Raja, one of Sultan Mahmud Shah’s major chiefs and his special 
favourite :— 

“Tf Sultan Mahmud Shah was going out in the royal barge, he would stop 
on his way, and send for the Sériwa Raja. The Sultan would wait at the landing- 
stage as long as it takes to cook pot aftet pot of rice, and still the Sériwa Raja 
tarried, for it was his habit, when a royal summons came, to go into his house 
and have a nap (|). Not till he was roused by the royal messenger would he 
get up, ease himself, and have his bath. After his bath he would have a meal. 
Then he would start to dreas. He would try first this sarong, then that, twelve 
or thirteen times, until he was satisfied: the same with his jacket, headdress, 
and scarf. ... He would then get as far as the door of his house, and he would 
turn back and say to his wife, ‘ Tell me, do I look all right like this?’ And if 
his wife said no, he would undo the whole thing and put it right |...” 

Some counter-measures had to be taken :— 

“Tf the Sultan wanted the Sériwa Raja quickly, Tun Isak Bêrakah was 
sent to call him. On arriving at the house Tun Isak would say, ‘ His Highness 
wants you’. “Very well’, the Striwa Raja would reply, and he would there 
upon go into his house. Tun Isak knew the Sériwa Raja’s ways, so he would 
ask for a mat to be laid for him on the verandah. He would then call out, 
‘Tell someone I want food, I’m hungry’. And the Bériwa Raja would order 
rice to be brought. When Tun Isak had eaten, he would say, ‘ I am thirsty, let 
me have something to drink’. Whereupon the Striwa Raja would say, ‘Damn 
this fellow, Tun Isak, let him onoe come here and there's no end to what he 


wanta. Bring me my clothes’. Then he would dress... and go to Sultan Mahmud 
Shah |” ^ ` 


The Sšriwa Raja was a great man with elephanta :— 

“ And Kadli Ménawar Shah said to the Striwa Raja, ‘If you can get into 
my compound, you shall have my daughter in marriage’. When the Striwa 
Raja’s elephant arrived at the gate, Kadli Ménawar Shah ordered fireworks 
and maroons to be let off. What with that and the noise of everybody shouting, 
the elephant was startled and bolted, and Tun *Abdu'l-Karim could not stop 
him. When the Sáriwa Raja saw this, he said to Tun *Abdu'l-Karim, ‘ Get you 
to the middle and let me go to the elephant's head’. And the Sériwa Raja 
seated himself at the elephant’s head, turned him round, and drove him at 
Kadli Ménawar Shah’s gate. In vain were fireworks and maroons let off, the 
elephant took no notice and burst his way in |” 

and with horses :— d 

“One day there came a Pathan who was a good rider. . . . And he was sent 

by Sultan Mahmud Shah to the-Sárrwa Raja. ... And the Sšriwa Raja said to 
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him, “Can you ride?’ The Pathan replied, ‘ Yes, your highness (1) ”. So the 

Sériwa Raja said, ‘ Well, get on this horse of mine then’. And the Pathan 

mounted. ... And then S&iwa Raja said, ‘Give him a touch of the whip!’ 

Which the Pathan did, and he was promptly thrown. ... And the Sériwa Raja 

said, ‘ Hallo, Khoja, what's happened to you t ' " 

Evidently the annalist did not like some of the foreign religious teachers 
(makdum) whom the conversion of Malacca to Muhammadaniam had brought 
to the city. Of one of them, who had shown himself impatient of his pupil's 
inability to twist a Malay tongue round Arabic words, he relates as follows :— 

“ When Tun Mai Ulat Bulu hod had lessons from the professor, he found 
that he could not do as he was told because the tongue of a Malay is naturally 
‘hard’. And the professor impatiently said, ‘What makes your tongue so 
hard that you can't say the words es I say them 1’ And Tun Mai replied, 
‘Tt is difficult for my tongue to acoustom itself to your language because it is 
not my own language. If you tried pzonouncing my language, the same would 
happen to you’. And the professor replied, ‘Why, what is there difficult in the 
Malay language that I cannot pronounce it?’ And Tun Mai said, ° Well, say 
kunyit’. And the professor said ‘kunayit’. ‘That was wrong’, said Tun Mai, 
‘now say nyiru’, and the professor sad ‘miru’. Then Tun Mai said “ kuching’ 
which the professor repeated as ° kusing ’. ‘There you are’, said Tun Mai, ‘ who 
said he could pronounce our language!’ And Makhdum Sadar Jahan was 
furious and said, ‘I give up teaching un Mai Ulat Bulu as a bad job 1’ 
Equally uncomplimentary to this makhdum is the story of his behaviour 

when he accompanied Sultan Ahmad, who had bravely gone out on his elephant 
to meet the Portuguese invader :— 

“ And the King went forth to the fanding-place, and there he stood amidst . 
a hail of bulleta. And Makhdum Sadar Jahan clung with both hands to the 
-side of the-howdah and cried out: ' Sultan, let us get back, this is no place to 
study the Unity of God!’ ” Š 
This is by no means the only dig the annalist has at people of other countries 

than his own. Even the people of Pasai (the modern Acheh, in the north of 
Sumatra), Malays and Muhammadans. though they were, were suspect in 
Malacca. Thus Sultan Mahmud Shah, wishing to send a message to Pasai, 
was deterred from sending it by letter because 

* the people of Pasai will have no hesitation in altering the text of any letter 

we send. If we write ‘ greetings ', they will say we said ' obeisance ' |” 

So the message was sent by word af mouth | 

And some amusing stories are told at the expense of the Chinese. Thus, 
in mythical times, when the Emperor of China was, according to the annalist, 
trembling in his shoes at the prospect o? his country being invaded by Raja 
Chulan of Nagapatam who had reached Témasek (Singapore) :— 

** He said to his ministers and offivers of state, ‘ What counsel have you for 
averting this calamity 1 For if this Kêling -Raja reaches those shores, assuredly 
this nation of ours will be destroyed’ And the Chief Minister made obeisance 
and said: ‘ We will take counsel, your majesty....’ And the Chief Minister 
ordered a ship to be got ready, and he had it filled with worn-down needles 
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that had rusted. And he collected a number of fruit trees in bearing and had 
them planted in earth on the ship. And he chose out men so old that their 
teeth had dropped out and they also were put on board the ship, which was 
then ordered to sail to Témasek. And when it reached Témasek, Raja Chulan 
was informed that a ship had come in from China. Whereupon he ordered his 
men to go and inquire from the Chinese how far it was from China to Témasek.... 
The answer was, ‘ When we left China, we were all of us mere boys of twelve 
years old and wo planted the seeds of the fruit trees you now see on board. 
Now we are old men, our teeth have dropped out, the seeds we planted are 
become fruit trees in bearing, and at last we have reached this place.’ And 
they showed some of the needles and said, ‘When we left China, these were 
pieces of steel as big as & man’s forearm, and see how they have shrunk now 
to the size they are. This will give you some idea of how long we have been 
on our voyage, wo cannot say how many years it is... .' And when Raja Chulan 
heard this, he said, ‘If it is as those Chinese say, China must be exceeding 
far away. When should we ever get there? We had better go home!’” 

In similar vein is the story of the Emperor of China’s attempt, a good 
many years later, to impress the Sultan of Malacca with the numbers of his 
subjects. He sent a ship to Malacca loaded with needles, together with a letter 
in which after modestly stating his own position as the greatest ruler on earth 
he said :— 

* I have asked for a needle from every house m my Kingdom and it is with 
these needles that I send this ship laden to Malacca.” 

Sultan Mansur Bhah's riposte was admirable. He had the ship oleared of 
the needles and filled with sago beans. It was then sent back to Ching with 
an embassy which explained that one bean had been contributed by every 
inhabitant of Malacoa ! 

Amusing, too, is the story of how a Malay embassy to China sucoeeded 
in seemg the Emperor's face, though no Chinese courtier dared lift his eyes 
to the august visage. 

“ One day the Emperor said to Tun Párpateh Puteh (the Malay ambassador), 

* What sort of food do Malays like f ’ And Tun Përpateh Puteh made obeisance 

and said, “ We like kangkong,* not chopped up but split lengthways'. And the 

Emperor ordered kangkong to be prepared as Tun Pérpateh Puteh had described. 

And when it was cooked it was served to Tun Pérpateh Puteh and all the Malays, 

who ate it holding each piece by its end in their fingérs and looking upwards 

as they ate it, so that Tun Pérpateh Puteh and all the Malaya got a view of 

the Emperor ! ” i 

These extracts should suffice to justify the title I have given to the unknown 
author of the Malay Annals. His own phrase pérkaiaan yang amat lanjut tu 
tiada gémars bagi sčgala yang bérakal (‘‘ diffuseness has no appeal to the 
intelligent ") warns me to cease from further quoting. 


1 À oonvolvulus, eaten as a sorb of spinsoh, 


A Study in the Phonetics of Fiji ijian 
By N. D. Boom ` 


qe speech here investigated is that of Mr. Josua Bogidrau of Buva, Fiji. 
Mr. Bogidrau was born in Lakemba, Lau, where the language has marked 
local characteristics, but at the age of thirteen he was sent to the Queen Victoria 
School at Suva, capital of Fiji, and hae modified his speech in acoordanoe with 
Bauan, the dialeot with the greatest prestige. I have been able to check a 
number of points with a native Bauan speaker, who tells mo that B.'s pro- 
nunciation is aoceptable Bauan. 


ORTHOGRAPHY AND BOUNDS 

Though some of the letters are given phonetio values not usually associated 
with them in European languages, the roman orthography devised for Fijian 
by the missionaries of the early nineteenth century, and now adopted for 
official use, is consistent and adequate, except that it fails to recognize variations 
in vowel length 1 which, in certain cass, mark differences in form. ' Thus, in 
general use, no difference is made in te spelling of the phonetic forms muri 
and muri, which have different grammatical functions. Following the occasional 
practice of Hazlewood and others, Capell* and Churchward? use a macron 
for marking the long vowel], thus murs end murs. It seems that very few cases 
of ambiguity will arise for the native speaker on account of the absence of 
length-marking. 

I shall use symbols of the International Phonetic Association for indicating 
details of pronunciation, and for other purposes the official orthography 
modified by doubling the vowel-letter, for reasons given below, when the 
vowel in the phonetio form is long. 

The letters used in the orthography mare a, b, o, d, e, g, h, +, j (in borrowed 
words), k, L m, n, o, p (in borrowed worcs), q, r, 8, £, u, v, w, y,* and the sounds 
these represent may be classified phonet:cally as shown in the following tables, 
in which the orthographio letter is given in italio, at the side of the phonetic 
gymbol in the vowel table, below it in the consonant table. 

The syllable is discussed later, but it 3hould be stated here that all syllables 
are open, and consist of a vowel (V) or of consonant followed by a vowel (CV). 
Since there are no final consonants, English words taken into Fijian must be 


:1 Vowel length is the phonetio feature involved ; its significance is discussed later. 

* A. Capell, À Now Fijian Dictionary. B. frequently disagrecs with the lengths marked. 
* O. Maxwell Churchward, A New Fijian Grammar. 

4 f, commonly pronounced as s, is used in tbe Tongan word. faswa. 
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built up syllabically in much the same sort of way as they are in Japanese. 
English “ clock ” appears as kaloko ko'loko, “ blanket " as vulageh fula'get]. 
I now give notea on the phonetio value of the letters. 


Vowers 

+ represents a front vowel almost as close as Cardinal 1. 

e represents a front vowel rather oloser than Cardinal 3, and still oloser 
in unstressed. position, particularly pretonic. e is sometimes pronounced e*. 
I have noticed this regularly in sega “no”, and the interjection sets. 

a represente an open vowel nearer to Cardinal 4 than to Cardinal 5, most 
advanced when following y. Especially in rapid speech, a is given a rather 
back quality between labials and velars. In unstreased position it is realized 
with & central quality, more advanced and closer in pretonio, more open and 
retracted in post-tonic position. It will be convenient to refer to these as weak 
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forms of the vowel. Both will be written with e in phonetic transcriptions, 
with the convention given above. 

` o represents a back, half-open, rounded vowel very near Cardinal 6 in 
stressed position. In unstreesed position, particularly pre-tonic, it is con- 
siderably closer, approaching Cardinal 7. A trace of w may often be heard 
between a consonant and o, more particularly in ko and mo. 

representa a close, back, rounded vowel near Cardinal 8. 

Suocesstons of Vowels.—Certain successions of vowels commonly occur. 
Some of these are realized as long vowels, others as diphthongs, in the sense 
that there seems to the ear to be only one peak of prominence. Reasons are, 
however, given later for regarding these long vowels and diphthongs not as 
unita but as forming two syllables. 

When two like vowels follow one another, the result is, phonetically, a 
long vowel bearing streas and with the quality appropriate to stressed position. 
Cf. bila m'bile and blaa mbi'la:; dredre 'ndrendre and dreedree 'ndrem'dre:. 

Of successions of unlike vowels with e and o in the second place, only ue 
and 10 ooour in the dissyllabio word-base (using Blagden's term), though ae 
ocours in Bauan, and oe in Lauan, as interjeotions. It may be significant that 
e and o are thus found only with the “ furthest-removed " vowel before them. 
All other possibilities of suooeesion occur. 

When a precedes 4, the two are pronounced as a diphthong of the type el. 
In rapid speech, the starting-point may be nearly half close and the sound 
very like that of the diphthong by which ei is realized. When a precedes # 
the two are usually pronounced as a diphthong with a more open and retracted 
starting-point than for as; ou, almost Au. 

In ta, ea, oa, ua, the a is given as a central vowel of the more open and 
retracted type mentioned above when che stress falla on the preceding vowel. 
The strong form of a is used when it receives the stress. Cf. lua ‘lue and luaca 
lu'a te. 

For ei, eu, ot, ou the starting-point is a close type of € or o as the case may be. 

-In su, us, ue, the second element tends to be more prominent. In the case 
of ut, the u is a forward variety when the + is stressed ; thus in tuttutna tuitu'inə 
the second u is more advanced than tha first. 


CONSONANTS 

p representing a voiceless plosive ooours in native words in some dialects 
of Fijian, as for example that of Cakaudrove, but in Bauan it is found only 
in foreign words, such as paundi, English pound, which are in fact often pro- 
nounced as if written with v. 

b represents a voiced bilabial plosive preoeded by the homorganio nasal, mb. 
The nasal element is not always easily distinguished from the voiaing in initial 
position 1 but is fairly long in medial position ; the 'i'mbe. 


1 8. will not, however, accept a fully-voiced b without a preceding m. 
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t representa a voiceleas unaspirated, or very slightly aspirated, dental plosive, 
d a voiced dental plosive preceded by the homorganio nasal, nd, as in mada 
'mamnde. As in the case of b, the nasal element is most prominent medially. - 

k and g represent velar plosives ; the former voiceless and unaspirated, or. 
very slightly aspirated, the latter voiced and preceded by the homorganio 
nasal as in the case of b and d, e.g. waga 'wa'gge. Palatograms for ki show a 
“ wipe ” that may extend as far forward as a line joining the centres of the 
second molars on either side; for ke the wipe may only reach a line joining 
the posterior ends of the second molars; for ka the wipe may only reach the 
back of the false palate behind the third molars; and for ko and ku there is no 
median wipe. Syllables with و‎ give similar results. In saying ko there is con- 
siderable labialization, giving the impression of ko. This is less marked in ku, 
go, and qu. 

m represents a bilabial, n an alveolar, and g a velar nasal. These have no 
relation, other than acoustic similarity, with the nasal sounds preceding the 
plosive elements in b, d, and q. The variation in the point of contact for g 
according to the vowel of the syllable is similar to that of k and q, but there is 
usually no median contact shown in a palatogram for ga. Palatograms for 4 
show that the tip of the tongue may make contact just behind the incisors, 
while those for nu show that it may reach no further forward than a line 
joining the first premolars. Intermediate positions are reached in saying ne, 
na, no. There is some indication of 8 tendency towards more forward 
contact in stressed than in unstressed syllables. 

l represents a voiced lateral consonant. Palatograms for H, le, la, lo, lu 
show variations in contact similar to those for ns, eto. There is considerable 
difference in resonance in the consonants af these syllables ; in l the 1 is fairly 
“ clear ”, in lo it is “ dark ”. Intermediate shades are heard in the I's of Le, la, 
and lu. 

r represents a fairly strongly rolled alveolar consonant. 

dr is used to represent a rolled sound preceded by an alveolar n. To the 
ear it often gives the impression of ndr. The nasal element in dr is always 
clearly heard in initial position. l 
s v represents a voiced bilabial fricative. The friction is very slight and is 

often barely audible. The under lip is alightly protruded in making the sound, 
and the opening is short laterally and narrow vertically. For vo and vu the lips 
are rounded. During the articulation of the oonsonant the tongue takes up 
approximately the position for the following vowel, giving & front quality in 
€i and ve, a back one in vo and vu, and a central one in va. 

o represents a voioed dental fricative. The tip of the tongue is placed 80 as 
just to project between the teeth, and the main body varies in shape according 
to the following vowel, 5 having clear resonance in ot and ce, dark in œ and ou, 
and intermediate in oa. 

s represents a voiceless alveolar fricative made with the tongue-tip down. 
The channel at the teeth-ridge.seems to be relatively wide and at a rather. 
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retracted point, so that there may be a slight trace of f in the s-sounds: Like 5, 
s varies in resonance according to she vowel following. 

J represents a slightly palatalized elveolar affricate, tf, used only in foreign 

words—not infrequently English names such as Jom “ John, Johnny", ”, Jof 
-“ George ”. 

w represents a labio-velar sem--vowel, made with fairly closely rounded 
lips and a fairly close back tongue position. In a dissyllabic.base it oocurs only 
before t, e, and a, and not after o and عه‎ In any case w is not heard after o or u.! 
In forms such as sowirt so'iTl, there is justification for writing the w in the 
existence `of the connected wiri, bct -nconsistencies of spelling ocour. I oan 
find no reason for B.'s usual spelling buscawa mbu'a"wa, which Capell gives, 
I think rightly, as budwa*; -nor for Capell’s spelling guwa, which B. gives, 
I think rightly, as qua. - 

y representa a palatal semi-vowal, j. The starting-point of this is below 
the ‘half-close position, and ita articuletion unenergetic, giving the impression 
of Gar. Belong! or €, it is not heard; né yalewa is heard as ni a'lg"wa, gone 
yalewa as 'norng a'lg"wo. | 

Whispered Syllables. —When the final syllable consists of a consonant and 
(short) vowel, it is usually, except vita rising intonation, whispered. Voiced 
consonants, in such cases, may be partially voiced or completely unvoiced, but 
the nasal element in mb, nd, ndr, and gg retains its voicing. Examples: 

otot "5111 raba 'ra"mbg. Non-final s-llsbles consisting of voiceless consonant 
and (short) vowel are. also frequent;y whispered when the following syllable 

begins with a voiceless consonant, e.g. Eataa ko'ta: i 


Tus Sozsp-BSvsruw 

f, p; and j are omitted from fcrther discussion as representing foreign 
sounds which have not secured a firm footing in Bauan. 

Syllables, as I have mentioned, hsve the form of either V or CV. It is not 
necessary to set out a table of the syllabary, for, with the exception of y and u, 
every consonant is to be found with each of the vowels in either syllable of the 
two-syllable base. 

y normally occurs in the spelling cnl before a.? Initial a is very rare, but 
there are numerous words with the beginning spelt ya. Apart from au, lst pers. 
Bing. pronoun, ayas, a demonstrative, and the particles a and aa, which 
never take y, I have found only aluza “leech”, from Hebrew (used in the 
translation of the Bible), to be certainly used without j. The forms sometimes 
written aca and ads are always pronocneed 'ja'te and 'Jandi. The “ transitive 


1 ‘The only exception I oan find is wusa, prcaocnoed u' wee, s kind of flah-trap; This is taken 
from the native name of Wallis Island, and is n fereign word (spelt by the French Onsda). 

1 I do not, however, agree with Capell’s use af the length-mark on the first a. It is unnecessary, 
and to some extent misleading, sinoo there oaa b» no distinction by length at that point. See 
below. 


s B. gives ie, age, exorovoro, evuevu, iota (Eng. yachi), far Capell's yë, yege, yevoróvoro; yevwyeru, 
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suffix ” -ya (see below) is found normally only after o or u, as in su-ya, boro-ya.! 
The forms used before proper nouns and pronouns are su-4 and boro-t. On the 
other hand, the transitive suffix -a is found only after t, e, and a, as in murt-a, 
bole-a, tala-a, which before proper nouns and pronouns are replaced by murt-t, 
bole-t, tala-s.3 In the second syllable of a dissyllabio base y is very rare. I have 
found laya “calix of breadfruit" and vaya “a kind of small fish”; baya 
* glow-worm " is Lauan. Koya, 3rd pers. sing. pronoun, is probably oomposite.? 
Taya “ chop " is taa + ya (see below, and cf. taa-laka). Kaya “to say” is 
exceptional; it may be kai + a. Cf. the “ passive” kainaki. The only case 
I have found of y occurring before a vowel other than a is tooyovu “a well”. 
There is no case of oo immediately followed by o, and it seems likely that the 
j serves to form a junction between these two. These considerations suggest 
the conclusion that j is prosodic rather than a member of the oonsonant system. 

The phonetic table on p. 738 shows the existence of a set of nasalired sounds, 
bilabial, dental, alveolar, and velar; b, d, dr, gin the orthography. There is 
also a set of non-nasalized sounds, articulated at corresponding points, and, 
except for e, in a corresponding manner. Apart from the fact that, in some 
cases at least, and in some dialeota, v is represented by p, v is linked with the 
t, r, k set functionally ; for, like them, it enters into “ transitive suffixes ”,* 
which 6, d, dr, q never do. 

A distinction between dental and alveolar nasals is lacking. As has been 
shown, the point of articulation for n varies widely, and there may conoeivably 
have been a falling together of dental and alveolar nasals. All the nasals 
appear in transitive suffixes. 

The point of articulation for | varies as does that for n, and here again 
there may conceivably have been a falling together. | appears in the transitive 
suffix -laka, but not in a monosyllabic one. It occurs, however, in what is 
presumably a suffix in such an “ adjective " as dukadukah. 

The two fricatives o and s differ in place of articulation and in voicing. 


1 Tt is not to be understood that -ya, -i are the only suffixes occurring after o and w. Of 
dawo-ca, bulu-ta, davo-oi, bubuhi. 

® a appears apparently as a suffir, after o and w as well as other vowels in certain words 
(often containing a reduplicated element) that are usually classed as adjectives, e.g. ulouloa 
and droeudroewa, as well as savasowac. The attempt to apply the categories of the Latin parts 
of speech to Fijian is of doubtful validity, and the whole question needs examination. There 
“does, however, peu ie De pe ele Seidon ace of © diet se ery Ace MA eating 
the words mentioned in the text; at least of a different suffix. 

* Boo H. Kern, De Fidjitaal. 

* Many words have, in certain grammatice] relations, a suffix consisting of one of the following : 
-@, wa, a, ra, -ka, ma, -na, -ga, -oa, -ya ; or of -saka, taka, -raka, -kaka, -maka, -&aka, laka, -caka. 
Those have been called transitive suffixes. When the other word in tho relation is a proper 
noun or pronoun, the suffix has the vowel i instead of a. Bee Ohuroh ward, op. cit. Kern (Fidfüaal ; 
see also B. H. Ray, Melanesian Island Languages) gives reasons on comparative grounds for 
supposing that the suffix consonant is, in some cases, the final consonant of the Indonesian root. 
In other cases, as he also shows, it is not. It does not seam that anything in Fijian. indicates 
that the consonant does not belong to the suffix, though the large number of forms serving 
apparently the same function suggests a problem. 
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There is, however, the possibility af relationship between them in some cases. 
Cf. Kern, op. cit. Only o enters into transitive suffixes. — 

As was pointed out previously, w is oonsonantal only before 4, e, and a 
and not after o or 4 It does not snter into transitive suffixes. 

The consonant system may be tabulated as follows, the vowel-table not 
differing from that on p. 738. The rames of the groups are class-names, without 
implication as to the precise phonetic nature of any particular member. 





' SYLLABL3S AND GROUPS 

There are in Fijian many dissyllables of the type lako, dola, oocurring as 
independent words or entering int» combinations with other forms. Many 
of them may take prefixes or suffxes, and they are frequently found with 
complete or partial reduplication. In all these dissyllables, when they are 
isolated, the stress, not a very strong one, falls on the first syllable. The vowel 
of the second syllable is short, anc often whispered. The vowel in the first 
syllable may be described as half long, but no differentiation by length is 
possible in the first syllable when, as in all these cases, the vowel of the second 
is short. The phonetic form of dede ie 'ndg'ndg ; there is no ndemde and no 
ndende. Forms such as nde'nde: and 'ndre:'ndre: exist and are discussed below. 

When a form of the type under discussion takes a monosyllabic transitive 
suffix, e.g. dola, dolava, or a monosyllabic possessive suffix, e.g. kuli, kulina, 
the stress again falls on the penultimate syllable, but now on the last syllable 
of the base, thus ndo'la'Bo, ku'line, the previously short vowel now being 
half long, and the previously half-lang vowel short. Again there can be no 
differentiation by length in the pentltimate syllable. 

This is true of all trisyllables, whatever their origin. There are a certain 
number 3 of words whose permanent form is trisyllabio, though some of them 
are clearly composite, as bukete “ pregnant ” (kete “ belly "). Others may not 
be analysable. Among them are a good many names of plants and insecta. 


1 Three unusual oases ooour: dooxwya (ar domuya), connected with domu; leevea (or levea), 
connected with ممما‎ ; and draawwya (no drowiya), connected with droew. It is possible that there 
may be a form of partial reduplication in these—dodons and drarudrarw oocur. 

3 It may be noted, however, thas B. rejscta as unknown to him a considerable number of 
the tbree-syllable forms given by Ospel. 
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Some can take monosyllabió suffires1, as butako “rob”, which takes e 
The resulting butakoca falla into two disesllabin groups. 

A. trisyllable of the same phonetic type is formed when a monosyllabic 
prefix ocours with a dissyllable, e.g. tadola from dola. Here the stress still falls 
on the first syllable of the base, te'ndo'le. 

When a two-syllable prefix or suffix occurs with a two-syllable base, affix 
. and base each behave as a dissyllabio group, e.g. kaburaka 'kambu'ra'ke from 
kabu, vakalevu 'Be'ko'levvu from levu. If, as often happens, the base takes 
a monosyllabic suffix at the same time as a disyllabic prefix, the result is 
a dissyllabio group followed by a trisyllabic group, e.g. vakaluvens 'Bakolu' Beni 
from luve 'lu'Be. Phonetically, there is the possibility of long + short + half- 
long + short, as in 'ta:sz're'ke ; but this would be divisible as taa-sereka. 


Monosyllables.—There is a small number of monosyllabic: particles with 
short vowels, such as na, e, ka, which do not appear in stressed or final position * 
and are, in fact, treated as part of the following word. When these are quoted 
in isolation, they are pronounoed with a long vowel. 5 


Successions of Like Vowels.—On the other hand, though all the possibilities 
are not exhausted, there are numerous forms consisting phonetically of a con- 
sonant followed by a long vowel, which may be used as independent words, 
e.g. 'ndra: “ blood " ; ku: “bite”; se: “blossom”. A number of these may 
take monosyllabio or dissyllabic suffixes. In the first case there is formed 
a dissyllabio group of the usual type, CV.CV., with the vowel in the first syllable 
half-long, no differentiation by length being possible, and the vowel of the second 
syllable short. Thus by the side of taa ‘Ba: there are cata 'Ba"te and cats “ati; 
buu “ grandmother " gives bugu 'mbu'ggu “my grandmother ". In the second 
case, when a dissyllabic suffix is added, the vowel of the base remains long and 
is stressed. Cf. dres, dreta, dreetaka, ‘ndre:, 'ndr&'te, 'ndre:'ta'ko, nm last 
being comparable with kaburaka 'kambu'ra'ko. 

It has been mentioned that -a is used as a transitive suffir and may be 
added to a of the base. When this takes place, the utterance ends with a long a: 
bearing stress. Thus buta 'mburtə “ cook " with the transitive suffix -a is pro- 
nounced mbu'ta:, which is comparable in form with ndo'la"va dolava from 'ndo'lo 
dola. mbu'ta: then, may be considered to represent butaa. In a similar way, 
mun 'muri with added +- suffix is pronounced mu'ri:. This is comparable with 
the case of kaos, kaoivi, ‘kati, ko'5i Bi, and muri: may be considered to 
represent mur. 

In all cases, in fact, what is realized phonetically as a long vowel acts in 
other respecta as a dissyllabio group, bearing stress, and is here considered as 


1 Others, dismsyllabio suífxss; the result being a three-syllable group plus a two-sylla&ble 
group, e.g. magosa-taka. 

® There is one anomalous case: the € often used at tho end of questions (and not to be 
confused with the particle 6 quoted above). Ib seems to mean something like “ really ? ”, and 
may be used alone, in which case ib js g:f In sucha oaseas &:'no'nagg f “Is B hist”, ib ها‎ 
short and is not treated as a separate syllable in the mtonation. 
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made up of two syllables, CV.V, or, in a ow cases V.V, e.g. oo “ cloud ”. nde'nde: 
is thus a trisyllable (dedee), and ‘ndre:'ndre: made up of two dissyllables 
(dreedree). 

An interesting case is found in connestion with posseasivea. Mr. G. B. Milner 
called my attention to the fact that taough liga ‘lige with -na gave H'ya'no 
(“his hand or hands ”), of. dola, dolava, with -daru it gave M'ya:'nde-ru (^ your 
hand and mine"), and not 'ige'rüaru as might have been expected, cf. 
kabu-raka, , 

The suffixed forms of the posseasives are -qu, -daru, -datou, -da, mu, -mudrau, 
-mudou, muni, na, -drau, -dratou, -d-a. Investigation showed that a long 
vowel is found before those endings that are stressed on their first syllable ; 
that is, before -daru and -drau. Thus we find u'lu'ndaru ('wlu “head ?j 
ku'l'ndatu (‘kull “akin”, su'iDnderu (sul “bone”; and similarly 
u'lu'ndreu, etc.; while we find u'lu-ne, ‘wlumu'ndrou, ‘wlundro'tou, eto. 
These pronunciations are confirmed by another Bauan speaker, but not by a 
speaker from Cakaudrove who gays 'H'rə ndau, etc. 

A similar phenomenon may occur with the independent forms of the 
possessive pronouns. There are three sets of these: the k-set, used with 
reference to things eaten; the m-set, ased with reference to things drunk; 
and the n-set with general-reference. Tae forms of the n-set are spelt: mnogu, 
neirau, neitou, neimami, nodaru, nodatcu, noda, nomu, nomudrau, nomudou, 
nomunti, nona, nodrau, nodratou, nodra. B. gives nodaru as 'no:m'da'ru (or 
no'ndaTu), and nodrau as ‘no:'ndren (o> no'ndreu), these being the forms in 
which no- is immediately followed by a stressed syllable. The k- and m-sets 
have ke- and me- where the n-set has nc-. In these, B. has the possibility of 
saying ‘ke:'ndaru and 'ke:ndrou and 'me:ndaru and 'merndreu; again 
those cases in which the syllable immedistely following the ke or me is stressed. 
It will be noticed that, as a result of the presence of the doubled vowel, that 
part of the form that differentiates the three sets of pronouns is stressed in 
every case, of. 'no'ngu, 'no:nda'ru, 'noonu'ndren. The forms noodaru, eto., 
are, in themselves, and so far as the eyllabic make-up goes, in no way exoep- 
tional! There are, apparently, no isolazed forms noo, kee, mee, from which 
the forms of the possessives might be derived. 

Successions of Unlike Vowels—The word tala “send” may take the 
transitive suffix -a, giving talaa to'la:, or, before proper nouns and pronouns, 
the transitive suffix -t, giving talai to'loi. This last may be described phonetically 
as consisting of two syllables with a diphthong in the second. The relation 
of this form talas to tala and talaa is, however, the same as that of lomans 
to loma and lomana, and talas is to be regarded as consisting of three syllables 
(OV.CV.V) with stress on the penultimata as in the case of lomani. Sea “to 
tear ” is phonetically a monosyllable with a centring diphthong. Its “ passive ” 

1 It should be added that the forms noodarw, oto., occur only when the pronoun is used 
predioatively. Thus there may be either 'a: nç ndau or 8: ‘no: ndaTu “it is ours”, but 
only no ndau ' Berle “ our house ”. Š 
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is ser, again phonetically a monosyllable with a narrow diphthong having ita 
starting-point not far from Cardinal Vowel No. 2 and moving to i. There is 
no isolated form see from which these are derived, but the relation of sea to ses 
is the same as that of cata to cats (cf. also bole, bolea, bolet), and it is to be con- 
sidered that they are dissyllables of the form CV.V, with stress on the first 
syllable, and comparable with mata, eto. borot, related with boro and boroya, 
though phonetically a dissyllable with a diphthong in the second syllable, is 
similarly to be considered as a trisyllable, the final dissyllable of which is 
realized as a diphthong. 

There are numerous independent words of the type CV.V, such as ras, las, 
tau, rau, sou, eto., realized as diphthongs but here considered as dissyllabic 
groups. Many of them may take suffixes. As in the case of the CV.CV bases, 
there is no modification of the base when a dissyllabic suffix is added ; lat ‘lei, 
lastaka 'loi'ta'ke. When a monosyllabic suffix is added to a OV.CV base, the 
streas falls on the final syllable of the base ; in the case of the CV.V type, it is 
not always easy to tell whether this is so. When the second vowel is a, it fairly 
clearly does have the stress, the strong form of a being used: lua ‘lue, luaca 
lu'a'Be; qia 'ngle, qiata pgl'a'te. In other cases the impression received seems 
to depend, in part at least, on the inherent sonorities of the vowels involved ; 
the-first vowel in aç and au, even though it is the weakened variety of a, tends 
to dominate the + and u, as does o in ot and ou. Ratca is usually heard as 'roibe, 
taura as ‘tours. 

Some forms of the type CV.V.OV, such as tauru, taubt, taucu, caudre, tatki, 
are derived from a disyllabic base by the addition of a monosyllabio prefix, 
ta-uru, eto. In careful pronunciation of the word in isolation, B., conscious 
of this formation, may make a difference between the first parts of ta-uru and 
tau-ra, clearly stressing the first u in the former. In the case of another speaker 
I could hear no differenco, although he felt he was making one. In any case, 
such differences seem to disappear in narmal connected speech. 

It appears to be unnecessary, then, to recognize a category of diphthongs, 
as distinct from successions of yowels, in the language. Those that cannot be 
directly analysed do not differ in sound from those that can, and they behave 
similarly. It is always possible to consider them as composed of two syllables. 


CONOLUBSION 

The fundamental unit is the dissyllabio group, bound together by the 
stress on the first syllable. It may have the structure CV.OV, V.CV, CV.V, or, 
rarely, V.V. Tt follows from the fact thut “long vowels " are made up of two 
syllables that length, though phonetically important, is not a systematic feature 
of the word, since there can be no differentiation by length within the syllable. 

In addition to dissyllabio groups, ib is necessary to recognize trisyllabic 
groups, but these consist of a dissyllabic group preceded by an unstressed 
syllable. Thus every utterance in the language ends with a dissyllabic group 
that may or may not be the last two syllables of a trisyllabio group. When 
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there are more than three syllables in the utterance the incidence of the 
preoeding stress shows whether it is or not. 

Any longer form can be resolved into a number of dissyllables and trisyllables. 
‘Pa:ko'wa:so'ma:'ta‘ke will be caka-waa-somaa-taka, for there cannot be a form 
16850. To make the spelling unambiguous, it will sometimes be necessary to 
use a hyphen, which will serve as a strees-mark (with the convention that stress 
always falls on the penultimate syllable of the group). Thus ' fa’ ko'ra mbol' ls’ Bu 
will be written vaka-raba-tlevu, 'Ba-kondu'toi'ta-ki will be written vaka-dutat-taks. 


INTONATION 


A short account is givàn below of the fundamental forms of Fijian intonation 
as exemplified in B.'s speech. The intonation diagrams are based on the 
phonetio form of the words, and a single mark is used for long vowels and 
diphthongs, which represent two syllables in the underlying structure. The 
word *' syllable ” always refers to this last. It will constantly be necessary to 
speak of the behaviour of the final disyllable (written henoeforth F.D.), and, 
unlees any other indication is given, this will be the F.D. of the group. 

One of the most striking general features of Fijian intonation is the long 
series of syllables said on & monotone. This monotone may often be replaced 
in the early part of the sentence by a gradual rise, and in the later part by 
8 gradual descent. In the diagrams, these variations are not shown, since 
where & monotone is indicated it is felt by B. to be the easential shape of the 
tune at that point. 

1. (a) In a simple statement of the type saa osos (or e cios, saa and e being 
predication-signs), the first syllable of the F.D. falls from a low mid-level to 
a low note, though usually not a very low one, and the last syllable, if it is not 
whispered, is on this low note or on one still lower (1). If the F.D. has the 
phonetic form of a long vowel or diphthong, the fall is carried by this (3). 

The preceding syllables are said on a monotone of higher pitch than the 
beginning of the fall (2). When there are several of them, particles at the 
beginning, such as saa, e, e na, e aa, are usually given a rather lower level (3). 
When two particles, such as e na, alone precede the F.D., the first is given the 
lower pitch, and the second the higher (5). In cases such as saa latva, where the 
vowel of the antepenult sounds as a diphthong with the first vowel of the 
F.D., the normal form of the curve is preserved by beginning the lei at the 
usual level for the antepenult and carrying the fall through the diphthong (6). 


\ . TU = LAM A يم‎ SE 

1. seyo 2. sa: WU 9. e ndremdre: 4. LE 
No. He runs. It is diffioult. He sprains his ankle. 
- 7 ` 35 \ _ . 


1 Numbers in parentheses refer to the examples. 
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The initial syllables of those pronouns that precede the verb and are com- 
posed of more than one dissyllabic group (1st and 2nd person pronouns may 
appear initially in the sentence) and ko (an incomplete group) are treated in 
the same way as initial particles (7, 8). The whole pronoun may be asid on 
the lower level if the “ verbal piece ” is longer than a dissyllabic group (9). 


وخ ص لاد ساد MAN Sm‏ 


\ - - 
T. endetou Bibi 8. ko a: ndrendre — 9. erotou Sa 'koBa ro but 
We run. You laughed. They work. 
cea ae 
10. eu a: biði 
I ran. | 
Pronouns following the verb (but not ko koya) are treated as part of the 
* verbal piece ". In such a sentence as Aw kacivi 1ratou, the F.D. of the verb 
and the syllables preceding the F.D. of the pronoun, if there are any, are 
said on a relatively high pitch (11). Syllables preceding the F.D. of the verb 
are said on 8 rather lower pitch, and the final fall is given to the penultimate 
syllable of the following pronoun (11, 12, 18). When the verb has the form 
CV.V.CV, as in rasos, the resulting diphthong may rise from the lower level, 
but is often said wholly on the higher level (12). 


` `V - ` . 
11. eu koWl' Bi iretou — 12. gndətou reiði ko']o 13. eretou Sati iko 
I invited them. We ses him. They hate you. 

(b) The sentence e aa dolava “ he opened (it) " is treated as one piece (14). 
In e aa dolava na kaatuba “ he opened the door ”, na kaatuba is marked off from, 
or from another point of view linked with, the preceding piece by the form of 
the intonation (15). In such a case the syllable preceding the F.D. of the first 
piece has a higher pitch than the preceding and following syllables. This 
* raised syllable " is always a sign that a “ piece ” will end with the next two 
syllables. Those syllables that follow the raised syllable may be on the same 
level as those before it or on one slightly lower. They may continue on this 
level until the final fall. When the raised syllable is the first of a CV.V.CV 
form, the diphthong by which the vowels of the first two syllables are realized 
is made to fall from the raised level to the following lower level (16). When the 
F.D. is preceded by what is phonetically a long vowel or a diphthong, these 
may rise to the raised level from the preceding lower level, but are often said 
as & whole on the raised level. In the following examples, a bar is placed in 
the phonetio text between the pieces indicated by the intonation. The corre- 
sponding sections of the translation are, as far as possible, marked off in the 
same way. 


= \ 


did NT pic MEM UE ES MORE EC 
14. ع‎ a: ndola fe: 15. ع‎ a: ndola'Be | no kartumbe 16. sa: roi¥e | no Bale 
He opened (tt). Ha opened | the door. He sees | the house. 
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This device is of general use for linking one pièce to another. Further 
examples are given below. Sentences of the-type saa cici ka kala “ he runs 
and shouts” are usually treated as ore piece when the first verb is a dis- 
syllable as here ; as two if it is longer (20). No pause occurs in any of the 
examples. E ` 


17. sa: BIDÎ #i'ko1 | në kòl ` 18. gra: 3 mol siko-Bi ou | no noo 
The dog | is running. “They came to see me | yesterday. 


19. iust kdo [ans Iu S kina kama 20. _e gla wofu kê mbala 
I said | he was to go to the village: He sprained his ankle | and fell. 


When the words saa ratoa na vale cre followed by ket na were (“and the 
garden "), na vale, which was treated ar shown above as a separate piece, now 
forms part of the first piece, the raised ng announcing kei na were (21). In the 
sentence Saa ratoa na vale ket na were ko Dita (“ Peter sees the house and the 
garden ”), the first group consists of للع‎ the words before ko (22). On the other 
hand, in the sentence Erau saa ratca na cale ko Pita kei Joni ( Peter and John 
see the house "), where erau (3rd pers. dual pron.) refers to Pita ket Jons, the 
first piece ends with vale (23). Words referred to by an initial pronoun are 
normally kept within one intonation pieee (24). 


21. UU MEE am 
He sees the house | and the garden. 


5 Vue 
22. sa: reito no pale kèl ne we're | ko pi'te 
Peter | sees the house and the garden. 


23. ren sa: rollo no Ba:le | ko pito kei tjoni 
Peter and John | ses the house. 


M. cron sas BIL £o | no tema to ket no qois 


(o) The falling tone is cad for questions not answerable by to or ta “ yes ” 
or sega “ no ”. In this case the jump in pizch to the antepenult, which is raised 
in every case, is greater than in statements, and the range of pitch is greater 
asa whole. The fall on the penult is to a low note, and fora F.D. of the form ~ 
CV.CV is so short that it is often dificul: to hear as a fall When, however, 
the last three syllables have the form CV V.CV, the resulting diphthong falls 


1 tiko, sign of contiruous aspect. 
° ora aa. 
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from the high pitch to the low (27, 20). Requests, using the word mada, have 
a similar form (81). ; 


E AM a E DAS mans. URN 


Y - 
25. ano Buku ni teapot — 26. ko ar go'se Bei bei 


Why? To whom did you speak f 
ا ان‎ CU ١ Sr aP ع‎ Wa 

27. ko no lako ni nolo 1 28. a1 a'e ko Pakenonumo? 
When will you go? What are you thinking of ? 
Redi a "55 Sy OS SIE À 

29. a: Bavo ko Bakombouto! 30. ko sar g'su moi Beit 
What do you believe ? Where have you come from f 


- - J- 


x ` - 
31. tel ka:kuo mande 
Don’t do st just yet. 


2. (a) Questions that are to be answered with to or sega are distinguished 
from statements only by intonation, and for this purpose a form with a rise 
in the FD. is used. The antepenult has raised pitch, the first syllable of the 
FD. has a low-mid pitch, and the final syllable rises from a slightly higher 
pitoh than this (82). This rising is not always obvious, and the difference in pitch 
between the penult and the final seems to be sufficient. When the form OV.V.CV 
ooours finally, the diphthong falls from the high level to the low-mid level, 
and the final syllable rises from this (85). When the F.D. haa the form OV.V 
the resulting long vowel or diphthong rises from the low-mid level (34, 37). 
When e (p. 744) is added, gynalospha occurs, and z shares in the final rise (88). 


= 5 - > 


ike ee Me ~ = = N 
32. e ndino? — 33. sa: oti? 34. sa: Bakerou? 35. sa: Bakorol5o f 
Is st trus? Is it finished ? Is st ready ? Is helooking after it f 


Ac (Sh E E ver ON YP BAR xr ET W: 


36. ko a: وكام‎ no loiro! 87. meu (w)arwa:t 38. a: nonó2 f 
Did you see the crab ? May I vast? Is tt his? 


(b) A similar form is used for those non-final parta of sentences after which 
there may be a pause. 


-— 7 4 = = e “~ = - 


Y < 
89. ni o'ti no katolou || eu ne la'ko ki londorni 
After breakfast | I shall go to London. 


DA RA E M E ۹ De Er À 


40. gra: moilu:lu'lu skeg: 6 no noo || ni mbe'ro nondre la'ko 
They came to shake hands yesterday | before going away. 
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3. (a) A special form of intonation is used for suspended utteranoes and 
for enumerations. In this the F.D. is said on a monotone raised above the 
level of the immediately preceding syllables. 


41. ou nenume | ع‎ nə Pambeko ri kolo'ko 
I think | about four o'clock . . . 


42. reuto mbako ya: | g limosa-yopurlu 
About fifty... 


dex eS IL ae Ss 5 = -- 


43. momtte, | twsite, | vakelulu, | 1o tuls-Bu, | Bakereumbu'ke 
Monday, | Tuesday, | Wednesday, | Thursday, | Friday. 

In formal speech, the raised monotone for the F.D. is sometimes used - 
before a pause. in a divided sentence. According to B., this usage has ita origin 
in a trick of Mr. Churchill’s, whose broadcast speeches excited much admiration. 
B. himself adopted it for brogdcastinz, and it has spread. 


44. keima'mi no karno 6011م‎ z no joka’ pi || 
We shall eat the ceremonial meal in the evening, | 


a c LIC NM P 


ko ngoi laki londoni | e ne mota'ke 
and go to London | in the morning. 


4. Some of the forms that have bsen illustrated may be modified in special 
contexta. Fijian intonation has not, however, the flexibility that makes it 
possible in English to give special prominence to any word m such a sentenoe 
as I know what you mean. 

Itis possible to give greater prominenoe to the first verbal element by keeping 
the preceding syllables low and giving the first syllable of the F.D. of the verb 
a fall from high to mid-level, as shown in the second of the following examples, 
the first being B.’s usual form. This distinction will not be possible when the 
verb has the form CV.V.CV (see p. 748, Ex. 16). 


FRS ES PE eee MEM MEL IM M - 05 
45. sa: Warto | no nomo laulu — 40. sa: Barto | no nono isulu 
He hates | his clothes. He hates | his clothes. 


A similar device is to be found in non-final groups before a pause. 


T =“ Po mr ا‎ a BILE NEL 


5 = N س‎ 
4T. eu nonu mê || ke koni: no la'ko | e ndondomu me ti'ko | ko ko'Jo 
I think | that if you go, | he should stay. 
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The first syllable of the F.D. at the end of a group may be 
usually to mid-level in a non-final, and to a low note in final, poaiti 
syllables may be on a monotone or rise towards the start of th 
translations below, the word corresponding to the Fijian word h 
is given in roman. 

se te mugs ue. 2 

48. tel wawa: mando — a: ba Bo tale sa: su'ko no ba'kobs 

Watt a minute. What now? Work ss finished. - 


The following is given in response to Ko a sega mada gaa m 
“ you wouldn't listen to me ". 


B E mS PU OA ce. apap 
49. eu agar das lo ongo: | eu sa: ngei Bio 209051 iko 
I know. But now | I wani to listen to you. 


It is thus necessary to recognize three principal tunes, which m. 
in certain circumstances. They are classified according to the be 
F.D., and may be called (1) the Falling Tune, (2) the Rising Tur 
Raised-Level Tune. The falling tune is used for statements, oc 
requests, and questions containing specific interrogative won 
tune is used for questions calling for the answer 40 or sega, anc 
groups after which a pause may ocour. The raised-level tur 
suspended sentences and enumerations, and sometimes for non-fi 


A Tibeto-Chinese Word-and-Phrase Book 
By F. W. Tuomas and L. Grues 
(PLATES 13 & 18) 


HE two fragments here tranaliterated and interpreted were discovered 

among the masa of manusaripta brought back by the late Sir Aurel Stein 

from the cave-shrines of the “ Thousand Buddhas ” near Tun-huang, in Western 

Kan-su. These texts are written on the baok of two short fragments of the 

“Diamond ” and “ Lotus ” stitras in Chinese, dating probably from the early 
ninth century A.D. They are partioularized in the note below. 

A scrutiny quickly revealed that the texts, which are in Tibetan script, 
were partly non-Tibetan ; and in the light of some prior experiences ® it was 
obvious that the second language was Chinese. The fragments exemplify the 
multifarious linguistio exchanges practised, fortunately for modern research, 
in the mixed monastio communities of a meeting-plaoe of peoples, nations, 
and religions. | 

From the first it was evident that the interspersed words and phrases in 
Chinese were renderings of the preceding items in Tibetan ; and, in spite of 
the difficulty of identifymg Chinese words disguised under so ancient a pro- 
nunciation in foreign script, it has been found possible to elucidate the bulk 
of the terms and phrases here represented. Most of these identifications were 
subsequently (1938) confirmed by a Lha-sa scholar, of Chinese parentage, acting 
as Tibetan assistant to the late Dr. van Manen, then Philological Secretary of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

In general the script is sufficiently legible, especially in the longer MS., 
though in places it is obscured by abrasion. In both MSS. there are some 
corrections, and mary characters have been heavily inked over. The '' hand ”, 
larger in the longer MS., is a practised one, though not elegant, and quite 
similar to that of numerous writings of the same provenance and approximate 
date (say the ninth century A.D.) In the forms of the aksaras there are few 
noticeable peculiarities : the A frequently with a hook at the top right, the © 
with curve at the lower left not prolonged upwards, and the w consisting of À 
supersoribed to a b (or v) being well known. The spelling also is not exceptional, 
compendious writings such as khugsta, legspa, being found in all periods: 

1 MB. A = British Museum MS. Or. S. 2736: paper, c. 42 om. by 25 am., fragmentary ab 
the beginning and-with a piece torn away ab the top right: normal Tibetan dbw-cas script of 
the period (ninth oentury A.D. ?), largish sixe, IL 36, parallel to the short side (width) of the 
paper and without appreciable margin; many aksaras thickly inked over. Some pertioulars 
of tho script are noted supra. 

MB. B = British Museum MR. Or. 8. 1000 : paper, c. 12 om. by 23-5 (width) am., fragmentary 
at beginning, cut away at end: normal Tibetan dbw-caw script, as in MS. A, but of smaller 
sizo and more abraded and blurred, IL 1%, parallel to width and without margin; many akparas 
thiokly inked over, as in MB. A. ١ 

3 Bee JRAS., 1926, pp. 508-526; 1927, pp. 281-806; 1929, pp. 87-76: and, with Brahm! 
script, ZDMG., 91 (1987), pp. 1-48. 
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gsik-ma for gstñ-ma “ beer ”, and ral-gi for “gri “ sword ”, are occasional, and" 
byu-ba for byita “rat”, “mouse”, is probably dialectical (E. Tibetan). 
In the Chinese words the subscript w has many occurrences. As regards punctua- 
tion, the Tibetan items are usually separated from the Chinese equivalents by 
the single mark |, and the Chinese are terminated by the same doubled : there 
are a few irregularities. The word-separator is the single dot or the colon (:), 
the latter, the rarer, being irregular, as usual, but occurring in both the Tibetan 
and the Chinese, so that the doouments afford no light upon the previous doubt 
as to whether the alternation has any kind of significanoe. 

The language does not present, in general, as regards the Tibetan, anything 
abnormal. The la terminating several of the Tibetan entries has simply, as 
appears from another text, the value “for”, “in place of", signifying the 
equivalence of the Chinese. An interesting item is the title of the Tibetan kings, 
btsan-po, for which the Chinese rendering is t‘ten-izw “Son of Heaven ”, oon- 
firming a previous suggestion that the Chinese Imperial title was really pre- 
sumed by the Tibetans when referring to their kings as lha-sras. Obacurities 
of meaning are not frequent among the Tibetan words and phrases. The 
composition represented by the fragments was evidently a traveller's phrase- 
book or “interpreter ", the words and phrases being such as would probably 
be found useful. Several of the entries are, no doubt, interrogatory, in particular 
those containing an alternative “or”; but this is sometimes not explicit, 
and the same may be said of those containing su “ who ", or jt “ what ”, as 
these can be either Relatives or Interrogatives. 

One of the difficulties encountered in the attempt to identify the Chinese 
words has been the fact that the Tibetan transcription is often wildly inoon- 
sistent. Thus, for example, the word 44 tso is rendered as dzo in A 78 and as 
ist in A 83; jf tao is dako in A 86 and doku in A 154; likewise, the Tibetan & 
has to do duty for shén, Asteh, shih, and shu, syllables which were certainly not 
pronounced alike even a thousand years ago. 

It is more than likely, therefore, that some of the identifications may 
turn out to be incorrect. The English equivalent of the restored Chinese 
characters is given in column VI below wherever it diverges in meaning from 
the Tibetan. 

The practical purpose of the two documents renders it probable that the 
irregularities in the Tibetan spelling of the Chinese words are mainly, or wholly, 
casual, Similarly casual variations abound in literary MSS. copied in Sha- 
chou/Tun-huang, whether in Tibetan, or Brahmi, writing of Chinese or in the 
use of Saka-Khotani or Sogdian script for their own languages. In cases of 
the latter kind an additional factor has more than once been suspected, namely 
dictation to, or by, persons ethnically or linguistically alien. But in one case 
at least of Chinese in Tibetan soript (see JRAS., 1929, pp. 39-40, 61-2) there 
are also systematic divergences in spelling between two copies of one identical 
text: and here it seams necessary to recognize local, or dialectical, differences 
in the Chinese itself. 
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'a, A 60, 96, 107, 


109, 112 


ba, À 59 
bag, A 119 —. 
ban, (1) A 40 
(2) À 41 
(3) B 14 
bañ, (1) À 149 
(2) B 21 
(8) B 47 
bebe, À 65 
beh, À 97, 98 
bo, À 38 
boha, B 37 
bon, A 152 
bug, A 20, B b 
buh, A 73 
bun, (1) A 74 
(2) B 49 
bur, B 16 
bye, A 66 


cag, (1) A 61 
(2) B 28 ` 


can, (1) (chan 1) 
A21, BT ` 


(2) A6 
(3) B 30 
can, Á 49 
oha, À 70 
chan f see can 
che, À 107 
chehi, A 1 
chi, À 89 ` 
chin, (1) A 45 
(2) À 82 
(3) A 146 
ohun, À 128 
ohur, À 13 
oi (1) À 10 
(2) B 35 
cim, B 30 
cug, A. 139 
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ms 


# pu 


KWARE 
= 8 FEE YEE 


Q 


da, (1) A 35 X ta 
(2) A TT æ to 
dahi, (1) A 22, BO Ph cha 
(2) A 68 4 tai 
dabo, A 86 iif tao 
dabo’a, A 85 iif tao 
da, B 39 g 
dohn, (1) À 53 p t'ou 
(2) A154 — 3M tao 
don, (1) A 32, B 44 3 t'ung 
(2) A 87 E huan (f) 
dreh, A 54 عيبو‎ chih y 
dzim, A 78 Zî teên 
dzo, À 78, 114 tk teo 
dzwa, À 110 FE tao 
dewab, (1) 443 Mf tao 
(2) À 96, 
132 teo 
dzyan, À 40 Bç chiang 
B 
-e, B 21 Ed, rh (1) 
g 
ga, B 49 JN basis 
gah, À 30, B42 $f chien 
gem, A 62 #4 chien 
gi, (1) À 59 48 chieh 
(2) A 129 SÆ chi 
gibe'a, À 115 $$ oht 
gibu, A 132 ff ho 
gin; A 86 Xf chin 
gwan, A 146 3H huan 
H 
he’ag, A 117 Wi yt 
han, (1) 450 F heing 
(2) À 122 3 han 
he, (1) A 69 Bit hsiao (f) 
(2) À 113 fF het 
(8) A 137 My ha (hsia) 
hobu, (1) À 79 fif hao ١ 
(2) À 95 4% hou 
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huñ, A23, B 10 fk hung 
hwa, A 70 4p hus 
hwah,A39,B44 Hi oh'uan 
hwan, (1) A143 Fk huan 

(2) A. 153 mi han 
hwo'a (1), B 26 — 

H 

ba, A 57 XX te'a 
ham, A 56 J$ huan 
bba, A 2 3 mai 


bbag, A 44,154 J mo 
bbab, (1) A 24, B 7, 
11 m 


(2) A 187 aR mo 
bbebi, B 15 X mai 
bbebu’a, A 142 ¥ pao 
hbi, B 32 JH mei 
bbobu (1) A 150 W (4) fa 

(2) B 32 Æ mao 
bbu’a, Á 110 Mr - 


bbyañ(#, AT [IN 

bbyar, À 160 Wr (1) chi 
bbye, À 21 i 
bdo, À 8 1x nu 
bgab (1), A21 [U 
bgabu, 835 — ya 


bgan, B 31 HE yen 
bge, A 7T ES hus 
bgibu, A 145 bk hui 
bgin, A 147 $ yin 
hewake, A 44 $% kuai 
bjab, A 148 $i ch‘ou 
kmo, A 64 Æ mou 
bo'a, A 55 F hsia 
bpag, À 152 X mo 
hphye, B 7 fi. wei (1) 


hu, À 99, B 27 3F hu 


hu'a, A 117 `F haia 
I 

i, À 40 —i 

Thu, A 35,36,80 Ay yu 

ir, À 110 5, êrh 
J 


jañ, A 104 J] nan 


765 
jibu, A 141 M chou 
ju, À 55 £j teo 
K , 
ka, (1) À 138 M ko 
(2)! B 27 [t] 
kab, (1)433,B 45 JK hsioh 
(2) A 63 HI chis 
keg, A 22, B9 [f] 
kehu, A19, B3 Hj hu 
ken, B 29 # ching (or gt 
chien) 
kha, (1) A 98 X chih 
(2) 4149 - . Z طنط‎ 
kha’a, A 125 JN bsia 
khad, A 151 H - 
khag, (1) A 144 f chio 
(2) A152 B kai 
khan, À 35 chán 
khe, B 14 J; ch'ih 
kheg, A 100 Bk chi 
khebu, B 34 [1 kou 
khen, À 130 fm chung 
khi, A 91 ch'a 
kho, (1) A 33, B 45 Ej chiao 
(33498 > [f 
khwan, A 147 B oh'üan 
khwe, B 20 $9 kuo 
khweb, (1) A 27 Şj kuo 
(2) A88 $E k'usi 
kim, (1) À 93 4 chin 
(2)A 119 $ ching 
(3) A 114 EX oh‘ing 
kin, (1) À 18, 
B4 f chin 
(8) A 110 FF chin 
kih, (1) À 36 H, chien 
(2)A140 ohin (or # 
ching) 
klam, A 133 WE lan (t) 
kog, À 84 M kuo 
kohu, À 66 BR oh'ou 
kot, )1( A191 ZR kung 
(2)B33 JL kung 
kud, B 6 [f] 
kwa, A. 110 jm kuo 
kwaby, A 43 fi wei 
kye, A 76 # chi 
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la, (1) A 71 iM lien (t) 
(2) A 148, 
B17,2% Tb 
lab, A 29, B41 #l 


lag, A 38 ¥ lo 
"labu, A 36 T lo 
lda (#), A 135 me 
Idem, À 16 @ lien 
le, A 153, B 47 2K lai 
lehe, A 73 Bi lai 
lehu, À 56 T8 lu (1) 
let, B 2 [1] 
li, A 53, 61, 96, 182 % li 
lin (1), B 48 @ lien 
log, A 68 [1] 
lobu, (1) A 10 # l 
(2) À 71, 
136 3 lao 
lu (f), A 6 [1] 
lwa, À 3 EX lao i 
lwan, B 50 [Mil mien f] 
M 
ma, (1) A 37, 80, 
102, 112, 
B16 BÉ mo 
(2) A 87,90 ff] 
mag, A 149 X mo 
me, À 77 mo 


men, À 11, 94 BH ming 
mo, (1) A 27, 
| B 20 


(2) A107  J mo 


N 
na, (1) A 53,61,96 35 na 
(2) B27 [t] 
Ha, AY — Woa 
nen, À 91-5 4E. nien 
ni, À 112 ff ni 
nwan, A. 123 E£ nuan 
0 
'o, À 183 | wu 
'obu, A 34, B 46 M ao 
ol, B 23 [1] 


pag, À 31, I 
pe, À 124, 1 
peg, À 30, E 
pha, B 34 
phab, A 81 
phan, (1) A: 
(2) A: 
B1 


phat, A 61 
phebu, A 70 
phu, (1) A 1l 
(2) A 3t 
(3) A 1) 
phut, (1) A i 


Be, A 108, 10 
(e'& = ^y 

[Beg] A 17 

seha'a, A 103 

gehu, B 49 

a, B 49 

sig, À 29, B 4] 

eobu, À 36 

son, À 47 


su, B 36 
sya’a, À 36 
syur, À 118 


te, (1) Al 
(2) A 135 
(3) B 18 
teg, À 28, B 40 
beho, B 24 
behu, B 48 
ki, (1) A 37, 80, 
83, 102, 
B 16 
(2) À 45 


tha, A 132 

thag (1), B 38 

thar (1), A. 14 

then, À 11, 52 

ther, Á 45 

thibu (thobu f), 
B8 


yk hiu 
BH hsich 
Gf hstioh 
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thin (1), B 25 [n 
thobu, (1) A 28, 
B 40 E t'iao 

(2) À 64 BE tou 

(3) A 109 gf t'ou 
thye, À 102 A tiao 
thyir, B 35 [t] 
ti, (1) A 15 # teh 

(2) B 25 RE chih, ti 

tobu, A 138 ¥ tou 
ton, A 126 45 tung 
taal, A 153 RE ahéng 
tao, (1) A 9, 26, 

34, 52, 

62, 74, 

119, 135, 

141, 147, 

B 13 P txt 

(2) A 148 W uu 

tseg, À 101 AR teei 
teebu, (1) À 24, B 11 [f] 

(2) B 47 BE chi 
teen, (1) A17, B1 qj chien 
(2) 8 2 [1] 
taen, A 39 =F ch'ien 
tahe, (1) À 99 = كل‎ 

(2) B 46 T tal 
tahehu, B 14 M bou 
tahen, À 92 qj ohfien 
tahi, À 87 Æ chê 
tahig, A 105 J teei 
tahihu, A 127 # ch'iu 
tahir, À 90 $h shih c 
tahohu, À 106, يع‎ chui 

B 21 

tahyaë, À 25, 67, 

B 12 +A chiang 
tai, (1) A 79,88 444 tao 

(2) A 112 $$ chi 

(3) B 36 45 chi 
teig, B 17 RE shui 
tao, À 111 {k tao 
telo]g, B 1 AX shih 
tsubo, A 105 W tao [or M 

ch‘ieh 1] 
W 

wen, À 85 YK yüan 
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la 


š 

: 
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S جرس‎ Si says ع‎ 
BEE EE 


= 

8 
53 
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Z 
kag, À 72 XD hsieh 
kad, A 102,111 fF tseng 
(1) A 81 Jik shih 
(2) A 114 Bp chi 
ài A 111 z chih 
kihu, A 57 $ jou 
kin, (1) A 96, 
B 12 $ chien 
(2) A. 36 # chien 
(3) A 40, 47, 
49, 50,51 A jêr 
kir, A 13, 14,112 FH jih 
kim, B 49 dt chin 
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The abbreviation s. = “ 


A 
a, 6. a; 4. ya; 8. 208 
ao, s.”obu 

Ch 
cha, s. dabi 
chan, s. can 
ché; s. tshi 
chên, s. khan 
chi, s. gi; 8. kheg; 
s. taebu; 8. tal; s. ke 
chia, 4. kab 
chiang, 8. dryañ 
chiao, 8. cag; s. kho 
ohieh, s. gi 
Bus s. gem; 8. ket; 

kin ; 8. teen; 

As 
chih, s. dreb ; s. kha 
chih, s. ti; 4. ài 


chung, s. khe 
ohü, s. gibe'a 


Ch‘ 
ch‘an, s. can 
ch'6, s. cha 
ch‘êng, s. ohin 
oh, s. kye; 


(in Index T) ”‏ ممه 


hou, s. hohu 

hu, s. hu; 8. kebu 
hua, s. hwa; s. bge 
huan, 8. 


haiao (1), s. he 
hsieh, 8. kab; 5. sya’a; 
s. bi; s. kag 
hein, s. &in 
hsmg, 6. han 
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bau, s. tshebu ; 8. sehu 
hat, s. seha’a ; e. he 
hstieh, s. syur 


mo, 4, M8; 8. MAG; 526 
s. mo; a. hbag; s. 
bbab; s. bpag . 

mou, s.'hmo 

mu, 4. bur; e.mo 
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N 
na, 8. na; 8. Ba 
nan, 8. ja 
ni, s. ni 
nien, s. nen 
nu, s. hdo 
nuan, s. nwan 


P 

pai, 8. peg 
n 8. “Dat 8. ba 

s. bag; s. hbebu'a 
pales bolle 
pi, s. bye 
pien, s. phyi 
ping, s. beñ 
po, 8. ba; s. hbu'a 
pu, 8. bub; s. bo; s. pu 


P: 
p'ai, s. bebe 
p'ao, 2. phebu 
p'u, s. bug 


8 
80, 8. kwog 
sou, s. sohu 

Sa 
Bei, s. 8 


* 


ir; peels ee 
i ko; 8.41; s. ku 


tao, 8. dabo ; 8. dabo's ; 
s. subo; 8. doku 
tê, s. ther ` 


s. thye‏ ,مهنا 


"Ben (1), s. tem 


to, s. ta (1) ; 8. da 
tou, s. thobu; s. tohu 
tun (1), 4. tan 

tung, s. toi 


T 
t'a, s. tha 
t ino, s. thobu ; s. tsohu 
tileh, s. ti 
t'ien, s. ten; s. then 
t'ou, s. dobu; s. thobu 
t'ung, s. don 


Ts 
tat, s. tse 


W 
wan, s. ban 
wang, s. bat 
wei, s. bbye; s. kwaby; 

(1) s. bphye 
WO, 8. ro'a 
wu, s. O 

Y 
ya, 8. a; 8 ya 
yao, s. 8 
si LN 
yen, s. 'yan; (tunt) 
s. tan; s. hgan 
yin, s. bgin 
yu, s. "ipu 
yung, s. yoh 
yt, s. ha’ag 
ylan, s. wen; 8. yon 
yün, s. yuh 
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A Classified Guide to the Thirteen Classes of Chinese Prose 
. By E. D. EDWARDS 


© © A LL polite literature”, said the scholar Yen Chih-t'ui 88 > #41, “is 
derived from the five classical writings", R X Ht 3€ ز‎ 1H +T RE. 

This statement, true in a general sense, illustrates the traditional attitude 
of Chinese scholars who, whenever possible, referred to the classical age as 
the souroe of anything new which they desired to introduce. 

In fact it is often only the word selected to describe 8 particular literary 
. form which is borrowed from the Classics, and the connection between the 
name and the work it describes is frequently all too obscure. It is for this 
reason that I have attempted below to analyse the titles given to the thirteen 
main classes of polite letters and the numerous sub-headings under which these 
are divided in general anthologies as well as in many individual collections. 

The earliest analytical anthology and the first attempt at literary classifica- 
tion and criticism which still survive belong to the brief period of the Liang 
dynasty (A.D. 502-556). These two works, Wên? Asian? عد‎ 3E, by Hsiao 
Tung W 382, and Wên! Asin! Bao! lung* 3r i ME Mi‘, by Liu Hsieh $ 
#4, (which cannot be discussed within the limits of a brief article), served 
as models for all later works of the kind, the former being the prototype of all 
general anthologies and the latter a guide for later literary classifications, until 
and including the Ku? wên? tz ë leit tsuan? جا‎ X [] JAM, of Yao Nai gt WE, 
which was first printed about 1820. Yao’s Preface is familiar to Europeans 
interested in the study of Chinese prose literature, and it is his arrangement 
under thirteen classea which is followed below, while the sub-titles are, in the 
main, in accordance with his allocation of them to the various classes, though 
& considerable number introduced later have been added. 

Most recent of prose anthologies, and superseding all others by reason of 
ite handy size, ita systematic arrangement, and ite excellent choice of examples, 
is Han? fén! lout ku? chin? wên? ch'ao* chien? pion! BA 2x Bt 4 4 عله عد‎ fh Bi, 
in four volumes f, compiled by Wu Tséng-ch‘i A # Wt, published in 1933 in ' 
the Basio Sinological Series (see Bibliography on p. 788). On this collection 
the following list " is based and definitions have been tested by reference to the 


1 (A.D. 581—506.) See B.D. 2468 and Wylie, Notes, .م‎ 

3 Boo Yen shih chia keten, win chang pies. ji K s SW. 32 X. Sri pu ts'ung Kan 
series 1920-2, p. 26a. 

* (A.D. 501—531.) Beo B.D. 717 and Wylie, Notas, p. 102. 

* (Bixth century A.D.) Bee BD. 1801 and Wylie, Notes, p. 197. ` 
š A.D. 1730-1815. See Hummel, Hwinené Chinese of the Ch'ing Period (Washington, 1948), 
p. 900. š 

* It oontains twenty books, 2,246 pages, and 1,893 articles ranging in length from 6 characters 
(Maxims) to 6,000 (Memorials). 

7 Tho list is arranged in alphabetical order under the thirteen classes. 
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examples included in it. Some, however, remain doubtful, especially rare groups 
of which only a single example is included and whioh have not been found 
elsewhere. In defining many of the better known and better represented titles 
٠ I have made use of a concise but excellent little book by Hsüeh Féng-ch'ang 
iF N. Ë entitled Wên? ri lun“ 3c FÑ 36 (On Literary Forms), and of notes 
by Fu Tung-hua 4# JK dif on Classes VII and IX. Owing to lack of space, 
examples 1, notes, and bibliographical references have been almost wholly dis- 
carded, and must await the publication of the introduction to an anthology 
of Chinese prose now ready for the press. 


I. Lunt Poo‘, 8 #e—Essays 

According to Yao Nai (see Bibliography) this class owed its origin to the 
early sages and philosophers, whose teachings were recorded for the instruction 
of posterity. Also of this class are :— 

1. Ch'éng* wênî, #2 3c. A dissertation, an eesay on a prescribed theme. 
An essay, introduced during the Sung period, at the examination for the 
second degree ($E A). 

2. Ceh", Wg. An explanation, interpretation, exegesis.—Used of any 
expository form. Cf. also #& JW, classic and commentary. 

3. Chih 3, ff. An outline ; the essentials of . . . Lat, the purport, meaning, 
or drift of anything. 

4. Chileh®, Wk. An art, mystery, rae P the secrets of a craft. (See 
Edwards, Tang Prose, vol. i, p. 175.) 

5. Heü* lunt, ff My. A supplementary essay.—A continuation or revision 
of an earlier easay, or a fresh treatment of the same subject. 

6. I* a. An interpretation of a theme.—Jat, meaning, purport. It may 
be rendered by “ The meaning of . . .". 

7. I, Mk. A discussion, a critical exposition.—(See also IIT, 12.) The 
meaning here is Wk M. It might be called a “ considered opinion on . . .". 

8. K'ao?, 38. An examination, an inquiry into. . . —This implies 
“ investigating the facts and weighing the evidence ". To be distinguished from 
ma, 15) and fm (I, 2) both of which “elucidate tho text and make clear the 
meaning ”. ' 

9. Kuang* lun‘, BE M. An amplified essay, excursus.—The subject of 
an earlier easay is further expanded. - 

10. Lunt, Mr. An essay, a disquisition.—Cf. Mr Wi, discourses, sayings. 
Many essays belonging to this class omit the word jl from the title, and many 

compositions with jk in the title belong to gela classes. (Bee, for example, 
HI, 22.) 

11. Nan‘, €. A refutation, a rebuttal.—Às here used it means to ovar- 
throw in argument. 

19. Pion‘, $k. An argument, an apodictic tract.—Originally Wk. Its use 

1 Translations in European languages are available in the works of H. A. Giles, Margouliós 
et له‎ 
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here is referred to Mencius’ saying, *% W- FF HE AR. (See Æ F, BR À A, Ch. 9.) 
Note that not all # belong to this group. The Ju ¥ (Hf) from the 38 W$, 
for example, are placed in group ATI. 

13. Pot, JB, or po! lun‘, pi ê .—A polemical essay. Distinguish from 
III, 17. 

14. Shé4 lun‘, Ky 38. An essay on a hypothetical theme.—The writer puta 
forward (Bt) a hypothetical case, and discusses it (Wi) after the manner of Sung 
Yü % = (ca. 800 8.0.) in the form of question and answer. 

16. Shih*, Y. An explanation, interpretation—Very similar to 8# (L, 2). 
The term is taken from the section-headings in the W X (c.g. M K, M Ë, 
eto.) Cf. ite use as a “ commentary " on a classical work. i 

16. Shut, gg. An essay.—(See also IIT, 21; IV, 11; re 26.) 

17. sl M. An essay, a monograph.—(Bee also V, 3) v .."; some- 
times a “talk” in the 1st person, or the answer to à En The early 
philosophers used this method of teaching. Cf. also حلم‎ BF, fiction. 

18. Ts'ét, W. A treatise —(See also IIT, 24, and VI, 31.) Examples read 
are treatises on matters relating to government, and may have been examination 
themes. (See VI, 81.) 

19. Tutt wên“, $ TH]. An answer to a question.—Distinguish from 3# 
(HT, 27). These are answers to questions asked by anyone (cf. gk FA], with 
which some open) or propounded by the author himself. 

20. Yeni, 8. An allegory, a parable.—Cf. W E. Al examples are meta- 
phorical though not all are parables or allegoriee. 

21. YG*, f. A narrative, an allegory, a tale.—Hardly to be distinguished, 
in available examples, from Ff (I, 20), but doubtful. 

22. Yd‘, @. A parable, a lesson from... —Cf. 14 yü* F Wg, A Lesson 
from a Game of Chess, by Chien Ta-hain @ ع2‎ HF (1727-1804). 

28. Yüan', jk. An analysis of. . . .—Han Yü $k & (768-824) appears 
to have invented this term, which is said to mean “ investigating beginnings 
and searching out sources ”. 


IL. Habe Pas, Fe t —PRERFACES AND COLOPHONS 

The origin of this form is said to be the additions made by Confucius to 
the I! ching’ J NK. Many other early works also included JF, in which the 
contents of the book were outlined. 

The divisions are :— 

1. Hout hsü*, #8 FẸ. A colophon.—This may: contain details regarding 
place and date of publication, as well as comments on the book itself. It is 
said that a good oolophon can be written only by one who by “ thorough 
reading and careful thinking " has absorbed the essential meaning of the book. 

2. Hsü*, PF. A preface, a foreword.— (Bee also V, 1 and IX, 7.) Its purpose 
is to explain the reason for writing the book, to excuse ite defects or praise ita 
merits, and to set forth the writer’s views on the theme of the book or other 
matters. 
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3. Hed“ lüeh*, FE RE. A preface.—Liu Hsin $8 #& (d. 23 B.o.) grouped 
the existing literature under seven heads, which he called -L W&, the seven 
epitomes. This was the origin of the present term, which means an outline 
written as an introduction. 

4. Hsü*iu*, PE S& or 8k ge. An abstract of a book or commenta added after 
reading.—When Liu Hsin and his father, Lin Hsiang $j fg (lst o. B.O), 
presented a new volume of their works to the emperor they also submitted a 
précis of the essentials, which they called 4k gp. 

5. Lit yen", B] E, or fan! it, JL BY. An introductory summary explaining 
the theme of a book, the manner of its compilation, eto. 

6. Pa’, ER. A colophon.—{$ee also IT, 18.) git, a heel, suggestaits position. 
Much used in inscriptions, etc. (See IT, 11.) Also called 28 git or gi H. 

T. Piao? hsü*, ¥ PE. An introduction—First used by Ssü-ma Ch'ien 
(145-ca. 87 8.0.) and favoured by later historians. 

8. Ping, Ff. An appraisement.— RE is here said to mean Jf, to weigh. 
The term was first used in this sensé by Ch'ên Shou BR 3¥ (233-297 a.D.). 
It may refer to & book or to & person. 

9. P'u?*, Bi. A list, register, catalogue ratsonné.— g is here said to mean 57 
or # (see IT, 12). These may originally have formed introductions to longer 
works, but all examples read (Edwards, Tang Prose contains several) appear 
to consist of the catalogue only. 

10. Shu‘, Wb. An introduction (by another hand).—(See also VII, 11, and 
IX, 9.) Broadly similar to ff, it outlines the theme of the book. The word 
is taken from Confucius’ saying, 3i jj A 4E, “ a transmitter, not a creator ”. 
it $E and i£ BM are also used. 

11. Shu" hout, gg 46. Comments on a book, added as a colophon.— 
Restricted to books, easays, eto., while gb (II, 6) is also used for inscriptions 
on stone or bronze. 

* Shu! p'ing*, af FF. Boo IT, 8. 

12 Sut T alae, Ek. Comments on a book, added at the end. i 
is said to mean fb 3* to spread out, to show, or Bk ¥ ¥ HE, to make clear 
the Boope or'sense. Very similar to $F f$ (IT, 11). 

18. T^? hout, EH #8. An outline of the main theme of a book.—Cf. a £& 
(II, 11). The use of $ in this phrase is said to imply that the book has been 
carefully scrutinized ($$ Wf). 

14. T's ict, 2 M. A summary of the theme of a book; a critique 
written as an introduction.—Cf. JA Nt (= J£). Often, but not necessarily, in 
verse. 

15. Tu", WÑ. “ On reading ...”—-i.e. comments on a book and reflections 
of the reader. (See also II, 11.) A form popular in the Tang period. 

* Wên" ping’, 3 WB. Bee II, 8. 

16. Yí, B]. An introduction, a preface.—Used by Su Hsün #£ W 
(1009-1066) in the Sung period instead of J$, that being the name of his 
grandfather and therefore taboo for him. 
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IH. Tsout If, ¥ ME—Muwonnrs 


The words of the early sages addressed to their sovereigns and preserved 
in the Shu: ching! Mg FE, are the prototypes, says Yao Nai, of this class. 
These were verbal addresses, and the practice of memorialiring the throne in 
writing developed later. In Han times and later the other terms which follow 
came into use :— 

1. Cha* teù, f| P. A memorial, a detailed report to the throne.—(Bee 
also IV, 2.) Not used in this sense earlier than the Sung dynasty. 

2. Chang", S. À mamorial.—One of the four types of address to the throne, 
viz. S£, 3E, 23%, and Ji BE, in use in the Han period. In early times they were 
always in prose, but after the introduction during the T'ang period of “ modern” 
regulated poetry they were composed in the new style, though with a less rigid 
adherence to ite rules than was customary in the Sung period. 

3. Chê, ym, or pg BE or ME FY. A memorial to the throne.—8o called 
from the small folded paper on which it was written. 

4. OKA, Bk. A memorial.—{($ee also IV, 3.) Said to be identical with 
$ (TIT, 21), and to have originated with a minister of the Chin Ff dynasty 
(265-419) who, whenever he discovered new talent, sent up a report to the 
throne. These became known as lj 2S fk ¥ Shan Kung's “ discoveries ” 
(revelations, disclosures). 

b. Chiang? +4, HE ¥. Exegesis —-An interpretation of the teaching of the 
sages submitted for the guidance of the emperor. 

6. Cent, 98, Fë. A letter, an address, a written document.—(See also 
IV, b.) These appear to be leas formal than memorials. 

7. Ohuang*, RR. A statement submitted to the throne, a memorial.—(See 
also IV, 8, and VII, 5.) These include indictments, protests against extrava- 
gance, addresses of congratulation, eto. 

8. Féng! ahh‘, + XX. A memorial.—/Z4t. “sealed matters". In olden 
times (f confidential) documents submitted to the throne were enclosed in 
black envelopes for security. Similar are $} 3€ and + 3. 

9; Hot madi, WW ¥. An expression (3M) of felicitation ($8 ).— These were 
submitted at the accession of an emperor, or on special occasions such as 
the successful ending of 8 military operation. 

10. Herang? mao?, Bk ¥. A memorial offering obedience or submission 
to the throne. 

ll. Hsieht piao*, W: ¥. A dispatch to a superior, offering thanks.— Those 
include letters of thanks for appointments, for “leniency” in meting out 
punishment, ete. 

12. I“, ME.  Deliberations.—(See also I, 7.) A “considered opinion " 
submitted for scrutiny and approval ME is defined as meaning “ to examine 
the rightness of things ". The term originated in the early practice of oral 
discussions at the imperial audiences. Note that both 3 ME and it ME meant 
to inform the throne orally. 
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18. I* piao”, J ¥. .A valedictory memorial from a high official. —Also 
called ¥ BE, 2% 98, or ik XK. 

14. Lout put, BE 7î. A report, a dispatch.—e.g. a report submitted to 
superior authority and possibly to the throne on the conduct and progrees of 
8 military operation. Sometimes a proclamation of victory. 

15. Mot, MA. A memorial containing suggestions regarding a course of 
action.—Shuot wên? Wr 3c: 26 — H, GE — HAH. To think a matter over 
and suggest a plan is RR. Cf. Shut ching! WF dE, Bj BK, and M IW BR, 
which were the origin of this term. 

16. Piao’, ¢. A memorial, Bane wasa LLL 2, and VIIT, 8.) The 
word means to “ bring out into the open" a matter which is obscure (cf. to “ turn 
inside out "). First used in the Ch'in period (255-209 m.c.), it included 
memorials on matters ranging from the offering of congratulations to declining 
an appointment. 

17. Po* it, JK BE. A memorial expressing a conflicting view, advising 
against a proposed course of action, ete.—(8ee IIT, 2.) An example is a protest 
against sending troops abroad in the summer on the ground that their absence 
from the fields at that season would almost certainly result in famine by the 
following spring. 

18. Shang* shut, E gg. A dispatch presented to a superior; generally 
8 memorial to the throne.—(See also IV, 10.) Not much used in the latter 
sense after the Han period. 

19. Shang* yenî, E Pf. À statement.—Same as IIT, 18. Early diis 
begin “Eî X: H”, hence this title. It does not appear after the Sung 
period. E f is alko found, though rarely. 

20. Shih“ it, RE BE, A citation in relation to posthumous honours to be 
conferred upon a`person of high rank or exceptional merit. 

21. Shut, gg. A memorial.—(See also I, 16; IV, 11, and VI, 26.) In olden 
times, when prinoes and ministers were equal, their communications were 
called Jf. Later the terms WA “edicta ” and 4> “ orders ” were applied to 
communications from the emperor, while those submitted by his ministers 
were called 3€ W “memorials” and the like. 

22. Su! (shu!), pk. A memorial—(See also II, 12.) Bit here means 
{¥ di. to write an itemized report. These are very numerous, as are 
the variations in the form of their titles, which include, enter aka, Mr... ; 
...نو‎ XE; E...BK; E... Ff. Others begin: Mg Rg: In reply to the 
ediot.... 

* Sut s4 (shut 15), pk ME. Same as III ع3‎ ME memorials. 

23. T'an? wên", 29 3c. An aocusation.—The meaning is "to bring a 
charge, as one would shoot (108) to wound ". Noted exponents of this form were 
Jên Fang ff Jj (o. 510 A.D.) and Shén Ytieh $E Ff (d. 513 4..). 

24. م7‎ 84, Wi. A memorial —{$ee also I, 18, and VI, 31.) 9 = fff tablets, 
on which that which was spoken was recorded. 

25. Ts'ét wênî, JEF 3c. A memorial presented on a special occasion. 
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—(Bes also VI, 32.) These refer to the bestowal of favor 
an appointment to high office or relating to a posthum 
26. Teout, 3€. A memorial—So also 3E FF, 3E A, 
* Tsou* ,تمق‎ % |. Used for Fy كو‎ (III, 1). 
* Tsou* chét, 3 ym. Used for $8 (ILI, 3). 
27. Tuit, MW. A reply (to the throne).—e.g. a m 
reply to an edict received for promulgation. 


IV. Saut Tot, $F Pl —LETTEB 

This numerous olass, called by Yao Nai $f kr, she 
the titles, many of which are survivals from the time bef 
and indicate the materials then used, than in content. 

1. Cha, AL. A letter—#, was a small ff (IV, | 
for writing on. #L is also called 3 XL, or ME +L. In 
dispateh. (Bee IV, 2.) 

2. Cha* tat, Wi F. A letter (official).—(Beo also I 
interchangeable. 

8. 035, fir. A letter.—(See also IIT, 4.) In ear 
was used to mean a letter without distinotion of ran 
recipient. Later, while retaming this meaning, both w 
munications to superiors (ie. memorials or dispatches). 

. 4. Cheht, ¥ or 3$ by. A dispatch.—First used in 
period. It means to initiate and send forward a matter 
called H. 34 or AS #. 

5. Chien, 9, IB. A letter.—(See also IIT, 6.) Thie 
to Class ITI (memoriala), but it is used here also to desi 
and officials of vary high rank. ١ 

6. Chien’, f. A letter, a note.—In early times le 
called fff and those on silk were kk (IV, 12). Both f 
while J may be of any length. Cf. fl terse, to abridge 

7. Ch'in" shut, $H a. A “domestic” (ie. “far 
a letter or document relating to a betrothal, marriage a 

8. Chuang“, RR. An official dispatch.—(Bee also IT 
is a document in which the facts and circumstances of i 
submitted for information. 

* Hut chieh!, T $. Bee IV, 4. 

9. I, R$, or Wên? 99, 3X 2. An official letter or disp. 
This Han dynasty term is equivalent to the moc 
dispatches. 

* Kung! chieh!, Jy 3R. See IV, 4. 

* Pv cha’, di + or ME BY. See IV, 1. 

10. Shangt shut, H g. A letter, dispatoh.—(Bee a 
with IV, 11, the word عل‎ “ presented to " being purely 

11. Shan, g. A letter, dispatch.—(See also I, 16; 
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This is the term in general use between equals and friends. Instead of b... 3 
“this group is usually headed $ (N. or M.)... $F. 0 
* Shu! cha", YE 4L (Bi). See IV, 1. 
12. T'ieh3, Rk. A letter, a note.—f8ee comment in IV, 6, and note du 
copies (not tracings) of the writing of famous calligraphists were also called kk. 
18. Tsou“ chit, JE W. A letter, an official letter to a superior in rank.— 
Lai. to present a record (to a prince or noble). The use of 3€ suggesta the difference 
in rank between the writer and the recipient. 


V. Tefnat Het‘, Bg f-—Composrrions PRESENTED AT PARTING 

Hsüeh Féng-ch‘ang (see Bibliography) Bays that these compositions for 
presentation at parting were first called FF in the Tang period and that as 
they consisted of a group of poems, with a JẸ (preface) to explain their origin, 
the J£ were allocated by anthologista to Class IT, Prefaces. But he points out 
that often the poems were not written and only the ff was presented, in which 
case Yao Nai was justified in putting them into & separate category. 

These compositions were very widely used, and many well-known Tang and 
Sung scholars were expert writers of them. Hstteh adds that in and after Sung 
both @ and E| sometimes replaced FE. BF, however, appears to have only 
a specialized use (see V, 3). 

1. Hei“, PF. A composition presented at parting.—(Bee also IT, 2, and 
IX, T. Although properly only the preface to a number of poems written at 
8 farewell party and presented to one of the guests setting out on a journey, 
the FF became on occasion an independent composition. 

2. Shout hsü*, JE FE. A composition embodying birthday congratulations.— 
This term was not used until the Ytian period, but the form was not new. 
It might be in prose or in “ parallel " or “ paired " style. Note that sometimes 
3 docs not occur in the title. 

8. Shuol, Wk. A composition presented on a special ocoasion.—(Bee T, 17, 
and the reference above to this use of Ng.) Examples frequently relate to 
occasions on which a new name was given—e.g. a capping ceremony. 

4. Yin’, B|. A composition presented at parting.—(See II, 16 for the use 
of this word in the Sung period.) 


VI. Cmao* Linc‘, Kg Æ—Enicrs AND ORDERS 
Yao Nai says that these are a development of the # and RE of the Shut 
ching! $F WK. Certain forms, notably Nos. 2, 7, 12, and 13 below, emanated 
‘from the emperor in person, but many of the forms in this class were also issued 
by the great ministers. | 
1. Astis'ét, XX JH (MW). A lament for a dead emperor (or empress).—When 
_an emperor or an empress died the higher officars of state were commanded 
to write compositions of this type in recognition of the merits and 
achievements of the deceased. 
2. Chao‘, Kg. A decree.—These emanated from the throne, and authorship 
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is not indicated. The literary style of docrees issued by the Han emperors 
is said never to have been excelled. 

3. Hei, Hk. A dispatch, a summons, a warning proclamation.—Originally 
a “ call-to-arms " written on a tablet 1 ft. 2 in. long. 

4. Chi" weit chao“, W) fr KZ. An edict issued on ascending the throne.— 
These were composed by state officials although they emanated from the throne. 

5. Chiao*, $k. An order, an instruotion.—The emperor's commands were 
called #3 and those of the princes and nobles a. Cf. 4p (VI, 18). 

6. 03:4, fi]. An ediot.—fit] replaced 4 in this sense in the Ch'in dynasty, 
and was freely used instead of 78 during (f and after) the reign of Wu Hou of, 
T'ang owing to the fact that originally her personal name was Chao, & sound 
which had therefore to be avoided. 

7. Chih‘, ¥, Wh or $. An edict.—This form may be written in either 
prose or ‘paired ' style. Also called M3 W. 

* Ch'in! chao‘, $i Ki. See VI, 12. 

8. Ohiu? ha? wêni, Ju $i >C. A communication relating to an imperial ' 
gift.—The Jt, & were the nme emblems of imperial favour. (See Mayers, Chinese 
Reader's Manual, p. 864, No. 284.) 

9. Chitlan nung? wên’, $ IK 3c. Compositions relating to the encourage- 
ment of agriculture.— The importance of agriculture made its encouragement 
a special feature of the administration. 

10. Fu? 4f. An edict.—(Lst. a tally, token.) A rare form. This appears to 
be a commission, an authorization, or a contract, but doubtful. Cf. #7 fr, XT, 2. 

11. Hs shu", W R. An imperial letter.—i.e. a letter stamped with the 
imperial seal. These are addressed to princes. Cf. VI, 26. 

12. I chaot, 3K WY. A valediotory edict.—The last edict issued by an 
emperor before his death (1 or abdication). Identical, though rare, are fk W ; 
HU: FM; FE. 

13. I* lings, 3X. 4, or 4" mingt, 3K Ay. A valediotory charge.—A dying 
emperor's last charge to his successor. 

14. Kaot, fb. An announcement, an order, a “ patent ".—(See also X, 4.) 
Cf. Shut ching! p WE, T'ang! kaot ¥ Kb, otc., as the origin of this use of ff. 
Issued by ministers as well as emperors. 

15. Kaot tz, 4» fy. An order, injunction. A superior “telling” his 
inferiors is called 4;. Not Mery different from fk (VI, 33). It sometimes seems 
to be a “ covering letter ” 

16. K'a رتنس‎ 3 RE, or kao tz, ah W]. A“ testimonial”, a “ character ”. 
— This was a triennial report on the quality of the administration of individual 
officials, made after inquiry. This investigation was called # $t (examining 
merit), and the examining official's report was known as WB Wit (critical com- ` 
menta), the first and last characters of these two phrases giving the present term. 

17. K‘ow hedar, [1 Ff. An imperial order to high officials to write an 
edict.—I4é. a proclamation. These consist, in the examples read, of 
only a few characters. The emperor (through a great minister) calls upon the 
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appropriate officials to prepare an edict. Called “ verbal announcement ” 
„because issued to one who was near the imperial person, and brief because 
such a man needed only 8 “ hint " as to the imperial wishes. Generally opens : 
yn a, indicating that it is a general order to ministers. 

18. Ling*, 4. Commands, orders.—(See also X, 6.) In early times © 
was used. Cf. Shu! ching! Jif IE, BE @ and Fj Ar. -In Ch'in times #7 referred to 
the emperor's commands and 4} to those of the empress and the heir apparent, 
though later it was also applied to orders from the emperor or his ministers. 

* Mit chao“, # WY. Bee VI, 12. 

19. P'an*, 44. A judgment; a reply to a petition ;' a decision on a case.— 
Many were issued by ministers. Cf. ji, 44, to note a decision or judgment on 
the records of a case. (See des Rotours, Traité, p. 291 and pp. 346-7.) 

20. Pang’, f, Eg. A proclamation, a publio notification.—AÀn example is 
Wên T'ing-yün's W KE $% (9th o. A.D.) announcement on the satisfactory 
standard reached by the students in the School for the Sons of Nobles or 
Princes, dated 6th day of 6th month A.D. 867. The title of this “ annual report " 
is Pang’ buo! tet chien* F3 Wi F Hr. 

21. P's ta’, Ht 28. A reacript, a mandate.—A reply to a petition, plaint, eto. 
Originally #t, but in the Sung period the present term was introduced for the 
use of the emperor and the higher officials. Cf. also 3t 4, a mandate embodying 
a decision in reply to a matter referred to higher authority. 

22. Shê“ wén*, $k 3C, or shé* shut, $k M. A pardon, a general amnesty.— 
Granted on a special occasion such as a change of reign-title. 

28. Shén? tant, Je M. A decision promulgated after investigation of a case.— 
These begin : “ FE FF... or “ ع‎ $8..." : " On investigation I find that. . . ." 

24. Shih‘, jp. A manifesto.—A public notification by a minister of state 
or other official of a matter which concerns the people generally. 

25. Shsht is'êt, 82 JE. A document relating to the conferring of a post- 
NN title. < 

* Show? ohao*, F. Ri. See VI, 12. 

26. Shut, g. An imperial letter.—(See also I, 16; III, 21; and IV, 11.) 
These may also emanate from ministers, ين‎ Bê watten by a iit on behalf 
of the emperor. Examples are advice to an enemy to lay down arms, and 
a letter from Wu Tsung of Tang (841-847), composed by Li Të-yti 2 fi #5 
(787-849), to a khan of the Uigurs (MK 3 x HS [j 38 FF FF E), in which 
he discusses matters of common interest and mentions the travels of Chinese 
Buddhist monks in fhe west. 

27. TP yin', f F. An ediot,—These were composed by a minister and 
issued in the name of the emperor. The imperial “we” qm) i is used 
throughout. 

28. Tieh*, FE. Adverse reports, generally issued by censors accusing officials 
of inefficienoy, eto.—{See des Rotours, Traité, p. 188.) 

29. T‘ieh chiant wên", MR JR 3C. A writing on a metal (1 bronze) token.— 
Originated in the Han period. When Kao Ti appointed his ministers they 
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swore an oath which was written in vermilion on a metal token and stored 
in the ancestral temple, whenoe it could be taken and “used in evidence 
against them " in case of any delinquency. 

80. Tsani p‘ing*, # WE. An adverse report on an inferior.—Àn acousation 
of inefficiency, venality, eto. 

81: Ts‘ét wén*, % B]. Questions for use in the official examinations.— 
(See I, 18.) The phrase is borrowed from a Han edict beginning SP 98 # [5] BR 
Ja 3.... ° Receive the queries, examine the questions, and to all return 
an answer." (See des Rotours, Traité, p. 289 and pp. 292-387.) 

32. Tat wêni, J 3c. “Letters patent"; a title of nobility.—(See also 
III, 25.) A document relating to the conferring of honours or announoing an 
appointment. Originally $ was used. Wylie, Notes, p. 192: appointments. 

* Yu! chao*, $ FA. See VI, 12. 

33. Yû“, fg. An injunction, a proolamation.—Cf. VI, 15. In later times 
Mi was used for these when issued by a minister, and عل‎ MÉ or Mg F when 
they emanated from the throne. 

34. Yüt chat, $ FH. An imperial letter; orders to officials.—Cf. Sungt 
shih? e gi, Chik kuan! hih WA ED 35: UH $0 AL EA) “ Warm 
and encourage the officers by means of the emperor’s orders", 

35. Yüeh!, &j. An agreement, a contract, a bond (a treaty).—Examples 
read do not include treaties between states, which belong to the Historves. 
Wang Pao's (E MW) contract for the purchase of a slave is a well-known 
example of this group. 


VII. Cauaxt Cauanat, {§ AR—BIOGRAPHIRS AND BIOGRAPHIOAL NOTIORS 

In the Histories Ji] JW refers to biographies of subjects, but Æ jf is used 
in relation to emperors, and {it gt (AK = MA) for rulers of states and nobles. 

1. Chia! chuan*, gt JW. An unofficial biography by a member of the family 
of the deceased.—These were first written in Sung and Yüan periods and 
became very popular in Ch‘ing. 

2. Chuan‘, JW. Biographies.—- These are divided as follows :— 

&.(*) Official—included in the Histories and therefore called gh 4M. 
($$) Supplementary to a{s), though not in the Histories. 
b. Unofficial—including VII, 1, 4, 6, and 12. 
e. Fictional,- 9 4W.—These, though a numerous class, are not in- 
cluded in “ literary ” anthologies, but are referred to 4, ff fiction. 

* Chuang‘, RR. See VII, 6. 

9. Ho* chuangt, £x MR. A combined biographical notioe.— These relate 
to more than one person, e.g. husband and wife. This form was introduced 
late, though À fff are found in the Histories. à 

4. Haia cuan, sh {f. A “minor” biography.—This is an unofficial 
biography by any writer other than the official historians and members of the 
family of the deceased. 

5. Hsing? chuang*, fj BR. A biographical notice, an appreciation.—(See 
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also III, 7, and IV, 8.) These may be notes on deceased to be either submitted 
to the official historians or “ written up " on behalf of the family by a friend 
or a scholar. Prior to the Bix-Dynasties they were called HR. 

* Haing? shut, ff WR. See VIL, 11. 

6. Pich? chuan*, 9 4#. سف‎ unofficial supplementary biography.—Lai. 
“ another ” biography, implying that one already existed. These may supple- 
ment any existing biography. (See also Nos. 7 and 12 below.) 

7. Pu chuan*, py 4. A "revised", or emendatory, supplementary 
biography.—These correct, expand, or supply matter omitted from, an official 
biography. 

8. Shut chat, fip SK. Genealogy of princes.— The accounts of the affairs 
of princes in the g fi are called fit 3 (% = BE). The name was extended 
to include other persons, so that it now means little more than & biography. 

9. Shut leh‘, ¥ Wit. A sketch (general outline) of the events of a man’s 
life. These are not confined to a single incident as are ة‎ a. (Bee IX, 10.) 

10. Shs? lut, JE @. An “ authentic record ".— This was the term applied 
to records of the ancestors of private persons, but after Han Yü wrote NE 5x 
A dik, it was restricted to biographies of the imperial family, with the single 
exception of M XH Jc @, in which Li Ao 3# J@ (c. 800 A.D.) commemorated 
his own family. 

11. Shut, 3X. Biographical notes.—(See also IT, 10, and IX, 9.) Similar 
in form to fF Ak (VIL, b) and sometimes called fy š8. 

12. Wasit chuant, 54 4. An unofficial biography.— These may be either 
additional or alternative to an official biography, but they are always “ out- 
side ”, i.e. not included in, the Histories, (Bee also VII, 6.) 


VIO. Pet Care‘, FH R&-—Eprrapus 

Persons whose rank or achievements did not warrant official biographies 
(Hi JW) were often commemorated in #R (VIL, 9), g& (VIL, 5, 6), or AR 
(VH, 5). Being thus functional in character these might well have failed as 
literature, but being written by men whose business was literature they often 
reach a high standard. Some record events and others are purely biographical. 
This division has led to some reclassification, but for convenience I follow the 
arrangement of the Han fén lou collection. 

1. Chieh, 80. An epitaph.—So also Æ 3C and, when a poem is added, 
JH FÊ $i. These are the equivalent, for officials, of VIII, 6, 6. 

* Oh seni mao’, Ff 38. See VIII, 8. 

2. K'E shih" wênî", Si] 43 3c. Inscriptions on stone; compositions for use 
on memorial-stones. 

3. Ling* madi, WE 3+. An obituary read before the bier of a deceased 
person.—Cf. WE fk. Doubtful. Examples seen refer to wives of high officials. 

4. Ming’, gR. An insoription.—Composed in prose or (more generally) 
in verse, often with lines of irregular length. Inscriptions in this group are 
“memorial” in character. (See also X, 7.) 
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* Mut chich® ming’, BG. See VIII, 1. 

5. Mu‘ chsh‘, ¥ Ek. An epitaph.—An inscription or a biographical notice 
on the “ tomb-stone" of a private person (corresponding to # (VIII, 1) 
for officials). 

6. Mut chth* ming", ¥ RE $. An epitaph consisting of a biographical 
notice and a poem engraved on a stone monument at a grave.—Cf. W A 9f 
for officials. In early times written evidence of ownership was buried in the 
grave and the use of M RE $f developed out of this practice. 

7. Mut pan? wên", 3X IK 3c. An epitaph.— These were written on a tablet 
of wood, not engraved on stone. 

8. Mut piao’, ¥ 2. A eulogistic composition burnt at the grave of a 
friend or a celebrity.—38 is used to indicate a desire to show forth the merita 
of deceased and the feelings of the writer. An inscription ($$) is sometimes 
added to the 3+. Identical with BE BR. Also called BF (ch seni) 3€, or yh N FE, 
depending on where it is burnt. 

9. Peit, 2. A tablet, an inscription on or for a tablet.—J& BW refers to 
inscriptions for grave-tablets, but ##@ refers to “ things "— e.g. rocks, doors, 
walls, eto. Such inscriptions are said to have “ arisen in clouds” from the 
Han period onwards. ff is also an old name for gi fg. (See VIII, 10.) 

10. Pes! che‘, IA FE or ME 3C. An inscription on the back of a tablet.—At 
first this was called gi. It included more than the 78 $ (VIII, 13), but did not 
include a poem 25. Some did, however, have a poem added and they were 
then described as M 3C, or # 3C, which implies an admixture of prose and 
verse. 

11. Pei yint, Mi Me. The reverse of a tablet.— There should have been 
tablets at both front and back of the grave, facing in opposite directions, but 
for reasons of economy inscriptions were engraved on the reverse of the front 
ones. (flee Edwards, Tang Prose, vol. i, p. 79.) Here was engraved the PH # 
(VIO, 13), and any part of the inscription for which there was not room on the 
obverse, 

12. Shén* tao* pev", gh k BB. A monument or tablet in an avenue leading 
to a grave.— These were in use from very early times, first in wood and later 
in stone. The term was first applied to them in the Six Dynasties period, the 
FF 3M, or path of the spirits being, in the view of the geomancers, that leading 
south-east. Inscriptions engraved on these tablets were called ji 3 FR or 
HR e 

13. Tı" ming", BY 4%. Names and other information engraved on the 
reverse of a tablet or monument.—Cf. RH f£ (II, 13). This was generally 
. confined to names of donor, engraver and master-mason, and such other - 
details—e.g. dates —as the donor might decide. 

14. Tea" chiht, ¥ RE. Miscellaneous (obituary) compositions.—These are 
“private ", in that they relate to the private life of the writer. Many refer 
to wives, daughters, or domestic servants, and most are unusually frank in 
their expreesion of emotion. 
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15. Tsa* ming, XE $i. Miscellaneous, or “ private” inscriptions—i.e. 
relating to persons holding no official position and often no position of 
importance in the family, and who are perhaps rather irregularly thus 
commemorated. Cf. for this use of fi the term # Bš, private REL or 
recorda of particular events. 


IX. Tsa? Cart, ¥ Wë—MrsogmrraNgous RECORDS 

These are reoords of particular events, and may refer to 8 person, an 
excursion, & description, a “tale that is told "—anything in fact so long as 
they deal with one, and not several persons, things, or events. 

Yao Nai says they are closely related to Class VER EAE) but their 
purpose is differant. 

Other names for this class are $E zi, 38 MR, and fe JF. 

1. Chs4, FE. A reoord.— These are records of real, but unimportant, persons 
and events. Of. AC $Œ, fib Æ, 2F تر‎ in the Histories. Greater events are, 
however, recorded in this class under # 14+ (IX, 10). 

2. Oki“, Wa. A record of events and affairs (not persons).—Also called 
fof. Following the Z4? chit g&8 ë, where the most trivial details of daily 
life are recorded, the practice grew up of recording even the smallest happenings 
and these are all classed as 1. Note, however, that many so-called fg 
are really Wr (I, 10), owing to the intrusion of the authors’ views and 
opinions. 

* Chi* kaqt Wa, JF. Beo IX. Tsat Chit, $E W. 

8. 0814, d$. An anecdote, a chronicle—Where Seüi-ma Chien Fj R WA 
(145-oa.87 2.0.) uses g to mean records f, Pan Ku gt [E] (d. A.D. 92) uses xg. 
Here, however, the term Ies to accounts of particular ifigidents of a trivial 
charaoter. 

4. Ching!, iE. A treatise, a monograph.—4At. a classical work. The meaning . 
here is Ng or gi. Cf. The“ History” of Tea (Jk dB), The “ History” of the 
Plough (5 #1 MO) (Edwards, Tang Prose, vol. i, pp. 182 and 195). ` 

5. Hou“ chit, 48 W. A revised, or later, record. —A rare form, thia appears 
to be 8 second record of an event previously recorded. Doubtful. 

6. Hu“ ohit, Xy fg. A brief commemorative reoord.—The ZF, or £ $K, 
was a tablet carried at Court by emperor and ministers. It served to jot down 
notes on, and its use here suggests the extremely brief character of these 
compositions, which consist of a very few characters commemorating a particular 
event and eulogizing the emperor. 

7. Heü*, JẸ. A detailed reoord.—(Bee also II, 2, and V, 1.) Note that FF 
may ocour at the beginning of a title in this group but rarely if ever does so 
in H, 2, or V, 1. 

8. Lu“, $i. Collected ''jottings ".—These are trivial notes, lists, colleo- 
tions, eto., which form & very numerous group. (See, for example, Edwards, 
Tang Prose, vol. i, pp. 109, 121, 126, 146, 176, 202, and 204.) 

9. Shut, ¥. A narration.—(See also IT, 10, and VIT, 11.) These may be 
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in prose or verse and may describe 8 person, place, or incident, or detail the 
reflections suggested by the writer's environment, eto., eto. 

10. Shut shih*, gg MW. An account of a particular event or incident.—The 
general form of the title is $F . . . Xf, but either word may be omitted. These 
are records of single events and though they may relate to the life of an 
individual, they find & place here, and not among biographies, which treat of 
the whole life of their subjeota. 

11. T^, Bd. A record] here = W We, (or RH BW), an inscription or 
address used by way of dedication. 


X. Cty! Mine, % g¥—Apmonrrions AND INSCRIPTIONS 

These have been in use since a very early period.—Cf. Tat hatleh® k Ni, 
Chap. Il: W Z ¥ # H,“ On the bath-tub of Tang were engraved the 
words... .". 

1. Chén!, 22. Admonitions, warnings, preoepte.— ae — jjf, a probe, a needle. 

2. Ohteh*, W, W. A warning, an expostulation, an interdiotion.— These 
are very similar to X, 1. 

8. Hatin‘, WI. An exhortation, a precept; instructions, counsels.— These 
are often indireot examples rather than direot instruction. 

4. Kaot, Wk. An injunction.—(Bee also VI, 14.) Rf here means f$ BR, 
“to enjoin solemnly”. 

5. Kuet, #8. A warning, a “lesson ”.—AlÎ examples read are warnings 
(to the writer and others) based on particular events. Yüan Chieh JG #¥ (c. 750) 
was addicted to this form of composition. 

6. Ling*, Ar. Instructions.—(See also VI, 18.) These are generally dying 
commands. 

7. Ming", g&. An (admonitory) insaription.—(See also VIII, 4.) These are 
inscriptions carved or written on doors, walls, furniture, clothing, weapons, 
eto. ete. They vary in length from a few words to & paragraph, and many 
inolude, in addition to the inscription, a description of, or an incident connected 
with, the object on which it appears. They are admonitory and not “ memorial” 
in character. 


XI. Bonat Teant, Mj M Eoroqrms 
Yao Nai calls these T'san* sung“ $ SA, and says they are of the same 
literary style or class as the &] of the Shih ching! RR MK. He adds that they 
were not necessarily engraved, 

1. Chit yü’, S FE (B3). Songs of felicitation sung by (f court) musicians, 
the “ lyrics " being composed by scholars. This form was popular in the Sung 
period. It consists of a “narrative” section in antithetical style (3% Wf, 
“ presented ” words) and a poem (H WE, the "saying ", or the “ lyric”). 
Similar to 24 g (XI, 6). | 

2. Fu" mingt, Ff @. A laudatory ode (with introduotion).—The 47 © 
was an auspicious omen vouchsafed to princes in token that they had reoeived 
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the mandate of Heaven to rule the empire. Chang Hstieh-chtng $ 32 Wp 
GE W: ¥ dE, FF k, pt. 2) says these are praise-songs addressed to the emperor. 
They comprise an often lengthy introduction, followed by the “ode”. Note 
that #¥ 4 does not necessarily occur in the title. Wylie, Notes, p. 192, suggests 
** contracta ". (See VI, 10.) 

^ 3. Sung“, Bİ. A tribute, a eulogy, a congratulatory oompoaition.— These 
may be in prose or (more generally) in verse. Engraved on stone, they were 
called FF 44, PA B SH, or 3€ ¥ AY. They may include a preface in prose in 
addition to the 4. 

4. Teant, 7#. À panegyrio, a eulogy.—Similar to AH, these may be composed 
in verse or prose and may commend the merit or quality of anything unusual or 
interesting. Cf. 4 3€, an inscription on a portrait. 

b. Ya?, Ak. A congratulatory composition.—A rare form, the only example 
found being one presented by Liu Tsung-yüan #g 5t JÈ (773-819) on the 
pacification of a disturbed area, viz. NR Z5 WA jg 38. 

In the introduction Liu says he could not help comparing the state of the 
country with the period when the %# of the Eg #K were sung, and he called 
his verses 385 to draw attention to the comparison. 

0. Yueh* yü’, $8 Wf. A composition for use at a banquet.—This form was 

first used in Sung times, when it was written in the antithetical style. Later 
` “either prose or verse was allowed, and a poem called, as in the $ WA (X, 1), 
the HI Wf, was sometimes appended. 


XI. Tz'b*Fu*, Nt fet—Prose-Porrey (Ruvruwio PROSE) 
` This class originated with Ch'ü Yüan JW JK in the fourth century 8.0. and 
was a development of the Æ and Xi of the fe 85. (See XII, 3, and XII, 7, 
below. Note also the comment under XII, 5.) 

1. Ch'ia, L. ''Bevens".—These are all similar in form, and all have 
“seven ” in the title, following the CÀ'1! fa! عل‎ 3, the “seven causes of the 
rise [of the prince of Ch'u 38] ”. They are compositions divided into seven 
parte. 

2. Chieh’, 4. Gatha. A Buddhist hymn or chant.—(Bee 8. and H., Buddhist 
Terms, p. 842.) 

8. Fut, Bt. An irregular, metrical, rhyming composition.—These are some- 
thing between prose and poetry, and are used for narrative. Prose JA were 
written from Sung onwards, possibly as a reaction from the “ modern”, or 
“regulated " style introduced in the Tang period and made more inflexible 
in the Sung. On the fet see Waley, The Temple . . . (Introduction); Clark, 
The Prose-Poetry of Su Tung-p‘o, pp. 40 ff. (See dai koeni, p. 289 and p. 335.) 

4. Isen’ o, i FF. Epigrammatic sayings; didactic maxims.—Lat. 
* threaded pearls ”. The language of these should be elegant and the phraseology 
oblique. They should present “a succession of ideas as pearls are strung on 
a cord". Stanras with a connected thread of meaning. 

5. Saot, Ng. Poems in the style of the Z4* sao" yk W&.—(See also XIII, 18.) 
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The emphasis here is on the poetry ; in XIII, 18, itis: 
Wi € says that the Li? sao! E Wg was the prototy: 
rp BH XC 3X FE A A, Shanghai, 1926, p. 86.) 

6. Ts‘ao', Hk. À lute-song.—Music for the lute wa 
term is here applied to the words provided to accompa 
relates the ciroumstances which led to its composition 

T. Tz, Kk. Usually defined as an “irregular 
—Chong T'ai $i 3€ (Mí S 25 M, 1956, p. 171) de 
but Tsing I © i (rb JR XC 8 gn, 1930, p. 50) saye 
ff need not be, and that while the themes of ff ع‎ 
subjects and events, those of the PA include also “ thi 


A Š f qh. BEWE TEER Sp s. 


XIII. Ar Curt, X #£-—ErEGIE8 AND ÜRATIONS FOR Fi 
These compositions are intended for use at funera 
(#% X). Yao Nai says they had their origin in the Sh 

* Ait leg, FF BE. Bee XIII, 15. 

1. توك‎ wt, M. A lament, a funeral ode.—1 
written by Ts‘ao Chih W Hi (192-232) on the untime! 
All examples are in irregular metrical style, with or wi 
though less frequent, are FX $$ and TX £f. 

2. Chas! txt, 3k Ej, WE 3c. A composition a 
abstentions.—These are not earlier than Tang. Cf. 8. 
p. 404. 

` 8. Chat wên, 4X 3. An “oration” for use gt vx 
Written in prose, in antithetical style, or in verse, 
many occasions, e.g. (1) in praying for rain or the 
exorcising demons, (3) in soliciting blessings, and (4) in: 
of a death. The intercession is usually appended to a 
stances with which it is connected. 

4. OR‘ wên", W X, or cht tao? wên", Nr WE xc. | 
for use at sacrifices.—It is said that in early times 
announcements and offered the banquet, but nothii 
positions belong therefore to a later stage. 

5. Chiaot tz 423, Ky ft. A composition (ode) for use 
—These may be either petitions or thanksgivings. 1 
term was also used with reference to Taoist invocatio: 

6. Oh'ing! i, We A. A green (f black, blue 
incantation, go called from the colour of the paper c 
Said by ft QW to be similar both to 3P $ X (X. 
(SIU, 5) in ite Taoist sense. 

7. Chut, gg (37). An invocation; praise.—Also 
it was written on a wooden tablet or slip, and W 5 
with the incense (Tg). 
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8. Chut oua? iz, Xy RR Ek A prayer for use in-the imperial temple.— 
e.g. thanks for victory. Note that Æ here means >, great, i.e: pertaining to 
the imperial house. 

9. Chut Astang! wênî, WT X. A petition, a prayer.—(Beo XIII, T, B.) 

10. Hsieh“, Wi. Thanksgiving for blessings received.— The only example 
seen is Tsêng Kung’s $i 32 (1019-1083). “ Thanks for rain offered in all temples ” 
(Kt MN BEE FH 3c). (See also XIT, 17.) 

11. Kaot miao* wên’, 22 Mi 3C. An announcement in the ancestral temple.— 
Also called # 3*8 3C, announcement to the ancestors or, in the case of private 
persons, simply 4 3€, announcements. : 

* Kao‘ teh? wênî, 42 Mk 27. Same as XIII, 26. 

12. Kaot tien! wêni, 4 K .عد‎ An announcement to Heaven.—When 
& man received the mandate of Heaven and ascended the throne he went through 
the oeremony of announcing the fact to Heaven (4 X). : 

18. Kaot wênî, 4$ X. An announcement.—This was the means by which 
men communicated their wishes to the spirits. Cf. XIII, 11 and 12. 

l4. Kuan‘ tet, xt t. An ode for use at a capping ceremony.—This 
ceremony normally took place at the age of 20. One feature of the oeremony 
was the giving of a new name. (Bee V, 3.) 

16. Le, fk. An obituary for an emperor, a member of the imperial family, 
or a minister of state.—These consist of (a) a preface (sometimes omitted), 
and (b) the elegy, which usually cites the merits of the deceased with a view 
to deciding on an appropriate posthumous title. Also called Fi B. 

16. Méng* wên, H XK. A covenant.—Many references to such covenants 
occur in the T'so ohuan, Zz (M, and the term is borrowed from there. It represents 
an agreement between states, but may also mean a call to the people to join 
the speaker against an enamy. Cf. XIII, 21. 

17. Soit vên", JE 3. A thanksgiving.—e.g. when food and wine were 
offered to the god of the fields after the harvest was gathered in. 

18. Saot, N&. A lament in the manner of the WE Wg. —The diftarenss 
between these and the MK in XII, D, is that these relate to actual sorrows and 
those to lesser trials—e.g. the alighting of an owl-like ill-omened bird in the 
house gave rise to a famous example in Class XII. 

19. Shang* liang! wén*, L M 3c. A laudatory composition for use at the 
setting up of the main cross-beam of a new building.— First used in the Six 
Dynasties period. The style is “ paired " and a poem is sometimes added. 

20. (a) SMA* tient wêni, f M. 3C. (b) Shiht is asi wênî, Ff AK .عد‎ A com- 
position for use when offering (a) libations or (b) sacrifices.—In ancient times 
these were offered by students at stated seasons. 

21. Shih‘ wênî, W 3c. An oath.—This term originated from the H €, 
Declaration at Kan and the Jy W, Declaration of T'ang, in the Shu! ching! 
J BK. These are agreements between persons. Cf. XIII, 16. 

22. Tan“ taot wêni, jk M 3c. A lament.—A Taoist lament on the death 
of an emperor who had been a patron of Taoism. 
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28. Tiaot ,تضم‎ FB 3 (or H3 WE). À dirge.—These were burnt at the grave 
of a friend, or at a sacrifice to a celebrity. 

. 24. Tsant helang? wênî, È Æ 3c. A eulogy for use at a sacrifice.—The 
purpose of these was to call the attention of the spirits to the offerings. This 
is said to be a Taoist form, but two of the examples seen are undoubtedly 
intended for use at imperial sacrifices. 

25. Yüt ochii wên”, jk ££ 4c. A composition for use at a sacrifice ordered 
by the emperor for a deceased minister—Similar to XIII, 3, but restricted 
to this special occasion. 

26. Yi tieh* wêni, F ME 3C. A “ jade-tablet " composition.—In ancient 
times such compositions were written on a tablet of jade and concealed in 
a square stone. In A.D. 726 Ming Huang inquired, when about to sacrifice to 
T'ai Shan, why the concealment was practised. A minister explained that the 
tablets communicated the emperor’s desires to Heaven. “But”, said the 
emperor, “ what I desire is the welfare of my people. There is nothing about 
that to be concealed.” So he brought out the tablet and displayed it to the 
assembly. 

2T. Ydan* wên”, JA 3c. A petition, with a vow conditional on the grant- 
ing of the petition.—It was usual to promise to perform some difficult feat if 
and when a prayer was answered. 
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Bih Hk’ = Wey $’? 
By WALTER SIMON 


HE gloss bih you wey yee He 38 29 th, (with the reading of Jẹ in the falling 
tone indicated by the faanokie fx 4] “ bih. bth ell faan Hs جه‎ — J”) 
is to be found in Ju Shi # Xs “ Collected Commentaries to the Four Books ” 
(Syhshu Jyijuh Vu Jif 3& 2k) in explanation of a famous passage in Mencius 1 
(Jsuann 4% [hereafter abbreviated as J.], 1, p. 5B). The King Huey of Wey 
admits to Menoius the ignominious position into which his country has fallen 
from the heights of past glory through defeats suffered on all sides, and tells 
him of his intention to make a supreme effort to wipe off the shame : Goaren 
ohyy jy. Yuann bih syy jee y shit jy, MA i Z IE عل[‎ 06 0E — W >. 
In accordance with Ju Shi’s gloss, Legge translates the passage (p. 134) : 
" I have brought shame on my departed predecessors, and wish on their account * 
to wipe it away, once for all”. In the same way Couvreur translates the 
passage (p. 308): “Je suis un objet de honte pour mes prédécesseurs. Pour 
l'honneur des défunis, je désire laver vet affront. Ego exiguae virtutis homo sum 
dedeoori illis (majoribus meis). Cupio, in gratiam mortuorum (avorum meorum), 
semel eluere illam ignominiam ", and Wilhelm (p. 5): “Ich soh&me mich 
darob und möchte um der Toten willen ein für allemal die Schmach reinwaschen ”. 
The Manchu version has likewise adopted Ju Shi’s explanation (p. 65): 
* Sitahôn 3 niyalma bi yertembi:  aküha urse; jalin Saringgiyaki sembi ”. 
So have the Japanese translations, with one exception to be discussed later.‘ 
Kanno, for instance, gives the following reading (p. 30): “ Kwajin kore wo 
haru. Negawaku wa shi-sÀa no tame ni hitotabi kore wo susugan ”. 
Ju Shi’s explanation of the passage has also been accepted by Jiau Shyun 
44 fi (1763-1820) in his famous commentary Mengizyy Jengyih Æ + TE W 


1 Reference is made to the reprints in tho Series SyMouA-beyyaw DG $E HJ IEL (hereafter 
abbreviated BABY) for the commentaries by Ju Shi, Jaw Chyi Mij Kx. and Jiau Shyun 4f ff. 
The (Pseodo-) Suen Shyh Ff f Commentary Mengieyy Jengyih ZE كت‎ JE Wi will be quoted 
according to Roan Yuan fpi, Jj; s edition of the Shyrsenjing -]- = JK (lithographed edition 
by Mohwaxgshian Goon Me GY JHH ff, of 1887). For the translations reference is made to the 
following books :— 

J. Legge, Chinese Classics, vol. li, And ed., Oxford, 1805. 

8. Couvreur, Les quatre livres, avec wn commentaire abrégé en chinois, of was double traduction 
on français ot ex latis, 2nd ed., Ho Kien Fu, 1910. 

R. Wilhelm, Mong Dei (Mong Ko), Jena, 1916. 

Kanno Dômei ff WF i BH, Maski Tríkai SE F Q JW. Tokio, 1925. 

H. O. von der Gebelentz, Sse-sch«, Schu-king, Schi-king in Mandechuischer Ueberseteung, 
Erstes Heft: Text., Lolpaig, 1864 (= Abhandlungen der Deutachen Morgenlándischen Gesell- 
sohaít, ili, 1). 

iu uat uio a 111101 

® I have substituted d for the d of Gabelenta's transcription, 

* Boe here below, p. 802. 
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(J. 2, p. 204). However, instead of the gloss bih you wey yee, we find here the 
gloss bih day yee Hy {% 4, adduced as a quotation from the dictionary Goangyea 
KK HR. This clearly is an improvement on Ju Shi (whom Jiau Shyu, however, 
does not mention) As day means “to substitute, instead of”, the meaning 
of the passage as suggested by Ju Shi is not affected by the substitution of 
day for wey. But in adducing this gloss Jiau Shyun enlists on behalf of Ju 
Shi’s interpretation the support of a dictionary compiled (by Jang Yih AR #4) 
in the first half of the third century. Moreover the Goangyea took the gloss, 
or rather the list of words which are all alleged' tb mean “to substitute, 
instead of ” from an earlier dictionary, the famous dialect dictionary isnt 
J; W, which is ascribed to Yang Shyong 8j #E (53 B.0.—A.D. 18). 
(J. 3, p. 543) bih occurs as the third of a group of six dialectal ll iat 
day: ME ds He (E yE É IV dH. In accordance with Jiau Shyun the meaning 
day for bih has bean incorporated in the Jonghwa Dahtzyhdean rp WK EN! 
and'in the Tsyrhae WË E.“ In both cases our passage has been quoted as an 
example, and in the former entry reference is made to the > Fangyon, but Jian. 
Shyun is not mentioned in either. case. 

_ In its original form Ju Shi’s gloss has been inoorporated—again without 
mentioning his name—in the two most important recent Chinese publications 
‘on Chinese grammar, vis. Professor Yang Shuhdar $ Bj 22:8 Tsyrchyuan 
E E ° and his Gaudeeng-Gwowenfaa Hh ON] SC Ek It is to be found also 

in the moet extensive Japanese grammar of Chinese, viz. Hiroike Chikuro 
WEN + Ju B's ه20‎ Shinabunien 18 NT e XE SO R 

There would, therefore, seem no reason to query Ju Shi’s gloss for our 
passage, as I ventured to do in the title of this paper, and even less reason to 
query its variant bi = day, which can claim the support of an ancient Chinese 
dietionary. 

The position will appear changed, however, as soon as we consider another 
Mencius passage for which this same gloss has been adduced by Ju Shi (J. 2, 
p. 198) and, at least partly, acoepted in the current Western and Kastern 
translations of Mencius. In this second passage Mencius defends himself 
against the reproach that-he should have used too extravagant a coffin for the 
funeral of his mother. - In the course of the argument mention is made of the 
feeling of relief relatives of the dead are bound to have when they know that 
owing to the thickness of the coffin the earth will not come into direct contact 
with the body. The passage runs in Chinese: Chiee bth kuah jee, wu shyy tuu 
chin fou yu ren shin dwu wu shiawhu? H Hc 4C E ¥ BEE R N tA D 30 


1 Bee Wang Niannmen E 4 PR's Goangyea rujexq BKE XE Bk ME (SBBY, J. 8, p. 124). 
1 Bee the reprint in the Series Syhbuk-Toonghan Ju BK FE Ji], hereafter abbreviated as 
? Shanghai, Chunghwa Prees, 1915, vol, ii, Section Aao, p. 209, 3rd column, No. 8. 
“4 Shanghai, Chunghwa Press, 1087, Section Chars, p. 259, 8rd column, No. 7. 
* Shanghai, Commeroial Press, 2nd ed., 1931, J. 1, pp. 9-10. 
‘ 
' 


1 


Shanghai, Commercial Press, Ist ed., 1950, p. 459. 
Tokio, Waseda University, 5th ed., 1925, p. 655. 


hm j’ = way 4°? 79i 
Ab F? Legge translates (p. 222) : “ And, moreover, is there no satisfaction 
to the natural feelings of & man, in preventing the earth from getting to the 
_ bodies of his dead?” In a note Legge states, in accordance with Ju Shi, - 
that “bih Auah jee is the same as bth syy jee ” in the preceding passage, though 
the translation by itself would not seem to give. a clear idea as to how he 
understood the word bih in this passage. Couvreur's French translation (p. 394) 
shows the same vagueness: “ De plus, ne paa laisser la terre toucher le corps 
d'un père ou d'une mère n'est-ce pas aussi une grande joie au cœur d'un bon 
fils? ” Only in the Latin translation does he do justioe to Ju Bhi's gloss. 
"Insuper in gratiam mortuorum, non sinere ut terra attingat eorum corpora, 
hominum animis num illud solum non est gaudium ? " 

It must, therefore, be noted that the gloss bih wey yee, idis meant to 
cover both passages, presenta the translators with difficulties in the case of the 
second passage. This can also be sean from the German and Manchu transla- 
tions. Wilhelm (p. 42) seems to have accepted the interpretation of the Pseudo 
Suen Bhyh as he translates-“ Und ferner: sollte es unserem Herzen denn 
gar keine Beruhigung gewühren, wenn wir dafür sorgen, dass die Erde nicht 
in Berührung kommt mit den Körpern derer, die der Auflösung entgegengehen 1 "' 
And in the Manchu translation (p. 85) the postposition de (not jajin) is used : 
“Tere anggala. aküha niyaman de boihon be giran de latuburakû oci. ji 
oho niyalmai günin selarakü semeo ' 

Only the current Japanese NA A use tame ni also in the second 
passage (e.g. Kanno, p. 201) : “ Katsu kwa sha no tame ni tsuchi wo shite hadae 
ni ehikazukashimuru koto naki wa jinshin ni oite hitori kokoroyoki koto 
nakaran ya t ” 

Furthermore, it is obvious that the support lent to Ju Shi's explanation 
of the first passage by the quotetion from the Goangyea or the Fangyan is of 
no avail for the second passage. Under no account can bih here mean “ instead 
of". It must also be mentioned that support from a list of dialectal words 
handed down to us without further details and without examples from aotual 
texta must always be oonsidered somewhat doubtful. 

` In addition there are other difficulties. Looking more closely at the two 
passages, one realizes that in the first Ju Shi has assigned to the verb chyy 
the causative meaning ‘to bring shame upon " instead of the usual meaning 
“to feel ashamed about" so as to be able to explain more easily syy jee as ° 


+} The italics In this and in the following translations are mine, 

* Bee here below, p. 792. 

, * The text af the “ Imperial Translation ” transcribed by Gebelentx here differs considerably 
from the vermon in the Afaan-Hann-izyh herbih Syhekujyijuh WA BE F A BE VG GE 4k RE. 
Hoolichæsng, Borgsu(tamg and) Shendingtamg 3k 38 NX 6 R e Sr. 13 perta, no 
year (cf. Mdllendorff, “ Eeay on Manchu Literature ", Journ. of the China Branch of the R.A.S., 
“NB, xxiv (1800), p. 15, No. 51, and Li Teh Chi), Egi le DU eae 
1933, p. 3, No. 121, 3), Mengteyy jyijuh, J. 2, p. 474, where the passage runs: “tero anggala 
I O ا‎ E LD das PE 5 CD ME But 
the rendering of bih by da is not affected. 
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. “the departed predecessors", and that in the second 
huah jee as “the dead ones”, which, as we shall see 8 
with the interpretation of this word noted in the oldest ` 
vis. in Jaw Chyi’s commentary. 

Nor is this all. If we were to accept Ju Shi's explana 
adopt it in both passages—not only in the first—we shoi 
with a meaning of bih which is limited to two passages 
the immense Chinese literature, and—last but not leas 
deal with a meaning which has no semantic connectic 
meaning of H; in any of its three traditional readings ( 

It was certainly this unsatisfactory linguistic situ 
Shiau Shyun to assign to bih in the first passage a me: 
found—short of actual texts—in an ancient dictionary. 
to note that for the second passage (J. 9, p. Da, 1. 4) he u 
gloss, viz. bih you jyh yee He 3R 35 i ( to arrive, to rea 

But before studying the implications of this latter 
the poaition aa shown in two commentaries which preoe 
of them was compiled by Jaw Chyi ij kè (died ap. 2 
above, the most ancient commentary of Mencius which 

Jaw Chyi makes no mention of bih in the first passa 
(J. 4, p. 94) he explains the words bih kuah jee as bih 
Je BM Z MAK. In other words Jaw Chyi does nc 
explaining in bih itself, but he explains kuah jee as “ 
decomposition) of the bodies of the parents”. Jaw 
kuah jee was repeated (J. 4 Shang, p. 92, L 20) by th 
immediately preceded that of Ju Shi, the Mengtzyy Je 
have been written by Suen Shyh #£ Bë (962-1033). 

For the first passage the Pseudo Suen Shyh gives, t 
of his own (J. 1 Shang, p. 35,1. 18): “ Jin yuann jinn s 
À BE ZX F fF & ¥...” (“Now I wish nearing 
having no regard for my life . . .”). 

We shall see that this commentary got very near ti 
oorreot interpretation of the passage. Ib operates with : 
of bth, viz. bth jinn yee He 3E dy (“ close to, near "), whiol 
meaning of bih. However, this meaning “ close to " re 
When referring to time, bih has acquired, as we shall see,* 
which is quite different from the meaning “on the p 
of "suggested by the Pseudo Suen Shyh’s. paraphras 
the meaning “on the point of ” is expressed in Chinese b 

Nevertheless the Pseudo Suen Shyh has made wh 


1 Bee here above, p. 789, n. 1, and, with reference to the authen tial 
in the Syhkvh-chywanshu-troongmuh-iyiyow VU. hil > y S A 
which were aleo reprinted by Roan Yuan in his edition of the oomn 

1 Bee here below, p. 704. 
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important contribution to the elucidation of our two passages. He redisoovered 
a fact so obvious to Jaw Chyi that he did not see any point in oommenting upon 
it, vis. that in both cases bih is referring to time, to the time of the death of 
King Huey in the first passage and to the time of the decomposition of the 
bodies of the parents in the second. 
let us now revert to the gloss bih you jyh yes. I called it authentio because 
` it is included, for instance, in Roan Yuan’s Jingjyijuannguh WE FF M BE. 
The gloss is to be found in the commentary or rather the “ Collected Com- 
mentaries to the Analects ” edited by Hwang Kaan H IR. (488-545), the 
Luenyeu Yihsu Wü Ff X Bf, where it explains the function of bth in the 
passage bih jy san man, listed in this paper as example No. 21.* Though Jisu 
Shyun does not mention the origin of the gloss bih you jyh yee while explaming 
our second Mencius passage, he refers to it (J. 5, p. LA) when dealing with the 
Mencius passage bih chyt faan yee, listed here below as example No. 7. As we 
aha]l see, bih clearly refers to time in this latter passage. This was binted at 
by the gloss bih jyt yes H; B® AH, (“ to reach ”’), given in explanation of the passage 
by Ding Gongjuh J 24 3# (beginning of the ninth century), and quoted from 
his commentary, the Mengizyy Ding Shyh Shoown so F T E 35 8+ (which 
we no longer possess), in Suen Shyh'á Mengizyy Inyih.4 Jiau Bhyun realized 
how olosely Ding’s gloss bih jys yes was connected with Hwang Kaan’s earlier 
gloss bih jyh yee (“to reach, arrive"), and he attempted to link up the latter 
gloss with an even earlier one, bih you jyh yee F; 3g Sk given by Gau 
Yow 3% 8$ (later Hann Dynasty) in his commentary to the Leu Shyh Ohuenchiou 
E Ke ae gk which has, however, nothing to do with Hwang Kaan’s gloss 
since bih in Gau Yow’s gloss means “tight, close”. It is a little surprising to see 
that Jiau Shyun then rejects both Ding’s and Hwang’s glosses and proceeds 
to explain bih in the passage bih chyi faan yes as “if for example ". 

While Jian does not seam to have dealt very satisfactorily with this third 
Mencius passage, he deserves credit, I think, for the treatment of our second 
passage. Not only has he ignored there Ju Shi’s gloss altogether, he has also 
re-emphasired the Pseudo Suen Shyh’s explanation of this passage by recalling 

, Hwang Kaan’s gloss, in accordance with which he paraphrases bih huah jee 
as jyh jifwu buh tawen 35 AL M AR AK (when tt comes to the decay of the flesh). 


1 J. 68 Shiah, p. TB, L 7, of the lithographed Horng Wen jj % edition of 1888. 

3 J. 6, p. 174, of the Japanese reprint made in 1928 by Kwaitokudé fig i e. 

* Bee below, p. 800. 

* No reprint of Buen Bhyh's work was accessible to me. Professor G. Haloun, however, very 
kindly verified the quotation in the edition of the Mengieyy Jaw juh gh. F- BW ib inoluded 
in the Usiboskish Toongehu fk DE HE NR NER, where the Mongieyy-inyih has been added as an 
appendix, Ding Gongjuh's gloss referring to the passage bik chyi faan yes can also be found in 
the collection of fragments of his commentary (Hengisyy Ding Shyh Shoowin), included in the 
Secles Yukorsshan/arng Jyiyihehu K HE III Dj Ki P F (J. 48, p. 627), and reoocurs there 
on p. 9n°, where our second Mencius pensago (bih kuah jes) is referred to. 1 

. * SBTK, J. 20, p. 188 (beginning of the chapter Dar Yuh XÈ Q); p. 808 of the translation 
by R. Wilhelm (Frgaling wad Herbst dos L$ Bw We, Jens, 1028). f 
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It may be noted in passing that Jiau makes no more mention of the Pseüdo 
Buen Shyh or of Hwang Kaan than he does of Ju Shi. 

Before surveying the position reached so far, we must mention one further 
way of hinting at bth being used with reference to time. I mean the bare 
indication of the fact that in a particular passage the character H; is to be 
read as bih in the falling, not—as usually—as bis in the rising tone. As is well 
known, this can be done either by giving a faan chis of the kind mentioned in 
the beginning of this paper, or by adding the words ohtuh sheng عد‎ X ( (falling 
tone) after the character Hy. It need hardly be said that this method is rathàr 
ambiguous since bih is read in the falling tone also when referring to space. 
(meaning “ olose to ”),! to say nothing of the fact that even the alternative of 
bih referring to time entails, as we shall see, further ambiguities. 

Summarizing the position concerning Ju Shi’s glosa bih you wey yes and the 
two Mencius passages for which it is adduced, it may be said that no gloss 
at all seemed necessary to Jaw Chyi, that the Pseudo Suen Shyh recognized 
that bth was referring to time in these passages and that in the case of the 
second passage this point was re-emphasized by Jiau Shyun. Furthermore, 
it must be noted that we have two glosses, viz. bih jyh yes (“ to arrive, to reach ”) 
and bih jyi yes (“° to reach ”), going back to the sixth and ninth centuries, which 
hint at the reference of bth to time, and that the mere indication of the reading 
of bth in the falling tone is a further though ambiguous devioe whioh can bá 
used for this purpose. i 

. Before pronouncing a final verdict on Ju Shi’s gloss it would, howévir, 
8eem imperative that we should give an exaot description of the function of 
bih instead of the mere hint-that in some way or other it ig referring to time, 
and furthermore that this description should be followed Up and substantiated 
by examples illustrating this usage. 

Proceeding now to a description of the Aston of bih 55 sakang to 
time, it must be admitted that the mere reference to time still leaves open 
no less than three possibilities. bih can simply be an adverb of time and, as 
such, mean either “ recently, the other day ” or “ several times in succession ” 
To deal with these two mbanings would lie outside the scope of this paper. 
Tt is obvious that neither of them can apply in our passages. 

The third meaning of bih referring to time confronta us with a very idiomatio 
usage. Bth introduces what we may call a clause of time (or sometimes merely an 
adverb phrase of tire) which denotes a period the end of which is stated and the 
` beginning of which ta to be understood from the context. The function of the 
clause (or the adverb phrase) introduced by bih, then, is to limit the time of 
the action or of the state of things to be told 80 as to say that something happens, 
happened, or will happen, or that a state of things prevails, prevailed, or will 
prevail during the course of and not later than at the end of this period. i 


1 Ba ana See Bt in Yan Shyguu 


mw M qui ie Uh 89, p. 37» of the edition quoted hero below, 
p. 796, a. 
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The end of the time clause is sometimes marked by jee 3M or yes dg 1 (see 
here below examples Nos. 1, 7-9, 13, 15, and No. 22 with its variant given in 
the note). After the adverb phrase bih dann (example No. 4) we observe erl ii. 

It follows from the above description of the function of bih that in this 
meaning bih lends itself only to the olumsy translation “ during the period 
extending to”. Various idiomatic translations have, therefore, to be used in 
English. On m whole “ by the time (that) " would seem nearest in a general 
way, but often either “before” or “win” must be chosen according to the 
context. 

Cases where bih does not mean “ during the period extending to” but 
“ during a period extending over” must be singled out as a special group (see 
hereafter examples Nos. 21 and 22).. The length of the period is then stated 
in years or months, etc., and the obvious translation is “ within ” or “ within 
the apace of timé of". it must be noted that, as a rule ,Jyi Jk (“ to reach ") is 

“then added after bih * : bih jyi san nian (ex. No. 21) would mean literally 

“ during a period reaching (down to) three years". The passage quoted on 
p. 800, n. 4, bih san yueh jee, is à textual variant of example No. 22, which shows 
the more usual bih jyi san yueh jee. | 

À further group of cases must be mentioned and excluded from our list 
of examples. An adverbial phrase like bih nian (suey) “every year ” would 
not seem to-fit in with the foregoing definition of bih. Having in mind the 
functional similarity between bih and English by, which will be mentioned 
here below, one may be tempted to refer to English “ year by year ”, the more 
so since we have also bih ryh 4 “ day by day” and bih u “ house by house ". 

- -However, a real understanding of these adverbial phrases must, I think, start 
from a causative bih “to place side by side” bus governs a noun in thə 
plural: “placing the.years side by.side " = “every year”. A support for 
this explanation oan be derived from the parallel phrase jong man “ every other 
year” whioh can easily be understood as “ putting a year in between ”.5 

* The functional similarity between English by and Chinese Jẹ, both when 


1 Thi function of both jes and pes has boet observed by Buan Jingibyh 26 ME ik. Bee 
lus “ Supplementary Notos ” to Wang Yiniy E B| Z's Jingivase-swAtryr gk DR. ES. 
the Jingfwass-shyMteyr-buw (AA), first published in 1885 (according to B. Y. Teng and K. Bigger- 
staff's Annotated Bibliography of Selected Chinese. Reference Works, Peiping, 1980, p. 173, n. 1), 
pp. 185/194 of the 4th isah J} of the edition by Cherngde-Shejyw iy, NUN e ro 
Tuin BE E» 9, p. 10, of the reprint of the latter work in the Series Shyusshcng-Ghooshgrue- 


Taonga Wk E EF E Uo cc 1981). 
2 Référence may be made to the interesting remarks on “TIN, in the sense of Before" in | 


R. O. Willams, Soms Questions of Good English, Now York, 1897, pp. 204, oto. 

* Note also examplo No. 11 ‘which shows ji jlj] “ to complete” after bih with its vartant 
quoted in the note. 

* Howhansalw, J. 68 (Liehjuana, J. 28), p. 234 of tho edition quoted here below, p. 796, n. 9. 

* Of. the Manchu version of the Liifih (J. xvii, p. 2, of tho Yubjyh Tonyih Dj $} WAMA 
FS pÈ KG, of 1788, printed 1702, soe W. Fuchs, Beürdgs =, Mondjurischen Bibliographie w. 
Litératur, Tokyo, 1500, p Da wass) AEU sessi Mà dio rie, ridens bei 
derived from Chinese jian [H] “° betwoen ”, ; 
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read bih and bts is striking. If must be noted that in the 
can be used both as a conjunction in the meaning "by: 
and to indicate the comparative, the latter usage also to 
English. Both usages recall Chinese HE, indicating the 

read bw, and “by the time (that)" when read bih. The 

both languages is obviously that of juxtaposition, developec 
idea “ close to, by the side ”. 

Before setting out the ا‎ for bih, ita treatment b: 
Chinese grammarians must be mentioned. Maa Jiannjong J 
very briefly with bih? Yang Shuhdar gives a number of e: 
works quoted above. In defining the function of bih he It 
T'eyrohyuan to placing the colloquial dew 38] (“when”) by thes 
bih jyi yee and bih jyh yee 5; in his grammar he explains t 
with the third of four meanings which he distinguishes for jy 
of “‘everitually reaching”, which he likens again to the o 

“both his books, Yang Shuhdar rather implies meanings 
conveys them by exact definitions. 

The list of examples 8 set out on the following pages make 
remarks necessary. The passages have been arranged : 
numbered. For reasons of space, only the olauses introdu 
complete sentences, have been given and translated, but 


1 Beo the Oxford English Dictionary (A Now English Dictionary, etc. 
under by, vol i, 1888, p. 1228, 21d, and the Scottish National Dictionary, : 


UMP 837. 
i Pos the Oaford Maglish Dictionary, loo. oit., p. 1228, 6, and the Scott 
00, 

3 Maa Skyh Wentong IR FE X Wf: Shanghai, Comm. Pr., 21st ed 
Beo also Yang Shuhdar, Maa Shyh Wentong Kanwuh g Exi 
Comm. Pr., 1081, p. 155. 

* Beo hers, above, p. 790. 


* Tayrchywon, p. 9, No.5. B DD Jp B3. MX AE. Rk 


Et Ta 
Gaudesng Choowenfoa, p. 458: JH fg] f Æ M < XK. 
T Loc. cit., p.457: =. X* fb zB, We du CI E: Z 38. 
* Of Morimoto Kakur gk Jk 45 fe Gokyé Sakun Fi QK 3 
the Wwwjing ", Tokio, 1985- ?) the volume which includes the syllable M 
to me. Otherwise I should probably have been able to give a fuller علا‎ 
* Five Clamios ”. 1 have used, however, Yeh Bhawfiun Jf fd #y's ' 
Classics" (Shyrsamjing Swooysis -- = #& Ze Ej, Shanghai, 1984), 
Lookhart's s “Index to the Tso Chuan” (Oxford, 1930), and the Indexe 
tions of the Ohineso Clamsios. A few examples I owe to Yi r4 
the Index to the new reprint of the Paywes Yunnfuu ff 
Mitts en bé gs oa a a oe 
grammatical research this invaluable collection of quotatians. 
* For quotations from Menolus see above, p. 780,n. 1. The following e 
aro referred to In the examples from other Chinese texts :— 
(i) Obyanhannahn WI BE 306. Lithographed print by Wenrueylc 
of the edition by Wang Shianchian F Jb B (Hannshu-h 
Trunal by H, H. Dubs (The History of the Former Han Dynast 
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will enable the reader to consider the whole context. For the same reason 
I have referred to translations! whenever they were known and accessible 
to me. 


EXAMPLES 
(1) Bih...bahjes . . . Ohyanhannshu, J. 99 Shang, p. 9581? (Stange, 
p. 4 and note 4; also Iniroduotion, p. xv). 
EEE. , . (before the guests had departed —) during 
the course of the banquet. 
(2) Bih oba) . ° . Shinshiuh, J. 8, p. 454. 
Hk. s š . before he departed. 


1888-1944) and (Chapter 99) by H. O. H. Stange (Dis Alonographis uber Wang Mang, 
Leipzig, 1959). 

(u) Dabday-ittth < 38 i te. Text of BBTK. Tranal. by R. Wilhelm (Z4 Gi. Das 
Buch der Sitte des Älteren wad Jungereu Dai, Jena, 1930). 

(il) Gwoyeu ij Ff. Text of SBTK. 

(iv) Harnshy-wayjuann jit W$ SL IN. Text of SBTK. 

(v) Howhannshu f$ NE JR Text of SBTK (Bornah Edition Fy $ Æ). 

(vi) Jesixyy-ahimihu W F- dep 3p. Text of SBTE. 

(vH) Leu-Shyh-ohuenohiou fj EC ¥ Gk. Text of SBBY. Tranal by R. Wilhelm 
(Fruhling und Herbst des Lü Bu We, Jena, 1928). 

(vhi) Littih Wi W. Text of SBBY. Transl. by J. Legge (The Sacred Books of China, The 
Books of Confuciamiem. Pta. Hi and iv == Saored Books of ths Fan, vols. xxvii, xxvii, 
Oxford, 1885), and by B. Couvreur (L4 Kt, ow Mémoires sur las Biensdances ot les Céré- 
moniss, vols. i, H, Ho Kien Fou, 1809). 

(ix) Luenyeu fii Ff. Text of SBBY (edrtion with commentary by Her Yann fu] $). 

` Tranal. by J. Legge (Chiness Olassics, vol. ii, Ind ed., Oxford, 1893), by 8. Couvreur 
(Les quatre livres, eic., soe hore above, p. 789, n. 1), and by A. Waley (The Analects of 
Confucius, London, 1988). 

(x) Mobtayy M F. Text of BBTK. Transl. by A. Forke (A/4 Ti, des Sosialethibers und 
seiner Schuler philosopkische Werks = Mittellimgen des Seminars fur Orientalische 
Sprachen, Beiband xum Jahrgang xxiil/xxv, 1922), and by Y. P. Me! (The Bihical 
and Postical Works of Motes = Probsikam's Oriental Series, vol. xix, London, 1929). 

(x1) Sangwotyh == ME 2. Text of SBTK (see hero above Howkannelu). 

(xü) Shinshinh 3r JẸ. Text of BBTK. : 

(xiii) Shuoyuann WE Ji. Text of SBTK. 

(xiv) Shyyifh gi ft: Ed. by Takigawa Kametaró WA Jl) d] + WB (Skui-Paickd-kEdakd 
E Wo fr 2b 3 RF. vols. i-x, Tokyo, 19884). Transl, by E. Chavannes (Les Alómoires 

da Se-Ma Trisna, vols. i-v, Paris, 1895-1906) and (Chapter 123) by F. Hirth 
(The Story of Chang Kien, Ohina’s Pioneer in Western Asia c Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, vol. xxxvii (1017), pp. 80-152). 

(xv) "xuoojuann 7r JW. Ed. and transl. by J. Legge (The Chinasa Classics, vol. v, pta. 1, il, 
London, 1872), and by B. Couvreur (Toh‘ousn T's‘tow ei Tso Tchowas, vols, i-hi, Ho 
Kien Fon, 1914). 

(xvi) YIH fk PY. Tort of SBBY. Tranal by J. Steele (The I-Li or Book of Etiquatie and 
Ceremonial, vole. i, ii = Probsthaim's Oriental Series, vols. viii, ix, London, 1917) and 
by B. Couvreur (fik Mif. Cérémontal. Halen Hsien, 1916). 

11 have refrained from exproemng any criticisms as far as these translations are concerned. 
It must be admitted, however, that even the Btandazd Translations of the Tsucofurwe and Liifil, 
by Legge and Oouvreur, are not free from serious misunderstandings, whereas the Japanese and 
Manchu translations, which I consulted at the same time, proved generally correct, 
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(3) Bih chu ; , . ly, J. 13, p. 154! (Legge, ii, p. 199; 
Couvreur, ii, p. 20D). - ` 
EWE. à . until! they leave the house. 
(4) Bih dann eri? ; . ÑLeu-Shyh-chuenchyou, J. 6, p. TA! (Wilhelm, 
p. 14). 
EHHmCCS. . By dawn? (it [the. paper mulberry tree]* 
® Tx had grown two spans thick). 
(5) Bih dann . ç . Ys, J. 18, p. 21588 (Steele, H, p^ 100; 
; . Couvreur, p. 508). 
Eu. I . . before the now offerings are laid down. 
(6) Bih eel . : .. « BSangtoojyh, Weyyh, J. 28, p. 243°. 
EW. š | . by that time (by the time that will be 80).5 


1 The meening “ until ” has here been paraphrased exactly by the commentator Jeng Shyuan 
MM SE (127-200), who states that the banner ceases to be shown on leaving the house and ts no 
longer there (wu yn) when the mourners reach the grave: + Ë Hs Hi À JH Oh 7b. HU 
H @ Hi ik m We 38 Ro 
` # The eri is an emendation for ci JL, to be found in old prmta (e.g. “tho Ming-print In SBTK, 
J. 6, p. 74, last line), in accordance with a quotation in the Taypyng-yuklaan and tho Harsshy- 
spayywann (seo Bih Yuan Jk Tr;s note m the Lew-Shyk-chwenchuou (SBBY, loo. art.) and here 
below, note 3. Also the parallel vermon in tho Sbwoywowe (J. 1, p. 152/104) has eri, Of. 
also Shuoyuann, J. 10, p. 75*. 

3 Bh dann occurs as a textual varant of h dans ¥ H in SkygyQ, J. 118, p. 1. The 
Chyankansakw (J. 05, p. 3925) has yyh dann 3M H. The functional 1dentaty of li and jyh with 
bih 18 also shown by two further alternative expreseions for “ by dawn”, vix. le ming Be (or BY) 
Hj and jyh mmg Mi Hj. It is interesting to note that both expromsons'have bean explained by 
Chinese commentators as nA ming H; AR. Cf. b miig in yt, J. 8, p. 29% (Chavannes, ii, 
p. 948), and jyh ming in Chyawkawnshu, J. 1 Shang, p. 9415 (Dabe, i, p. 58), and see in particular 
Wang Nignnsuen Æ $ Ff s remarka in Dushu-izorjyh W BE AE HG, Hanxaha, J. 1, Gaudikjih, 
entry jyh myg (p. 34 of tho lithographed edition of 1924 by Saoyshshanfarng 35 FE (HOH Bj). 
The realization of the fanotiona] identity of & and jyh with bih, in conjunction with the oom- 
parison of the parallel version in Chyanhannshu, J. 07 Shang, p. SB, have led Wang Nisnnsuen 
to an important textual emendation in ShywH4, J. 9, p. 5°, where ming must be deleted and 
Chavannes’ translation (u, 410) oorreoted acoordingly (" by the time Shiaw Huey returned . . ."). 
ممع‎ Wang Niannauen, loo. cit., Shyyfth, J. 1, Lewhow-beenfth, entry li ming Shiaw Husy bean 
Ar FH 3€ ¥ ¥ (pp. 115/124), and of. here below, p. 801, n.4& .. 

* The substitution of the character w for WY in some of the passages dealing with tho omen 
of the mulberry tree and the papermulberry tree (saang gwu 3k ABP) springing from the same 
root and/or growing to à sise of two spans within a night or within three or seven days, is an 
obvious mistake, recognised already by Chavannes when dealing with ShyyAjis, J. 3, p. 17 
(Chavannes, i, 190), and the correct version, ShyyfA, J. 6, p. 5 (Chav., iii, 417), See furthermore 
Ohyanhanashu, J. 25 Shang, p. 165١ (with Shean Chinharn Ye gk BW's note, quoted by Wang 
Shianchian), and J. 27, Jong-jy Shiah tH 22 “F, p. 185°; Koongisyyjiayeu JU F -K FE, 
Text of SBTK, J. 1, pp. 278/284, Harnshy-wayjuann, BBTE, J. 8, p. LB", and the Luenhorng 
38 Si, SBTE, J. 5, p. 144, transl, by Forko (seo Mitteilungen des Bem. f. Or. Sprachen, Berlin, 
Beibend x. Jahrgang, xiv (1911), p. 161, and n. 1); furthermore Legge's translation of the 
Preface to the Shoo King, attribuled to Confucius (Chinese Classics, vol. hi (1885), p. 6, No. 22 
and note) Suen Shingyean $f Ë flj's note in his Shangshu-jin-gku-wen-juhew fy E À E 
A Pb Ek J. 80 (p. Ano neas DNA a ee la 
and the Sšanqakpdakjuana, f} Wk K AM, SBTE, J. 2, p. 157. 

* Note the similar occurrenoe of eel after noo æ (although that ia so) in Sonywojyh, We 
J. 28, p. 39148, 
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° (7)-Bh.... faan yee . . Menoius, J. 2 (Jaw Chyi, p. 114!) (Legge, 


p. 164; Couvreur, p. 939). 
KARUH. ; . during his absence (by the time he returned), 
(8) Bih faan kuh jee . . Lagi, .ل‎ 10, p. 848 (Legge, ii, p. 58; Couvreur, 
€ i, p. 772). 
KARA. s . Until they ‘ Id M a re 
"s suburbs]. i 
(9) Bih... fuh yee.. Teuogjuann, Legge, ii, p. 85995; UE 
iii, p. 747. 
JE dt 0 ad. . . till they [the messengers] return.3 
. (10) Bih homm  . 7. Howhannshu, J. 88 (Lachjuann J. 48), p:314t, 
HE... .'  . before they returned.* 
(11) Bih ji mian . . <2. Mohteyy, J. 4, p. 5B-(Mei, p. 84; Forke, 
š p. 247 and note 6). 
EME .. . . within a year. 
(12) Bih jia yuanfwu* . `. Chyanhannshu, J. 99 Shang, 3857 (Stange, 
p. 24). 
A J; JH st BR . ; . until be [the Emperor] is capped. 
(13) Bh... ah yee . . Truoojuann, Legge, ii, p. 782%; Couvreur, 
x D e iii, p. 574. 
FRZ1 . š Till your lordship’s carriage is yoked. 
(14) Bih jing š : . Chyanhannshu, J. 2491. 
` EEk. ; . before hè had scared [the dog] agai 
` rescued them [the geese]. 
(15) Bih jong... je . . Iaith, J. 20, p. 1981 (Legge, ii; p. . 459, a 
k. ae "s Couvreur, ii, p. 707, 12). 
J: # # = ü * i qutd kaa ds 
periods. 
Gs) Bih jyh i à - Truoojuann, Legge, ü, p. 72517: Couvreur, 
< 1 1 iu, 446. 5 à 
m KW. oo >s. before the food was served. | 
_ (17) Bih pr 200. . Shyyjih, J. 8, p. 11 (Chavannes, ii, p. 380) ; 
- I Chyanhannshu, J. 1 Shang, p. 33% (Dubs, 


p ser cd i, p. 34). 


^ 


À Go example O and Ted png org tow Hoy tn, quoted bors, 

798, n. 8. 
>. Y Bos above: noté 1; u 

* Bee above, p. 705, n. 8. Of. also Shwoywamnw, J. 18, p. TB", jin ji sion erl wong now it has 
perished within a year. (Oontinnailon of the passage quoted as example, p. 800, n. 8.) 

* Note the position of the bik-clause after the main clause At H Me Ex. According to 
£ note by Song Chyi 54 EK, adduced by Wang Shisnchian, jos is required at the end of tho clause. 
Noto that the clause re-oocurs on p. 894 (Stange, pp. 26-7) : KAWIN BK 
ME J (until the Emperor is capped and I (oan) hand over the government to him). 

š -7 “Other examples for H^ in the meaning “ by the time " with the place of destination either 
understood or named after jyh may be listed more briefly: bih jyh in Gwoyeu, Ohyiyew, J. 6, 


800 
ms. 

(18) Bih jyh-yu 
(E JE) HK € + À) 


(19) Bih japi. 


(21) B-j 3... nian . 
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by the time he would : 
destination). 

Luth, J. 6, p. 847 (Legge 
1, p. 442). 


.' (from the ruler's death) 


to the ooffining. 
Tzuoojuann, Legge, i, p 
p. 157. 
by the time he reached | 
Y sins, J. 3, p.72? (Steele 
p. 67). 
before he reaches the do 
Inenyeu, J. 11, p. | 
Couvreur, p. 195; Wa 
within three years. 
Dahdag-Wigih, J. 3, p. BA 
during the [last] three m 
La, J. 2, p. 78° (L. 
Couvreur, i, p. 181, 27 
all the time down to th 
Tezuoojuann, Legge, ii, 
ii, 567; also Shyy 
(Chavannes, iv, 120). 


.. by the time of the burial 


(a) Tzuoojuann, Legge, i 
id, p. 180. 


p.24'; b jyh YwAcherng ($R FF) in Chyaskansakw, J. 61, p. 2045.8 


(Hirth in J. Am. Or. Soc., 37 (1917), p. 110); bih jyh Cherngyang (Hj 
p- 24", and Chyanhanashu, J: 85, p "د40‎ ; bih jyh Shyrchorng (FI BR): 
p. 2328). In ShémaAéuA, J. 8, p. 4419, we find bth jyh gong men (by t 
gate of the Duke’s Palace), for which the Harashy-wayjuana (J. 1, p. 
jyh cha«r (MÀ “tho Court”). 

1 Beo also bih ba, here below, p. 801, n. 1. bih would seem merely 1 
of the period, though this is already expressed by jyh yw. The same | 
in the passage in Imjih, J. 8, p. 54° (Legge, i, 171, 40; Couvreur, i, p. ! 
TENE d) ) He 35 Jê MI GP JA 3k H H din He) (With refera 
suspicious sacrifice) [taking into account] all the time [from then] to 
Juh sacrifice] must be on the following day). 

* Cf. also bih jyh gong mon, quoted here above, p. 709, n. 5. 

3 Boe above, p. 705, and cf. example No. 11. Another passage with 1 
ooours in Shuoyuann, J. 13, p. 781. See also here, p. 799, n. 8. 

* As was already mentioned above, p. 706, the parallel version in t. 
p. 002") has merely bih san push foc. 

š Of. above, example No. 18 and the example given here above ir 

* As shown by the two passages given under No. ad D 
of the period ertends to the burial, 
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(b) LwsiA, J. 12, p. 194* (Legge, ii, 164, 15; 


Couvreur, ii, 185). 
ET. š č . (a) by the time of the burial. 
(b) before the burial. 
(26) Bih...shyan . Truoojuann, Legge, ii, 47116; Couvreur, ii, 
E 325. 
KAWIN . . by the time your officers will have leisure. 
(27) Bih shyr ; .- . Lai, J. 14, p. TB’ (Legge, H, p. 214, 9; 
Couvreur, ii, p. 279, 9). 
H e... beforehand. 
(28) Bih... wey? daw . . Sangwojyh, Weyjyh, J. 17, p. 1841. 
Jb RH E, 3E XR) Before I get there ([Juger] Liang will have 
fled).4 . 


After a careful examination of the examples set out above there can be 
little doubt, I think, that in our two Mencius passages bih syy jee and bih buah 
jee we have two more examples to be added both to the list of examples in 
general and to the time clauses the end of which is marked by jee 5 or yes in 
particular. While Ju Shi’s gloss would now seem to be without foundation 
we see at the same time that the 0 error ” arose from his failing to 
realize the function of jee. 

Aocording to their contexts our two Mencius passages must, then, be 
translated as “ before ? I die ” and “ before the decomposition [of the body] ”. 
Whereas the second passage needs no further support as far as its meaning is 
oonoerned, it must be borne in mind for the understanding of the first passage 
that King Huey was a very old man when Mencius came to his oourt. The 
personal remark that he was anxious to avenge his country within the short 
period of time still allotted to him, certainly adds point to the setting of the 
soene which in some of the dialogues purporting to be held between King 
Huey and Mencius has been worked out very carefully. The next conversation 
recorded in the, Menoius text such as we poeseas ib, is in fact held between 


1 Note the change in the translation owing to the context. In example 265 the pessage 
mentions in addition to the period before tke burial (during which the ruler doea nob eat flesh), 
the period from the burial until the end of wailing, bih nou ku H; 2% BR (during which the ruler 
does nob have musio) and the period from tha death to the coffineng, bik bin (seo also here above, 
p. 800, n. 1). 

* In the commentary Jeng Shyuan explains bik er as Jb. RE. 

s Note the creeping in of wey. Either bih or wey would be sufficient, 

4 The sentence preceding our passage (p. 125!) has been quoted by Wang Niansuonn as 
an example for jyh (see here, above, p. 708, n. 8): ): د‎ HE M 3 J6 GRC GP: 
I hope Juger Liang will not already have taken Cherntsang by tho time you got 

* Bea here above, p. 705 and n. 1, Toa Trl tedio the faros of je can bo dd 
by -ing: Ex. No. 1 “ by guests depart-ing ”, etc. 

* Bee also above, p. 701, last paragraph. 

' As a context where bik before syy must be rendered by “ wal" I noted, in a Manohn- 
Chinese collection of phrases (manuscript), the sentence bih syy mak buh eu koou H; JE b 


Æ T [I bucatele angga ci toorengge nakarak (“ until his death he did not stop swearing "). 
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Menoius and King Huey's son Shiang, so we seem to have here the last con- 
versation between Menoius and King Huey. In this, according to our explanation 
of the passage, the death of King Huey is expressly mentioned, a paint we 
should miss if we were to adopt Ju Shi’s interpretation of bih as wey. 

Only after the completion of this paper did I realize that Yu Yueh © Rš 
(1821-1907) in his Chyunjing-pyngyih 3k SK 25 MR? (printed 1867) had 
proposed exactly the same explanation of our first Mencius passage, mentjoning 
also King Huey’s old age. His paraphrase for bih syy jee, which starta from that 
given in the Pseudo Buen Shyh,? is : اردق‎ chai wey syy jy shyr BK * Ke z m 
(before I die). No mention is made of our second passage. 

Furthermore Í discovered after the completion of my research that the 
function of bih as referring to time in our two passages and that .af-jes as 
marking the end of the time clause had also been suggested by Yasui Sokken 
5k Ff 8. FF (1799-1876) in his work on Menoius, posthumously edited (in 1909) by 
Hattori Unokichi Bi $ $ Z ¥ (in the first volume of the Series Kanbuntaikei 
M XX FR) ° under the title Mésht-tethon E P Æ 7K.5 Yasui’s Menoius 
text read bi huah jee J 4E, 3M instead of bih syy jee in the first passage so 
that the linking up of both our passages was a matter of course for him. He 
explains bih as jyt- Jk, and jee as shyr [Rp and accordingly paraphrases bih syy 
Jee as jy jyh shen syy jy shyr Be E Sy 36 < We | 

While Yasui's paraphrase would seem less strict than that of Yu Yueh 
and my translation, it must be interpreted as the rendering into literary Chinese 
of the Japanese sht suru toki madeni FE x m Bb ¥ 3° = and has been under- 
stood as such by Hattori, as is evident from the latter's top note which 
summarizes Yasui's interpretation. In (toki) made ni we have the nearest 
equivalent of the English “ by the time that ",* and in faot either toki made ni 
or the even less strict rendering by koroot n4 are printed by the side of bih 
in Japanese prints of Chinese texts when they wish to refer to the special 
meaning of bth discussed in this paper. ` - 

` In conclusion it may be said that since the explanation of bih in our first 
passage has been arrived at independently by three persons, additional 
support may well be bayen from this identical result of their researches. 


1 Bee J. 32 = J. 1893, pp. Su s, of tho reprint of this work in th Serios Hwangehing-jingjies- 
shinkbion JA ORE 5 t di 

3 Bee Hummel, Emmen: Chinese of tha Ok'ing Period, vol. i, p. 045. 

* Yu Yueh'a copy read, however, ney (BP) syy buh aki ming jes instead of jinn (JIC) ayy, oto, 
so that his explanation of bih as jinn haa been arrived at independently from the Pseudo Buen 
Shyh. 

“4 ممع‎ Mitteilungen-des Seminars fur Orientalische Sprachen su Berlin, Jg. ا‎ (19505, 
Abteilung I, مم‎ 

5 Bee Kanbuntatkei, vol 1, Aldaki-teihon, J. 1, pp. 12-18, and J. 4, p. 13. - 

* See G. B. Sansom, Historical Grammar of Japanese, Oxford, 1028, p. 260: kuru made ni 
“ by the time he comes”. B. H. Chamberlain, Handbook of Colloguial Japanese (2nd ed., 1889, 
p. 93) remarks, however, with reference to made ni, that “ while it aften corresponds to our word 
by . . . the Japanese mind does not clearly apprehend tho shade of difference ia ae m 
separates by from HA”. 


Note on Iron and the Plough in Early China 
By A. WALEY 


his very important article on “ The Beginnings of Alchemy " (Isis, Nov., 
f. 1947, ممه‎ p. 82) Professor Dubs quotes Tso Chuan, Duke Chao, 29th year, 
and says: “This item seems to be the earliest mention of iron in China "7 
The same view has been expreesed by most writers on Chineee cultural history, 
and it is true that in the text of the Tso Chuan as we possess it to-day the word 
“ iron ” (tteh) occurs. But it is worth noting that elsewhere in the Tso Ohuan, 
and in the Kuo Yü, MR (treh) occurs only as a place-name. The Tso Chuan 
passage which mentions iron is as follows: e WE — W+ 8 Li 8# 7 R, 
" They laid upon the country & contribution of one ku of iron, in order to 
cast a penal tripod ”, that is to say, a tripod with a code of law inscribed upon it. 
There is a parallel passage in the Kung Tzü Chia Yü (41; paragraph 14), 
where howéver the reading is — W sif, “aku of bells”, which makes poor ' 
sense. ` 
The Kung Trü Chia Yü, edited by Wang Su in the third century AD., 
may contain some matter inserted by him, but it is in the main a oolleotion 
of "sayings of Confucius” taken from such books as the Tso Chuan, the 
Ta Tai IA Chi, the I4 Chi, Han Shih Was Chuan, and other Han and pre-Han 
texts. In the present case the compiler must oertainly have known of some 
version of the story about the“ penal tripod " which did not allege that it was 
made of iron. It is possible that the original reading in Tso Chuan was $i, 
but that this was simply an alternative way of writing 98. We may compare 
Lich Teú, ii, q, where [BJ is repeatedly written $. Not understanding that 
fü meant “ bronze", the scribe of the present text of Tso Chuan altered 
it to MK. A frequent way of writing “bell” in Chou texts is; of course, fij, 
which left 44 free for other purposes. ١ 
It is, in short, posaible that the T'so Chuan passage does not supply us with 
& landmark in oultural history. Upon this point opinions may differ; but 
with regard to another alleged landmark in Chinese cultural history we are on 
perfectly sure ground. Book after book and artiole after artiole have cited: an 
object published by Hsti Chung-shu in Academia Sinica, May, 1930 (opposite 
p. 87) as evidence that plonghing with oxen began in the third century B.O. 
Reference to the text of Hsü's article (particularly pages 35 and 58) shows 
that (1) he gives no convincing reason for supposing the object to be a plough, 
(2) he dates it on the evidence of a two-character inscription, as reproduced 
in an ink-squeeze. In Chou Chin Wén Ts'un, vi, 115, the first character comes 
out quite differently. The second character has been deciphered in several 
different ways and can therefore hardly be used as a date-criterion. If we do 
not accept the Tso Chuan reference to iron, the earliest references then become 
The Tribute of Yü (Legge, Shoo King, p. 121) and Mencius (Legge, p. 124). 
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I suppose we may take the Menmowus passage as dating from the first half of 
the third century 8.0. I should also suppose that the Tribute of Yù is of about 
the same date, but that is a question I must leave to those who have specialized 
in the historical geography of early China. The question of literary references 
to ploughing with oxen is more complicated. I doubt whether there is anything 
earlier than the passage in Han Shu, xxiv, A, fol. 16, about Chao Kuo (Gilee's , 
Biographical Dictionary, No. 169). Here both ploughing with oxen and ploughing. 
with teams of men are referred to as occurring c. 90 0 


The Vocabulary of the Japanese Ports Lingo! 


. dialect. 
. honorific (applied to a word or element showing special respect to person 


By F. J. Dans 
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ABRRMVIATIONS‏ ]1501 كل 


or thing to which it refers —in the case of a v., to the person referred to 
by ita ' subject’). 


. Indian English (the E. spoken by residents in India). 

. misprint. 

. Pidgin English, ` 

. Bmo-Japanese (Le. formed fram Ch. element or elements with the pronuncia- 


tion they have come to have in J. Not all S-J. compounds are found as 
compounds in Ch., and senses of elements have sometimes developed in J.). 


. translation. 


‘makeshift’ .or *pidgin' language here discussed has been usually 

called in English ‘the Yokohama dialect’ or ‘ Yokohama Japanese ’. 

In Japanese the corresponding ' Yokohama-kotoba’ is sometimes heard, but 
it is hardly a recognized name, and examples of the language are apt to be 
dismissed as foreigners! mistakes. I suggest renaming it ‘ the Japanese ports 


1 For items of information about certain words I am indebted to the following present or 
pest colleagues: Mrs. K. Whitaker, Mr. B. Matsukawa, Mr. K. Takaira, and my wife. I thank 
them for the trouble they took to answer what must havo seemed rather pointless and trivial 


questions, 
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lingo ’, for it appears to have been used with little varia 
Nagasaki as well as Yokohama. It seems much too unif 
as merely ‘ broken Japanese”. It has all the marks of a 1 
formation native speakers of the parent language have the: 
by oondoning and enoouraging foreigners’ mistakes, and, 
by themselves using wrong forms in the desire to he helpfi 

In this article I discuss only the vocabulary. It should 
that the word order is generally that of Japanese ; and sir 
‘of the vocabulary comes from Japanese, there can be no c 
is a form of Japanese (not Japanese ‘ Pigeon English’, : 
The Mikado's Empire, note, p. 352). Chamberlain is corre 
in Things Japanese under the heading PIDGIN-JAPANBSE. 

The lingo seems to deserve recognition and study for at 
First, it is of definite, if mmot, importance in the history 
of Japanese, chiefly perhaps as being the medium through 
loanwords came into the language, but also as having in 
left traces in Japanese usage (and more may await diso 
probably the only makeshift language which is fairly fall 
in the parent language and in the ‘outside ' languages ( 
farther research will justify this statement), it should ha 
to offer to general linguistic theory. And finally, the ai 
conditions in the ‘ open ports ’ should make it of value to 

The words here presented have two sources: 8 pampl 
Yokohama Dialect ; and a review of the pamphlet, or 1 
edition of it than the one available to me, in The New 
for July, 1879 (this review was reprinted in Littell's Lavir 
not only quotes a few words from its edition of the pampt 
my oopy, but also includes some extra words and form 
by a Mr. Diósy. 

The author of the pamphlet was a Mr. Hoffman A 
name does not appear on my oopy. He was s reaident of 1 
several years in Japan ; he contributed a preface to the firs 
translation, Chiushingura or the Loyal League, and he lati 
of the American Legation i in Bt. Petersburg. The pamphli 
ite fooling (humorous ' English’ spellings of Japanese ` 
grammatical notes, eto.), shows its author to have been ar 
observer. The review is anonymous, but as ite author sa 
8 work on pidgin English some years before, he waa r 
C. G. Leland, whose Pidgin-English Sing-Song had appeare 
the reviewer calls a student of Japanese ; of his contributio 
is here and there so touchingly naïf as to require the prun: 
say the lead-pencil’. This contributor is almost oertainl 
who later (1891) helped to found the Japan Society, L, 
many years he was an energetio offioer. It does not appe 
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to Japan by 1879, but according to an obituary notice in vol. xx of the Boolety's 
Transactions and Proceedings he “ developed a precocious passion for the study 
of Far Eastern languages” and “ friendships formed in London with early 
Japanese students of our institutions fostered the enthusiasm which determined 
the central aim of his life ”. - 

` The wording on the cover (as well as the title page) of the only oopy of the 
pamphlet I have seen is as follows: REVISED AND HNLABGED EDITION | oF | 
EXEROISES | IN THE | YOKOHAMA DIALEOT. | TWENTY SECOND THOUBANDTH. || 
REVISED AND OORREOTED AT THE SPROIAL REQUEST OF THR AUTHOR | BY THE | 
BISHOP OF HOMOOO. | YOKOHAMA, 1879. | REPRINTED AT THE '' JAPAN GAZETTE " 
orion, | No. 10, WATER BTRART. | 1915. The title of the edition reviewed in 
The New Quarterly Magazine is given as ‘ Exercises in the Yokohama Dialect 
(Yokohama, 1874)’. A quotation in the review is said to be from the ‘ Preface 
to the Second Edition ’. It is natural to conclude that there were at least three 
editions, one prior to 1874, the second in 1874 (reviewed by N.Q.M.), and a 
revised edition in 1879 (reprinted, 1915)—natural, but, I think, rash. There 
is really no proof of an edition earlier than 1874. For it is possible, on the 
one hand, that the edition reviewed was later than 1874 but had retained the 
old cover or title page. It is also possible that what was reviewed was actually 
the first edition: I cannot help suspecting that the ‘ Preface to the Second 
Edition ' may be as bogus as the notices ‘ quoted’ from ‘the native press”, 
as the Bishop of Homooo, and—surely |!—as many of the 21,000 copies alldged 
to have been printed before 1879. Apart from my copy (the 1915 ‘reprint’, 
the date of which is guaranteed by the legally compulsory details of printing 
given on it in Japanese), there is evidence only for the existence of a different 
edition (marked 1874), known from quotations im the review to be different. 
I assume, however, that my copy is what it purports to be, a reprint, i.e. that 
there was an edition. of 1879. 

In the Glossary below, everything is from the reprint (ie. by assumption, 
the 1879 edition), except what is inside square brackets. The arrangement, 
however, is my own. The pamphlet gives English first, not alphabetically, 
but in a series of ° exercises’, with a final ‘ translation ' exercise without 
English. The exercises include single words, phrases, sentences, and con- 
versational exchanges, but I reproduce only single words with such additions 
as illustrate word formation. This, then, is not a full description of the lingo, 
but only a study of ita vocabulary, and that chiefly from the point of view of 
determining its provenance and whether it has left any trace in Japanese, 
The words which are of most interest from this point of view or which raise 
special problems are dealt with after the Gloes&ry in Notes, to which the 

on-spedialist will probably turn at this point. 


GLOSSARY 
Prommnoiction of Japanese Words.—I have ventured to show the pronunciation of Japanese 
words, where possible and relevant, in a narrower notation than any previously used, based on 
recent Japanese work on the ‘pitch accent’, iii QE (Kindaiti), 
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Sin-rikoi (Yosiz&wa and Miyake), and Kokwgo-haiwom-akwaeio-mis& (Zinbo and Tunemi); 
although I take the higher pitch to be secondary (Inessential, and subordinate to sentence 
intonation), the essential thing in the parts marked as higher pitched being, I believe, intenaifios- 
tion of the vowels, which may be regarded as a change in their quality. The notation is generally 
that of the International Phonetic Alphabet (1838 revision), but the following points should 
be noted — 

Quantity (' musical time °) is important. Every vowel symbol and every ' 1' mark one ‘ beat’. 
(N.B.—A rising diphthong, e.g. 81%, =» two ' beata ".) 

Two vowel symbols in sucoeesion, e.g. a1: ' kinetic vowel’ type of diphthong, the symbols 
marking initial and final positions respectively. There is one triphthong, 001, ‘ kinstic vowel’ 
type with two movements. 

pi, t:, kx: implosion and the holding of the imploded position for one ‘ beat’; the explosion 
is separately marked by another p, t, K respectively, followed by a vowel. 

* (always followed by ‘1'): either n (almost) or 1} (almost) with imperfect closure, some 
breath escaping through mouth and some through nose. Tho semi-olosure Ís usually at n position 
after front vowels, at 1) position after back vowels, but may ocour (esp. common after A) at both 
simultaneously. 

1: before 1, 1, practically d with incomplete or very short closure and slight point retroflexion ; 
before 6, رع‎ 8, intermediate between this and following (acoustically near to 1); before other 
vowels, a ' flapped r’ as in ' gerraway ' for ‘ get away”. 

jud Buda d au te L AN VU MAA RS AE 
pitched than those containing 1, g, A, '8, D, 0, U, but see first paragraph above. 


A ROW to wash [J. arau 'lau]. ABAKHMONO [ghost. J. elements, o 
-+ bakemono ; when o is prefixed, mono is normally dropped, recognized forms 
being 'beke'mono, 'beke'mo no, o'ba,ks. cf. MONO]. ABI OMIR stirrup [J. 
abun lebur mi. t abnormal distortion based on some dialect form]. ABOONEYE 
[see AH BOONHYR] ABOORAH butter; grease; kerosene; oil; pomatum 
[J. abura 'sbu la]. AOHEERA STO he; his or theirs [J. elements, atsra 'atgi la 
* that direction ' + hito (see sto). cf. ATOHRRA KOONI]. AH BOONEYE, ABOONEYE 
take care [J. abunai ‘ebur'nai, ‘subjective a.’ signifying apprehension; when 
qualifying name of anything regarded as causing such a feeling, corresponds 
to ‘ dangerous °]. AH KYB red [J. akas 'w'kal]. A. X. KIMMONO sto soldier, 
A. K. BAOKY claret. AH ME rain [J. ame 'a me]. A. M. Kass umbrella (rain). 
AKEMAS [open (v.). J. akemasu 'ske'masy. of. AKERRO, -MAS]. AKERRO [open 
(imp.). J. akero 'ake'lo. cf. AKEMAS, SHEMERRO]. AKINDOE, AKINDO merchant 
[J. akindo, a kin: do]. AM BUY WORRY illness (S-J. anbai 'amrbar p HF 
‘flavouring ’ > ‘condition, as to pleasantness or its opposite > “how one 
is feeling’ and J. warus (see WORRY). Anbas ga warus corresponds to “be 
feeling out of sorts’; in very informal speech ga may be dropped]. AMAH 
nursemaid [see § 3]. AKATTER, ANATTAR master [J. anata ‘una te, s'na te 
‘you’, formerly hon.]. ARIMAS can have; has had; to arrive; to be; to 
be at home ; to have; to obtain; to want; to wish tobe; will have. Note. — 
This far reaching verb, ‘‘ arimas ”, translates all the idioms of, to have, eese, 
possess, habere, manere, sein, haben, avoir, etre, ser, estar, haber, tener, and 
* have got ". Beyond this it has, as & general oolloquialism, a close analogy 
to the “altro " of the Italians. [J. arimasu 'sli'masu ‘exist, there is’. of. 
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ARIMASEN, -MAS]. ARIMAHEN, ARIMASING not to have; to be out [J. arimasen 
‘glima'sen: ‘not to exist, there is not’. cf. ARIMAS, -MASRN]. ATARASHHE 
[new, fresh. J. atarasis ‘sta,le'git]. A. SHrROY a clean shirt. ATUHERA KOONI 
[foreign country. J. elements, atira (see ACHERRA STO) ل‎ kuns 'koni ‘ country ']. 
ATO MONO crupper [J. elements (or dial. compound 1), ato 'a,to ‘after part’ 
-]- mono (see MONO). *Atomono, though not the standard J. for crupper, and 
I have nowhere found it recorded, is a possible formation]. ATHIE hot [J. atus 
'A'tswit]. BABY SAN, BABYRAN a child [see Š 9 and of. aan] B. 8. BASHAW perambu- 
lator. BAUK HARRY, BAOKARY, BUOKERY only [J. bakari (emphasized, bakkart), 
either be'keli (‘bak:'keli) or ba'keli ('bælkc'keli) according to phonetic con- 
stitution of preceding word]. BAKAR, BAKKA a slow servant [J. baka ‘ba ke 
‘fool |. BASHAW carriage [S-J. basta 'bs'sw, 'ba'ga BY IM ‘horse-drawn 
vehicle ’], BATES other [8-J. betu 'betsur 81]. BEER SAOKY beer [see $ 9 and 
of. BACKY, SQUARE-FAOE SACKY]. BERROBO-YARU a “bad hat” [J. elements 
(or dial. compound 1), beraboo 'bela'bo:, term of abuse ‘fool, blockhead ’ 
لك‎ yaroo ,j€'lo: also term of abuse, of vague significance]. "BETTO groom 
[8-J. bettoo ‘bet:'too ¥] AK]. BOBBERY disturbance, noise [see § 4]. BOHM SAN 
[f mp. for #BOH san ‘ clergyman ’, see § 12 and cf. san]. B. 8. KOORAH foreign 
cemetery. [BORKOTS, see PUMGUTZ]. BOOS) [coin equated with 25 sen. SJ. 
bu bur 4]. BOSAN clergyman [S-J. boo Hj and J. san (Bee san), 'bo'U'sem: 
* (Buddhist) priest’; of. BOHM BAN]. BOTO boat [see § 9]. BOY a servant [see 
$ 2 and cf. WASH-BOY]. BRIOKY [tin- or zino-plated iron. J. buriki, burikks 
bo' lide )kl (< Du. BE). B. OHER CHER canned milk. BUOKERY [ace Back 
HARRY]. BYNEBAI by and bye [seo § 6]. GABERRA MONO hat [see $ 11 and 
of. MONO]. CAD GEH conflagration [B-J. kan 'ka'p, 'ke'dg ik Xf]. CASSIE 
the wind [J. kaze 'kexe]. GHAMPONE to mix [J. tyanpon 'tgeom:'pom: ‘ mixture ']. 
C. oo8HREE hash [n.], 0. YAKEMAS stew [v.]. OHAPRAU [hat, see $ 8]. CHARMS 
[see 5 1]. CHEE CHER, OHI OHI [milk. J. its tgy'tql]. ORI OHI astan foster mother. 
CHEESE EYE little [J. tisas ‘tsar ‘amall’]. o. E. coors slippers, O. m. 
SERAMPAN pistol. GHI CHI [see CHEE OHRE]. OHOBBER OBOBBER food, sustenance 
[also ‘tasting’, Bee § 9]. OOAGHY here [J. kot 'kpt:tgl ‘this direction ']. 
O. WREDY come here. 0000830188 nine [J. kokonotu 'koko'np,tso]. OOME BACK 
[Bee $ 1]. OOME HERH [earlier ed. COME RAR, Diósy KOMIYA] a dog [see § 1]. 
CONSUL [see $ 1]. O. BOBBERY STO lawyer. 0008 shoes, boots [J. kutu ko'tsur]. 
0. POM POM OTOKO bootmaker. 0007800 WAH bridle [J. kutuwa kultsu wa]. 
COW to buy [J. kau kw]. OURIO [see 5 1. DALLEY who [J. dare 'da le]. DAM 
YOUR EYE STO, DAMYURI STO [Dióesy DAMURAISU H’TO. see § 9 and of. sro]. 
D—ATTY be quiet [J. damatte de'mæt:te, primarily a participle or a suspensive 
form, but used by women in an imp. sense]. DIE JOB strong, well; unmis- 
takeably, without fail, eto., eto. (SJ: daisyoobu 'dw(d)goo'bo X; zb X]. 
D. J. BOTO 8 good sea boat, D. J. MAR a sound horse, D. y. 8CREEN “some old 


1 Diósy: ' Betio are grooms and ostlers, Amerioans call them “ Brown Botties ” in remem- 
brance of toothsome New England cakes,’ 
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Satsuma soreens of wonderful variety and strong pattern’ [Atkinson is given 
to such flights], D. J. sto a strong man. DOOTORSAN physician [see $ 9 and 
of. BAN]. DOKO where [J. doko 'do ko]  DONNYSON, DONRASAN master [J. 
danna-san ‘danma's@n:, danna from Sans. dàna(-pai$) no doubt through 
Ch. of. SAN]. DORA dollar [see $ 1]. D. DoNNYSON! banker. DOZO [word 
adding force to a request, ‘do please”. J. doozo 'doo xo]. DRUEKY, DRUNKY 
DEUNKY [see 8 1]. DYH table [8-J. dat dai 3¥ “thing on which another rests, 
occasional table, eto. |. DYKH OH carpenter [S-J. datku 'daı'ko K T. of. 
HAHDYKESAN]. KEJIN SAN foreigner [S-J. ten Q A and J. san (Bee BAN) 
''(d)gimssm:]. m. 8. SHIN DAN JER TOKORO foreign cemetery. EEL OH colour 
[J. tro 'ılo]. KEMO potato [J. smo mo] KETO [thread, silk thread. J. tto 
'ito] m. HIGH XIN STO silk inspector. ENAKKA [the country. J. maka 1'naka]. 
ERO-ERO great variety [J. trotro 'ılo'wilo ‘in various ways °]. [-EYE. It may 
not be altogether fanciful to suggest that for some non-J. speakers of the 
lingo this was felt as an a.-forming suff. Actually only the final 1 or i is such 
in J., the preceding a being part of the stem. cf. CHEESE B., NANG E., TAOK R.] 
FOONEY, FUNEY [ship, boat. J. hune 'éung]. F. HIGH KIN SERAMPAN NIGH 
(or NAI) BOSOKOO a lighthouse. FOORATOHI-NO-YATS loafer [J. rats na yatu 
! (url tens 'jæ tso ‘a fellow who is outside the pale, rascal’. Murat may 
be SJ. (K 3)]. FUNEY [Bee roonzy]. GIN RIOKY-PSHAW, GINRIOKY PHHAW 
man-power carriage [S-J. zímribisya '(d)gs:lik] ge A JJ Hi] GO-HAKKU 
[five hundred. S-J. goAyaku =f H ; it combines with a following ‘ classifier ’ 
or measurement unit, e.g. gohyakuryoo (Bee RIO) 'go'hjakur'ljoo, 'go'gakur'1joo. 
of. HIGH YACKOO]. G-H. RIO 500 yen. HAHDYKESAN dentist [J. and 8-J. elements, 
J. ha ha ‘tooth’, SJ. daku (see DYKE ou), and J. san (see SAN). see § 10]. 
HANASH to speak, to say, to tell [J. hanas, he'negi ‘talk (n.), talking ']. 
HASH HRO steir-oase [presumably J. Aasigo 'hagi g0; it seems likely that ERO 
is a mp. for xao]. HHEBATOHY, SHERBATOHY stove—‘ Sheebatohy ” is used as 
well as ** Heebatohy " ; the gender is not known [J. At-bats 'hji'ba tg, 'el'ba te, 
الل‎ betgl, ci'betsi; common low-class Tookyoo pronunciations, 'gi'ba tg, 
Si batgi, ° pot or box for charcoal fire’. Second element, bats ‘ pot ' from Sans. 
pétra, no doubt through Ch]. HIGH HIGH MAR racing pony [J. hayas 'hw'jai 
‘quick’ qualifying uma (see MAB)]. HIGH KIN to see [S-J. hasken 'hwken: 
$3 H ‘looking at, seeing’, a self-deprociatory (° neg. hon.’) word. see $ 12]. 
HIGH SHAOKO [to borrow. 8-J. hatsyaku 'hu"'gaku 934 fij ' borrowing ’, a self- 
depreciatory ('neg. hon. word]. HIGH 580100 [100. 8-J. Ayaku 'hjeku, 
'geku Pj. H. v. looks like a ‘spelling pronunciation’ from the romanized 
form of the J. word. cf. ao-HAKKU]. HOMURA SQUARE OH hollands [f J. elements, 
homura ‘homos, ‘homu la ‘flame’ and tukero tsu'ke'lo ‘apply (imp.)', 
the whole (allowing for omission of aocusative o after homura, possible in very 
informal speech) signifying ' set fire (to) ’, ‘light up ’. see $ 10]. HONTOH really 


1 Lam told that dara-dan, apparently from this word, was used by Kansai geisya some thirty 
years ago for ‘rich man’, 
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[S-J. hontoo ‘hpn:'to: k: f]. HOTEL [see 8 1]. HOUSE [see § 1]. IOHI, ITOHY, 
ITOHI [one. S-J. ss "tgl —]. ITOHY BOO HIGH YACKOO one hundred boos, 
L. RIO ' 1 yen’, IUKOORAH, IKOORAH how much f [J. tkura 'i ko le]. IT SUITS 
five [J. tutu i'tsurtso, tsu'tsu]. JAPAN [see § 1]. JIGGY JIG, 316865-31, 
_ JIGGY JIGGY [earlier ed., according to Diésy, 316-310, Diósy JIGI-JIG] be quick ; 
hurry !; to hasten [also, according to the examples given, ‘ get me quickly’, 
“quick (a.)’, ' near(est) ', ‘ quickly’, ‘shortly’. see 8 9]. KAMMY paper [J. 
kami 'kemi]. KASHY cakes [S-J. kasi 'kæ'p ير‎ F]. KASS (umbrella, sunshade. 
J. kasa 'ka,ss]. KATOHIMAS to make a profit by any transaction mercantile 
or otherwise [J. katimasu 'katgi'masg ‘win, gain the advantage’. of. -mas]. 
KIMMONO clothes [J. kimono 'kmono. of. MONO]. EINSATZ ['gold note’. 
SJ. kinsatu 'kim:'setsur 4r XL]. EIREHN clean [see 8 9]. KNEB [two. S-J. m 
ni, ni —. of. KE. JEW, K. JEW BAN]. K. BOOS two boos. KNHH JEW twenty [S-J. 
nizyuu 'ni'(d)go:, 'ni'(d)gu: — +. of. KNEB, E. J. BAN]. K. J. DORA twenty 
dollars. JEW BAN [No. 20. S-J. nizyuuban 'ni'(d)g'bag: — j+ 26. 
of. KNEE JEW]. K. J. B. HOTEL ‘the Grand Hotel’. [KOMIYA, see comm HERE.] 
KOMMYSAN [lady. J. kamsson 'kumi'sæn: ‘ mistress (of the house) ’, used chiefly 
(of women of lower middle class and below) where E. would have ‘ Mrs. ——’. 
of. SAN]. KONO [this. J. kono 'kono]. KOOKSAN cook [see $ 9 and of. SAN]. 
KOONG-EE, KOONGER nail [J. kugi 'kogi ‘nail (for fastening—not of finger) °]. 
KOONI [see ATCHERA K.]. KOORAH godown, or place to store paokages [J. kura 
'kola, homonym of following]. KOORAH, KOORA saddle [J., homonym of 
preceding]. KOOROMAR carriage [J. kuruma 'kolu,ma ‘wheel; wheeled 
vehicle; rickshaw]. KOOROY, KUROY [black. J. kurot 'ko'loi] KOTO, 
KOTOR [see ONADGE KOTŒ]. KUROY [see KooBOY] KURRUMBOH gentleman 
of colour [J. Æuronbo{o) ku'‘lom:'ho:, |ku'lom:,bo “negro |. LAMPO [lamp, 
see § 9]. MADO [window. J. mado ‘ma do]. MAR horse [J. uma m:'ma (luma). 
Bracketed pronunciation is becoming common, but I doubt if it obtained 
when the lingo was in use. of. HIGH HIGH M.]. M. GIN RIOKY-PSHAW two-wheeled 
pony carriage. MAR KRY firewood [J. maki 'mwki]. MAR KEY TOBAOCO [cigar, 
see § 9]. MARO MARO [Diósy, also MARU MARU] to pass, to walk, to be not at 
home [see § 12]. [-MAS J. -masu ‘maso (‘neutral’ form, aff, of ‘polite’ v. 
guff.). of. AKEMAS, ARIMAS, KATOHIMAB, NABIMAS, WALK-ARIMAS, YAKEMAS, 
-MASEN.] [-MABHN, -MASING J. -masen ma'sen: (‘neutral ' form, neg., of ' polite’ 
v. Buff.). of. ARIMASEN, WALK-ARIMASEN ; though not listed, there could also 
be formed by rule AKEMASEN, KATOHIMASEN, NARIMASEN, YAKEMASEN, from 
AKEMAS, oto. (Bee -MAB).] MATTY Wait! [J. mate 'ma'te (imp.) or matte 'mmt:te 
(participle or suspensive form, used also, chiefly by women, in imp. sense)]. 
M. TOKY stop watch. MEATS three [J. mittu ‘imtiteu]. MERDS water [J. misu 
'mi(d)ru]. MEONITOBI [to-morrow. S-J. myoomiii 'mjoo'nitn Hj H]. MINNER 
MINNER all [J. minna )' strengthened ' form of mina) 'minma, 'min: ng, repeated]. 
MOH 8EOSH [a little more. J. mo(o)-sukos 'mo(™)sqr'kog.. cf. SKOSHE]. MON 
gate [E-J. mon mon: PH]. MONO [thing. J. mono ‘mono. of. ABAKEMONO, 
ATO M., CABERRA M., KIMMONO]. MOODS CASHEY difficult [J. muzukass 
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'mo(d)rurkr'gii] MOOSE ME [Diósy says MOOSINIH was used by foreigners, 
ie. non-J.] a woman [J. musume 'musurme ‘girl, daughter']. MOOTS six 
[J. malu 'mot:tsu] HOTTY KOY bring [J. motte-kot 'mpt:te'koi (imp.)] NAI 
[see NIGH]. NAMMAI [name. J. namas 'ne'mae, 'ne'mae] N. KAMMY card, 
NANG HYE, KANGHYE long [J. nagas 'nw'pai]. N. E. BOTO ‘a long boat’, N. B. 
CHAPEAU stove pipe hat, NaNGHYH KOONGI [long (finger) nails], N. z. 
TOKEY '(for) a long time’. NANKINSAN, KANKHENRAN [a Chinese. J. for the 
Ch. city BY JX (Nanking) 'nan:'kim: and san (see BAN). Though I have not 
come across this usage, it may well be (or have been) J.J). NANNATS seven 
[J. nanaiu ngne tso, ne'nætsv]. MANNY, NANNHY what’ [J. nam 'na nl]. 
N. BEL OH ‘what colour’, N. goves [what sort of a house], N. sto ‘who’, 
“any one’, N. TOKEY ‘ what time’. NARIMAS [become. J. narimasu 'neli'masy, 
cf. MAS]. NEIGH DAN price [J. ne and SJ. dan EF, 'ne'deom:]. NIGH, NAI No 
(J. nas nai ‘there is not’ and also -nas (neg. v. suff.) nm or nai according to 
phonetic constitution of v. to which it is affixed. Besides ita use for ‘No’, 
NIGH negatived all verbe except those ending in -mas by simply coming after 
the ‘all purposes ’ form (for the lingo). In J., nat corresponds to “No” only 
in answer to the question whether something existe, and the suff. is affixed to 
a special “base” of the v.]. NIN BOAKER coolio [8-J. #insoku 'nim'soku A Æ]. 
NUM WUN [firsb, most, best, see 8 D]. N. W. ABOORAH the best oil, N. w. SHTO 
the best of men, N. w. SINDOE the Captain, N. w. YOUR A SHEE [something 
exceptionally nice]. OBEE girth [J. obi 'o bi]. OH [‘ accusative’ particle. 
J. o, 9 or o according to phonetic constitution of word it ‘ governs’. Except 
for BAOK HARRY, this is the only particle in any of Atkinson’s examples, and 
it oocurs only once. (BAOK HARRY may not be & particle in fact although 
bakari is.) I think this one use of OH should be regarded as a lapse from lingo 
into standard J.J. OH CHAR tea [J. o and S-J. tya 3, n'tsal. 0. 0. OHOBBER 
CHOBBHB STO tea inspector. OH KASHY ridiculous or laughable [J. okustt 
\0'keo'git]. OH MY you; yours [J. omae ,o'mae ‘ you’). o. M. MAR your horse, 
0. M. OH CHAR your tea, O. M. TEMPO your penny. OH TERROR church [J. o-tert 
,o'tela ‘ (Buddhist) temple’. Etym. of tera uncertain]. OH YOU hot water 
[J. o-yu ,o' jur]. OHIO [Diósy OHAYO] Good day ; Good evening ; Good morning ; 
How do you do? [J. o-hagoo ,o'hajo: ‘Good morning!’ (< ‘it is early ")]. 
OKER, OKI big [J. ook 'o"™ iit]. 0. ABOONEYE PON PON earthquake, OKI AKINDO 
“an influential man’, 0. aan GHE ‘a large fire’, o. casam [a very fresh wind]. 
ONADGE KOT, ONADGE KOTOR the same [J. onazs ,o'nagi, ,o'nedxi ‘ the same’ 
qualifying koto ‘koto ' affair, fact, act, thing ' (as in ‘ come to the same thing ’). 
The a is probably due to the printer]. OOSHER, OOSHIE beef [J. ust 'ogi ‘ ox ']. 
O. CHEE CHER fresh milk, o. OK omar beef tea. 0080 mistaken [J. uso 'urso 
‘what is without substance, untruth ”]. OTOKO [male person, chap. J. otoko 
,o'toko, 'oto ko]. PAN bread [J. pan (< Port. pão or Sp. pan)]. PARRA PARRA, 
PARA-PARA boil[v.] [see $ 12]. PIGGY carry off; clear the table; get out of 
the road ; take away ; to remove [see § 7]. POMPOM, POM POM, PON PON hammer 
[v.] [J. ponpon 'pom:'pos: echo word expressive of series of thuds or bangs]. 
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PUMGUTZ [Diósy BORKOTS] punishment [see 8 12]. BIO [old coin equated with 
newer en ‘yen’. 8-J. ryoo ljoo Wi]. 20801200 [candle. S-J. roosoku 'lo*"'sokur, 
'lo'T'soko WB Hg]. ROW KU aix [E-J. roku 'lokwr 7%]. BAOKY [alcoholic drink. 
J. sake ‘woke, of. BEHR 8., SQUARE-FAOE 8.]. SAMMY cold [J. samut 'sa'mwii, 
a subjective a.” signifying a general chilled feeling; when qualifying name 
of anything regarded as causing such a feeling, corresponds to ‘ cold ' but only 
in sense of ‘ chilling ”]. 8. MEEDS cold water. SAK [after names equivalent to 
* Mr.', ‘Mrs’, ‘ Miss’; after other words Shows they refer to persons. J. san, 
sex: or sam: depending on word it is suffixed to, hon. personal suff. cf. BABY 8., 
BOHM 8., BOSAN, DOCTORSAN, DONNYSON, REJIN B. HAHDYKESAN, KOMMYBAN, 
KOOKSAN, NANKINSAN]. JONES-SAN Mr. Jones. SABAH plate [J. sara 'ssla]. 
[SARAMPAN, see SHRAMPAN.] SUREEN [see § 1]. SELLY [auction. J. sers sli]. 
8. SHTO auotioneer. SENDO [see SINDOE]. SERAMPAN [and ? BARAMPAN] to break 
[see 8 7]. 8. FUNEY HIGH KIN DONNYSON marine insuranoe surveyor. SHABONE 
soap [J. syabon 'gs'bom: (< Port. sabão or Bp. jabén)]. SHE BUYER theatre 
[J. sbat ,g'bal] SHERBATOHY [seo HERBATONY]. SHEMERRO, SHE MERRO 
[shut. J. simero 'gime'lo (imp.). of. AKERRO]. SHIN DANJI, SHIN DAN JEE dead 
[see § 12]. 8. D. OOSHIE ABAKEMONO ghosts of departed cattle. N.B.—This 1s 
purely a legal technicality. [I cannot elucidate this.] SHIN NOSÉY flat iron [J. hinosi 
'hji'nogi, 'e'nogl, common low-class Tookyoo pronunciation 'g'nog!] SHIROY 
white [also ‘shirt’. J. sirot loi ‘ white’. see § 12]. s. MONO starch [n.]. 
SHTO [see STO]. SIOK-SIOK illness [also ‘ill’. see § 5]. SIGH OH Yes [J. sayoo 
r9! jo, “rejo: ' go, (it is) as you say ']. SIGH OH NARROW Goodbye [J. sayo(d)nara 
'gujo(:)'na.Je, 'ssjo!'nala] SIN TURKEY laundryman [8-J. seniaku W M 
‘washing (clothes)’ and J. ya ‘tradesman’, 'senr'takur ja]. SINDOR, SENDO 
[boatman. SJ. sendoo 'sen:'doo WY} GE]. SOROR [earlier ed. SINJO (= send), 
Diósy SHINJÓ give [SJ. sineyoo ‘gum:'go:, ‘gm:'dgo: 38 عل‎ “presenting (to a 
superior)’, a self-depreciatory (° neg. hon.’) word. see § 12]. SITOHI seven 
[S-J. siti m'tgi +]. SKOSHE, SKOSHER, SKOSH little [judging from the examples, 
it was used, like ite J. original, as adv., ‘a little’. J. sukosi sv'kogi ' & little ’. 
of. MOH SKoSH]. [SLATS, see STATS]. 80 80 to sew, to mend or make clothes 
[see § 1]. [BQUARE-FAUR SAOKY (2nd ed.) hollands, see § 9 and cf. BEER BACKY, 
BACKY.] START HERE tailor [J. sitateya gj'tate je]. STATS [earlier ed. SLATS, 
1 mp. in Now Quarterly M.] two [J. huiatu év'tætsu, also ‘incorrectly’ 
. 6o'tert:tsur]. STO, SHTO a man [J. hito cj'to, ‘incorrectly ' but frequently g'to. 
of. ACHEERA 8., DAM YOUR EYE 8., YAKKAMASH'SHTO]. STOATS one [J. Attotu 
gi'to,teo, ‘incorrectly’ but frequently g'to,teo]. 8. SINDOB one boatman. 
TAOK EYE [high, expensive. J. takai tekar).  TAOK SAN, TAOKSAN [Diósy 
TAISAN (== much, very)] much [also ‘ very '. see 8 12]. TACKSAN HANASH BOSAN 
officiating priest, TAOKSAN SAMMY [very cold]. TAD SOONER reins [J. tazuna 
'texurna, 'tadrur ne]. TADIGHMA [seo TODIR-MAR]. [TAIBAN, see TACK BAN]. 
TATES [only in T. YAKEMAS ‘fry’ (v.). I suppose this to be S-J. tetu "tetsur HA 
‘iron’, taken from fetu-nabe ‘ iron pan °]. TEMPO penny [S-J. tenpoo 'tem:'po: "X 
£g, abb. of tenpoo-sen ‘ Tenpoo coin (a coin first minted in T. era, 1830-1843) ’]. 
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TENT SAM [the sun. SJ. ientoo R 3M and J. sama, 'ten:'to:'se ms]. T. 8. 
Kass umbrella (sun) TODIE-MAR, TO DIE MAR, TADIGHMA immediately— 
Todie-mar +s more correctly translated as “ eventually ”, “ when st answers my 
purpose”. Grammatical students assert that tt means “never”. [J. tadaima 
'tsda'1,ms, ,te'daimw]. TOE [door. J. to to]. TOE ten [J. too too]. TOKEY time 
[J. toks 'toki]. TOKORO [place. J. tokoro 'toko lo]. TOKY [time-pieoe. S-J,” 
(irreg.) tokes 'to'ke: H$ fF]. TOMANGO, TOMAGO eggs [J. tamago 'tema no, 
'tema,jo]. TONGS cabinet [presumably SJ. tansu 'tan:'eu W£ 4 “J.-style 
chest of drawers']. TORY chicken [J. tori 'toli] TWO PEESH [2nd ed. TWO 
PESH, f mp.] two [see $ 5]. WALE-ABIMAS [understand. J. wakarimasu 
w*$'kali'masu ‘ be understood, be clear (to hearer or reader) '. of. -MAs]. WALK- 
ARIMASEN, WALE-ARIMASING not to understand [J. wakarimasen we'kali ma sen: 
(neg. of preceding). of. -MASHN]. [WASH-BOY (earlier ed.) laundry-man. see 
5 2.] WATARKNHEH, WATARKSHE, WATARKOOSH’ I [Note to last of these forms :] 
this latter is only used by owners of coal mines and millionaires [J. watakuss 
W*'takurgl I cannot elucidate the note.] w. BOTO our boat, W. OABBRRA 
MONO my hat, w. HOUSE ‘home’ [adv.], w. MAR my horse. WATARKSHER 
DOMO, WATARKOOSH DOMO mine or ours [J. as for preceding +- domo, , 
cwe'takgsl'domo “we, us’; domo is a pluralizing, self-depreointory (‘ neg. 
hon.’) suff.]. WREDY [come (imp.). J. oide o'wide ‘ coming, going, being present’, 
hon. form used primarily as participle or as suspensive form, but by women 
algo in imp. sense]. WORRY [earlier ed. WORE-REWY] bad [J. warus 'wa'lwiL 
cf. AM BUY w.]. YACHTS eight [J. yatiu 'jat:tsur]] YAH DIE OH [expressing 
repugnance or rejection. J. iya da yo '1j8,d jo, frequently becoming 'je'* dw Jo, 
‘ja du jo]. YAKEMAS roast [v.] [J. yakimasu 'jeki'maso. of. OHAMPONE, -MAB, 
TATES] YAKKAMASH’SHTO ambassador [J. yakamasii 'jeka mesi ‘fussy’ 
qualifying hito (see &ro)]. YOTES four [J. yottu 'jot:tsw]. YOUR A SHEF, YOUR 
A SHE all right; good [J. gorom 'jolo'gb] Y. = iind QE 
Y. A. 8. OHEESA EYE OURIO ‘ some nice small curios’ 


NOTES ON CERTAIN OF THE WORDS, ARRANGED IN SECTIONS ACCORDING TO 
THEIR PROBABLE SOURCE 


$ 1. Standard English 

CHARMS, COME BACK, COME HERE (dog), CONSUL, CURIO, DORA (dollar), 
DRUNKY (or DRUNKY DRUNKY, drunk), HOTEL, HOUSE, JAPAN, SCRENN, SO 80 
(sew), and WASH (in WASH-BOY) are all clearly from E. and, in the absence 
of evidence for a special connection with any dialect (“ consul” and ‘ oulio ', 
for ‘ curio ”, at least are found also m P.E.), had best be regarded as from st. E., 
&ny distortion of form or sense being ascribed to lingo speakers. 

CHARMS, OURIO, DBUNKY, 80 80, seem to have left no permanent trace in J. 
(tsawmu ‘charm’ is recognized as a J. word, but only as attraction or spell, 
not as talisman. Doronken ‘drunken man’, now obs., is recorded; but can 
hardly be from DRUNKY ; I suspect an unrecorded lingo *bRUNKEN. Kywuno 
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‘curio ' is in BSD., but that means little. CHARMS and OURIO, as well as SCREEN, 
are likely to have been chiefly dealers’ words, without general currency.) 

sy kur lium: 'soreen' is recognized, but its chief use is for cinema screen, ` 
and there may not be continuity with the lingo. 

COME HERE represente and is the origin of J. kame 'ka,me * dog of W. breed ’, 
now practically obs. The cynophilist’s imperative may have been mistaken 
for & vocative, but it could have been put to use as a name without any mis- 
understanding. 

“Consul”, ‘dollar’, ‘hotel’, ‘house’, ‘Japan’, have all been borrowed 
by J. and should probably be regarded as having entered through the lingo. 
"kom:solg! (used also for the Roman official, but in that sense no doubt 
a separate literary borrowing) and (d)ge'pæn: are hardly in general J. use, 
though recognized by dictionaries. 'da le(:) and 'dolu are both used for dollar, 
the former chiefly for the monetary unit of foreign trade in lingo times. 'ho'telg 
is the normal word for a W.-style hotel. 'hgosu is widely known, but chiefly 
used in compounds (e.g. ‘he"#sm'kli pe: ‘ housekeeper "). 

'kom:'bek:ku or ‘kam:'bekko (< OOME BACK) seems to have escaped 
J. dictionary- makers, but is not uncommon, being used (verbalized by suru) 
either to show off a knowledge of E. or to facilitate a foreigner’s understanding. 

Uossyu ‘wash’ is in BSD., but is little used, except perhaps in names of 
toilet preparations. MKZ. gives ur'wpg:'ggzju ‘washing’ with the laundry 
senses, but it is uncommon ; it may possibly have a connection with the lingo 
WASH-BOY. ; 1 


8 2. Overseas English 
BOY (alone and in WasH-BOY, which seems to have given place later to 
SIN TURKEY) is from overseas E. There oan hardly be doubt that boot (or, 
with san suffixed, 'boo1'san:, ‘bor wi'sen:), the normal word for waiter, ship’s 
steward, eto., entered J. through the lingo. 


§ 3. Eastern English 

AMAH.—0Of ‘amah ’, HJ. saya: ‘A wet nurse, used in Madras, Bombay, 
China, and Japan. It is Port. ama (comp. German and Swedish amme).' 
The currenoy of AMAH in the lingo was no doubt helped by the existence of 
J. ama 'a me (< Sans. amba, Pali amma, but proximately from Ch.) ‘nun’, 
used also as term of abuse for any woman; and probably also, to a lesser 
degree, of its homonym signifying (woman) diver. aman would almost certainly 
have suggested the first if not the second of these words to the Japanese, the leas 
literate of whom may have apprehended the two J. words as special uses of 
one underlying ‘ word’ (actually non-existent) for woman, and so have taken 
AMAH for yet another special use. Ama (< AMARE), a perfect homonym of the 


1 ' Kanagaki-Robun ' has konsyuru (showing palatalization of the s) and puta into the mouth 
of an uneducated J. girl the distortion konsiroo (t "kon: s1'10:)—GN BZ. i, p. 28, bottom, L 8. 
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other two J. words, is now fully acclimatired in J. DGK., wrongly no doubt,! 
treats it as a special use of ama ‘nun’; sub-entry reads (tnsn.): In Yokohama 
and other open poris J. nursematds employed by foreigners are at present called 
ams. There is no abusive significance. Though rightly an appellation of young 
women, 44 is used also of adults. (This age stipulation seems to rest on some 
misapprehension.) MKZ. derives the word from Eastern E. amah ', equated 
with p DW (characters no doubt applied first in China), and defines (tnan.) : 
woman servant employed by a foreign resident in China or Japan. Neither ‘ amah ? 
nor ite J. equiv. sa now used in Japan is limited to nursemaids; a native 
(or Chinese, etc.) woman servant in a Westerner's household, even a childless 
one, is 80 called. ‘ Wet nurse’ seems to have been too narrow from the first 
for the range of the word in Japan. 


8 4. Indian English and/or Pidgin English 
H-J.'s derivn. of ‘ bobbery ''from a cry of grief in Hindustani (Hindi) 
has been generally accepted. BoBBERY, though the same word, may well have 
reached the lingo from P.E., to which Atkinson ascribed it. No known trace 
left in J. 


8 D. Pidgin English 

NUM WUN and TWO PERSH are undoubtedly from P.E. In P.E. “number 
one, numpa one ' = first-class, excellent, which agrees well with uses of NUM 
- WUN. Its acceptance by J.-speakers would have been helped by practically 
identical uses of 8-J. «iban, — #f, literally “No. 1’. Dropping of 2nd syll. of 
‘number ’ in the lingo form points to purely oral transmission through careless 
E. pnunon. Current J. 'nam:,ba:'weem ‘ No. 1’, also ‘ the speaker (the Ist pers.)’, 
may or may not be connected with the lingo expression. TWO PERSH representa 
‘two pieces’ with normal J. palatalization of s before 1 or 1 and devoicing of 
this final vowel. Tte use has left no trace. ('t(s)u'™'piisy for a type of woman's 
dress is clearly unconnected.) 

SIOK-SIOK should be ascribed to P.E. on account of its range of sense (one 
of Atkinson’s examples is BOTO 8-8. ARIMAS ‘ The boat appears crank’). PASS. 
gives to ‘sick’ in P.E. the sense “out of order; out of repair’ (reminiscent 
of sense ‘ disabled ’ which ‘ sickman ° has according to H-J. in ‘ sepoy patois ’). 
The reduplication I have not found recorded outside the lingo. It may be 


1 Despite tho near certainty that both words are ultimately of ‘ nursery ’ origin (as is‘ nun’, 
JL, VIII, $ 8). Tho" (woman) diver’ word is apparently of other provenance, from an old word 
ama ' see". The main steps seem to have been: (1) formation of compound, amabito ' see person ', 
ie. ‘fisherman’; (2) desuetude of ama ‘sea’, though the compound remained and (8) came 
to be apprehended as corresponding to, and not only signifying as a whole, ‘ faher-man ' (without 
sex impHoation) ; (4) dropping of -bito ‘ person, man’ and use of ama as ‘fisher’. The transition 
route to the specialization ‘ (woman) diver ’ is not quite clear, but ‘ sea persons’, ° fishermen’, 
‘fishers’, probably always included divers for ahell-flah. The word is now chiefly used of pear! 
divers (almost all women), and confusion with ama ‘nun’ may quite likely have played some 
part in producing the specialisation. 
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that J. 'ho™mm'gicky ‘home-sick(ness)’ and 'lefu'gükko, 'lebur'gikiko 
‘love-sick(neas)’, now oommón, owe something to the lingo; .'glk:ko 
itself is hardly in general use. (BSD. records it = ' sick’ or ‘ sickness’, with 
a special use by girl students for the menses. Tt also gives sikkunesu ( < sickness) 
with senses: (1) illness, (2) abnormality, derangement, irregularity, (3) the 
menses; where sense (2) looks like a continuation of the P.E.-Imgo extension, 
but may be due to translating from an E. dictionary—Century Dictionary 
for instance includes ‘ A disordered, distracted, or enfeebled state of anything ’. 
Anyway, stkkunesu is not, I think, in general use.) 


§ 6. Pidgin English and/or Beach la Mar 
BYNEBAI probably came from P.E. (PESS. spelling, ‘ by'mby ’ as well as 
* by and by’), but forms of ' by and by’ are common throughout the Pacific 
(JL.), e.g. bamba (AL., p. 229). No trace left in J. 


‘ § 7. Malay 

PIGGY seems almost certainly to be, as Diósy says, from Malay pérgi ‘ go’. 
Where and how the development of sense took place is presumably part of 
a long story about the use of Malay as a lingua franca. The main question for 
us is whether J. peke ‘no good, eto.’ still slang, or trade jargon (HMZ., for 
example, says [£ngn.] : as a trade term in Yokohama and Koobe, used of breaking- 
aff of negotiations and refusal to accept goods by the buyer, chiefly a foreign firm) 
comes from the lingo word. Various derivns. are offered for peke, of which 
Ch. puko Æ FJ and the Malay word are the most popular. DGK. records, 
presumably endorsing, opinion of Niimura-Izuru that of the two thé Malay 
derivn. is the more probable, and quotes a work of 1864 (Yokohama-miyage) 
as follows (tngn.) : The word peke +s applied io dislike, throwing things away, 
dismissing a person, being in the way, breaking off trade negotiations, eto. The 
identity with uses of PIGGY is obvious, and it seems almost certain that piaay 
is the proximate source of peks. 

SERAMPAN (BARAMPAN, in spoof name of newspaper from which Atkinson 
' quotes’ a notice of his pamphlet, presumably represents the same word) 
is only very doubtfully from Malay. Malay sérampang is ‘ fish spear, harpoon’ ; 
in Batavia, according to Crawfurd’s Malay-K. dictionary, sarampang (probably, 
he says, the same word) is used as v., ‘to throw a wooden javelin; to pelt 
with a stick’. Connection with SERAMPAN ‘to break’ is far from obvious, 
though this sense could conceivably have developed from the Batavian v. 


.In one exariple SERAMPAN is used as n., viz. CHEESE EYE (small) s. = ‘ pistol’. 


This would be understandable if the ‘ fish spear’ sense.in Malay had been 
generalized into ‘weapon’. But all this is speculation. 

Diésy gives sARAMPAN as from Malay, but with sense ' Boat (sampan)’ | 
In view of Atkinson’s many examples where the sense is clearly ' break’ or 
f be broken ' (and the one pistol example), we must assume, I think, that here 
Dióey was adrift. ae - 
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No J. dictionary Beems to inolude any word resem 
I am told that se lmm:'pem: is used in Nagasaki in plu 
‘come to nothing, be a fiasco, be drawn (of a game, 
What looks like a form of the same word (saranpaa) oc 
' Kanagaki-Robun's' Agura-nabe. This range of sen 
have developed from that of ‘ broken’. 

Obviously, without more data, both origin and fate 
obscure. 


8$ 8. French 
CHAPEAU is olearly the Hr; word, but whether it wa 
lingo by Frenchmen, or, having entered J. by another : 
from J.-speakers seems uncertain. Both ‘gæp:po and 
though now obsolescent in st. J. (DGK., inexplicably, 
the correct form and the former as a corruption of it 


5 9. Compounds and Miztures of Japanese 
(incduding English Slang and Pidgin. 

BABY BAN, BRER HAOKY, DAM YOUR EYE STO, DOOTORS/ 
FACE BAOKY, are all simple compounds of E. and .ل‎ 
(aa well as "be,bir) remains in J. 'bilu, 'brrilur, now the 
may be from Du. or Ger. bier; 'bi je is recorded, but i 
proper name 'bija'hoolo ' beer-hall', and may or may r 
the lingo use. Compound corresponding to BEER SACK 
vous EYE sro for British or American sailor (similarit 
goddam, godon, has been pointed out by Jespersen, JL. : 
left no trace. Nor apparently has sQUARR-FAOR SACK 
HOMURA SQUARE OH, see Š 10). ‘Square-face ’ is a wide 
a gin bottle and/or ita contente. 'dokuo'tolu is recognized 
from Ger. Doktor ; dokutaa, based on the E. word, is in B, 
and may not be connected with the lingo use. "kurk:ko 
also 'kurk:ko'sax:) is recorded, but 'kok:ko('sam:)), > E 
(‘ Baby-san ’, ‘ doctor-san °’, and ' cook-san ’ live on in: 
residents in Japan, but that is a different matter.) 

BOTO is oertainly from E. ‘boat’, but 'booto now 
a rowing-boat, may well have entered J. independently 
1879, notes that it had been adopted by the J. Navy) a 
underlie Boro equally with the E. word. 

CHOBBER OHOBBER ‘food, sustenance, tasting’, asc 
P.E., presents difficulties, attested P.E. form being “oh 
that ‘chow chow’ reminded J. hearers of their < 
‘tga, bo'tseə bo, expressive (DN K.) of (1) stirring a liquid, ( 


1 QNB”. 1, p. 4, middle, 1. 7 : Hotoke no gokai (Jr MR) sarawspaa ; à 
(of a half-told tale) Ato wa saranpaa mi nie, 
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esp. tea-soaked rice. (They are ‘ paddled’ from basin to mouth with chop- 
sticks.) [Diósy has: “ Chabu-chabu (vulgar). Gruel.” (The Pidgin-English 
‘chow-chow.) —but sense of ‘gruel’ for tyabutyabu is not confirmed by J. 
dictionaries; Diósy may have misapprehended sense (2)] At any rate, a 
vulgar word tyabuiyabu appeared, now obe., signifying eating or having a meal 
(1898-9 KNI.), and it is this, I suppose, which E.-speaking users of the lingo 
expressed a8 CHOBBER CHOBBER. (The sense may have fluctuated in the lingo, 
E.-speakers generally favouring ‘ food ’ and J.-speakers ‘ eating or imbibing ’.) 
Possibly Japanese then followed lead of E.-speakers, reflecting tendency to 
use single ‘ chow ’ in coll. E. instead of P.E. ‘ chow chow ’, and said only *tyabu 
(== *onoBBER). At any rate, compounds appeared with single tyabu: t.-das 
(see ووم‎ in glossary) ‘cheap meal table’, t.-gi (gi ‘ wear’) ‘dinner jacket’ 
(1921 KNI.; now obs.), and t.-ya (ya ‘ house ’) ‘ cheap W.-style eating-house ’. 
Proposed derivas. of this tyabu from Ch. ahofu af BR or chafan 2k fix, or from 
‘chopsuey’ (last two, DGK.) all seem less probable, and 'chop-suey is 
impossible unless that word is considerably older than OED.'s earliest, quota- 
tion (1904). * Tyabu-das’ eons peculiar to Kantoo (° sippoku-das ' in Kansai and 
Kyuusyuu). ' Tyabu-ya ' first applied to an establishment started by two men 
with Dutch names from America (ZTI.), remained designative of a Yokohama 
speciality. (The establishments only later developed into brothels.) Everything 
seems to point to W. associations for tyabu rather than Ch. (though my implied 
order of appearance of the various words needs confirmation). 

JIGGY JIG, JIGGY JIGGY, Jia-Jie.—Didsy gives the origin as jikin (Le. SJ. 
ziki fi and J.m). H-J. has: ‘ Jiggysiggy, adv. J. equiv. for “ make haste | " 
The Ch. syllables chiA-chih, given as the origin, mean “straight, straight |” 
Qu. "right ahead " 1 (Bp. Moule)” (Evidently Bp. Moule had been given 
H D. as the origin, though a repeated sik: is not a normal J. usage.) Part of 
the range of sense of the lingo word (words 1) agrees with that of zs (ns), 
but not the idea of'hastening, or the imp. use.” Commonest sense of sikt (ns) 
is ‘straight away, directly’; zw is also used somewhat like ‘ directly’ in 
* directly opposite ”, a further development giving the sense of ‘ near ' > ‘ quite 
(near)'. I suggest that an E.-speaker, hearing a Japanese reply ‘ Zeki!’ or 
‘ Zaki ni | ’ -when requested to do something, was reminded of the E. word- 
cluster ‘jig’ and ita associates, more particularly ‘jig-a-jig’ and ‘jig-jig’, 
and so slightly misconstrued the J. reply as ‘ (I will) be quick’. OED. says of 
'jig-a-jig ', ‘imitative word(s) expressing reiteration or alternation of light, 
short, jerky movements’; DSU. gives it as a low word for sexual intercourse, 

* v. from c. 1840, n. from o. 1900’, but states also, ‘In the 1840's there was . 

a stroet ballad entitled Jig Jig to the Hiring’ ad aers surely aio Beng 1 
‘hasten’, even if the primary reference is to jerky progress (af. slang ‘ put 
a jerk into it’ = be quick). JIGGY 316 (or at least that aspect of it which 
cannot be equated with siks) seems to have left no trace in J. 

EIREHN, though primarily E. ‘clean’, may owe something, I suggest, to 
S-J. kirai ddp. Mb, esp. in Aires né (suru) and ksrei ne (naru) 'ki'le: n1 . . . ‘ (make 
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become) clean’, though it is doubtful whether evidence of such connection 
could be found. kg'lii'nij mu is now the normal J. for dry cleaning, but it 
may not have been influenced by the lingo word. 
. LAMPO certainly represents E. ‘lamp’, but 'læm:py is so widely diffused 
in J. (with a slang use for ‘ bald head ’) that I wonder whether it may not have 
entered independently of the lingo and so have a claim to underlie LAwPO 
“along with the E. word. : 

MAR KEY TOBAOOO was no doubt a compound of J. and E. elementa to 
E.-speaking users of the lingo, though pure J. to J.-speakers, 'mekj'ta ba ko 
(tabako < 1 Bp. tabaco), ‘ cigar’ or ‘ cigarette’, now usually the latter. 


$10. English Slang Translated into Japanese 

HAHDYKBBAN, literally ‘tooth carpenter’, looks like a tnen. of ‘fang 
carpenter ', slang for ‘dentist’ in Australian E. (AL., p. 182). This does not 
prove, of course, that an Australian or anyone with Australian connections 
is responsible for it, smoe ‘fang carpenter’ may possibly have been more - 
widely diffused in coll. E. (and AL. gives no date for its first use in Australia), 
No remaining trace in J. [Bee Addendum, p. 823.] 

My equating of HOMURA squaRa OH with J. Aomura (0) tukero is uncertain, 
but I think probable. I suggest that a J. mispronunciation of 8QUARE (which 
offers special difficulty to J. tongues) in the older name, SqUARR-FACR BACKY, 
turned it into tukeru tsy'kelu ‘apply’, with special uses as ‘set’ (in ‘set 
light to’, ‘set fire to’) and ‘put on’ (in ‘put on the light ’—or did this use 
come in only with electricity 1); that an E.-speaking wag who knew tukeru 
(1 Atkinson himself) was reminded by this of ' strike-fire ' (= gm, OED. ; also 
EDD. quotes from a work of 1848 in W. Yks. dial.: ‘A sup 8 tea we a drap 
a strike-fire in it’), and went on to elaborate HOMURA SQUARE OH (homura 
tukero) as an approx. tnan. (Tukero is imp.; iukeru, the ‘ dictionary form ’.) 
One snag is that Áomura is an uncommon word, hardly heard in speech, but - 
I suppose that our wag used a dictionary or word-list. HOMURA SQUARE OH 
seams to have left no hangover in J. 


$11. Japanese, 1 Influenced by Australian ‘ Pidgin’ ^ 
. CABERRA MONO.—Primarily J. kaburimono 'kwburJi'mono, "kebu, Ji'mono 
* head-gear, head-dress ’, perhaps owing something to-the more analytio 
kaburu mono kes'burlo ‘mono ‘thing (mono) to wear on the head’. Can the 
distortion possibly have been influenced by Australian native word o words 
- for head, used in Australian ‘ pidgin ', oabboora, cobbera, cobbra, kobbera (AL., 
pp. 222, 307 wrongly indexed as 367, 116 note, 222, respectively) 1 


5 12. Japanese (including Japanese Slang) 

The provenance of Bom sAN is doubtful It appears only once in the , 
pamphlet, in B. 8. KOORAH (KooRAH ‘presumably ‘ godown, or place to store 
packages "), being the first of two renderings of ° foreign cemetery ’ (the other 


` 
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i8 ERJIN BAN SHIN DAN JER TOKORO). One’s first thought is that BOHM may be. 


“the dead’ (BAN being the J. suff. san), However, the only possible original 
I have been able to find on this assumption is bong, from an aboriginal language, 


used apparently in Australian ‘ pidgin” for ‘dead’ or ‘die’; and, in spite-of - 


the other instances in which Australian influence may have operated 
(HAHDYKESAN, § 10; OABERRA MONO, Š 11), I cannot think it probable that 
BOHM representa bong. If there is no other evidence for thé existence of BOHM 
than ita one appearance in this pamphlet (and an earlier edition of the pamphlet 
might give conclusive evidence), I would suggest that it is probably a mp. 
for *BOE SAN, as an alternative spelling of BOSAN ' clergyman’. ‘ Olergyman's 
godown' might have ocourred to a member of a mercantile community as 
appropriate for ‘cemetery’, but I cannot find the idea elsewhere (EDD. 
- gives ' parson's barn’ in E. dial. with sense ‘a receptacle for anything ', but 
this is hardly specifio enough to suggest ‘cemetery °). In any case, it seems 
likely that there is no mention of ‘ foreign’ in BOHM (or *BOH) SAN KOORAH, 
which need not cause surprise a8 the foreign oemetery was probably the only 
one m Yokohama which the lingo would have had to deal with. - 

HIGH KIN.— The use of this word as ‘ see ’ in all contexts is a double solecism 
from the viewpoint of J. usage. Hasken is not strictly a v., but normally requires 
to be verbalized by the use of suru (or its “neg. hon.’ substitute tiasu), though 
it is true that in short sentences (equiv. to ‘ Let me have a look at . . .’) it can 


itself have verbal force. Further, as a self-depreciatory word, hatken can, - 


in general, be used only of the act of vision of oneself, or of a member of one’s 
own group (this latter when speaking to an outsider). The lingo misuse has 
left ita trace in J.: Agtken now has a recognised secondary use, limited to 
foreign-trade business, esp. the silk trade, for ‘inspecting goods ’, ‘inspection 
of a sample by buyer and seller ', with no self-depreciatory implication (though 
it requires the use of suru or ttasu for most of ite purely verbal uses). 

MARO MARO is probably a reduplication—due to E.-speakers, for the usage 
is not J.—of the ‘incorrect’ but common maoru 'me“lm (< mawaru 
mse'walu) ‘travel around’, eto. Dióey د‎ it is from mawaru. No trace of 
reduplication left in J. 

PARRA PABBA I assign to J. with na J. parapara ‘pa ls'pe.ls 
is an echo-word suggesting ' in separate largiah drops or dollops, or in separate 
grains’. The only possible link with ‘ boil ' that I can see is that, when boiling 
(or should it be steaming 1) sekthan (‘red rice ’, the festive mixture of rice and 
red beans) J. oooks often ' dollop ' (parapara kakeru) a little water on them with 
the hand; it is conceivable that some such use of porapara was taken by 
E.-speakers to mean boil. But if so, فوط‎ nas be Hels Hope فاا‎ 
for it. 

PUMGUTZ is also of uncertain provenance. Diésy’s entry reads: ' Bonkots 
(Yokohama). A thrashing. (Pure Japanese, chôchaku ; Aikinson's pumguts) ’. 
(Presumably suggestion is not that chôchabu is the same word, but only that 
it is an equiv. m good J.) Bonkotu or ponkotu is recorded in two J. dictionaries. 
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1921 ENI. has ponkoiu as a vulgar word with sense 
with the fist, (2) act or trade of slaughtering oxen, hc 
word is formed on the sound of striking (referring, I ta 
cf. romrom in Glossary). DOK. mentions bonkotu (und 
it was used by foreigners at open porta, eto., and gives exa 
(bonkoiu simeyoo), a pure bit of lingo—see SINJOR, bel 
with no reference; probable derivation is given as 
(from genko) ' fist (esp. as used to strike a person)”. N 
seems to me altogether convincing, and Atkinson’s 
bonkotu or ponkotu may have had some foreign original. 
well phonetically with Malay pungut, but it is a long 
the Malay word’s ‘pick up, take up, gather, glean, 
` punishment’. It will be noted for what it is worth 
wider than Diósy's or the J. dictionaries’ definitions. 
SHIN DANJL—J. slang. I am told that aindanes | 
humorous formation, of yose (‘ J. music-hall ") provenar 
by J. sinda 'gm:da ‘dead’-and SJ. danzi 'deom:'yi, ' 
fellow, chap’; the whole sounds like a learned S-J. w 
that of E. mook-Latin formations. (Another informa 
with the same sense.) ١ 
sHIROY calls for no comment when used as a. (J. sir 
as n. (= shirt) has very probably something to do with 
word for shirt is watsyatu (i.e. ‘white shirt’; syatu = ‘ vet 
resemblance between sirot and ‘ shirt’ might have led 1 
transfer. Or the link may be through sHrRoy MONO ' sta 
whether all shirts at the time were white. Possibly the 
lized all thinking about shirts. More sartorial knov 
before the etymological details can be ironed out. 
SINJOR, like HIGH KIN, is a double solecism from the 
Didsy’s entry may imply that he believed the usage 
Nagasaki. He says: ' Shinjó (pure Japanese). Resp 
by foreigners for “ give ” in every case. Foreigners who 
use a, vast number of Hizen idioms. I have a list of m: 
not think it relevant to this subjeot, so will not even mak: 
consulted do not record any abnormal use of sinzyoo 
example quoted under PUMGUTZH). I am told, however, 
sinzyoo is still regarded by J. sailors, eto., as the suitab 
‘give’ to use to foreigners; by another that Chin: 
1 That ‘ punishment’, even when corporal, was not limited t 
Griffis’s statements: ‘These men ['' a grievously large number ” « 
the army of hard-heads and civilixed boors in Japan, to whioh : 
furnishes recruits. . . . Fearful of spoiling cook, boy, or “ betts ” 
fist, boot, nor oane, In this species of brutality we bollove the vul, 
above ell the foreigners in the Hast’ (Mikado's Mmpire, p. 342). To 
* of Anglo-American solidarity, that a common J. slang term for a E 
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recent J. war stories as using "if |, to J. troops for “give” (imp.); and I 
have had it confirmed from the Ch. side that a word resembling SINJOR was used 
for “give” by J. troops in China. So th AE that this ard ef Toast lives on as 
real ‘ pidgin” Japanese. 

TACK BAN and TAÎSAN should perhaps be regarded as separate words, though 
they seem to have had the same uses. The first is primarily 8-J. takusan 
‘tekur'seom:, 'teko'sAm: ¥ [Ë ‘much’, and the second is vulgar J. tassan, 
chiefly ‘very’, but possibly also used as ‘much’. Diéey’s entry reads: 
‘Tatsan (Yokohama). Much, very. (Pure Japanese, ta€s0)'. But taisan 
(TAIBAN), though used in the lingo,* is older than it, DGK. quoting the word 
from & play by Tikamatu-Monzaemon. The use of iakusan (TAOK BAN) for 
“very” may be due entirely to lingo speakers, but I wonder whether it may 
not ooour in J. dial. (DGK. gives the etymology of tatsan as the tooin, i.e. Ch. 
pnunon., of the characters # IH, but why J.-speakers should adopt a Ch. 
paunen. of a word of their own is not explained. Is not tatsan more likely to 
be a ‘ mixture’, due to confusion by the illiterate of takusan with S-J. tatsoo 
_ 'tai'so: Jo HE ‘ very’, theword mentioned by Dióey, and perhaps also with 

S-J. tathen 'tw'hen: 7 Ji “very” 4) I cannot say whether tasan is still 
in use. 
ÁDDENDUM 

HAHDYKESAN. While this article was being printed I came across the 
following m H. Van Straelen, The Far East must be Understood (London, 1945), 
Luzao, p. 145: ‘Momenta of great amusement are to be found in Thomas 
Stoep’s Chinese Fantastics . . . I have often laughed to see “ English as she 
is wrote ", both m China and Japan, but I have never oome aoross suoh perfect 
specimens as this author . . . . “ Teeth Carpenter " signified the dentist, which 
is “coming it rather strong ".' I have not yet been able to see Chinese 
Fantastics, which was published in 1925. Insofar as the ‘tooth carpenter’ 
jeu d'esprit was known to residents in China, the probability of a link between 
Australian English and the lingo is diminished. 


1 Studies are much needed of the moans of linguistico communication used in J.-ocoupied 
territories. It oan hardly be doubted that makeshift languages grew up, or that there has been, 
as between Ch. and J. in particular, considerable mutual influence at a popular level, besides 
the enormots literary give-and-take. The linguistio adventures of the troops oooupying Japan 
(Amertoan partloulerty, since British troops are forbidden to ‘ fraternize ") should also be worth 


Later. An ex-student of the School lately returned from Army service at Singapore, 1647- 
48, telis me that a pidgin J. is current there as a lingua france between Malays and Westerners, 
and that in this language sinayoo, or an approximation to rb, is used for ‘ give’ (imp.). 

* T$ oocurs in Agura-nabe tn. the speech of a tya-ya-cmns telling how at 14 or 15 she had been 
' offered as mistress to a British consul, who clinched the bargain with : Anata isin peke arimasu ka. 
Watakwsi anata iaisan yoros (GN BE. 1, p. 20, middle, IL 9-10). The consul was said to know 
J. well, and there are concessions here to J. usage, vix. use of anaia as ' you’, dropping of sam 
after isin, use of interrog. particle ka, Otherwise this is pure lingo as desoríbed by Atkinson and 
Diéey—in their spellings: AWATTER MEJIN PIGGY, ABIMAS (ka = 2). WATABXNHER AXATTER 
.TAÍBAN YOUR 4 SHER. 


The Spelling of African Place-Names on Maps 
By A. N. TUOKEB 


N the past African place-names were recorded by Europeans who often had 
little or no knowledge of the African languages concerned, or of phonetics, 
and who therefore used the nearest “ home "' spelling. This “ home " spelling 
depended largely on the nationality of the map-maker concerned, and the 
result was blocks of English, French, German, Italian, and Portuguese spellings, 
of varying degrees of accuracy, in the various “spheres of interest”. In 
addition, where explorers’ lines cut across each other, identical places would 
be furnished with names with conflicting spellings. Further, many map- 
makers were led astray by their informants, who, as like as not, supplied them 
with the name of the place in the trade language rather than in the local 
vernacular.! Others were betrayed by their lack of language ability (even in 
the trade language sometimes) and solemnly recorded phrases like “ That's 
just a mountain |” or “I don't know!” 3 
The first moves towards standardizing the representation of foreign 
geographical names in general seem to have come from Great Britain, when 
the anonymous editor of 4 New General Collection of Voyages and Travels * 
initiated the principle of representing the vowels as in Italian and the consonants 
asin English. In 1788 Sir William Jones used this principle in the translitera- 
tion of Oriental languages, and in 1836 the Royal Geographical Society adopted 
it for the writing of geographical names. In 1873 it became the basis of the 
“ Hunterian System " for spelling geographical names in India. In 1885 the 
Admiralty and the Royal Geographical Society jointly developed the principle 
into a formal alphabet and set of rules, which became known as the “ R.G.8. 
System ". This system was overhauled when the Permanent Committee on 
Geographical Names for British Official Use was established in 1919, and was 
eventually issued in a slightly altered form as the “ R.G.8. II System " (last 
issue 1932). Meanwhile missionaries and educationalists in British Africa had 
also embraced the underlying principle, and Swahili was one of the first of the 
African languages to be established on it. 
By this time other countries had evolved official rules for the spelling of 


1Compare “ Rejaf" (Stanley, Casati), “ Regaf” (Junker), “ Reggaf’’ (Slatin), “ Regiëf ” 
(Baker), or the following spellings of a well-known river in (mod.) F.E.A. : “ Wam”, “ Wahm ", 
“Uam ", “ Ouahm ”, “ Onam ", “ Ouham ”, “ Ouahme”. 

* Dr. Guthrie gives the amusing instance of the Mfinu pl&oe-names Emwa and Esio being 
recorded “ Kimwakasa ” and '' Kiseke ” on Belgian maps, because those were the names given 
to the places by the Kongo porters. 

3 Even in the latest maps of the Sudan, °“ Jobel Sakit " and '' Jebel Maaref ” are to be found. 

4 Published by Thomas Astley, London, 1745-7. I am greatly indebted to Mr. M. Aurousseau 
for these historical notes, 
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geographical names in their spheres,! each country basing its rules on the 
“home " spelling, for the aïm in each instance was to make the names easy 
for their own nationals (i.e. “ the man in the street ") to read. Thus a certain 
lake in Central Africa is recorded as “ Chad”, “ Tchad”, and “ Tchad " on 
English, French, and German maps respectively." This meant that although 
disparity between individuals within each national group was reduced, there 
was, and still is, little agreement between the national groups themselves. 
Take the following names of rivers crossing the Portuguese frontier in West 
Africa: “ Quilo ”, “Cassayi”, '' Cubango"' (on Portuguese maps), but “ Kwilo ”, 
“ Kasai ” (on Belgian maps), and “ Okavango " (on British maps). Or compare 
the French spellings “ Oubangui " and “ Ouadaï ” with the English renderings 
“ Ubangi " and “ Wadai ". -Or take again the disparity between English and 
French methods of transcribing Arabic letters in place-names :— 
Arabio: p و ك‎ À É ر‎ 
English: j k w ° gh r 
French: dj k (o, qu) ou r rh r 
A new and important factor has now developed in British territories. Ás 
has already been mentioned, the principle underlying the R.G.8. systems had 
been applied, with great success, to the spelling of Swahili, and this language 
easily excels all other East African languages in ite wealth of literature.? 
The system is inacourate for ooastal Swahili in that it does not take the aspirated 
consonants into account, but it fits inland Swahili (and the Swahili of the great 
majority of the European and Indian community), where no aspirated con- 
sonants are pronounced. The attempt, however, to spread the Swahili ortho- 
graphy to cover other East African languages has not been so suocesaful, as 
many of these contam elements which the Swahili spelling system could not 
represent, e.g. seven vowels in Kikuyu, long vowels and consonante in Luganda, 
aspirated, consonants in Cinyanja, to say nothing of olicks in the South African 
languages. The result has been a diversity of orthographic systems in almost 
every language area. 
.In 1926 the International African Institute was established (under the 
name of the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures), and 
one of ite first tasks was to formulate a common alphabet for all African 


1 Spain 1876, France 1888, Germany 1888, Belgium 1802, U.S.A. 1891, with the setting 
up of a permanent Board on geographical names. In this connection rt is of interest to note that 
the Deuxième Congrès de Toponymie et d’Anthroponymie in July, 1047, in Paru passed a 
resolution urging the French Government to create an Institut de Toponymie et d’Anthropanymie 
on the model of the P.O.G.N. of Great Britain, the B.G.N. of U.S.A, and the Institutes of 
Belgrum and the Soandinavian countries. 

aA better example is to be found in the various recordings of tho '" Chaga” tribe of 
Kihmenjaro who up till now have been written as: “ Tsohaga ” or “Djaga” (in German), 
“€ Tchaga " (in French), ‘ Tyagga ” (m Dutoh), “ Ciaga ” (in Italian), and '' Cxaga ” (in Polish). 

* Tt is of interest to note at this juncture that Arabic script in Swahili, which was never 
properly codified, is fast dying out. Whether such a script could over be satufactorily codified to 
cope with a five-vowel language like Swahili need not bo discussed here. 
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languages, based on phonetic and grammatical laws. The guiding principle 
of this “ Africa ” alphabet was “ one letter per phoneme "', and the twenty-six 
letters of the Roman alphabet were allotted specifio values, oorresponding 
largely to those of the International Phonetic’ Association's oode—though 
with a few divergencies from it. Some of the outstanding values are :— 

o (like the “ch” m “ church ") x (like the “ ch ” in “ loch ") 

y (like the y ” in “ yes”) j (like the “j ” in “jump ") 

This alphabet further departed from previous codes in that it recognized 
and recommended certain phonetic characters to be used in the everyday 
orthography instead of digraphs or letters with diacritics, and the Institute 
made it ita duty to see that these letters, in the capital and small forms, should 
be readily available on typewriters and in panies founts. Outstanding among 
these letters are :— 


n (like the “ng ” in “ singing ”) J (like the “ sh ” in “ ship ") 
ع‎ (“ open e”) 9 ( open o ”) 

As time went on this alphabet became more and more popular among 
missionaries and educationalists in British Africa, and even spread to mission 
circles in non-British Africa. It has now been adopted officially for education 
and administration in several British possessions, and there is a growing 
literature in it. 

Now arises the problem of the spelling of place-names in those areas. 
For until now codes similar to that of the Royal Geographical Society have 
been used—though not without many local variations. Now, however, with 
the standardization of the orthography to meet the needs of local education, 
all place-names tn the vernaoular will have the standard spelling. But what 
about maps ? Will Africans have to learn two spellings for each place-name— 
one standard and the other “ Englishified ” ? And is the latter spelling 
to be extended to place-names that have as yet not been recorded? And 
when there is disagreement between two “ Englishified " forms, what criterion 
is to be used for judging which is the better? For it must be remembered 
that no African colony is consistent in ita spelling of place-names. 

The problem may be restated in two parts :— 

(a) What policy should be followed, both locally and in England, where 
these alphabets employ non-Roman letters, or Roman letters with diacritics 
(eg. neoyoi)f 

(b) What policy should be followed where these alphabets employ Roman 
letters with different values from those postulated by the R.G.8. or kindred 
systems (e.g. ox q+)? 

Concerning (a) the answer is easy. It is obvious that, at the present stage, 
the recommendation of phonetio characters on maps for general purposes 


1 These letters have iwo values in African languages according to the area concerned. In 
South Africa they are used to represent clicks. Elsewhere they are equated with English “ oh ”, 
Bootoh “ oh ” (Arabio e and Arabio % (Amhario db) respectively. 
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would be premature. The printers have not the dies in the first place,.and 
the letters are quite unfamiliar to the average reader, who would not know 
what to make of them. The need for transliteration is obvious. In the case of 
diacritio letters, the diacritics would have to be omitted for the most part: 
Already the vernacular name Twana is standardized in South African docu- 
menta as “ Tswana " for the tribal name (though the word “ Bechuanaland ” 
: itself is too firmly established to lose its place on maps at this stage). A better 
' example is to be found outaide Africa, in Turkish, in which the diacritio letters 
بو‎ # and É have values corresponding to R.G.B. “oh”, “ah”, and “gh” 
! respectively. In the latest English maps the plain letters o, s, and g are coming 
| into vogue, with no attempt to “ Englishify " the spelling for the benefit of 
e English “man in the street”; thus: “ Beysehir" (for Beygehir), 
“ Canakkale ” (for Çanakkale), ''Eregli" (for Ereğli), although old trans- 
literations of the earlier Arabio spellings still pergist.* 
Concerning (b) the problem is different. The R.G.8. and kindred alphabets 
were ‘designed in the first place for the recording of place-names in languages 
. which had no Roman alphabet. They were not meant for transliterating 
languages which already had a Roman alphabet. The point at issue is whether 
they should prevail in the case of languages which have recently adopted a 
, Roman alphabet. Compare the following four languages: Welsh (with an old 
| established Roman alphabet), Afrikaans (with a Roman plus diacritics alphabet 
about thirty years old), Turkish (with a Roman plus diacritics alphabet about 
twenty years old), the Niloto languages (with a Roman plus phonetic alphabet 
| relatively new). These are here compared with R.G.8. II:— . 


RGS.II Welsh Afrikaans Turkish  Niloiio 








k e. k k k 
kh. ch g (b) — 
j — dj o j 
n’ — — — ny 
"Y 1 w v v- 
1 dh dd — = dh 
y i j y y 
w uw — — w 
Also—with diacritios, eto. :— 
eh — tj Q 6 
ah si aj 0 m 
gh TuS T Ë Y 
aw 0 0 0 0,0 
ng ng ng (n) y 


1 Local maps and sign-posta should certainly have them. 
* Thus: “ Karagach ” (for Karağaç), as well as Çatalca, Çorum, Çankiri (consonants spelt 
correctly). 1 
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No attempt is made to aid the English ‘ man in 
R.G.8. or similar systems to Welsh or Afrikaans place 
because the spellings are well established (with an oo 
to High Dutch in the case of the latter language). Tur 
too, are coming more and more to be accepted as 
Turks, e.g. Erzincan (though pronounced “ erzinjan ' 
on English maps, and the “ man in the street ” has to: 
for himself.t 

But there is strong and divided opinion about ¿ 
the Nilotio spellings Pakwac and Paloo, for instance, 
quarters, on the grounds that such spellings lead tl 
street ” astray, and “ Pakwach ” and “ Faloj " or “J 
instead. Thany is objected to because the final “y 
by him as in “ many ", and “ Tain " is found instea 
examples of map spellings from other parte, wh 
established, which oould without difficulty be follow 


Uganda 
Map spelling: Entebbe Bukassa Budu Sease 
Local standard: Ntebe Bukasa Buddu Ssese 


Nyasaland 
Map spelling: - Kote-Kota Mpimbe Mar 
Local standard: Nkhote-Nkhote Phimbi Mar 
(Note that the letter “h” is needed in Cinyan 
ph, th, ch, kh aa opposed to unaspirated p, t, o, k.) 


. The time has come to consider whether the old 
the R.G.S., useful as they have been in the past, 
main function. In fact the R.G.S. system itself now 
and no amount of tinkering with it will prevent this. 
one hand, to provide a phonetic code for the recordi 
on the other hand confines this code to spelling com 
English “ man in the street”, in the hope that he, v 
achieve an approximate pronunciation of the name 
study has advanced considerably since the early days 
investigators have had phonetio training. It would be : 
the names they heard direct into phonetio script, whic 


1 “ Hrdjiaa ' (for Erotyss) must be regarded as cartographica 

* Nobody has attempted to write ib “ Than’”’, after B.G.8 
written “ Nguwk ", B.Q.S. II for pok, though “ Ngork" has b 
and '' Asogu " on Nigerian mapa. 

* That this is a vain hope can be learned by listening to t 
nunca&on of names like “ Uganda ", " Nyanja” “ Nyasaland " 
others. 


s 
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standardized by a central local body later, than that they should try to apply 
an insufficient code, and be continually at a loss to record sounds it does not 
cater for. In any case the number of unknown places yet to be discovered 
cannot but be very small. We are, however, faced with the much bigger 
problem of the reepelling and standardization of place-names erroneously or 
clumsily recorded in the first instance. It would be an extra burden to impose 
an “ Englishified " system on those areas which already have an established 
Roman alphabet, and make the inhabitants learn two spellings (near enough 
to each other to cause great confusion) for every place-name. 

The International African Institute has for some time been giving oon- 
sideration to these problems, and the Linguistic Advisory Committee to the 
Institute recently submitted the following recommendations, to be applicable 
in the first instance to British maps and publications, and to be referred for 
consideration by E &uthorities concerned with publication in other 
European languages ! : 

1. That tn those Arion lénguagor ta Brita kanaka en. in which a standard 
spelling in a Roman or Romanized alphabet has been recognized by local 
governments and education authorities, the spelling of place-names on maps 
should. follow this standard spelling. 

Exception : certain places which are so well known internationally that to 
change their names on maps now would cause confusion at the present time, 
e.g. Fashoda, Wau, Mount Kenya. 

2. Where the standard alphabet of a language contains phonetic m 
or letters with a diacritio not found in the founts of English map-makers, a 
form of Romanization should be worked out for the present. 

N.B.—These proposals do not apply to those languages which have a non- 
Roman alphabet, e.g. Arabic, Ambario. For these, various systems of Romaniza- 
tion are already in use, which it is not proposed to discuss here. 

8. That where new (ie. unwritten) language areas are concerned, 
investigators should record place-names to the best of their ability in phonetio 
script, to be standardized later for maps at the appropriate centre. 

In this connection one of the motions adopted at the Deuxième Congrès 
de Toponymie et d'Anthroponymie in Paris (July, 1947) should not be out of 
plaoe :— 

That the proper names of places in West and Equatorial Africa should 
be those used by the natives inhabiting those places in their own language, 
and not in the form used by neighbouring people, and that a system of notation 
be evolved in' collaboration with competent specialists. 


1 In this way # Is hoped that international discussion ‘on this toplo will be promoted, and 
that the various national geographical committees will come eventually to the pains of mutual 
consultation, s 
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APPENDIX 
The following are some tentative suggestions for transliteration of phonetic 
characters (from actual alphabets now in use in Africa) :— 
y to be represented by ng + e to be represented by e 3 


ng y, ” 5) ng 9 > » LE] 0 
yk ” ”,” » nk e ”,” » LL 0 
Y LE LE LE gh B y, » » b 
J » » » sh d, d » » » d 
” » 3) k 
š » ” 3) 1 

&, eto. is 35 » eto. 


1 The R.G.B. IT suggestion that n should be represented by ag and ng by ngg would lead to 
utter confusion in the areas concerned, where already n is represented by y (or ‘ag or ag’) and 
ng by ng. The English reader must reconcile himself to not being able to distinguish between 
“ Bongo ” (Bongo) aad “ Binga ” (Bina) on English mape. 

* This moans, of course, that on English maps there will be no distinction between these 
sounds and e, o, b, d, k, s, &, eto. The maps will necessarily have to forfeit phoneile precision. 


Verbal Tone Patterns in West African Languages 
By Ina 0. WARD 


ONAL analysis has revealed many funotions, grammatical as well as 

` semantic, which tone performs in West African languages. Here we 
oonfine ourselves to one aspect, the incidenoe of tone in verbe, and in partioular 
we examine the tonal patterns of verbal forms. 

Tt should be pointed out to begin with that the languages under discussion 
differ from each other in the degree of their dependanoe upon tone. Yoruba, 
with its three distinctive monosyllabic levela—the verbe ba )( (high tone), 
ba (-) (mid tone), and ba ( ) (low tone) mean respectively meet, hide, perch— 
and ita many groups of nouns with the same sound-form but differing in tone, 
perhaps heads the list [in this particular in the languages we are considering, 
while Twi, which has relatively few words distinguished by tone alone, is near the 
bottom. But, and this is an important point, in languages such as Twi, tone 
patterns, aa m the more highly tonal languages, oonstitute an essential part of 
each oonstruótion. 

The tonal pattern of any verbal construction is made up of the pitoh of 
the stem of the verb together with that of any affixes : it is generally useful to 
link the subject pronoun, with ite tone, to the pattern. In all languages, 
monosyllabic verbe are found on at least two pitches, high and low: Yoruba, 
as pointed out above, has three, so have -Adanme and Efik, the latter using 
high, low, and rising tones to distinguish verbs. Dissyllabic verbs give a 
possibility of further classes, e.g. to two high- and two low-tone verbs oan be 
added high-low and low-high. We confine most of our examples here to mono- 
syllabic verbe: once these are analysed it is usually not difficult to relate to 
them the tone-patterns of verbs of more than one syllable. 

The languages from which we take our illustrations are Yoruba, Igbo, 
Efik (South Nigeria), Twi, and Ewe (Gold Coast). . 


YORUBA 
Yoruba verb constructions are simple: the only affixes are particles 
preceding the verb to show a continuous, a completed or a future action or 
state, the negative, and a subordinate relationship. We give below the perfect 
form of the three tone qlasses of verb with the usual (abbreviated) form of 
the subject pronoun. 


wa()oome ` lo(- go _ wo ( ) look at 
iy C=) ia pas eae | pci 
o ti wa o ti lọ o ti-wo = 
o ti wa C-) _ otilo C--) o ti wo C- 
a ti wa z a ti lo a ti wo 
ace ae g ti lo | C--) eti wo | C7 
nwonitiwa( - ) nwon ti lo ) - -( nwon ti wo ( -_) 


1 Final » is used in Yoruba to indicate nasalisation of the preceding vowel: initial # in 
the groups ma and ay indicates nasalized s and y respectively. 
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Here it will be seen that the verb stem keeps its lexio: 
tiis mid. Two patterns occur in each verb: the 1st an 
and plural, having one pattern, and the 3rd persons | 
being in the tone of the pronouns. 


Err 


We give the future of the three types of verb in Efi 
the pattern of the verb differentiated by the tone of 1 
`of the stem :— 


nam () do du () remain نل‎ 
ami nyenam (__77-) nyedu ( ~~) —— 
afo eyenam (__ -) gygdu ) __ ) 
enye syenam ( ^  -) eyedu ) 7 ) 
nnyin iyenam (___~-) ipe ) J 
mbufoeyenam ( — '-) eyedu ( —  ) 
mmo eyenam (^ ^ -) eyedu ( 7) 


Here the patterns, two in each verb, belong to th 
singular and plural, and to the 2nd singular and Ist and 
Note that in the high-tone verb the pattern demands + 
than the stem, thus introducing high-mid interval. 

Hfk makes use of a considerable number of partial 
aspects of the action of the verb, e.g. among others, k 
forms), time or aspect, kpe (conditional), ye (future), si 
to the two suffixes, -ke () (negative) and -de (used i 
It is not necessary to set these out here, but it may be: 
be analysed in the way indicated in the future above, and 


Iaso 
Igbo has two tone types of verb, high and low. 
pattern) of the na form of the verb: this consiste of 
showing some kind of continuous action, and a pref: 


oo () to want bo ( ) cut 
ana m &oo ; ana m abc 
o na-aco )ع‎ __") 5 e na-abo 
9 n&-&60 9 na-abo 
anyo ne-eo ( _ 7) anyo ng-al 
unu ممههم‎ ( _ 7) unu na-abı 


ha na-aco ) _ -) ha na-abo 
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The verb is the same, i.e. auxiliary verb, prefix, and root, in all persons. 
Note, however, that the low-tone verb involves a change in the tone of the 
prefix, though the na remains constant. 


TWI 
We choose from this language three forms of a reduplicated verb, didi, 
to eat.t 
Simple form. didi ( -) I eat, etc. 


medidi*(  -) . yedidi (__-) 
wodidi (^ -) modidi ( _ -) 
odidi ( -) wodidi )_ _ -) 


Here the only difference in pattern is due to the variant tones of the 
pronouns. 


Future. Ingressive form, with partiole be 

T shall eat, eto. (from ba, to come), I come to eat, eto. 
medidi (  -) mebedidi (__~ -) 

_ wobedidi (~~ -) wobedidi ( _ -( 
obedidi ( ~~ -) obedidi (__~-) 
yebedidi ( ~~ -) yebedidi ) _ -) 
mobedidi ( ~~ -) mobedidi ( _ -) 
wobedidi (_~ ~ -) wobedidi (__~ -) 


This example illustrates a change in the pattern of the stem: (_-) is 
` replaced by ( -) in these two forms, which in their turn are differentiated 
from each other by the different ton2s of be. A parallel form to the second of 
these occurs with ko, to go. Normally in this language the 1st and 3rd personal 
pronouns are low, while the 2nd persons are high. In the future, the high first 
syllable in the Ist person singular is probably due to an abbreviation, the 
original form being mebedidi( " ~ -). 


Ewe 
Progressive form of ko (7), to Eft, and yi ( ), to go. 
mele kokom?( — '-) mele yiyim ( | -) 
ele kokom ( — '-), ele yiyim ( | -) 
ele kokom ( ^ -) ele yiyim ( | -) 
miele kokom (^" ^^ -) miele yiyim (  -) 
miele kokom ) —  -) miele yiyim ( — _ -) 
wole kokom ( ^" -) wole yiyim ( | -) 


1 to feed —intr&naitivo. The transitays form is di. 
1 The pronoun is written joined to tae verb in this language. 3 m aylisbic. 
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[The oonventional way of writing is adopted here, i.e. the pronoun joined 
to the auxiliary verb (or particle) le and the m joined to the stem.] 

The signs of the progressive here are le and the final partiole m together 
with the reduplication of the stem. The tone patterns of the verbs differ in 
the tone of the stem, each keeping ite lexical tone: the mid tone of the final 
particle m gives rise to the pattern (` -) in the high tone and )_ -) in the low 
tone verb. The pronouns are constant, and the difference in the patterns of 
the different persons depends on the tones of the pronouns. Note that the 
2nd and 3rd pers. singular and the Ist and 2nd plural respectively differ in 
tone only. 

We have dealt so far with straightforward examples of the patterns of the 
simple verb forms. These can be given for all the West African languages 
with which I have dealt, even those where the tonal nature of the language is 
no longer strikingly obvious, e.g. Bambara and Malinke (Senegal), Bamum 
(Cameroons), Wolof (Gambia). This is the first step in the analysis of verbal 
tones. The next step is to investigate the variations in these patterns which 
show different grammatical constructions, and wider or different implications 
in meaning. Connected texts taken down with exact tonal notation are an 
essential preliminary to this analysis. Existing literature where the tones are 
not marked or where only lexical tones are indicated (and these are normally 
very sparingly inserted) is of no use for this purpose without full notation. 

Examination of texts of this kind reveals many variations in what might 
be called the expected tone patterns, and it is the task of the investigator to 
pursue these variant constructions until the incidence of them becomes clear, 
as it does if, with patience, one pursues far enough. Again, languages vary in 
the extent and variety of such usages: Yoruba, with a simple verb formation, 
has few variants in pattern; Efik and Igbo have many, and the analysis of 
Twi verbal patterns is a complicated study. 


YORUBA 
bi a ba lo ) -”-) if we should come 


ki a ba Lo ( `- -( that we should come 


In the first sentence ba, the particle, showing an unfulfilled condition, is 
high, and the 1st pers. plural pronoun a has ita normal tone, mid; in the 
second, after the conneotive ki, the two tones are reversed, a being high and 
ba mid. This is quite regular and independent of the lexical tone of the verb. 


biabario( - -) if we should see you 
Kiabario( - -) that we might see you 
bia ba wa (-^) if we should be there 
ki a ba wa ( - ) that we should be there 


1 This has been made by Mr. J. H. Nketia, formerly a student and now assistant in the 
Departement of Africa. It is hoped to publish Mr. Nkotia's analysis shortly. 
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The two clauses compared here are two constructions, and the differing 
tonal patterns form part of the coneructions equally with the different intro- 
ductory or connective particle. l 

Another example of a variation o7 tone pattern occurring in Yoruba affects 
the lexical tone of a low-tone verb: when a low-tone verb is followed by a 
noun objeot or the full form of the pronoun, the verb is on a mid tone, but 
followed by the 3rd pers. singular pronoun object, it retains its low tone; the 
intransitive low-tone verb remains Dw in all circumstances. 


0 woo C.) he looked at it 
o wo iwe ıa ( - _ / \) he looked at the book 
otaa C. he bought it 


o ta iju (---) he bought yam 

wo and ta are low-tone verbs. “he variants occur irrespective of the tone 

of the noun which follows, i.e. the caange is not due to tone assimilation. 
5 

The most striking use of a variant verbal tone pattern to indicate different 
grammatical relationship ocours in tive different patterns of the simple sound- 
form of the verb (prefix and stem) n Efik. We set out these patterns for the 
three tone-types of verb in the 3rd pers. singular (omitting the pronouns) :— 


High tone Low ione Bising tone 
nam (^) do a ( ) remain, ke (/) go 
Ie in a place 
1. anam( -) »du( ) aka ) /) 
2. anam( ^) odu (~  ) aka (^ ) 
3. anam( ) oa C) — aka (^) 
4. anam ( -) odu( ) aka ( ,) 
5. anam (^ Y) odu (^ Y) aka ( X) 


No. 1 is the narrative form—ale used as a Simple Present. 

No. 2 is one question form—e.g. “ what ts he doing ? " 

No. 3 is used in reply to & question, also for emphasis. 

No. 4 is conditional—" $f he does," eto. 

No. 5 is a kind of subjunctive csed to express compulsion and after verbs 
of promising, allowing, eto., and is also used in one kind of question, e.g. :— 


anam nso ) ١ _ ) what is he to do? 


of. anam 2380) ) what is he doing ? or 
what did he do $ 
It wil be seen that the low- ard rising-tone verbs fall together in certain 
forms, and that all three are alike in No. 3 and No. 5 constructions. 
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1650 
From Igbo may be taken examples to illustrate a variant verbal tone 
pattern used in a relative clause. A simple example of this is the difference 
between a statement and a descriptive phrase. 


ji de oke (` --) the yam is hot 

ji de oke ( ---( yam which is hot, hot yam 
ala de oke ( _ _ - -( the ground is hot . 
ala de oke (_ ~-~ -) ground which is hot, hot ground 


In all constructions where a relative can be used in Igbo, the interval ) -) 
is part of the construction. As is illustrated above, if à noun to which a relative 
is to be added does not end im a high tone normally and thus allow for the 
interval ( -), it must be given one, ie. the lexical tone gives way to the 
grammatical tone pattern. ala ( ) (two low tones) must be ala ( 7) if a 
relative clause is to follow. Incidentally, in a long sentence, where there may 
be many relative phrases, this essential interval of high-mid causes a long 
“ down-drift ", and gives rise to a large number of tone levels, This, formidable 
as it may appear, is not as disconcerting as it seems at first sight, as it can be 
analysed easily into groups, each with its own tone pattern, and the relation 
of the groups to each other may then be seen. 

We give here also a change in tone pattern which affects other parta of 
speech than the verb, but which, nevertheless, may be part of the verbal 
pattern. In Yoruba, in most forms of the affirmative, the last tone immediately 
preceding the verb must be high or rising. Where it would not normally be 
high or rising, a high or rising tone replaces the normal one. This occurs in 
the 3rd person when a noun, or a noun with something tacked on to it, is 
the subject. 

| omi tutu (- - ) the water is cold 
The tone of omi is two mids (--) but here it must be mid-high. 

omo lile sun (- - ` / ) the strong child slept 


The adjective lle has normally the tone ( -), high-mid, but here it must 
rise to the high tone. 


omi ti mo mu tutu (-- - ^- ) the water which I drank is cold 


Cf. mo mu omi (- ---) I drank water, where mu has its normal mid-tone. 

Many examples of this can be given. The point at issue in this oonnection, 
however, is whether this ahange of tone contributes to the verbal tone pattern. 
It has been suggested that the reason for it is the.need felt for the high tone 
of the 8rd person pronoun as part of the verbal pattern. 

It can be seen even from the few examples set out here that there is a 
regular system in the verb forms of all tone languages. How those patterns 
have grown up, it is not easy to say ; obviously this means is used to differentiate 
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one grammatical construction from another, but as is the case in languages 
like Twi, where there may be no variant of a tone pattern, one special arrange- 
ment of tone is felt to be essentiel to a particular construction : the language 
“likes” certain tones and apparently rejects others. There are, indeed, a 
limited number of tone patterns in any one language. 

A further example of '' system " in the tonal make-up of a language can 
be illustrated from Efik, where one tonal “ trick " is applied to several con- 
structions for the same purpose. It was pointed out above that the low-tone 
prefix in the simple sound form of the verb indicates the conditional. (No. 4 
in the list given: anam ( -) 4f he does: in other constructions a low-tone 
instead of a high-tone prefix turns a statement into a coridition.) 


emauam utom ( ١ - - -( he has done work 
amanam utom ( ١ - - -( if he has done work 


These few examples—and they are only a few out of many—illustrate the 
power of these languages to indicate fine shades of meaning, which, lacking 
the tonal picture, have been judged missing. It is obvious also that no descrip- 
tive Grammar of & West African language is complete without 8 full tonal 
analysis. This is true no less for the Grammar intended for native speakers 
of the language than for that designed for the foreign learner. The former is 
frequently unaware of the tona! changes he makes and cannot explain or 
analyse the differences he recognises in the constructions. For the latter, 
the task of assimilating all these bewildering patterns may well seem over- 
whelming. Experience, however, encourages one to believe that it is not 
impossible to learn a tone language reasonably well. The investigator who 
codifies the tonal usages must also exercise all his pedagogical skill in presenting 
these complications in an orderly and carefully graded fashion: in this way 
he oan contribute notably to the lsarner’s success. 


The Unwritten Literature of the Igbo-Speaking People of 
South-Eastern Nigeria 


By M. M. GREEN 


OF attention has been drawn by Mrs. Chadwick! to the need for sygtematio 
work on the collection and study of the unwritten literature—the thought 
of men in artistic form, to use her own phrase—of the peoples of Africa. This 
article raises very briefly certain points in connection with this study and 
attempts to illustrate them from Igbo unwritten literature. The causes for 
the comparative neglect of any thorough research work on African unwritten 
literature cannot be discussed here. But in passing one may note the tendenoy 
to rely predominantly on visual observation which has spread from the natural 
sciences to other fields and among them to that of social anthropology. It can, 
however, hardly be doubted that a systematic oolleotion and study of this 
literature is desirable from the linguistic, the sociological, and the literary 
point of view. On the linguistic side not only is a body of literary texte invaluable 
` for work on the language, but it will contribute a record of preliterate language 
` of immense interest for comparative purposes in future years. On the socio- 
logical side, literature throws a flood of light on culture. .Can one conceive of 
an account of French culture which ignored French literature? Yet the 
parallel is not unknown in Africa. Literature is also a potent social force and 
needs understanding as such. 

But it is the literary aspect of the subject that needs most stressing because 
on the whole it has received the least attention. There is no room here to 
discuss methods of collection of literary texte from African speakers, and their 
annotation. Sound research methods must be followed with the utmost care. 
But I should like to insist on the importance, in the firat place, of trying to 
get a comprehensive view of the literary situation among the people being 
studied. We have had far too many scraps. What we need now is a whole 
picture, and as far as possible in right perspeotive. We need to discover what 
literary “ genres ” ocour, particularly those recognized by the people themselves, 
and, if possible, what is their relative importance. We need also to discover 
what literary forms oocur within these “ genres ". If there is drama, for instance, 
does it use prose or verse or both ? And what devices or techniques, such as 
thyme, rhythm, alliteration, and so on, are employed? In a tone language 
points of special interest will arise. In the second place we need to get large ` 
numbers of examples of the “ genres " we discover. It is only when we have 
a real body of literature that we oan hope to disoern ita outlme and 
characteristics. In the third place this literature must be related by the student 
to the social context in which it occurs if either is to be understood. 


1 H. M and N. Chadwick, The Growth of Literature, 8 vols., Cambridge, 1982-40. 
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The Igbo texts used in this ‘article were taken down, with many others, 
from Igbo speakers of the Ohehe area near Umushia, during a aix months’ 
language reeearoh visit to South-Eastern Nigeria in 1946-7. Previous anthropo- 
‘logical visits had prepared the ground on the cultural side. Only a cursory 
glance, however, can be taken here at the social organization of these agricultural 
and trading people, who number about four million, and whose land shortage 
makes their economic position a difficult one. They are remarkable for the 
small scale and unauthoritarian nature of their organization. (Groups of 
villages are usually the biggest coherent political unit and within them the 
villages, which are also kinship units, are largely autonomous. In most cases 
there is a marked absence of chieftainship or strong central authority, the 
affairs of the village being the concern of all, or of as many as are interested, 
with the elders or the “ titled " men or those outetending for ability or wealth 
giving & lead. Tradition is, of course, respected, but there is considerable 
individualiam and, in many places, a go-ahead determination to keep abreast 
of the times. Women tend to have organizations of their own for their own 
concerns and by their position as food crop owners and petty traders they have 
considerable quiet power. The system of exogamy means that villages are 
necessarily linked by intermarriage and that a network of mutual obligations 
and reciprocities covers the country. 

It follows from this social fragmentation that one saint generalize about 
literature or anything else from one area of the country to the other. Further 
research is needed to show how far songs, stories, and proverbs are known 

"throughout Igbo country. Dialectal evidence often suggests that they have 
come from another area, and it would be interesting to know how far such 
interchanges are a force making towards a gradual weathering down of the 
many dialectal varieties of Igbo. My own observations suggest that some 
stories are more widely known than others, but that considerable local varia- 
tion takes place m them as in other branches of literature. 

The nature of Igbo social organization may not be irrelevant to the fact 
that their literature seems to tend to the episodio rather than to the long 
chronicle, to lyric rather than to epic poetry, and to the impromptu as well 
as the traditional. The fact, mareover, that singing, versifying, story-telling, 
is far more the affair of the man in the street than of professionals may be 
partly due to the absence of a king’s court or a wealthy aristocracy to encourage 
the growth of a differentiated class of this kind. There are a few professionals, 
as we shall see in the case of the woman chanter and the man horn player who 
together perform what is known as eta aveve ( 77 _ _), but they are oom- 
paratively rare. There are, however, people—amateurs—who are recognized 
as cultured from a literary point of view, who have been brought up in “ good " 
families and can use proverbs and sayings in'a way impossible to those less 
well educated. Proverbe give great delight, and good conversation and idiomatic 
expressive language are enjoyed. 

In trying to get a bird’s-eye view of Igbo unwritten literature one discovers 
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& number of literary '' genres ", which are distinguished by the people them- 
selves. Two of the most important are, an the one hand, the stories and songs 
or poems known as ife (^ .), and, on the other, the great variety of different 
groups of songs, of 8 different form from ife songs, which for the most part 
come under the heading of eg'e gkwa ( - - .). We will return to these two 
types later when we have briefly reviewed the literary field of which they 
form a part. In this field we must note the wealth of proverbs, ilu ( 7), that 
here, as in so much of Africa, are an integral part of the life of the people, 
that are perpetually on the lips of the elders, and that are such a striking 
example of argument by analogy, with all its consequences. There are also 
many sayings or aphorisms which differ fram ilu in having no inner or oon- 
oealed meaning, but which, like ilu, enshrine the wisdom and the ethics handed 
on by tradition through the generations. These sayings are, however, not only 
wise saws but also bite of observation or refleotion, delightful sometimes in their 
economy and felicity of phrase.‘ Ujichi mere ka ihye ji fo" ((L .... ^.) 
“ The night Sates MA nga nas One almost hears an echo of “ Sleep 
that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care’. This saying occurs in a large collection 
of proverbs and aphorisms used in the Okugko )_ _ ^.) society dance, which 
is now rarely performed, but whioh I had the good fortune to see. I subsequently 
took down more than a hundred of these utterances and also made a mechanical 
recording of others. They are valuable linguistic texts, being traditional 
(though not without local variations) in wording, and they are also of 
great interest for the light they throw an Igbo mentality and cultural 
values. All self-respecting citizens should, according to old and still active 
custom, belong to Okogko, and the chanting in front of the masked figure of 
these utterances is a way of steeping the members of the society in the 
traditional values of their culture. Here is another saying that needs no 
oomment :— 
0 na-eme ako bhaa n'enyi mma areo 


“ When meanness comes into friendship goodness is spoilt.” 
The folowing proverb needs interpreting in the light of ita cultural 
getting :— i 


Otu onye ywe okhe ade ma oha ywe ube ya. 


| س س ص به = - 


“One person possesses a cook but the community possesses its crowing.” 
Whereas in England a crowing oook is unpopular with the neighbours, in Igbo 
society it is weloomed ag telling the time in the night. And here is a saying 
of a rather different kind, beginning with a long phrase used as a name or 
title as often happens in aphorisms :— 


0 ji ywa mbhe ama eh, S ETI azeola laa 


“Taker of orphan to buy oow, der market has dispersed." 
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"Agbaagwhu was an important slave market and in this nostalgic comment 
there is a lament for the good old dara. 

Somewhat akin to ill is one type of riddle: agwegwa (~~~), used by 
children, where the answer is traditional. In another type the answer depends 
on common sense and trains the chiFl’s wits. In yet another, the answer is 
traditional and is suggested by the sound of the otherwise meaningless question. 
These riddles are interesting but ther» is no space to quote them here. 

Prayers and magical spells do not, so far as I have seen, have a rigid, word- 
perfect pattern, but they have traditicnal elementa that one comes to recognize 
when one has heard many of them. All that I have collected are prose, not 
verse. It is, I think, in the spell ratker than in the rite that black magio can 
be distinguished from white, the introduction of an individual name against 
whom the spell is directed baing one o7 the chief marks of illicit, or black magic. 

Anything of the nature of history or myth among a people of such small 
scale organization as the Igbo tends of course to be circumscribed and local 
in scope. How far any of it is crystallized in traditional form such as narrative 
poetry needs to be further investigated. I had not time to pursue the matter, 
but such inquiries as I made did not suggest much of the kind, though songs 
celebrating famous deeds were said te exist in a neighbouring area. There is, 
however, the chanting. known as ete aveve ( --..) which alternates with 
passages of horn playing. A women chants and a man plays, both being 
professionals. The performance takee place on some notable occasion, such as 
the second burial of an important man, and both celebrates his deeds and gives 
good advice to those listening. The chanting is an impressive feat of impromptu 
outpouring in a vibrant voice, which echoes the timbre of the horn. 

One must remember, too, that =opical events are woven into existing 
songs or give rise to new ones. “ Our songs are our newspapers ", as an Igbo 
man put it, and, like newspapers, they not only give vent to one’s feelings, 
but plague one’s opponents. Oratary-is, of course, also one of the great means 
of expression and communication in Igbo society, and is full of allusions to 
past and present events. But this san hardly be called a literary form of 
history. The situation awaits a Macæulay. 

It remains to disouss a little more closely the two big literary genres or 
classes that we mentioned earlier. The first of these consista of the poems, or 
songs, which fall under the rather loose heading of eg'e nkwa (^ - - .), to sing, 
usually in association with egba gkwa ( ~- _) to dance, and igwu kwa ) - ` .) 
to beat (an instrument). There is, in fact, frequently a three-sided musical 
whole of which singing is a part. (Tke improvisór or leader sings the solo and 
the dancers give back the chorus se they circle round to the music.) Igbo 
poetry is, so far as I have seen, always sung. I do not propose to discuss the 
musical aide here, nor am I qualified ro do so except to point out that the tune 
of the melody follows, on the whole, the line of the spoken tones, Igbo being, 
of course, a highly tonal language. Asto the rhythm, the lines of the poem have 
a certain regularity when spoken, bus in singing the rhythm is more emphatio 
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and more regular, the beate can be clapped, and if one line has more syllables 
than another, they will be speeded up to fit into the beats. So far as I have 
investigated, the songs of the eg'e nkwa type consist of alternate lines of solo 
and chorus. The chorus is sat or traditional, but the words of the solo can, 
after the first line, be varied or improvised. The first line is, I am told, always 
the same and it is from this that the Improvisor takes his, or more often her, 
pattern, considerable skill being needed to choose new lines that will fit into 
the framework of the verse. There is thus much impromptu verse making 
. going on all the time, and much being irrevocably lost for lack either of oe 
or of a traditional form to preserve it. J. 

Songs of the eg'e gkwa type are sung on innumerable occasions and at 
any hour of the day or night. Any notable event, such as the birth of a child 
or the ocourrence of a festival or a big market day, will have ite songs and there 
are song groups suitable for their various occasions. 

Dkwa ope 398 ( . . -), songs of rejoicing for a child, are one such 
group and are sung by women in connection with the birth of a child. They 
deal with the relationship between husband and wife, with the desirability of 
having children, with sexual matters in general, and are specifically women’s 
songs. They throw much light on cultural values and attitudes which we have 
not time to elaborate here, but an example will give a hint of this and will 
show the technical form of the verse. This song might be entitled the cajoling 
wife, just as two out of many others, none of which we have space to quote, 
might be called the faithful wife, the defiant wife. The cajoler begs her husband 
not to pay attention to what others say she has said about him. She admita— 
what is matter of common knowledge—that much talk about their husbands 
goes on when women are together. But in spite of this she makes the perennial . 
request-—for a new cloth. 

Bolo: Dim ekwels, di m ekwele 


Chorus : hye anye D&-tkwu n'one &kareala. 


Bolo : Ma anye gawa gkhe 
Chorus : Thye anye na-ckwu n'one akareala. 


€ ooo 
-~ -~ 


Bolas, -Mw uS piwa iyi 
Chorus : Iiye anyo na-gkwu n'one akareala. 


Rolo : Ma anye gawa ahes 
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Chorus : Thye &1ye na-skwu n'one akareala. 


Bolo : Kpeegha m ywa akwa 
Chorus : Iiye gayo na-ekwu n'one akareala. 


My husband, don’t believe it. My husband, don’t believe it. 
We talk too much. 
‘When we go for firewood 
We talk too much. 
When we go for water 
We talk too much. 
When we go to market 
We talk too much. 
Buy me a small cloth ! 
We talk too much. 


From the technical point of view + will at once be apparent that, in addition 
to the repetition of tone in the chorus, the first three lines have the same tone 
pattern, and that it is when the theme alters that the pattern changes. How 
constant a factor this change is I d» not know, but I have noticed elsewhere 
the tendency for tones of successive lines to echo each other. 

The song group associated with egba otha (~ ~~) resembles that of the 
childbirth songs, being traditional in shorus but free in solo, but is very different 
in content since the occasion is different. Egba otha is performed to celebrate 
some great or striking event, and I was fortunate in seeing both it and the 
fierce and rarely danced nkwa ikhe ) - -) at the second burial ceremony of 
a big man. The songs are full of fighting and bloodshed. In the following 
song the onofnatoposia of vom vom is typical of Igbo verse. 

Solo: Okhereke i! 
- ME * 
Chorus : € gbuo n'isi obhara weo n'ala, vom vom. 
Solo: Ho Okhereke! 
Chorus: When a head is cut open blood flows to the ground, vom vom. 


When wé turn to the second important “ genre ", that known by the Igbo 
as ife ) _) we find some interesting literary characteristics as compared with 
the eg'e nkwa songs. Ife are all of the folk tale order, but they are of three 
different kinda. There are stories interspersed by songs, there are stories with 
no songs, and there are songs or poems which tell their own story without 
any prose setting. This “ genre ” thus includes both prose and verse. The 
verse or Bong consists of solo lines at the end of each of which there is a chorus. 
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But the whole solo, unlike the songs we have hitherto discussed, is traditional 
as well as the chorus, and is not subjeot to individual variation. The subject 
matter of the proee stories is traditional, but the preeentetion varies with the 
individual teller. There are large numbers of them even in & small area and the 
same story may appear in a number of variant forms. 

Ife are told or sung only at night, acoording to old oustom, and usually in 
the moonlight. They are told by children, the younger learning from the older, 
but grown-ups will sometimes join in. A mother who has finished her domestio 
work, for instance, may tell stories to her olrildren. Ife usually either incorporate 
some moral or customary teaching or, like the Justai tories, explain observed 
facts such as the patoh-work appearance of a tortoise shell But the elabora- 
tion of the story out of all proportion to the lesson shows the delight taken 
In it for its own sake. Very often there is a humorous twist, as when tortoise, 
behind his closed door, tells his wife to tell his debtors that he is out. They, 
peering under the door, suggest that next time he goes out he had better take 
his feet with him. The stories are invaluable as cultural documenta and in 
the light they throw on the mentality of the people. Particularly interesting 
is the attitude to mbe ( <), “tortoise”, the central figure of the stories. His 
deceit is deplored, but his success is an endless fascination. Whereas fierce, 
direct ag'e ) ), "leopard ", possesses the qualities socially standardized in 
Igbo culture, there is a strong tendency towards over-valuation of the opposite 
in mbe, the indirect, cunning one, so reminiscent, one cannot help seeing, of 
the white man as seen through Igbo eyes. 

Tfe play an important part in Igbo indigenous education. Not only do they 
make vivid and reiterate cultural standards and values, but they train the 
child to think and express himself clearly and swiftly, a matter of importance 
in a society where oratory plays a vital part. 

The following example of an Ife song, ona of those without a prose story, 
is interesting from the point of view of literary devices or techniques. 


Anokwa m na nwa ofem Dgalama I was quietly working in my own 
ETC S E farm 
Dgalama 
(Repeat solo and chorus.) 
Dwa nnene efere bea Dgalama A small bird came flying in 
-- ee سس‎ nt D 
Be m kul ya mmiri Dgalama Told me to dip up water for it 
MEO ا‎ Eni Dgalama 


Mo ewere ipi Dwa Ololo Dgalama I took the drinking horn of Dwa 
Rene t p eee + ده‎ gagah Ololo 
D 


Kui ywa nnene mmiri Dgalama Dipped up water for the small bird 

ROMA EE Dore ya Dgalama 

Dwa nnene reo yep Dgalama The small bird drank and drank 
age °° => Sa Dgalama 
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Dero ipi kom kom Dgalama Drank the horn dry to the dregs 
Pet s d cT Dgalama | 
Ndiom we oywa eo Dgalama Daughters, ah, they are the moon 
Ed ELT. Dgalama 
Ogwa na-agba n'szinna  Dgalama The moon which shines in the: 
MEG COLS father's compound . 
A Dgalama 
.Nüdfkom wo isi ji Dgalama Men are fine yams 
D GENG Homes Dgalama 
Isi ji gbara gkwe nama — Dgalama . Fine yams which danoed in the 
WERL c square 
8e ge ce Dwa Mmoo ywa Ce ee ee. Dwa Mmeo, son of Are 
SCIL 7 s Dgalama 
: (Repeat solo and chorus.) 
Arese , Dgalama f 


The form of this poem resembles that of the cajoling wife's song with the 
one important difference that solo as well as chorus is traditional, not 
impromptu. Rhyme in the sense of repetition ooours in the chorus word, where 
not only the sounds but the tones are identical throughout. Dr. Tucker tells 
me that in Ganda verse tone is an essential element in the rhyme, and it may 
well be that further investigation will show this to be so in Igbo. = 

In the poem we are oonsidering it is perhaps the use of alliteration and of 
auditory imagery that strikes one most strongly. In the sixth line, Dwa nnene 
geo, geo every consonant is a nasal, echoing the n of neo, drink. All through 
the first four lines nasal consonants predominate and the chorus word begins 
with a nasal; we get thus an euditory reinforcement of the drinking motif. 
In kom kom we hear the noise made by tapping the empty horn. And the 
meaningless chorus word -ggalama -has a-ringing-sound like uko (. 7), a kind 
of drum, as the singer of the song pointed out to me. 

Tt is, I think, poeaible that whereas our poetry tends on the whole to visual 
imagery, it is the auditory factor that is more marked in much of Igbo poetry 
and many examples could be'given. This would agree with the relative 
importance- accorded to sight and to sound in our respective cultures. We 
literates use our eyes as the gateway to knowledge from our earliest years, 
but the Igbo, in & preliterate oulture, is trained from childhood to & keen 
appreciation of sounds. This of course does not for a moment mean that the 
visual aspeot of things is ignored in Igbo poetry. Buah a thing would be next 
to impossible. “ The moon which shines m the father's compound " is purely 
visual All I am suggesting is that we should be on the look-out for this 
factor of imagery &nd that we should note the proportion of auditory and also 
of motor images to those that are visual. 

One of the characteristics of this poem, as of many others, is the simple, 
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direct nature of the diotion. There is neither a redundant word nor a word of 
comment. Nor is there any connection between the first eight lines and the 
last four, excluding the last line which is merely a signature refrain. We turn 
suddenly from the incident of the small bird to. the moon and yam imagery, 
and here only the cultural background can supply the meaning. Reoiprooity 
is one of the key motifs in Igbo culture and occurs again and again in ite 
literature. Here the small bird drank évery drop of water, neither leaving 
a little nor giving anything in return. But daughters do not shine in vain, 
Suitors will come with acoepteble presenta and payments to the father. Such 
key motifs are constantly occurring in proverbe, in songs, and in stories, and 
in this way literature illuminates the study of the culture within which it is 
produced. But it is equally true to say that it can only be understood in the 
light of an understanding of that culture. The themes of poetry may be 
universal, but the attitude towards them will largely depend on the cultural 
. Betting. 


Gender, Number and Person in Bantu Languages 
By Maroorm GUTHRIE 


NE of the more obvious facts al out the occurrence of grammatical oonoord 
in a language is the possibilit of classifying the words that operate tho 
concord. The simplest kind of clas=fication is one in which a class consiste of 
all those words which require or d=splay a particular set of agreements. "In 
this way a definite number of classes is established, but there is no indication 
of any relationship between the classes, indeed the nature of such relationships, 
if any, is a subject for further investigation. As is widely known, in Bantu 
languages grammatical concord is operated by means of prefix agreement, 
a faot which is moreover one of the-oriteria used to determine whether or not 
8 given language is to be accepted as Bantu. For this reason it is possible to 
examine on a general basis certain features of the claas system of these languages 
that is involved in the use of concord. 

The examples cited during this &udy are taken from the selected languages 
showy in the following list. The aEbreviations in parentheses may sometimes 
be used to refer to the language. 

Fay (E) . . Gabon. 

Ngombe (Ng) . Upper Congo region. 

Bubangi (Bb) . Middle Congo region, 

Kongo (K)  . Lower Congo region. 

Swahili (Sw) . Hast Lfrican littoral. 

Ruguru (R) . Eastem Tanganyika Territory. 
Bemba (B) - . Northern Rhodesia (Northern region). 
Lozi (L). . Northam Rhodesia (Western region). 
Xhosa (Xh) . Union of South Africa. 

It will be necessary to take into account two types of words: those which 
control the agreement of other worcs, and those whose agreement is controlled 
by a word of the first type. It is con~enient to refer to the first type as Indepen- 
dent Prefix (IP) words, and to the seoond as Dependent Prefix (DP) words. 
In addition two parts of speech orly have to be considered : nominals and 
verbale. Although a DP word msy be either a nominal or a verbal, an IP 
word is always a nominal. While our attention will be fooused mainly on the 
IP nominals, the DP words must also be taken into account, since they operate 
the concord. | 


TEE CLASSES 
Before the relationship between-the classes can be studied, we must decide 
the precise characteristics that are to determine which words are to go into 


1 The use of these terms has been demcastzated in my Classification of the Bantu Languages, 
Oxford University Press, 1048. 1 
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the same class. There are two different things that have to be taken into 
&coount: the prefix of the IP word, and the various agreements displayed by 
the DP words it may control It may happen that IP words with similar 
prefixes control distinct sets of agreements ; on the other hand, IP words with 
different prefixes may control identical agreements. We must consider each 
of these cases, and decide how to olassify such words. 

Here first of all are some examples from Lozi of pairs of independent prefixes 
which, though of identical shape, occur in IP words that control distinot seta of 
agreaments :— ; 

mu- (a): musoleo ataba yomunde the soldier will be good 
mu- (b): mulilo utaba yomunde the fire will be good 
li- (a): Hbala litaba lelinde the plank wih be good 

H- (b): likoma litaba xende the hammers للدم‎ be good 

Since the clasaifying of words according to prefixes arises out of the concord 
system, words that control different agreements cannot be placed in the same 
class. In many cases, however, it happens that some of the DP words have 
identical agreements in different classes. So in the above examples in Class 
mu- (b) the DP nominal yomunde has the same shape as the corresponding 
word in Class mu- (a); it is the verbal agreements a- and u- that enable the 
two classes to be distinguished. In the other case the verbals litaba are identical 
in shape in the two classes, but the difference in the DP nominals shows that 
there are two distinct classes involved. 

For illustrations of the opposite confusion, namely the occurrence of 
identical agreements with different kinds of IP nominale, we take the following 
examples from Bubangi :— 

i-: Doko iyi inga ilamu thts thing is good 
n- (a): ntina! iyi inga ilamu thts root ts good 
` Ye: ljbaya liyi lipga ljlamu this plank is good 
n- (b): ntina liyi linga ljlamu these roots are good 

If we were concerned only with the DP words, clearly Class i= and Class 
n- (a) would have to be treated as one, and similarly the Classes lj- and n- (b). 
But this would be unsatisfactory since the difference in the shape of the prefix 
of the IP nominal cannot be ignored ; nevertheless there are obvious reasons 
for treating these pairs as subdivisions of classes rather than as distinct classes. 
In some languages there occur oases where two different kinds of IP nominals 
control exactly the same agreements, and yet are not quite as different as 
those just discussed. Here are some examples :— 

Rg. (zero): figga didia kulu dinoga that big egg +s a good one 
di-: diganda didia kulu dinoga thai big house 18 a good one 
(cf. gummage gudia gamkulu gunoga that big knife is a good one) 

B. i-: ibende ili Handi this mortar ts mine 
ili- : ilibende ili liandi this special mortar ts mine 
1 Tho special character | indicates a closer variety of “1”. 
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The two sentences in Ruguru show that the class with a zero prefix in the 
IP nominal controls exactly the same agreaments as that with di-, but there 
are two things to be noted. The prefix in Class di- has the same ahape as the 
dependent prefix in the second and fourth words in both sentences. In addition 
the third word in both sentences, although a DP word, also has a zero prefix 
` just like the IP nominal in the first case. (The third sentence is added just to 
demonstrate that kulu in the first two really has a sero prefix.) This shows 
that there is a very close relationship between the two classes, which evidently 
have to be treated as mere subdivisions. 

The Bemba example ia more siriking still since the two IP words apparently 
have the same stem, and moreover the prefix of an IP word in Class i- is also 
il- if the next sound is a vowel, as in {Hasi conversation. There are very few 
words in Class ili-, however, 80 it may be treated as & special subdivision of 
the other. | 

Before going on to consider the relationahips between the various classes, 
it may be useful to-give some more examples of the use of zero prefixes. An 
extreme case ooours in Kongo where there are at least five zero prefixes in 
IP nominals, each: controlling a different set of agreements, e.g. :— 

(zero) (a): baya diandi diambote Ais plank 15 good 
(zero) (b): sanu kinndi kiambote Ais comb is good 
(zero) (c): sesa bigndi biambote Ats brooms are good 
(zero) (d): mayi uendi uambote Ais wisdom ts good 
(sero) (e): sala kuandi kuambote Ais working is good 

Although many languages have at least one olass where the prefix of the 
IP nominal is zero, it is rare for DP words of any kind to have a zero prefix 
as kulu in the Ruguru example above. 


GENDER AND NUMBAR 

When all the IP nominals of a language have been assorted into classes 
according to both their own prefixes and the agreementa they require, a certain 
correlation between various classes may be observed. This is due to the faot 
that among IP nominals may be found definite sets of two or more prefixes with 
identical stems, which give rise to regular short series of words. Such a series 
will be termed a Gender. Just as the classes have been referred to by means 
of the prefixes of the IP nominals in them, so the genders may be by means 
of the prefixes of IP nominals forming the series. Investigation shows that by 
far the commonest kind of gender is one that consists of two classes, though 
there are others with one class anly or more than two. Each of these kinds 
must be examined in turn. 


1. Two-Olass Genders 


First of all here are examples of some of these genders from Lozi :— 
` H- (a)/ma- : litali leaf, matali leaves 
lu-/ma- : lulimil tongue, malimi tongues 
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si-/bi- : giseme old mat, biseme old mats 
si-/H- (b) : sitofu blind person, litotu blind people 
n-/li- (b): nto thing, lito things . 

This typical list of genders shows that a singular-plural discrimination is 
often correlated with the alternation of prefixes between the two classes in - 
a gender. From this fact it might be concluded that some classes can be labelled 
“singular” and others “plural”. This is apparently confirmed by the use 
of Class ma- as the plural member of two genders, as also Class li- (b), while 
Class si- is used as the singular member of two different genders. 

If we were to attach the label “ plural” to Class ma-, then a sentence 
consisting of words in this class should regularly indicate a plural meaning, 
whether-an IP word is present or not. Here then is such a sentence :— 

ataba amande 

Investigation shows that there is nothing inherently “ plural” about this 
sentence, since if the controlling word is matulo camping-place, it will mean 
at wih be good, while if it is matali leaves, then it will mean they will be good. 

In addition it may be that where two kinds of IP nominal control the 
same agreements, one of them forms the singular member of one gender and 
the other the plural member of another. The following example from Bubangi 
will illustrate this :— 

lj-/ma- : ljbaya plank, mebaya planks 
n- (a)/n- (b) : ntina root, ntina roots 

As noted in an earlier section, the following sentence may be agreeing 

either with ljbaya or with ntjna Class n- (b) :— 
li pga ljlamu 

In the first case it will be singular, this one tz good, and in the second plural, 
these are good. Less frequently it happens that one and the same class appears 
as the plural of one gender, but as the singular of another, as in this example 
from Far :— 

akox avor engayenj the other stone ts found d 
akey avor ergayenj the other knives are found 

Here akox belongs to the a-/me- gender, and aken to the u-/a- gender, but 
both control identical agreemente and so must belong to the same class, which 
cannot therefore be labelled either '' singular” or “ plural ”. 

Sometimes a two-class gender does not serve to express a simple singular- 
plural discrimination at all, as in the following example from Bemba :— 

umu-/imi- : umusaalu edible leaves, imisealu kinds of edible leaves 
(cf. umu-/imi- : umusiika market, imietika markets) 

À very common use of the umu-/imi- gender is illustrated in parentheses, 
where it serves to express a singular-plural disorimination. The other not 
uncommon meaning expressed by the same alternation of prefixes shows that 
it is inadvisable to generalize about the meaning of the genders. 

From Bemba there comes also an important illustration of the fact that 
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the expression of the singular-plural discrimination may sometimes even be 
determined by the social context. If the following sentence is spoken by 
& headman to a villager, then the meaning given is the only one possible :— 
&belunsi baleeyisa the hunters are coming : 
In the same social oohtext the corresponding singular meaning is expressed: 
by the use of the other class of the umu-/aba- gender :— 
umulunal aleeyisa the hunter 4s coming 
On the other hand 4 child speaking to the headman cannot use the "— 
. sentence, consequently for him Class aba- is incapable of expreasing a aingular- 
plural discrimination in such a case سج‎ 
abatunsi baleeyisa the hunter is coming, the hunters are coming 


2. One-Olass Genders 
À very oommon feature of Bantu languages is the ocourrenoe of genders 
that consist of one class only. At least two kinds of one-class gender are known 
to occur. 
(a) Uncountables 
All Bantu languages have IP nominals which do not belong to any series 
in which the other members have identical stems, and with these counting 
words such as two or twee cannot be used. Since in most cases the classes that 
form such genders also form part of two-class genders, the class of these words 
is in some cases the same as that of the singular member of a two-class gender, 
and in others the same as that of the plural member. Here are some examples :— 
` s E Jaf. H-/ma- : lipasa twin, mapasa twins 
B. umu- : umusiH sod 
imi-: imisuula insolence 
Sw. ki- : kifafa epilepsy ey i š ° 
He et Jot. ki-/vi- : kisu knife, visu knives 
A word in a given olass behaves grammatically in exactly the same way 
«whether it is one member of a two-claas gender or the sole member of a one-olass 
gender. This shows conclusively that while the classes are an integral part of 
the grammatical structure, the genders are really outaide it. In fact the assort- 
ment of the classes into genders is part of the lexical system. 
(b) Countables | 
There is a less usual kind of ons-olass gender, which contains IP nominals 
that can be used with oounting wards. The net result of this is that one and 
the same class serves for both “singular” and “plural”. The following 
examples are from Bemba, where this kind of gender is not uncommon :— 
=: isahi Hmo one fish, isabi Hbill two fish : 
ubu- : ubuluggu bumo ane bead, ubuluggu bubi two beads 
(sero): cllemba umo one bean, cilambi ubili two beans 


Jef amu-/tmi- : umuti tree, imiti trees 
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It will probably be most useful to contrast the behaviour of the word igabi 
with that of the two English words “ fish ". The Bemba word is neither singular 
nor plural, so if there is no counting word it is impossible to tell whether words 
in this gender are expressing a singular or a plural idea, e.g. :— 

isabi Hmbi naalibola tie other fish ts rotten, the other fish are rotien 

In English there-is no indeterminacy about the number of the words “ the 
other fish ”, since they must be followed either by “is” or by “are”. In the 
first case then the words are singular, and in the second they are plural. This 
means that there are in fact two different words “ fish " in English, one singular 
and one plural, and that the only uncertainty involved arises from the fact that 
they have the same shape. In Bemba on the other hand there is only one 
word, and only the situation or a countmg word indicates a discrimination 
between singular and plural. 


+ 


8. Multi-Class Genders 


In many languages there are genders oonsisting of series of more than 
two classes. As might have been expected, the notions expressed by this 
device are varied, but in one of them at least there is an extension of the singular- 
plural discrimination. 


(a) For Counting 

This kind of gender contains three classes, and is most common in the 
Congo area. Here are two examples :— 

Ng. mu-/mj-/n- : muswi mumotj one hair, mjswi misatu three hairs, swi 
Jisusu all the hairs. : 

K. Iu-/tu-/ma- : lokaya lumosi one leaf, tukaya tutatu three leaves, makaya 
mawonso all the leaves. . 

In both cases the first two of the classes express a singular-plural discrimina- 
tion in countable things, while the first and third express the discrimination 
between an individual and a mass. ' 


(b) Miscellaneous 
There are several different kinds of multi-class gender that express other 
ideas than mere number, and the following examples illustrate one of the 
commonest of the three-class genders of this sort :— 
B. i-/ama-/ubu- : igilu madman, amasilu madmen, ubusilu madness 
Sw. m-/wa-/u- : mee old person, wazee old people, uzee old age 
L. si-/H-/bu- : sifofu blindman, Htotu blmdmen, bufota blindness 
Kh. in-/ama-/ubu- : indoda man, amadoda men, ubudoda manhood 
These examples are sufficient to show that three-class genders of this kind 
express a singular-plural discrimination with respect to persons, and in addition 
the quality that characterizes them. Although the third class m such a series 
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is usually constant throughout a language, the first two need not be, as for 
example in the following extra genders of this type from Lozi :— 
li-/ma-/bu- : lihata slanderer, mahata slanderers, buhata slander 
mu-/ba-/bu- : musole soldier, basole soldiers, busole soldsership 
Another very common kind of multi-class gender serves to indicate relative 
size, with or without a aingular-plural discrimination. Here are some examples 
of this kind of gender :— | 
B. ici-/ifi-/aka-/utu- : icipuna stool, ifipuna stools, akapuna small stool, utupuna 
small stools 
R. in-/tain-/ila-/ipfi-/di-/imi- : inguku fowl, tatpguku fowls, ilaguku small fowl, 
ipflguku small fowls, diguku big fowl, imiguku big fowls 
B. ama-/utu-/ili- : amafuta fat, utufuta small piece of fat, ilifuta lump of fat 
Genders of this sort frequently oontain large numbers of IP nominals, 
but sometimes they are relatively rare. The only other point that needs to 
be noted is that sometimes a multi-class gender may appear to contain less 
than the usual number of classes. Thus, for example, in aix-class genders in 
Ruguru of the type just illustrated, the second member may be in the same 
class as the fourth or sixth member of the series, i.e. in Class ipfl~ or Class imi-. 
When this happens, the gender contains five different classes only, e.g. :— 
iki- /ipfi-/ila-/di-/imi-: ikiratu shoe, ipfiratu shoes, small shoes, ilaratu small 
shoe, diratu big shoe, imirata big shoes 
gum-/imi-/ila-/infl-/di- : gummage knife, imimage knives, big knives, ilamage 
` small knife, infimage small knives, dimage big knife 
In some cases a missing member in such a gender is represented by another 
class, as in the following example where the fifth member is Class gum- instead 
of the usual Class di-, which happens to occur as the first member :— 
di-/ama-/ila-/ipfi-/gum-/imi- : dibue stone, amabue siones, ilabue small stone, 
ipfibue small stones, gumbue big stone, imibue big stones 


4, Classless Words 


In some languages there are words which, although they do not play any 
part in the concord system, are in other respects grammatically similar to 
words that do. Such classless words could not correspond to IP nominals, 
since by definition these are characterized by their power to control agreements, 
and any word that does this must belong to one particular class. 

As the most important grammatical feature of DP nominals is their oonoord 
prefix, it is unlikely that a classless word, would be comparable in other respects 
to such a part of speech. In point of fact it is found that olasaless nominals 
of any kind are extremely rare in Bantu languages, 

Among verbals on the other hand classless words do oocur, and these differ 
from the more usual kind merely in the fact that they never display any agree- 
ment. Shoh words possess all the elements that are normally present in a 
verbal, with the single exception of the dependent prefix. In addition they 


` 
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ooour in the same kind of grammatical contexts as regular verbals. For these 
reasons they are not put into a separate category, but are treated as a sub- 
division of the verbals. 

The commonest kind of classleas verbal is one that is confined to one 
particular tense, in which the absence of any agreement is therefore one of its 
distinguishing features. One case of this occurs in Swahili, where there is a 
tense consisting of classless words containing the elements hu- and -a. In the 
following example a regular DP verbal containing the elements -me- and -a 
is also given for comparison :— 

kisu husenea the knife always gets blunt 

(cf. kisu kimesenea the knife has got blunt) 
visu husenea the knives always get blunt 

(cf. visu vimesenea the knives have got blunt) 

It is interesting to observe what happens in a verbal complex, where each 
member of the complex has to be in the same class, of. — 

visu vilikuwa vimesenea the knives had got blunt 

If the first member of the verbal complex is a classless word, the second 
member must nevertheless agree with the nominál. This is a clear illustration 
of the verbal behaviour of such words, e.g. :— 

visu huwa vimesenea the knives have generally got blunt 

In Bubangi there are four distinct tenses that consist of classless words,’ 
but here the position of the dependent prefix is ocoupied by a special element 
nU-, e.g. :— 

iloko nukuljmba 4f the thing were to get lost 
(cf. loko ikuljmba the thing will get lost) 
bjloko nukuljmba «f the things were to get lost 
(cf. biloko bjkuljmba the things will get lost) 

The similarity in the shape of classless tense and the regular tense given 
in parentheses is only apparent, since the tones of the two are distinct. 


5. Loanwords 


In most Bantu languages there are numbers of loanwords that have come 
from outside the Bantu family. The greater part of these are nominals, and so, 
since classleas nominals scarcely ever occur, the loanwords have to fit into one 
or other of the genders. 

If the first syllable of the loanword is similar in shape to one of the indepen- 
dent prefixes, then very often it serves as a prefix and governs a concord. Wheh 
this happens there is usually formed a corresponding word in the other 
class of a two-clasa gender, if such & word is required. Here are some 
examples :— 

K. lu-/fu- : lumingu Sunday, tumingu Sundays (Port. domingo) 
di-/ma- : disa head of maire, masa maize (Port. maïs) 
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Sw. ki-[vi- : kitabu book, vitabu books (Arab. SUS) 
m-/mi-: mkasi sosssors (sing.), mikasi scissors (pL) (Arab. (yara) 
B. ubu-/ama&-: ubulangeeti blanket, amalangeeti blankets (Eng.) 
More rarely a loanword is associated with a gender by the simple addition 
of the appropriate prefix or prefixes, e.g. :— 
B. 1-/ama- : ipeeni penny, amapeeni pennics (Eng.) 
in- (a)/in- (b) : insapato shoe, insapato shoes (Port. sapato) 
By far the most common kind of loanword is one that is found in a class 
that has & zero prefix, e.g. :— 
Ni. (zero) (a)/(zero) (b) : pelo tron, pelo trons (Fr. fer) 
K. (zero)/ma- : boi servant, mabol servants (Eng. boy) 
Sw. (zero)/ma- : soko market, masoko markets (Arab. (سوق‎ 
B. (zero)/baa- : peeni pen, banpeeni pens (Eng.) 
L. (zero)/H- : sosolo saucer, lisosolo saucers (Eng.) _ 


Person 


In most Bantu languages there are few complications in the methods of 
expressing a discrimination between “speaker”, “hearer”, and “ other 
people ". We shall call this a discrimination of person, and in those languages 
where such discrimination is expressed there is no distinction between ‘ we 
including you" and “we but not you". In general the disorimmation is 
threefold, “others than you and we", “we, including or excluding you”, 
“you, including or excluding others ”. 

It is very rare for nominals to express a discrimination of person, but 
usual for verbals to do so. 


1. In Nominals 
Most commonly it is impossible for IP nominals to express a discrimination 
of person, which has to be indicated by extra words, e.g. :— 
Bb. bapaya strangers (they, we, or you) 
bisa bapaya we strangers 
binu bapaya you strangers 
Sw. wageni strangers (they, we, or you) 
sisi wageni we strangers 
ninyl wageni you strangers 
In some languages on the other hand there is a difference in the form of 
an IP nominal in such cases. This means that the simple IP word serves to 
express part of the discrimination of person, e.g. :— 
B. abalando jishermen (not we or you) 
fue-balondo we fishermen 
mue-balondo you fishermen 
With reapeot to DP nominals the situation is less uniform. In many languagee 
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th&re are one or two such nominals that are capable of expressing a discrimina- 
tion of person by means of a differance of form. This only occurs, however, in 
the gender containing the words for person and people, e.g. :— - 
Sw. wote they all 
sote we all wengine others (they, we, or you) 
nyote you all 
B. baeka they alone 
fueka we alone Jet tama ol (ika, n er yaw) 
muska you alone 
Xh. bodwa they only 
sedwa we only . abanye others (they, we, or you) 
nedwa you only 
2. In Verbals 
In almost all Bantu languages a discrimination of person is expressed in 
verbals by means of a set of special dependent prefixes. In this way even thoûigh 
a nominal may be incapable of expressing the discrimination, a verbal used 
with it must, e.g. :— 
B. bakaya baonse they wil ail come 
tukuya baonss we shall all come 
mukaya baonse you wil all come 
In some languages the expression of a discrimination of person in verbals 
is oonfined to the gender that contains the words for person and people, as for 
example in Swahili where such words must always be in the m-/wa- gender. 
The result of this is that there may appear to be a lack of concord between 
the IP nominal and the verbal, but not between it and any DP nominals, e.g. :— 
nduga yake amefika Ais brother has arrived 
ndugu sake wamefika hts brothers have arrived 
sisi ndugu xake tumefika we Ais brothers have arrived 
In this example the DP nominals yake and xake are displaying regular 
agreements, while the verbals are not In other languages, however, verbals in 
any class can express the discrimination, as in this example from Bemba :— 
fue-flbambe tukafika we the enemies shall arrive 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

From this brief study it is clear that the term “ gender" has to be used 
in a special sense in Bantu language studies. In addition the facta require 
that the genders of a Bantu language should be assigned to the lexical structure 
and not considered as part of the grammatical system. Although the study 
of “ number ” is closely linked with that of the genders, it is frequently a 
semantic question as well. The expression of a discrimination of person on 
the other hand is normally achieved by the use of special prefixes, and proves 
to be an integral part of the grammatical structure of a Bantu language. 
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I Word-Palatograms and Articulation 
By J. R. Fra 
(PLATES 14-18) 


purpose of these notes is to suggest a new agarose in the study of 
articulation with the aid of palatography. 

The language material studied consists of words in English, Marathi, 
Burmese, Chinese, and Fijian uttered for the purpose by native speakers of 
the languages, trained to work with artificial palates. 

It must constantly be borne in mind that utterances are events, not facta. 
The finding and the stating of the facts are the business of the phonetician. 
He attempts this by means of a set of correlated techniques each one of which 
makes its own specialized abstractions from the utterances. The findings are 
stated in the technical syntax and idiom of the discipline, employing categories 
and notations required by the conceptual framework. . 

Phonetic listening reete on a general paycho-physical basis, and on the 
nature and nurture (including the technical training) of the individual observer. 
He is usually aware of the limitations of this technique. 

Thé:alphabetio notation employed does not rest mainly on modern acoustic 
and physiological categories but largely on fictions, some of them very ancient, 
set up by grammatical theory and adapted for the statement of the findings 
by listening and looking, and by reference to the sense of posture and move- 
ment of the listener. 

In the alphabet of the International Phonetio Association the symbols 
for what are called consonants are arranged in a classification based on the 
ancient grammatical traditions of the roman alphabet, modified as the result 
of an ever widening exploration of Babel and under the influence of Sanskrit 
phonetics since the end of the eighteenth century. ١ 

The teohnioal use of the roman alphabet to-day is different from what it 
was even ten years ago. It is now realized by some that :— 

(i) the units of a phonetic transcription at their best are abstractions 
from utterances, but often they are merely letters about other letters, 
quite literally transoriptions ; 

(ii) the use of letters in phonetics is notational and bi and, in any 
given instance, their values are determined by the contexte in va 
they are used, and by the systems they express ; 

(iii) it will become increasingly necessary to specialize the use of roman 
letters in different founts of type, in order to distinguish different 
systematic findings at different levels by different abstractions from 
utterance, in the notational expressions used to state them." ` 

1 Bee N. C. Bootá, “ The Monosyllable in Bechusneso ”, BSOAS., Vol. XII, Part 1 (1947), and 
Eugénie Henderson, “ Notes on the Byllable Strugture of Lushal ", pp. 718-25 of this volume. 
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he employs at least three sensory channels—hearing, sight, and reference to 
his own kinesthetic sense. In the nature of things, each of these three senses 
makes its own “ abstraction " from the utterance, and the observer integrates 
his findings in stated abstractions of a higher order. 

Similarly, each instrumental technique used in investigations of repeated 
utterances is an extension of bodily equipment, an additional sense, so to speak, 
able only to make its own specialized “abstraction " from. the utterance, 
always within the limitations of the instrament. By means of the camera, 
various types of oscillograph," and the artificial palate, specialized instrumental 
abstractions from utterances are obtained, and theoretical integration of the 
various abstractions from the utterances may then be attempted, leading 
perhaps to statementa of the facts of the utterances, in terms of linguistio 
science. It is encouraging to find from the most recent research that there is 
a correlation between the acoustic features of utterances as shown by physical 
analysis and what oan be stated in phonetic notation by the perception 
technique." These processes of abstraction have not been clearly stated before. 

Palatography has been used since the pioneer work of Rousselot.? Generally 
speaking, it has been used to justify the traditional descriptions of what are 
called sounds, and most palatograms have been presented as diagrams of sounds 
symbolized by single roman letters. That method is misleading. Film strips 4 
of words having easily observable articulations show the overlapping and 
mutual interpenetration of such “ sounds ", and the integration of movement 
for the whole word or phrase. Fig. 22 shows fourteen frames of an ordinary 
film for public exhibition in which nursery rhyrnes were recited. These frames 
were cut from the film picturmg the line “ baa baa black sheep, have you any 
wool 1", and they show the two words black sheep. The first two frames 
(starting top left) show postures for b different from the fourteenth (bottom 
right) showing p. The third and fourth show 1 but not really separable from 
the rest of the word, since æ has obviously begun. Again though the tongue 
is visible in 3 and 4, it is receding in 5, and though in 6 (top middle) e is still 
there, the lower jaw has risen, and the tongue reoeded. k is known to be there. 
In 7 and 8 the jaw and lip movements continue, and in 8 f is already fore- 
‘shadowed. From the ninth frame (bottom middle) to the'end, it is practically 
impossible to disentangle the facial postures of the “transcribed sounds" 
from one another. Indeed, from frame 7 to the end, that is through eight 


1 See J. Carnochan, “ A Study in the Phonology of an Igbo Speaker”, BSOAS., Vol. XII, 
Part 2 (1948). : 

3 Sos Potter, Kopp, and Green, Visible Speech (Van Nostrand, New York, 1047), an 
important work for all phonetici&ns. It is a descendant of Melville Bell's Visible Speech and of 
the invention of the telephone by his son, Graham Bell. See my “ PARUM Botol of RER 
Transactions of tha Philological Society, 1946, pp. 98, 127 ff. 

* Beo Panoonocill-Calim, Dis axprimanills Phonetik in ihrer Anwendung ouf dio Sprach- 
wissenschaft, 1924, pp. 69 eb aeq. 

* Boe fig. 22. 
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frames, lip rounding is an obvious feature of the whole utterance.1 Note the 
stress falls on "blek. 

Palatograms here presented are reproduced from Ho jE and are 
word-palatograms. That is to say, they are used for the abstraction of 
articulatory contact and possibly also of movement (see especially Figs. 4 
and 7) from suitably selected words taken as whole utterances. Palatograms 
are not much use for any velar articulation, but throw light on many articula- 
tions forward of the soft palate. 

The abstractions obtained from such palatograms cannot be linked directly 
with the articulation of something that might be called a single separate sound. 
But by comparison and deduction, bringing in the abstractions obtained by 
the perception technique, and by orthographic notation based on adequate 
phonetic conventions, statements can be made about certain articulations. 
For instanoe, it can be stated that in the Marathi utterance pad (fig. 4) the 
blade of the tongue is retroflexed with the under edge of the tip opposite the 
post-palatal rone beyond the third molar line, and that it flaps and sweeps 
forward again, the tip first touching the post-palatal zone and lightly brushing 
the pre-palatal zone almost reaching the first molar line, and then, without the 
slightest touch, passing the alveolar and dental zones. The retroflex flapped 
articulation in the Marathi word pad may thus be regarded as entirely in the 
palatal zone and the first rapid touch made with the under edge of the tip of 
the tongue as far back as the post-palatal zone. This articulation is typical for 
Brahmin speakers of the Satara dialect of Marathi. It does not hold for other 
so-called “retroflex consonante ” of Northern Indian languages. Measured 
by this type of retroflexion, such articulations do not funotion in Hindustani 
or Urdu. Indeed, it could be maintained that in those languages t, initial d, 
and also dd cannot be regarded as having retroflex articulation. For the study 
of articulations in this way the selection of utterances is determined by know- 
ledge that some articulations, bi-labials for example, give no palatogram, and ٠ 
others homorganio or non-interfering articulations. 

This approach to palatography suggesta that what is often referred to as 
the organic basis of articulation seldom deserves that description. ‘If reference 
lines and zones based on dentition are used, a thorough comparative study of 
individual utterances can be carried on over a long period, even if the teeth 
move, as they do. ` The referenoe lines move with them, when a new palate is 
necessary. Eventually the cardinalization of articulations by this method may 
be set off against cardinalization by the aooustio method first systematically 
suggested by Sweet. 

Por iie present i Swill Dec beat Gos ees a ec Reduces Baba 
articulatory abstractions obtained from palatograms and oollate these with 
such alphabetic terms as are employed, for example, in the I.P.A. alphabet. 

1 Qf. Carnochan, “ A Study in the Phonology of an Igbo Speaker ", BSOAS., XII, pp. 417-480. 

1 Boo Sweet, Primer of Phonetics, p. 40. He also suggested nine cardinal positions as s system 
of reference for the scientific description of vowels. See ibid., p. 15. 
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Right and Left sones: to s 
and left of the line. 





The Right Line Right lar sons : to the right of the 
right line, 

The Left Line ~ Left Alveolar zone: to the left of the 
: left line. 


——. 





The above Table 1 is a first attempt at zoning the palate on the basis of the 
dentition plan, adding a natural median line and right and left lines parallel 
to the median starting from the interstices between the front and lateral 
incisors. Reference may be made first to Fig. 1, which is based on Fig. 2, an 
. almost perfect palate made for a Fijian assistant, Mr. Bogidrau, who in this 
instance uttered the Fijian word vidi. Seoondly, reference should be made to 
Fig. 3, showing the palate made for Miss Eugénie Henderson, a lecturer in 
phonetics at the School of Oriental and African Studies. This does not show 
perfect dentition and is therefore interesting. It is the palate used in Figs. 8 
to 18, all English words uttered by the lecturer in & normal Southern English 
pronunciation, E 
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First of all, names are required for the ten reference lines, and the zones, 
in Fig. 1. Each zone is forward of the line opposite which it is entered in 
Table 1. The terms right and left refer to the speaker wearing the palate. 
If diagrams are to be drawn from photographs or direct from the palate then 
the reference lines may perhaps ensure an adequate representation of the 
significant features of the palatogram. 

The Fijian example vidi in Fig. 2 shows what happens during a typical 
utterance of vids [Bindi] when every care is taken by the trained assistant 
and the observer that the demands of the technique are satisfied. 

. First, the very thin black plastic palate is dusted with fine French chalk? 
by means of a suitable de Vilbiss spray, and carefully inserted. The assistant 
holds an open mouth and then an easy position for an instant without tongue 
movement or swallowing, and then makes the utterance. The palate is then 
carefully removed and photographed. In this case the only articulations giving 
any palatogram are the two close vowels 1 and the intervocalio nd. The only 
zones left white and untouched by the tongue are the right and left zones as 
far forward as the middle of the post-alveolar zone. The black area shows the 
articulation contact made by the tongue during the utterance which wiped 
off the chalk. This “ wip8-off " is unusually extensive even for dentals between 
close front vowels. There is a “ wipe-off " of both the right and left alveolar 
zones and of balf the post-alveolar, all the alveolar, the denti-alveolar and 
dental zones. Here is evidence of a dental stop preceded by homorganio nasal 
fully deserving the description. There are dental stops in Indian languages, 
but not of this type. Such dental stops are not common in the Romance lan- 
guages either. Compare this Fijian dental with the English eighth (Fig. 11) 
and the Burmese 61 (Fig. 16). 

The type of tongue contact must be ascertained by perception, and the 
use of such terms as apical, dorsal, retroflex, sulculized, flat, spread, cupped, 
retracted, narrowed, is suggested as of some assistance. Others may be inverted 
aooording to need. The Fijian tongue contact in Fig. 2 is flat or spread. 


MARATHI 

Figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7 show retroflex articulations in Marathi words uttered 
by a Batara Brahmin. The articulation of pad (Fig. 4) has been desoribed 
above. The tongue contacts are retroflex apical and flapped. In tip (Fig. 6) 
as in pad there is lateral wipe-off which in pad at any rate must be part of the 
retroflex articulation. In tip (Fig. 6) the first contact is not so far back and 
only reaches the mid-palatal zone. The wipe-off as the tongue moves forward 
sweeps away the chalk from three rones, mid-palatal, pre-palatal, and post- 
alveolar, in which latter the tongue leaves, and the three forward xones 
alveolar, denti-alveolar, and dental are untouched. This last negative feature 
is important. Here is evidence of a retroflex stop articulation. Such retroflex 


1 Bee Fig. 8, which shows a palate dusted with French chalk and untouched. The reference 
lines were added on the photograph. 
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stops do not usually oocur in Hindustani as spoken in polite society in D. 
or Lucknow. In dav (Fig. 5) the wipe-off is firm in only one zone, the n^ 
palatal rone, and continues less firmly in the pre-palatal zone. In phola (Fig : 
there is evidence of a unilateral retroflex flap, the lateral quality percei; 
arising mainly from the open right alveolar zone practically unaffected hr. 
flap. There was obviously a “ ourl ” in the retroflexed blade of the tori’ 
which lightly touched the palate diagonally across the mid-palatal zone 4: 
part of the left pre-palatal zone. Articulations of this type do not ais 
Hindustani. 
ENGLISH n 
Figs. 8 to 18 are English word-palatograms for which reference lines a^ + 
zones are shown in Fig. 3. The interesting features are :— BU 
(i) The normal alveolar articulation of the final stop in batt. ` I 

(ii) The absence of complete stop closure in basis (Fig. 9), though ü 
palatogram records six successive superimposed utterances. d 

(iii) The articulation differences between base (Fig. 8), baste (Fig. 9), an 
basi (Fig. 19) are adequate in function. 

(iv) The superimposed articulations of t and 1 in bottle, and t and 0 T 
showing t in junction with 1 and 0 following; final t in bat; . az 
final t in baste in junction with s preceding. 

(v) The dental rone not completely wiped-off in eighth (Fig. 11); c 
Burmese, Fig. 16. E 

(vi) In bathe (Fig. 10) the absence of wipe-off in the dental zone, —À Y 
for either an inter-dental flap or fricative. Again compare Burmėsë, ; 
Fig. 16, i ae asna E 
zone only, not in the.denti-alveolar zone. PE 





Burmzse [Figs. 14 to 19] p 
An experiment was tried with an extra long artificial palate incorpor' ting É 
white reference lines cast in the material. The lines did not come out sty “4 | 
and there is an extra post-palatal line, but this does not seriously intere" 
with reading the palatograms. The black cupid’s bow at the top of ead), 
pelatogram is the shadow cast when the photographs were taken. The: maiti 
pointe of interest are :— 
(i) The absence of “ wandering" out of the articulation zone in’ ne 
(Fig. 14) with twenty suoceasive superimposed utterances. Ex xe 
ments showed that native speakers are so conditioned to articu. . 
` tions that they do not “ wander " in normal utterance. The fom! 
learner, however good, does not usually achieve such resulta. "$" 
cannot hit the target like this twenty times in succession. Tr 
habituation is a justification for taking palatograms, if the Dion 
pattern is recorded. Bee also Fig. 9, six utterances. a 
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i 
١ For Burmese t in ta, the description apioo-alveolar stop is suitable, ` 
| since the wipe-off affects both alveolar zones. 
| (ii) In ti (Fig. 15) the stop is post-alvoolar only, and this Léo also 
: applies to hl in hli (Fig. 17). The absence of lateral opening in 
Fig. 17 is due largely to the palatographic effect of L 
| (ii) 01 (Fig. 16). 
' Note the light closure indicated by the wipe-off of the dental zone 
8 only. This justifies the isolate of this very small zone. The slight 
?;  . stop before the fricative 0 is commonly heard and distinguishes 
0 Burmese 0 from English 6. Cf. Fig. 11. 
* (iv) pi (Fig. 17). 
; This illustrates a dorsal tongue oontaot as distinguished from an 
i apical contact. The front hump of the tongue is the contacting 
surface. There is a lack of outline definition and a wide area of 
wipe-off of the pre-palatal, post-alveolar, and part of the alveolar 
zones with the tongue “ front ” bunched nicely and squarely forward. 
i Contrast this with the olean narrow bow front outline of the apical 


N 


| artioulation in ti, hli, and ta. 
(v) oa (Fig. 19). 
Here again the contact is dorsal but probably firmer and more 
contracted. Cf. Fig. 14. 


CHINESE 


Figs. 20 and 21 give two word-palatograms of two utterances by a cultured 
Pekin speaker of Mandarin. They are interesting demonstrations of charac- 
teristic Pekin articulations. Tongue contact in both is apical, and very light both 
with the tip and edges in Fig. 20. Moreover, they are the reverse of one another. 
In Fig. 20 the tip of the tongue lightly touches the post-alveolar zone, but the 
ga a of the palatal zone and the right and left alveolar zones are open 

of the third molar line. The sound suggeete a frictionless continuant 

. of the x/1 type—a sort of “ muted " vowel. 
- In Fig. 21, on the contrary, the sides of the tongue wipe off the right and left 
alveolar zones and the blade leaves a small opening in the post-alveolar zone. 
. The sound is distinctly a-like, though occasionally there is fricative noise 


ting x. 
=” isolates the study of articulations in the front of the mouth 


m the rest of the sneahanism of utterance. Of the thirty-seven consonant 

' -jeulations in Urdu, twenty-two give palatograms. Of the twenty-two in 
` anglish, twelve at least ould give palatograms. But apart from the possibility 

0 of a large proportion of palstographio abstractions in any given language, there 


f < 18 the suggestion, fortuitods perhaps, that the other mechanisms outside and 
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below the buooal cavity may usefully be regarded as a general group, to be 
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subdivided into extra-buocal, supra-buocal, and infra-buocal Even on general 
grounds, quite apart from the showings of palatography, a simple grouping 
of typea of articulation has proved useful in phonology. 

Finally, unlike kymographic abstractions from utteranoe, these word: 
palatograms do not emphasize the sequence of sounds in the utterance of a 
word. They present features abstracted from the whole utterance regardless 
of “ seriality " or timing. The study of what are called “ features ” of eyllabl 


and words as wholea, or as systems rather than sequences, promises posue 
results, both by instrumental and perception techniques. 
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